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RULES 


§ocictn  for  tbc  pronrotioir  of  licllcnit  ^tiibics, 


I.  TiFE  objects  of   this   Society  shall  be  as  follows: — 

1.  To  advance  the  study  of  Greek  language,  literature,  and  art,  and 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Greek  race  in  the  ancient,  l^yzantine, 
and  Neo-Hcllenic  periods,  by  the  publication  of  memoirs  and  unedited 
documents  or  monuments  in   a   Journal  to   be  issued   periodically. 

II.  To  collect  drawings,  facsimiles,  transcripts,  plans,  and  photographs 
of  Greek  inscriptions,  MSS.,  works  of  art,  ancient  sites  and  remains,  and 
with  this  view  to  invite  travellers  to  communicate  to  the  Society  notes 
or  sketches  of  archaeological  and  topographical   interest. 

III.  To  organise  means  by  which  members  of  the  Society  may  have 
increased  facilities  for  visiting  ancient  sites  and  pursuing  archaeological 
researches  in  countries  which,  at  any  time,  have  been  the  sites  of  Hellenic 
civilization. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Council, 
a  Treasurer,  one  or  more  Secretaries,  and  Ordinary  Members.  All  officers 
of  the  Society  shall  be  chosen  from  among  its  Members,  and  shall  be 
r.v  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  General,  Ordinary,  or  Special 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council  or  of  any  Committee  at 
which  he  is  present.  In  case  of  the  absence  ot  the  President,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside  in  his  stead,  and  in  the  absence  of 
tlie  Vice-Presidents  the  Treasurer.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer 
the  Councillor  Committee  shall  appoint  one  of  their  Members  to  preside. 


4-  The  funds  and  other  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  administered 
and  applied  by  the  Council  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  consider  most 
conducive  to  the  objects  of  the  Society  :  in  the  Council  shall  also  be 
vested  the  control  of  all  publications  issued  by  the  Society,  and  the 
general  management  of  all  its  affairs  and  concerns.  The  number  of  the 
Council  shall  not  exceed   fifty. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  on  account  of  the  Society,  all 
subscriptions,  donations,  or  other  moneys  accruing  to  the  funds  thereof, 
and  shall  make  all  payments  ordered  by  the  Council.  All  cheques  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  the  Council  may  direct  that 
cheques  may  be  signed  by  two  members  01  Council  and  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary. 

7.  The  Council  shall  meet  as  often  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  despatch  of  business. 

8.  Due  notice  of  every  such  Meeting  shall  be  sent  to  each  Member 
of  the  Council,  by  a  summons  signed  by  the  Secretary. 

9.  Three  Members  of  the  Council,  provided  not  more  than  one  of 
the  three  present  be  a  permanent  officer  of  the  Society,  shall  be  a 
quorum. 

10.  All  questions  before  the  Council  shall  be  determined  by  a 
majority  of  votes.     The  Chairman   to  have  a  casting  vote. 

11.  The  Council  shall  prepare  an  Annual  Report,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

12.  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  each  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  ordinary  days  of  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  summon  a  Special  and  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the 
Council  on  a  requisition  signed  by  at  least  four  Members  of  the  Council. 

13.  Two  Auditors,  not  being  Members  of  the  Council,  shall  be 
elected   by  the   Society  in   each  year. 

14.  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  London  in 
June  of  each  year,  when  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Auditors 
shall  be  read,  the  Council,  Officers,  and  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year 
elected,  and  any  other  business  recommended   by  the  Council  discussed 


,ind  determined.  Meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  reading  of  papers 
may  be  held  at  such  times  as  the  Council  may  fix,  due  notice  being 
^iven  to   Members. 

15.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and 
Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  Members  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

16.  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  appointed  for  one 
year,  after  which  they  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

17.  One-third  of  the  Council  shall  retire  every  year,  but  the  Members 
so  retiring  shall  be   eligible   for  re-election  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

18.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the 
ple.isure  of  the  Council. 

19.  The  elections  01  the  Officers,  Council,  and  Auditors,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  those  present. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  shall  have  a  casting  vote.  The  mode  in 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  shall  be  determined  by  the  President 
and  Council. 

20.  Every  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  summoned  to  the  Annual 

Meeting  by   notice   issued   at  least  one   month  before  it  is  held. 

21.  All  motions  made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  in  writing 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  mover  and  seconder.  No  motion  shall  be 
submitted,  unless  notice  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

22.  Upon  any  vacancy  in  the  Presidency  occurring  between  the 
Annual  Elections,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Council  to  officiate  as  President  until  the  next   Annual  Meeting. 

23.  All  vacancies  among  the  other  Officers  of  the  Society  occurring 
between  the  same  dates  shall  in  like  manner  be  provisionally  filled  up 
by  the  Council  until  the  next  Annual   Meeting. 

24.  The  names  of  all  candidates  wishing  to  become  Members  of  the 

Society  shall   be   submitted    to    a   Meeting  of  the  Council,  and  at  their 

next  Meeting  the   Council   shall   proceed    to  the  election  of  candidates 

so  proposed  :  no  such  election  to  be  valid  unless  the  candidate  receives 

the  votes  of   the  majority  of  those  present. 
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25-  The  Annual  Subscription  of  Members  sliall  be  one  guinea,  payable 
and  due  on  the  ist  of  January  each  year  ;  this  annual  subscription  may  be 
compounded  for  by  a  single  payment  of  £1$  15^.,  entitling  compounders 
to  be  Members  of  the  Society  for  life,  without  further  payment.  All 
Members  elected  on  or  after  January  i,  1905,  shall  pay  on  election  an 
entrance  fee  of  two  guineas. 

26.  The  payment  of  the  Annual  Subscription,  or  of  the  Life 
Composition,  entitles  each  Member  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  ordinary 
publications  of  the  Society. 

27.  When  any  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  six  months  in  arrear 
of  his  Annual  Subscription,  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  shall  remind  him 
of  the  arrears  due,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  thereof  within  six  months 
after  date  of  such  notice,  such  defaulting  Member  shall  cease  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  unless  the  Council  make  an  order  to  the  contrary. 

28.  Members  intending  to  leave  the  Society  must  send  a  formal 
notice  of  resignation  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  January  i  ;  otherwise 
they  will  be  held  liable  for  the  subscription  for  the  current  year. 

29.  If  at  any  time  there  may  appear  cause  for  the  expulsion  of  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
to  consider  the  case,  and  if  at  such  Meeting  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present  shall  concur  in  a  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  such 
Member  of  the  Society,  the  President  shall  submit  the  same  for  con- 
firmation at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  specially  summoned  for 
this  purpose,  and  if  the  decision  of  the  Council  be  confirmed  by  a 
majority  at  the  General  Meeting,  notice  shall  be  given  to  that  effect  to 
the  Member  in  question,  who  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Society. 

30.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  nominate  British  or  Foreign 
Honorary  Members.  The  number  of  British  Honorary  Members  shall 
not  exceed  ten. 

31.  Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
when  elected  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  other  Ordinary 
Members. 

32.  No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  Rules  of  the  Society  unless 
at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  Annual  Meeting  specific  notice  be  given 
to  every  Member  of  the  Society  of  the  changes  proposed. 


Xlll 


RULES  FOR  THE   USE   OF  THE   LIBRARY 

Ar    22    ALBEMARLE    STKEE'l. 


I.  That  the  Library  be  administered  by  tlie  Library  Committee, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  four  members,  two  of  whom  shall 
form  a  quorum. 

IL  That  the  custody  and  arrangement  of  the  Library  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hon.  Librarian  and  Librarian,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Committee,  and  in  accordance  with  Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  said 
Committee  and  a[)j)roved  by  the  Council. 

in.  That  all  books,  periodicals,  plans,  photographs,  &c.,  be  received 
by  the  Hon.  Librarian,  Librarian  or  Secretary  and  reported  to  the 
Council  at  their  next  meeting. 

IV.  That  every  book  or  periodical  sent  to  the  Society  be  at  once 
stamped  with  the  Society's  name. 

V.  That  all  the  Society's  books  be  entered  in  a  Catalogue  to  be  kept 
by  the  Librarian,  and  that  in  this  Catalogue  such  books,  &c.,  as  are  not  to 
be  lent  out  be  specified. 

VI.  That,  except  on  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  on  Bank 
Holidays,  the  Library  be  accessible  to  Members  on  all  week  days  from 
eleven  A.M.  to  six  P.M.  (Saturdays,  1 1  A.AL  to  2  V.U.),  when  either  the 
Librarian,  or  in  his  absence  some  responsible  person,  shall  be  in 
attendance.  Until  further  notice,  however,  the  Library  shall  be  cIo.sed  for 
the  vacation  from  July  20  to  August  31  (inclusive). 

VII.  That  the  Society's  books  (with  exceptions  hereinafter  to  be 
specified)  be  lent  to  Members  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(i)  That  the    number   of    volumes   lent  at   any  one  time    to    each 
Member  shall  not  exceed  three. 

(2)  That  the  time  during  which  such  book  or  book's  may  be  kept 

shall  not  exceed  one  month. 

(3)  That  no  books  be  sent  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

VIII.  That  the  manner  in  which  books  are  lent  shall  be  as  follows: — 

(1)  That  all  requests    for   the  loan  of  books  be   addressed    to    the 

Librarian. 

(2)  That  the  Librarian  shall  record  all  such  requests,  and  lend  out 

the  books  in  the  order  of  application. 

(3)  That  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  book  and  of  the  borrower  be 

inscribed,  with   the  date,  in  a  special  register  fo  be  kept  by 
the  Librarian. 

(4)  Should  a  book  not  be  returned  within   the  period  specified    the 

Librarian  may  reclaim  it. 
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All    expenses    of   carriage    to    and    fro   shall   be   borne    by  the 
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Hedgcock,  Mrs.  Harrison,  i\,  Ca-i'ersham  Road,  N.W. 

Henderson,    Arthur    JC,    c  o   the   Architectural    Association,    58,    Great    Marlbi'suui'^h 
Street,  11'. 

Henderson,  I'.ernard  \V.,  Exeter  Collcc:;e,  Oxford. 

Hcnty,  Mrs.  I)out,das,  IVesti^ate,  Chichester. 

Hereford,  The  Lord  Bisliop  of,  Tlie  Palace,  Hereford. 
f  Hertz,  Miss  Henriette,  The  Poplars,  20,  Avenue  Road,  X.  IV. 

Hewitt,  J.  E.,  Holton  Cottai^e,  Oxford. 

Heyer,  (i.,  K'ini^s  College  School,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

Hill,  George  E.  (Council),  British  Museum,  W.C. 

Hill,  Miss  Mary  \'.,  Sandecotes  School,  Parksto?ic,  Dorset. 

Hirst,  Miss  Gertrude,  Barnard  Collci^e,  New  York  City. 

Hodgkin,  Thomas,  D.C.L.,  Lilt.  I).,  Barmoor  Castle,  Beat,  Northinnberhtiid. 

Hodgson,  E.  C.,  Abbotsford  Villa,  Twickenham. 

Hogarth,  David  Ci.  (Council),  Chapel  Mcadoiv,  Forest  Row,  Sussex. 

Holland,  Miss  Emily,  24,  Ilomcficld  Road,  Wimbledon. 

Hopkinson,  J.  H.,  18,  Lii^htwoods  Hill,  Beech  Lanes,  Birmingham. 

Hoppin,  J.  C,  Bryn  Mawr  Collei^e,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Hornby,  Rev.  J.  J.,  D.I).,  Provost  of  Eton  Collej^e,  Windsor. 

Horner,  J.  E.  E.,  9,  Buckin^i^ham  date,  S.W. 
+  Hort,  Sir  Arthur  E.,  Bart.,  C.arhmds,  Harrow. 

Hose,  H.  E.,  Dulwich  College,  Pulwich,  S.E. 

Hoste,  Miss  IVL  R.,  St.  Augustine's,  Black^vatcr  Road,  Eastbourne. 

House,  H.  H.,  The  College,  Malvern. 

How,  W.  W.,  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Howorth,  Sir  Henry  H.,  K.C.LE.,  E.R.S.,  30,  Collingham  Place,  S.W. 

Huddart,  Rev.  G.  A.  W.,  Kirklington  Rectory,  Bedale,  Yorks. 

Huddilston,  J.  IL,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine,  U.S.A. 

Hiigel,  Baron  Friedrich  von,  13,  Vicarage  Gate,  Kensington,  W. 

Hulse,  Miss  Caroline  M., 

Hunt,  A.  S.,  D.Litt.  (Council),  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Hutchinson,  Sir  J.  T.,  Chief  Justice  of  Cyprus,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

Hutchinson,  Miss  W.  M.  L.,  Melrose,  Grange  Road,  Cambridge. 

Hutton,  Miss  C.  A.,  49,  Drayton  Gardens,  S.W. 

Image,  Selwyn,  20,  Fitsroy  Street,  IV.C. 

Jackson,  Rev.  Prebendary  Blomfield,  29,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 

Jackson,  Henry,  Litt.I).,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  F.  IL,  74,  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 

Jackson,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Rector  of  JCxeier  College,  Oxford. 
*JaiTies,  The  Rev.  H.  A.,  D.D.,  School  House,  Rui^by. 

James,  H.  R.,  Bankipore,  India. 

James,  Lionel,  St.  Peter's  College,  Radley,  Abingdon. 

Janvier,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.,  clo  Bro7vn,  Shipley  and  Co..,  123,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

Jasonidy,  O.  John,  Blondet  Street,  Limassol,  Cyprus. 

Jeans,  Rev.  G.  E.,  Shorwell,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 


*Jcbb,  Sir  Rich:ircl  C,  D.C.L.,  Ll-.I).,  Litt.l).,  U.V.   (President),  Spriiii^ficld  Ncivnhatii, 
Cambri({i:;c. 
Jenkinsfju,  !•".  J.  H.,  Trinity  Ct>//t\i;i\  C(iiiil»ii{y;e. 

Jenner,  Miss  Lucy  A.,  25,  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensim^ton,  \V. 

Jcvons,  F.  I>.,  The  Castle,  Durham. 

Jcx-IUake,  Miss,  Girtofi  C(>//t[i;e,  Canihi idu;c. 

Joachim,  Miss  M.,  8,  Broad-auiy  Huiidini^s,  lu-adint^. 

Johnson,, Miss  Lorna,  IVood/eiiih,  Altrinchani. 

Jonas,  Maurice,  9,  Bedford  Square,  IV.C. 
^Jones,  H.  Stuart,  Glany-Mor,  Sandesfoot,  Pembrokeshire. 

Jones,  W.  H.  S.,  'The  Perse  School,  Cambridi^e. 

Jones,  WilHam,  3,  Summerhill  Terrace,  Benvick-07i-Tivced. 

Jud-e,  Max,  7,  Pall  Mall,  S.  \V. 

Karo,  Cieorgc,  Akademisches  Kiinstmuseum,  Bonn  am  Rhein. 

Keene,  I'rof.  Charles  H.,  University  Club,  Dublin. 

Keith,  A.  Ilerricdale,  Colofiial  OJJice^  Downini^  Street,  S.  IV. 

Kelly,  Charles  Arthur,  30,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

Keltie,  J.  S.,  LL.I).,  Glendcvon  House,  Contpayne  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Kempthorne,  Rev.  1*.H.,  The  Rectory,  Wyck  Risini^fon,  Stow-on-the-Wold. 

Kennedy,  J.,  12,  Froiinal  Lane,  Finchley  Road,  N.  W. 

Kensington,  Miss  Frances,  83,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Kenyon,  Y.  G.,  D.Litt.  (Council),  British  Museum,  W.C. 

Ker,  Prof.  W.  P.,  95,  Goivcr  Street,  W.C. 

Kerr,  Prof.  Alexander,  Madison,  Wisco7isin,  U.S.A. 

Keser,  Dr.  ].,  Colatel,  Chemin   Vinet,  Lausanne. 

Kettlewell,  Rev.  P.  W.  H.,  i,  Albert  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Kieffer,  Prof.  John  15.,  Collei^e  Aveuue,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

King,  J.  I^.,  Grammar  School,  Bedford. 

King,  Rev.  Canon  J.  R.,  St.  Petet^s  Vicaraj^e,  O.xford. 

King,  Mrs.  Wilson,  19,  Ilii^hfield  Road,  Edi^baston,  Birmingham. 

Knowlcs,  Sir  James,  K.C.V'.O.,  Queen  Anne's  Lodi^e,  St.  fame^  Park,  S.W. 

Kohler,  Olivia  C,  39,  Kint^swood  Avenue,  (Queen^s  Park,  IV. 

Lane,  Mrs.  Charles  'P.,  Dangstein,  Pctersfield. 

Lang,  Andrew,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  i,  Marloes  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
*Lang,  Sir  R.  Hamilton,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Grove,  Dedham,  Essex. 

Langdon-Davies,  B.  N.,  Copthill,  Burgh  Heath,  Surrey. 

Langton,  Neville,  63,  Harley  Street,  W. 
fLansdowne,   The    Most    Hon.    the    Marquess  of,    K.G.,    G.C.S.L,   G.C.LE.,  G.C.M.G., 
Bowood,  Calne,  Wilts. 

Lathburj",  Miss,  19,  Lingfield  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

La  Touche,  C.  D.,  53,  Raglan  Road,  Dublin. 

Latour,  Miss  de,  178,  EarPs  Court  Road,  S.  IV 

Leaf,  Herbert,  'The  Green,  Marlborough. 
t-JLcaf,  Walter,  Litt.D.,  D.Litt.  (V.P.),'6,  Susse.v  Place,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Lccky,  Mrs.,  38,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.  W 

Leeper,  Alexander,  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Melbourne. 

Lcc-Warner,  Miss  Evelyn,  Lynwode,  Godalming. 

Legge,  F.,  6,  Gray's  Inn  Square,  W.C. 

Leigh,  Rev.  A.  Austen,  Provost  of  Kinifs  College,  Cambridge. 

Leigh,  W.  Austen,  Hartfield,  Roehampton,  S.  W. 

Lewis,  Harry  R.,  5,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

Lewis,  Miss  M.  B.,  42,  Shretvsbury  Road,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 
t Lewis,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Castle-brae,  Chesterton  Road,  Cambridge. 

Leycester,  Mrs.  Rafe,  6,  Cheyne  ITalk,  S.W. 

Lindley,  Miss  Julia,  74,  Shooter's  Hill  Ro(ui,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Lingen,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B.,  13,  Wetherby  Gardens^  S.IP. 

Lingen,  Lady,  13,  Wetherby  Gardens,  S.]V. 


Lister,  Hon.  Reginald,  British  Legation^  Copenhagen. 

Lloyd,  Miss  A.  M.,  Caythotpe  Hall.,  Grantham. 
tLock,  Rev.  W.,  D.D.,  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
tLoeb,  James,  37,  East  ■})Zth  Street,  New  York. 
t Longman,  Miss  Mary,  27,  Norfolk  Square,  Hyde  Park,   IV. 

Lorimer,  Miss  H.  L.,  Somerville  College,  Oxford. 
^'Loring,  William  (Council),  2,  Hare  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

Lunn,  Henry  S.,  M.D.,  Oldfeld House,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Lunn,  W.  Holdsworth,  5,  E?idsleigh  Gardens,  N.W. 

Lyttelton,  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.,  Haileybury  College,  Hertford. 
*Macan,  R.  W.,  University  College,  Oxford. 

McAnally,  H.  W.  W.,  War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.  IV. 

McArthur,  A.  G.,  28,  Linden  Gardens,  IV. 

McDaniel,  J.  H.,  Hohart  College,  Genera,  A\  Y. 

.Macdonald,  (ieorge  (Council),  T/te  University,  Glasgow. 

Macdonald,  Miss  Louisa,  Women's  College,  Sydney  University,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Macdonell,  W.  R.,  LL.D.,  Bridgefield  Bridge  of  Don,  Aberdeenshire. 

McDougall,  Miss  Eleanor,  Westfield  College,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

McDowall,  Miss  Katherine  Ada,  166,  Holland  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

MacEwen,  Rev.  Prof.  Alex.  Robertson,  5,  Doune  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

Mclntyre,  P.  S.,  The  University,  St.  Andrews. 

Maclvcr,  D.  Randall,  Wolverton  House,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Mackechnie,  W.  W.  1 50,  Byres  Road,  Glasgow. 

McKerrow,  Miss,  .SV.  Leofiard's  School,  St.  Andrews,  Fife,  N.B. 

Mackenzie,  Duncan,  34,  Via  Monte  Giordano,  Rome. 

Mackenzie,  R.  J.,  12,  Great  Stuart  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Mackerell,  Charles  E.,  36,  Balhatn  Hill,  S.  W. 

MacLehose,  James  ].,  61,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Macmillan,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Bramshott  Chase,  Shottermill,  Surrey. 
*Macmillan,  George  A.,  D.Litt.  (Hon.  Sec),  St.  Martin- s  Street,  W.C. 

Macmillan,  Mrs.  George  A.,  19,  EarPs  Terrace,  Kensington,  W . 

Macmil'an,  Maurice,  52,  Cadogan  Place,  S.  IV. 
+  Macmillan,  W.  E.  F.,  19,  Earl's  Terrace,  Ketisington,  W. 
tMacnaghten,  Hugh,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Macnaghten,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  198,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
tMagrath,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Pro7'Ost  of  Qufen's  College,  Oxford. 
*Mahaffy.  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Triytity  College,  Dublin. 

Mair,  Prof.  A.  W.,  The  University,  Edinburgh. 
tMalim,  F".  B.  Marlborough  College,  Wilts. 

Mallet,  P.  W.,  25,  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 

Manatt,  Prof.  Irving,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 
tMarindin,  G.  E.  (Council),  Chesterton,  Bridgnorth,  Salop. 
tMarquand,  Prof.  Allan,  Princeton  College,  Ne7v  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

Marsh,  E.,  3,  Gray's  Inn  Place,  W.C. 

Marshall,  Miss,  Far  Cross,  Woore,  Ne^ucastle,  Staffs. 

Marshall,  Frederick,  British  Museum,  W.C. 

Marshall,  John,  I^wes  House,  Lewes. 

Marshall,  T-  H.,  Benmore,  Simla,  India. 

Marshall,  Prof.  J.  W.,  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

Marshall,  R.,  31,  The  Waldrons,  Croydon. 

Marshall,  T.,  Highfield,  Chapel  Allerton,  I^eeds. 
tMartin,  R.  B.,  M.P.,  10,  Hill  Street,  W. 
tMartyn,  Edward,  Tillyra  Castle,  Ardrahan,  County  Galway. 

Massy,  Lieut.-Colonel  P.  H.  H.,  H.M.  V.  Consulate,  Mersina,  Asia  Minor. 

Matheson,  P.  E.,  New  College,  Oxford. 

Mathews,  C.  E.,  J. P.,  29,  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

Mavrogordato,  J.,  Exeter  Colltge,  Oxford. 


Mavrogorclato,  I'andcli  A.,  74,  Westbounic  'J'crniic;  HyJc  Payk\  //'. 

Mayor,  W.  B.,  Clifton  Col/es^e,  Bristol. 

Mayor,  Rev.  Prof.  Joseph  1}.^  (Jucensxdtc  //ousc,  A'i/ii^sto/i  J/ill,  Surrey. 

Mayor,  R.  J.  G.  (Council),  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Measures,  A.  E.,  King  Kd^vard  VI .  School,  Birinim^hani. 

Merk,  F.  H.,  Christ s  Hospital,  West  //or sham. 

Merry,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Rector  of  IJncoln  College,  Oxford. 

Methuen,  A.  M.  S.,  Ne7u  /'lace,  h/aslemcrc. 

Micrs,  i'rof.  H.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Magdalen  College,  O.xford. 

Michel,  Prof.  Ch.,  42,  Avenue  /Uonden,  Liege,  Belgium. 

Miller,  William,  10,  Cheyne  Gardens,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

.Milliet,  P.,  95,  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  Paris. 

Millin<;jen,  Prof  Alexander  van,  /iohert  College,  Constantinople. 

Millington,  Miss  M.  V.,  1,  .S7.  Anne's  Villas,  P/olland  /'ark  Avenue,  IV. 

Milne,  J.  Grafton,  Duncroff,  Linden  Gardens,  L^eatherhead,  Surrey. 

Milner,  His  ICxcellency  Viscount,  G.C.B.,  Government  //ouse,  l'retoria,S.  Africa. 

Minet,  Miss  Julia,  18,  Sussex  Square,  //yde  /'ark,  IV. 

Minns,  Ellis  11.,  /'eml/roke  College,  Cambridge. 

Minturn,  Miss  E.  T.,  14,  Chelsea  /imbankment,  S.W. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  C.  \N.,fesmond  Towers,  A'exacastleoti-Tyne. 
tMocatta,  F.  D.,  9,  Connaught  Place,  Edgware  /ioad,  W. 

Moline,  Miss  I.  P.,  172,  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
+  Mond,  Mrs.  Frida,  The  Poplars,  20,  Avenue  /ioad,  /\egenfs  Park,  A\  W. 
♦Monro,  D.  B.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  (V.P.),  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Monson,    His    i:xcellcncy    the    Rij,du     Hon.    .Sir    E.    J.,    G.C.P..,    Ci.C.M.(;.,    H.B.M. 
Ambassador,  British  Embassy,  /'aris. 

Moore,  B.  I'.,  75,  Holland  /\oad,  /Kensington,  IV. 

Morgan,  Prof.  Morris  H.,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass,  U.S.A. 

Morgan,  Miss,  64,  Scarsdale  Villas,  Kensington    W. 

Morice,  Rev.  F.  U.,  Mount-Herman,  Woking. 
*Morley,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  31,  Prince's  Gardens,  S.W. 
tMorshead,  E.  D.  A.,  29,  Trinity  Square,  Sout/iwark,  S.E. 

Moss,  The  Rev.  H.  W.,  The  School  House,  Shrewsbury. 

Mount,  Rev.  C.  B.,  14,  Nor/iam  /\oad,  Oxford. 

Moxon,  Rev.  T.  Allen,  106,  Goldsmith  Street,  Nottingham. 

Mozley,  H.  W.,  The  White  Hoifse,  L/aslemere. 
tMunro,  J.  A.  R.,  LJncoln  College,  Oxford. 

Murray,  G.  G.  A.  (Council),  Harford,  Churt,  /uirn/iam. 
t*Myers,  Ernest  (Council),  Brackenside,  Chislehurst. 
tMyres,  J.  Linton,  C/irist  Church,  Oxford. 
+Nairn,  Rev.  J.  Arbuthnot,  Merchant  Taylors  School,  E.C. 

Nash,  Mrs.  Vaughan,  42,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead. 

Newman,  W.  L.,  Litt.U.,  D.Litt.,  Pittville  La^vn,  Cheltenhav{. 

Newton,  The  Lord,  6,  Belgrave  Square,  S.  W. 

Nichols,  Morton  C,  .^/etropolitan  Club,  /-"ifth  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Noack,  Prof.  Ferdinand,  Niemanns2ueg  18,  Kiel. 

Northampton,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of,  51,  Lennox  Gardens,  S.W. 

Oakesmith,  John,  D.Litt.  (Lond.),  99,  Albert  Bridge  Road,  Battersea  Park.  S.  IV. 

Odgers,  Rev.  J.  Edwin,  D.D.,  145,  Wood-itock  Road,  Oxford. 

Ogilvy,  Miss  Alison,  12,  Prince  Edwards  A/ansions,  Pembridge  Square,  W. 

Ommanney,  Admiral  .Sir  Erasmus  K.,  29,  Connaught  Square,  W. 

Oppe,  A.  P.,  TJie  University,  Edinburgh. 

Orpen,  Rev.  T.  H.,  Binnbrooke,  Cambridge. 

Osgood,  Hamilton,  M.D.,  8,  Mount  Vernon  Place,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Owen,  Rev.  E.  C.  Everard,  The  Knoll,  Harrow-on-i/ie-Z/ill. 

Page,  T.  E.,  Charterhouse,  Godalming. 

Pallis,  Alexander,  Tatoi,  Aigburgh  Drive,  Liverpool. 
t  Parry,  Rev.  O.  H.,  /nglehope,  Cranmer  Road,  Cambridge. 
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Parry,  Rev.  R.  St.  J.,  Trinity  Co/le<;r,  CainliriJ^v. 

Paton,  James  Morton,  IVesIcyan  University^  Middlctou<n^  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Paton,  W.  R.,  Maison  Camus,  Place  Marc,  Viroflay,  Seinc-ct  Oisc,  Fi-ance. 
Paton,  J.  Lewis,  Grammar  School,  Manchester. 

Payne-Smith,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Moultrie  Road,  Rui^hy. 

Pears,  Edwin,  2,  Rue  de  la  Banque,  Constantinople. 

Peckover,  Alexander,  Wisbech,  Cambs. 

Peckovcr,  Miss  Alexandrina,  Bank  House,  Wisbech. 

Peers,  C.  R.,  96,  Givs^'enor  Road,  S.W. 

Peilc,  John,  Litt.D.,  Master  of  Christ's  Colle-^e,  Cambridi^e. 

Pelham,  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur,  15,  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W. 

Pelham,  Professor  H.  F.  (VM'.),  President  of  Trinity  Collci^c,  Oxford. 

Pember,  E.  H.,  K.C.,  Vicar's  Hill,  near  Lymittirton,  Hants. 

Penrose,  Miss  Emily  (Council),  Royal  Holhnvay  Colleii^e,  Englefield  Green,  S.O.,  Surrey 
♦tPercival,  F.  W.,  2,  South-wick  Place,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

Perkins,  O.  T.,  Wellini^ton  Collet^e,  Berks. 

Perry,  Prof.  Edward  Delavan,  Columbia  University,  A'eio  York  City,  U.S.A. 

Pesel,  Miss  Laura,  Oak  House,  Bradford. 

Philips,  Mrs.  Herbert,  Sutton  Oaks,  Maccl.sfield. 

Phillimore,  Prof  J.  S.,  The  University,  Glasgozv. 

Philpot,  Hamlet  S.,  The  County  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

Pinckney,  A.  B.,  The  Orchard,  BatJiford,  Somerset. 

Plater,  Rev.  Charles,  S.J.,  .S7.  Marfs  Hall,  Stonyhurst,  Blackburn. 
tPlatt,  Prof  Arthur,  5,  Chester  Terrace,  N.W. 

Pogson-Smith,  W.  G.,  .S7.  fohn's  College,  Oxford. 

Pollard,  A.  T.,  City  of  London  .School,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C. 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  IJart.,  48,  Great  Cumberland  Plue,  W. 
tPope,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  60,  Banbufy  Road,  Oxford. 
tPostgatc,  Prof.  J.  I'.,  Litt.D.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Powell,  Sir  F.  S.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  i,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  IV. 

Powell,  John  U.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

Poynter,  Sir  Edward  J.,  Bart.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.A.,  88,  Knightsbridge,  S.W. 

Preece,  Sir  William  H.,  Gothic  Lodge,  Wimbledon  Common,  S.JV. 

Pretor,  A.,  2,  Camden  Place,  IVyte,  Weymouth. 

Price,  Miss  Mabel,  Charlton,  Headington,  Oxford. 

Prickard,  A.  O.,  Nen>  College,  Oxford. 

Proctor,  Mrs.  A.,  The  Lodge,  Walt  ham  Cross. 

Prothero,  Henry,  13,  Promenade,  Cheltenham. 
tPryor,  Francis  R.,  Woodfeld,  Half  eld,  Herts. 
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Roberts,  Principal  T.  F.,  Sherborne  House,  Aberyst7cith. 

Roberts,  Professor  W.  Rhys.  The  Uni^'crsity,  Leeds. 

Robertson,  Miss  Hilda,  57,  Harrim^ton  Gardens,  \V. 

Robinson,  Charles  Newton,  \\,fohn  Street,  Mayfair,  \V. 

Robinson,  Edward,  Director  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  .\Liss.  U.S., I. 

Robinson,  G.  (i.,  /////  Side,  Godalming. 

Robinson,  T.  P.  G.,  Ashfield,  Rothsay  Place,  Bedford. 

Robinson,  \V.  S.,  Courtfield,  Ji'est  Hill,  Putney  Heath. 

Rodd,  Sir  Rcnnell,  K.C.M.G.,  17,  Stratford  Place,  IV. 

Rogers,  I5enjaniin  liickley,  Eastwood,  Strawberry  Hill,  Twickenham. 

Rome,  W.,  Crceksca  Place,  Burnhain-on-Crouch. 
tRosebcry,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  K.G.,  38,  Berkeley  Square,  IV. 

Rosenorn-Lchn,  The  Baroness,  Palazzo  Bindanj^oli,  Assist,  Italy. 

Ross,  W.  D.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Rotton,  Sir  J.  P.,  Lockwood,  Frith  Hill,  Godalming,  Surrey. 

Rous,  Lieut. -Colonel,  IVorstead  House,  Norwich. 
tRouse,  W.  H.  D.,  Litt.D.,  16,  Brookside,  Cambridge. 

Ruben,  Paul,  39,  Lex  ham  Gardens,  Kensington,  IV. 

Rubie,  Rev.  Alfred  E.,  The  Royal  Naval  School,  Eltham,  S.E. 

Rucker,  Miss  S.  C,  4,  Vanbrugh  Terrace,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Riicker,  Principal  Sir  A.  W.,  D.Sc,  P\R.S.,  19,  Gledhow  Gardens,  S.  Kensington,  S.W. 

Runtz,  Ernest,  i  r,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

Rustafjaell,  R.  de,  i,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  IV. 

Rutherford,  Rev.  W.  Gunion,  LL.D.,  Little  Hallands,  Bishopstone,  Lewes. 

Salisbury,  F.  S.,  Hulme  Grammar  School,  Manchester. 

Sambon,  .Arthur,  6,  Rue  de  Port  Mahon,  Paris. 
Sanborn,  F.  P.,  Concord,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
tSandys,  J.  E.,  Litt.D.  (V.P.),  St.fohtis  College,  Cambridge. 
f  Sandys,  Mrs.,  Merlon  House,  Cambridge. 

t*Sayce,  Rev.  Prof.  A.  H.,  LL.D.  (V.P.),8,  Chalmers  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
fScaramanga,  A.  P.,  18,  Barks  ton  Gardens,  Kensington,  S.  IV. 
Schultz,  R.  Weir,  6,  Mandeville  Place,  IV. 
Schuster,  l"rnest,  12,  Harrington  Gardens,  .S.IV. 
Scouloudi,  Stephanos,  Athens,  Greece. 

Scull,  Miss  Sarah  A.,  Smethport,  McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Seager,  Richard  B.,  c',o  Baring  Bros.  £^»  Co.,  Ltd.,  8,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
Seeker,  W.  H.   Aysgarth  School,  Newton-le-Willows,  R.S.O.,  Vorks. 
Seebohm,  Hugh,  The  Hermitage,  Hit  chin. 
Seltman,  E.  J.,  Kinghoe,  Great  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 
tSelwyn,  Rev.  E.  C,  D.D.,  School  House,  Uppingham 
Shadwell,  C.  L.,  D.C.L.,  Oriel  College,  O.xford. 
Sharkey,  J.  A.,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Sharpe,  Miss  Catharine,  Stoneycroft,  Elstree,  Herts. 
Sherwell,  John  W.,  Sadler's  Hall,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Shewan.  Alexander,  Seehof,  St.  .4ndre-ws.  Fife. 
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GREAT  BRITAIX  AND  1  RELAX D. 
Aberdeen.  'J"hc  University  Library. 
Aberystwith.   J  lie  University  Col'lc-e  of  Wales. 

Birming^ham,  The  Central  Free  Lil>rary,  Rahliffe  P/au;  lUrmin-^ham  (A.  Capel  Shaw 
1-sq.).  ' 

The  University  of  Birmin-^ham. 
Clifton,  Tiic  Liljrary  of  Clifton  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Cambridge,  The  Fitzwilliam  Archaeological  Museum. 
„  The  (iirton  College  Library. 

»  The  Library  of  Kinj^'s  College. 

„  The  Library  of  .St.  John's  College. 

,,  The  Library  of  Trinity  College. 

,>  The  Library  of  Trinity  Hall. 

"^  ,,  The  University  Library. 

Cardiff,  The  University  College  of  South  Wales,  CantiJ). 
Charterhouse,  The  Library  of  Charterhouse  School,  C.odalmiii:^. 
Dublin,  The  King's  Inns  Librarj-. 

„         The  National  Library  of  Ireland. 
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■*■       „         The  Library  of  Trinity  College. 
Dundee,  The  University  College. 
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.,  The  Sellar  and  Goodhart  Library,  Utiiversitv,  Ediiiinir.-h. 
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SI^SSION    1903-1904. 


Tin;  I-'irst  General  Meeting  was  held  on  November  3rd,  when  Mr.  E. 
Norm.m  Gardiner  read  a  paper  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides 
on  '  Athletic  Scenes  in  (ireck  Art  representing  the  Armed  Race,'  the 
Vicc-Chanccllor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  being  in  the  chair.  This 
interesting  paper  was  practically  a  section  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  longer  article, 
'Notes  on  the  Greek  h^ootracc '  which  appeared  subsequently  in  the 
Journal  {J.I/.S.  xxiii.  p.  261).  Among  the  points  brought  out  were  the 
concurrence  of  the  vase  paintings  with  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
excavations  at  Olympia,  Delphi,  and  hLpidaurus;  the  methods  of  starting 
and  turning  ;  and  the  semi-humorous  character  of  the  armed  footrace 
at  lesser  local  festival.^.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper, 
Professor  Percy  Gardner,  I'rofessor  Ernest  Gardner,  and  the  lecturer 
took    part. 

A  special  General  Meeting  was  held  at  Burlington  Hou.se  on  November 
24th,  1904,  when  Dr.  Evans  gave  an  account  of  his  most  recent  excava- 
tions in  Crete.  Professor  Butcher  occupied  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Evans 
lectured  to  a  large  and  interested  audience. 

As  the  result  of  the  last  sea.son's  excavations  we  are  now  able  not  only 
to  recognise  an  earlier  and  a  later  Palace  at  Knossos,  but  to  distinguish 
successive  periods  in  the  development  of  each.  Taking  the  earlier  Palace 
first,  over  the  twenty-five  feet  of  neolithic  deposits  lies  a  stratum  belonging 
to  an  early  civilisation,  over  which  in  their  turn  have  been  found  traces  of 
a  far  more  highly  developed  mode  of  life  .showing  points  of  contact  with 
the  twelfth  dynasty  of  l\g>pt  and  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
millennium  before  our  era.  The  inagnificent  polychrome  vases  of  the 
'  Middle  Minoan'  period  belong  to  this  epoch. 

Of  the  later  Palace  the  most  recent  elements  may  be  dated  approxi- 
mately at  1500  B.C.,  but  a  remarkable  series  of  discoveries  has  shown  that 
approximately  three  hundred  years  before  this  date,  and  probably  at  the 
time    of   .some    great    disturbance  within   the   Palace,    portions    of   certain 
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magazines  and  a  whole  series  of  stone  receptacles  with  their  contents  had 
been  purposely  closed  by  buildin;^  paved  floors  above  them. 

Several  of  these  repositories  belonging  to  this  penultimate  Period 
contained  quantities  of  gold-foil  and  remains  of  cypress  wood  chests  that 
had  been  inlaid  with  plaques  of  crystal  and  faience  and  doubtless  once 
contained  treasure.  The  two  most  spacious  and  important  of  these 
repositories  were  filled  with  relics  of  a  sanctuary  including  faience  figures 
of  a  Snake  Goddess  and  Votaries,  exquisite  inlays  and  reliefs  of  the  same 
material,  tablets  showing  a  new  intermediate  form  of  script  and  clay 
scalings  that  had  belonged  to  priestly  documents  now  perished.  It  was 
remarkable  that  .several  of  these  bore  religious  symbols  in  the  shape  either 
of  a  plain  cross  or  of  a  Crux  gammata  or  '  Swastika.'  But  the  great 
surprise  of  the  excavation  was  the  discover}-  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  central  object  of  cult  in  the  shape  of  a  marble  cross  of  orthodox  Greek 
shape.  Dr.  Iwans  referred  to  other  pre-Christian  survivals  of  this  symbol 
which  seemed  to  fit  on  to  this  Minoan  Cult.  In  the  same  way  the  Minoan 
idea  of  the  dove  as  divine  intermediar}'  had  also  showed  itself  ver)' 
persistent.  These  remains  belonged  to  what  appeared  to  have  been  an 
extensive  sanctuary  in  the  West  Wing  of  the  Palace  including  the  pillars 
incised  with  the  double  axes.  It  was  becoming  more  and  more  probable 
that  the  early  rulers  of  Knossos  were  Priest  Kings  like  those  of  Anatolia, 
— a  conclusion  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  tradition  that  made  Minos 
the  Cretan  Moses  and  '  companion  '  of  Zeus. 

Other  interesting  finds  of  the  last  season  were  passed  in  review. 
The  theatre  brought  to  light  near  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Palace  might 
actually  represent  the  traditional  Choros  of  Ariadne,  indeed  a  wall  paint- 
ing from  a  neighbouring  part  of  the  Palace  showed  brilliantly  attired 
women  dancing  in  a  walled  enclosure. 

A  dependance  of  the  Palace  on  the  N.Pl.,  also  recently  excavated,  showed 
a  marvellously  preserved  royal  Villa  with  flights  of  stairs  and  remains 
of  upper  storeys,  the  principal  hall  of  which  afforded  an  extraordinarj- 
anticipation  of  the  later  basilica. 

The  Second  General  Meeting  was  held  on  February  23rd,  the  Provost 
of  Oriel  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Farnell  read  a  paper  on  the  early  Apolline  cults  of  Lycia 
and  Attica,  and  the  light  which  they  throw  on  questions  of  ethnographj-. 
He  began  by  explaining  that  the  only  derivation  of  the  epithet  Au/ce^o? 
possible  on  etymological  grounds  was  its  formation  from  Xu/co?,  a  wolf. 
Descending  from  the  north,  the  worship  of  the  wolf-god  reached  Attica 
and  the  Peloponnesus,  whence  in  very  early  times  (before  the  fourteenth 
century  B.C.,  if  the  Rjika  of  Rameses  II.  are  Hellenic  Lykioi)  Hellenic 
settlers  following  a  route,  which  included  both  Crete  and  Rhodes,  landed  in 
S.W.  Asia  Minor.  They  brought  with  them  the  worship  of  the  wolf-god  ; 
they  called  the  tcmenos  of  his  temple  r)  AvKeia,  and  themselves  and  their 
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territory  Avkioi  and  AvKia.  In  the  second  portion  of  his  paper,  Dr.  Farnell 
discussed  the  early  Attic  cults  of  Apollo.  Althouf^^h  in  Athens  in  later 
times  the  worship  of  Apollo  Patroos  became  the  test  of  political  en- 
franchisement, Apollo  was  not  a  primitive  Attic  deity.  His  worship  was 
an  Ionian  importation  reachinc^  Attica  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
lonians  of  the  Tetrapolis,  who,  probably  in  Mycenean  times,  had  colonised 
Dclos  and  later  won  predoininance  in  Athens. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Professor  E.  A.  Gardner,  Sir  Henry 
Howorth.  Mr.  A.  G.  Bather,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  took  part. 

Before  the  meeting- terminated  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  exhibited  lantern  slides 
of  the  Hermes  after  Alcamcnes  recently  discovered  by  the  German 
excavators  at  Per^^jamon.  A  short  discussion  followed  on  the  effect  which 
this  disco\-er\'  must  ha\c  on  cnir  ideas  of  the  style  of  Alcamenes. 

The  Third  General  Meeting  was  held  on  Ma\-  3rd,  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  in 
the  chair. 

Professor  \V.  Ridgewaj-  read  a  paper  on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  drama, 
in  which  he  combated  successively  most  of  the  accepted  beliefs  that  have 
grown  up  round  this  perennially  interesting  topic.  He  first  deprecated  the 
idea  that  the  drama  was  originally  a  Dorian  institution.  On  linguistic 
grounds  there  was  nothing  essentiall)^  Doric  in  the  choruses  of  the  .\ttic 
drama,  and  it  was,  he  contended,  unlikely  that  the  Athenians  would  borrow 
for  sacred  purposes  the  dialect  of  a  people  whom  they  would  not  allow  to 
worship  in  their  temples.  His  next  point  was  that  scholars  were  in  error 
in  attributing  the  origin  of  the  drama  to  the  worship  of  Dion)  sus,  who  was, 
he  demonstrated,  somewhat  of  a  parvenu  in  Attic  religious  belief.  The 
dances  associated  with  his  cult  belonged  to  the  Pangaean  district  in  Thrace, 
but  in  Greece  proper,  long  before  his  southward  journey,  there  were  mimetic 
dances,  particularly  at  Sicyon  and  Tegea,  held  not  in  worship  of  Dion)sus, 
but  in  honour  of  the  dead.  In  this  connection.  Professor  Ridgeway 
maintained  that  the  QvjxkXi)  was  not,  as  generally  believed,  the  altar  of 
Dionysus,  but  the  funeral  mound  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  onl)'  drama 
proper  to  Dionysus  was  the  Satyric,  which  arose  when  in  later  times  there 
was  superadded  to  a  trilog)'  in  honour  of  a  dead  hero  a  drama  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  in  which  his  fellow  countrymen  and  votaries 
the  Satyri  formed  the  chorus. 

In  conclusion.  Professor  Ridgeway  justified  the  famous  Horatian  line 
on  Thespis  by  the  theory  that  the  poet  was  impljing  the  detachment 
of  what  had  been  hitherto  a  local  religious  usage  from  its  particular 
shrine  and  its  adoption  into  a  great  form  of  literature,  which  became 
henceforward  independent  of  local  association  and  capable  of  representation 
anywhere. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion.  Professor  Ernest  Gardner,  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  and  Sir  Henr)-  Howorth  took  part.  Professor  Ridgewa>' 
in  his  reply  admitted  the  part  played  b)'  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  the 
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development  of  the  drama,  but  i)ointed  out  that  liis  paper  was  main  I)-  con- 
cerned with  its  origin. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Burlington  House  on  Tucsda)-,  June 
2<Sth,  1904,  the  President,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  M.P.,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  George  Macmillan)  read  the  following  report 
on  behalf  of  the  Council  : — 

The  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  lias  been  good  in  all 
tiepartments,  though  not  specially  eventful. 

Four  General  Meetings  have  been  held,  and  have  been  well  attended. 
In  November  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  gave  an  account,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  of  his  last  season's  work  at  Knossos.  In  January  Professor  W.  M. 
Ramsay  laid  before  the  Society  a  new  scheme  of  exploration  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  I'ebruary  Dr.  L.  R.  Farnell  read  a  paper  on  some  local  cults 
in  Attica,  and  in  May  Professor  Ridgeway  read  a  paper  on  '  The  Origin 
of  Greek  Tragedy,'  which  aroused  great  interest,  and  led  to  a  good 
discussion. 

A  further  grant  of  iTioo  has  been  made  to  the  Cretan   Kxjjloration 

Fund.     Dr.  P^vans  has  continued  his  work  at  Knossos,  and  has  opened  a 

series  of  tombs  with  interesting  contents,  and  among  them  one  of  such 

importance  as  seems  to  justify  a  royal  attribution.      He  has  more  recentl}- 

come  on  a  new  range  of  buildings,  attached  to  the  Palace,  which,  from  their 

contents,  he  believes  to  have  been  the  magazines  of  the  arsenal.     Together 

with   inscribed   tablets   related   to   the   store   of  weapons,  he  has  found  a 

collection  of  the  arrow-heads  to  which  the  tablets  refer.     At   Palaikastro, 

where  the  excavations  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  are  also  assisted  by 

the  Cretan  PLxploration  I'und,  have  been  found  parts  of  a  Doric  inscription 

with  a  ritual  hymn  to  Zeus,  which  seems  to  locate  the  sanctuar)'  to  the 

Dictaean  Zeus  at  this  spot.     More  fine  pottery  has  been  found,  and  also 

two  ivory  statuettes  of  exquisite  workmanship.     The   British  School  has 

also  been   continuing   its   former  excavations  at  Praesos  where  sufficient 

architectural    fragments   have   been  found    to  suggest    the  restoration    of 

the   temple ;    and    also    an    incomplete    Eteocretan    inscription.       Other 

members  of  the  School  have  been  exploring  in  Laconia  and  Messenia,  and 

in  Melos,  while  Mr.  Wace  has  catalogued  the  sculptures  and  Mr.  Tod  the 

inscriptions  in  the  Museum  at  Sparta. 

It  was  announced  in  the  course  of  the  year  that  a  Joint  Committee 
was  being  formed  for  estabHshing  at  Athens  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Mr.  Penrose.  The  Committee  was  to  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
Briti.sh  School  at  Athens,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  Briti.sh  Architects, 
and  other  leading  scholars,  English  and  foreign.  Lady  P2vans  and  the 
Hon.  Sec.  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Society  on  this  Committee.  It 
was  ultimately  decided  to  build  a  new  Library,  to  bear  Mr.  Penrose's  name, 
for  the  School  at  Athens,  and  the  work  is  now  in  progress. 
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'Ihe  Council  have  been  occupied  with  the  urran<,^emeiits  for  the 
celebration  of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Societ)', 
which  is  to  take  place  on  July  5.  Unfortunately,  only  a  few  of  the  foreign 
Honorary  Members  will  be  able  to  attend,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
attendance  of  ordinary  members  will  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  importance 
of  the  occasion.  The  Council  decided,  in  connection  with  the  celebration, 
to  raise  the  number  of  foreign  Honorary  Members  to  forty,  which  will 
henceforth  be  regarded  as  the  limit,  and  the  following  have  been  appointed 
to  make  up  the  number — 

Professor  Maxime  Collignon,  Professor  Hermann  Diels,  Professor 
Theodor  Gomperz,  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin, 
Dr.  V.  Iinhoof-lilumer,  Professor  Georg  Loeschcke,  Signer  Paolo  Orsi, 
M.  Georges  I'errot,  I'rofes.sor  Karl  Robert.  M.  Valerios  Stais,  M.  Ch. 
Tsountas,  M.  Henri  Weil,  Professor  John  Williams  White,  Professor  T.  I). 
Se)'mour. 

A  dii)l(jma  for  presentation  to  Honorar)-  Members  has  been  designefl 
by  a  special  Committee. 

In  the  early  part  of  1904  Mr.  Haker-l'enoyre,  the  Librarian  of  the 
Society,  who  also  holds  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  British  Schools  at  Athens 
and  Rome,  being  free  of  other  engagements,  offered  his  entire  services  to  the 
three  bodies.  It  has  for  some  time  past  been  felt  by  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr. 
Macmillan,  that  with  the  increasing  pres.sure  of  other  engagements,  he  could 
not  much  longer  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  the  post.  It  did  not  seem  likely 
that  an\-  other  member  could  be  found  to  take  his  place,  and  the  Council 
have  therefore  decided,  after  full  consideration,  to  nominate  Mr.  Baker- 
I'enoyre  as  Secretary  to  the  Society  at  a  salary  of  ;^8o  a  year,  in  addition 
to  the  £60  a  year  which  he  was  already  receiving  as  Librarian.  It  is 
believed  that  in  his  new  capacity  Mr.  Penoyre  will  be  able  to  render  ver}- 
important  service  to  the  Society,  and  his  appointment,  which  members  are 
to-day  invited  to  confirm,  will  enable  Mr.  Macmillan  to  retain  his  post  as 
Hon.  Secretary,  while  relieving  him  of  its  more  arduous  obligations.  In 
order  to  meet  the  additional  charge  upon  the  Society's  resources,  it  is 
proposed  that  as  from  January  i,  1905,  the  entrance  fee  shall  be  raised 
from  one  guinea  to  two  guineas.  Considering  all  the  privileges  now 
offered  to  members  in  the  extension  of  the  library,  and  of  the  photographic 
collection,  and  in  view  of  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  the  Society 
for  assistance  in  all  fields  of  archaeological  research,  the  additional 
entrance  fee  seems  to  be  justified  in  any  case,  and  the  Council  therefore 
trust  that  members  will  ratify  their  proposal. 

The  Council  record,  with  regret,  the  death,  last  autumn,  of  Mr.  William 
Riseley,  who  had  faithfully  filled  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Society  since  1880,  and  showed  a  constant  devotion  to  its  interests, 
which  was  heartil>-  appreciated  by  members.  Mr.  Riseley  had  also  assisted 
successive   Hon.  Treasurers    with    the   accounts  of  the    Society.     On  his 
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death  it  was  thought  best  to  divide  his  work,  and  Mr.  George  Garnett  was 
appointed  Assistant  Treasurer,,  while  for  a  time  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  was  filled  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ludbrook.  Now,  however,  that  it  is 
proposed  to  appoint  Mr.  Baker-Penoyre  paid  Secretary  to  the  Society  Mr. 
Ludbrook 's  appointment  comes  to  an  end. 

The  volume  on  the  Excavations  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  at 
ITivlakopi,  in  the  island  of  Melos,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in 
previous  Reports,  has  now  been  issued  at  the  price  of  20J-,  to  members,  and 
30J-.  to  the  general  public.  The  cost  of  the  publication — about  i^45o — is 
considerably  more  than  was  anticipated,  but  fts  archaeological  importance 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  hoped  that  enough  copies  will  be  sold  to 
members  and  others  to  ensure  the  Society  against  actual  loss.  The  Council 
trust  that  members  will  realise  the  importance  of  standing  by  the  Society 
in  this  undertaking  in  order  to  encourage  similar  enterprises  in  the  future. 
The  publication  of  the  results  of  excavations  is  at  least  as  helpful  to 
archaeological  research  as  the  excavations  themselves,  and  yet  the  Society 
is  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  it  entirely  out  of  its  ordinary  revenue,  and 
must  therefore  rely  upon  the  willingness  of  its  members  to  assist  by 
purchasing  such  extra  volumes  at  cost  price. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  such  enterprises  as  the  i.ssue  of  the 
facsimile  of  the  Codex  Venetus  of  Aristophanes,  undertaken  at  the  joint 
cost  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America.  About 
140  copies  have  now  been  disposed  of,  but  there  is  still  a  deficit  of  about 
£220,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  coming  year  this  may  be  made  good  by  a 
further  sale  of  copies  to  members  and  libraries. 

The  unexpected  though  welcome  increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
Society  last  year  has  exhausted  the  stock  of  Volume  XXIII  of  the  /oi/ ma/ 
of  Hellenic  Studies.  Much  as  they  regretted  the  additional  expenditure  at 
a  time  when  the  resources  of  the  Society  have  been  somewhat  heavily  taxed, 
the  Council  felt  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  reprint  a  hundred  copies 
at  a  cost  of  about  jCi20.  Not  only  were  some  25  copies  due  to  members, 
but  the  inability  to  supply  complete  sets  would  have  discouraged  new 
libraries  from  subscribing  and  materially  diminished  the  value  of  the 
existing  stock.  With  Volume  XXIV,  1250  copies  of  the  Journal  will  be 
printed  instead  of  1 100  as  heretofore. 

Finance. 

The  Cash  Account  submitted  to  the  meeting  shows  the  mone)s 
actually  received  and  expended  during  the  financial  year.  Thus  ordinary 
receipts  during  the  year  were  ;^I350,  against  ^^1079  during  the  financial 
year  1902  -3.  The  receipts  from  subscriptions,  including  arrears,  amount 
to  ^'872  against  ;^659,  and  the  receipts  from  libraries  ^147  against  ;^202, 
Entrance  fees  to  the  value  of  ^^99  have  been  received,  Life  Subscriptions 
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amountint;-  to  £\26,  and  for  lantern  slides  and  photographs  ^,'58  have  also 
been  received. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  year,  including  grants,  amounts  to 
/'1217.  Payments  for  rent  and  insurance  stand  as  before.  Salaries  have 
risen  from  ^68  to  ^"88.  Sundry  printing,  postage,  and  stationery  show  an 
increase  of  ^50 — ;^I25  against  £j2.  The  cost  of  purchases  for  the  Library 
amounts  to  £s'^  '^"^  against  jCSg,  but  there  is  an  additional  item  of  ^^"55  for 
printing  the  Catalogue.  The  lantern  slides  and  photographs  account 
shows  £S3  against  ^,"35.  The  net  cost  o(  the /oi/mti/  \'o\.  XXIII  amounts 
to  X 5  1 1  against  /"454.  The  usual  grants  of  i^ioo  and  of  £2$  have  been 
made  respectively  to  the  British  Schools  at  Athens  and  Rome,  and  as 
already  stated  ^100  to  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund. 

Outside  the  ordinary  expcntlilurc,  further  sums  of  £S3  and  of  ;^6i 
have  been  paid  respectively  for  the  publication  of  the  volume  on  Phylakopi 
and  of  the  Aristophanes  Facsimile.  In  the  case  of  the  Aristophanes  the 
greater  part  of  this  outlay  has  arisen  from  the  purchase  of  certain  books 
which  formed  part  of  the  consideration  named  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Marcian  Library  at  Venice  for  permission  to  reproduce  the  MS.  In  regard 
to  the  '  Excavations  at  Phylakopi,'  it  should  be  added  that  the  printing, 
paper,  binding,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  amounting  to  about  iJ'250, 
though  recorded  in  the  separate  account,  have  not  yet  been  met.  On  the 
other  hand  about  iJ^i34  have  been  recovered  by  the  sale  of  this  volume  to 
members  and  others,  and  ^^^31  have  been  received  during  the  year  from 
further  sales  of  the  Aristophanes  Facsimile.  The  balance  at  the  Bank  on 
May  31  was  .^243  igs.,  and  the  petty  cash  in  hand  was  ;^i6  os.  S^/. 

The  Council  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  manner  of  presenting  the 
accounts.  It  has  been  the  custom  hitherto  to  charge  the  accounts  of  each 
financial  year  (ending  May  31)  with  the  cost  of  the  two  numbers  of  the 
Journal  issued  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  the  preceding  year.  No 
account  has  been  taken  of  the  cost  of  the  number  issued  in  the  current 
spring,  nothing  having  been  paid  on  it,  though  the  liability  has  been 
incurred.  In  the  same  way  other  outstanding  liabilities  have  not  appeared 
in  the  accounts. 

The  Council  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  They 
think  that  a  more  satisfactory  plan  would  be  to  debit  the  financial  year 
with  the  cost  (paid  or  incurred)  of  the  two  numbers  of  the  Journal 
actually  issued  in  it,  and  so  with  all  other  charges  paid  or  incurred  during 
the  year. 

If  this  change  is  to  be  made,  it  will  involve  charging  in  the  first 
year  against  the  accumulated  funds  of  the  Society  the  number  of  the 
Journal  hitherto  in  arrear.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  credit 
the  succeeding  financial  year,  through  a  suspense  account,  with  the 
unexpired   portion    (seven-twelfths)  of    the  subscriptions,  payable  in  the 
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preceding  January.  Such  a  dealing  with  the  accounts  will  render  possible 
the  presentation  of  a  proper  Balance  Sheet,  showing  the  position  of  the 
Society  on  May  31  in  each  year.  The  Council  propose  to  make  the  change 
next  year,  but  do  not  wish  to  do  it  without  giving  previous  notice. 

They  have,  however,  for  their  own  information  had  accounts  drawn 
up  in  the  proposed  form  for  the  current  year.  After  allowing  for  the 
third  number  of  the  Journal,  and  other  outstanding  liabilities,  as  explained 
above,  and  making  a  low  valuation  of  stock  of  publications  on  hand,  the 
Library,  and  other  assets,  the  Society  shows  a  surplus  on  May  31,  1904,  of 
£\g\o  17s.  ii{/.  ► 

T/ie   Library. 

The  Library  records  shew  that  338  visits  were  paid  to  the  Library  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  as  against  250  for  the  year  1902-3,  and  343  for  the 
year  1901-2.  In  addition  to  books  consulted  in  the  Library,  311  volumes 
were  borrowed,  the  figures  for  the  preceding  years  being  211  and  247. 
This  large  increase  of  books  borrowed  is  the  satisfactory  result  of  the 
issue  of  the  Library  Catalogue  in  print.  Accessions  to  the  Catalogue  are 
now  regularly  printed  in  supplementary  pages  of  the  Journal.  ^ 

141  works  (157  volumes)  have  been  added  to  the  Library.  Among 
accessions  of  special  interest  or  importance  are  : — 

Choiseul-Gouffier,  Voyage pittoresqiie  dans  la  Grcce  \  Dorpfeld  (W.), 
Troja  n)id  II  ion ;  Furtwangler  (A.),  Die  Antiken  Gem  men  ; 
Homolle  (T.),  Foiiilles  de  Delphcs  ;  the  Society's  publication  of  the 
excavations  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  at  Phylakopi  ;  and  a 
quantity  of  monographs  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Murray,  the 
generous  and  valued  donation  of  Mrs.  Murray. 

The  following  periodicals  have  been  added  to  the  Library : — 

A  finales  du  service  des  Antiqiiites  de  f  Egypt e  (with  the  Catalogue 
general des  Antiquitcs  Egyptiennes) ;  Archiv fiir  Religions-  Wissenschaft, 
Gazette  Archcologique,  and  the  publications  of  the  New  Palaeographical 
Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Committee  of  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  the  Syndics  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for 
the  gift  of  books  to  the  Library.  The  following  authors  have  presented 
copies  of  their  works: — Mrs.  Burton  Brown,  Dr.  R.  Caton,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Ldmonds,  Dr.  E.  Freshfield,  Professor  A.  Furtwangler,  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill, 
M.  A.  Sambon,  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  and  Mr.  John  Ward.  Miscellaneous 
donations  of  books  have  been  received  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Whately,  the  Hon.    Secretary,  the    Hon.    Librarian,   and    the    Librarian. 
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The   followinij   puljlishcis    have    presented   books: — Messis.    IkiLcIsmann, 
Kohlhainnicr,  Macmillan,  Mcthuen,  Weidmann. 

While  it  is  giatif)in^  to  record  copious  accessions  to  the  Librar)-,  the 
plan  adopted  by  tlie  Librarian  of  kcepin[^  the  books  in  subject  order  on 
shelves  correspondini^ly  labelled  becomes,  for  reasons  of  space,  incrcasini^l)- 
difficult  to  follow,  but  the  question  of  the  accommodation  of  books  in  the 
S(jciety's  all  too  limited  premises  in  Albcinarle  Street  has  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Council. 


The  Co/lections  of  Negatives,  Photographs,  ami  Slides. 

The  plan  set  forth  in  the  last  report,  b)-  which  numbered  photOL,rraphic 
prints  of  uniform  size,  c(^rrespondin_<(  to  the  6,ooo  negatives  now  in  the 
Society's  possession,  are  rendered  easy  of  access  in  the  Library,  has  been 
carried  out  with  satisfactory  results.  This  collection  forms  the  basis  of  all 
the  Society's  work  in  this  de])artment,  and  by  its  means  465  photographic 
enlargements  and  512  lantern  slides  were  .sold  to  members,  and  the  large 
number  of  1,224  slides  lent  during  the  course  of  the  year.  About  600 
negatives  and  prints  have  been  added  to  the  collection,  with  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  collection  of  slides.  Expression  was  given  in  last  j'ear's 
Report  to  tlie  need  of  a  single  and  comprehensive  catalogue,  on  a  scientific 
plan,  of  all  the  slides  in  the  Society's  possession,  including  the  valuable 
pre-Hellenic  material  collected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  the  lion. 
Keeper  of  the  Collections,  of  which  a  separate  catalogue  appeared  last 
year.  The  Council  have  now  entrusted  the  Librarian  with  this  important 
work,  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  lounial. 
Acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  donations  he  has  received  will  be  made 
in  that  issue. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  catalogue  of  slides  will  also  serve  to 
indicate  the  ground  more  completely  covered  by  the  Society's  collection  of 
negatives,  which  from  their  constant  and  rapid  increase  it  has  been  found 
iinpossible  to  catalogue  in  detail. 

A  small  selection  of  the  photographic  material  now  available  for 
members  will  be  on  view  at  the  Anniversarj-  Meeting  of  next  week.  It 
represents  probably  the  largest,  and  certainly  the  most  economical  col- 
lection of  the  kind  in  existence,  and  should  prove  at  once  a  real  help  to  all 
purposes  of  teaching  and  research,  and  a  marked  addition  to  the  privileges 
of  membership  which  the  Societ}^  affords. 


Conclusion. 

Among  members  lost  by  death  during  the  year,  special   mention  is 
due  to  Dr.  A.  S.  Murra}-,  the  Keeper  of   Greek  and    Roman   Antiquities 
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at  the  British  Museum,  who  had  long  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
Society,  first  as  a  member  of  Council  and  latterly  as  a  Vice-President. 
The  death  of  Professor  Ulrich  Kohler,  one  of  the  original  llonorar)- 
Members  of  the  Society,  should  also  be  recorded. 

During  the  past  year  86  new  members  have  been  elected,  while  45 
have  be.en  lost  by  death  or  resignation.  The  present  number  of  members 
is  H6},  and  there  are  152  subscribing  Libraries. 

On  the  whole  the  Society  has  decidedly  improved  its  position  during  the 
}ear.  The  number  of  new  members,  though  not  so  large  as  the  Council  had 
hoped  might  come  in  during  this  festival  year,  is  still  very  encouraging. 
The  loss  of  46  members  includes — besides  deaths  and  actual  resignations, 
and  four  subscribing  members  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  list  of 
Honorary  Members — a  considerable  number  who  were  so  far  in  arrear  with 
their  subscriptions  that  their  removal  from  the  list  became  necessar)'.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  next  week  may,  b}-  drawing 
attention  to  the  excellent  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Societ}-  during 
its  first  twenty-five  years,  give  a  further  stimulus  to  its  growth,  and  thus 
enable  it  to  meet  more  effectively  the  ever-increasing  demands  made  upon 
its  resources  for  the  promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies  in  every  department. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  the  President  said  that  in 
view  of  the  Commemorative  Meeting  to  be  held  that  da)-  week  (the 
full  report  of  which  appears  below)  he  would  defer  many  of  his  remarks 
to  the  later  occasion.  He  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  work  of  the 
Session  and  referred  in  sympathetic  terms  to  the  loss  the  Society  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray,  Sir  Chas.  Nicholson,  and 
Canon  Ainger. 

Professor  George  Ramsay  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  former  President  and  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected,  and  Mr. 
Cecil  Smith  was  elected  Vice-President  to  fill  the  vacancy  cau.sed  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Dr.  Murray.  Mr.  G.  G.  A.  Murray  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Hunt 
were  elected  to  vacancies  on  the  Council. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Percival, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  : — 

"  That  all  members  elected   on   anci  after  January    1st,    1905,  be  called 
upon  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  two  guineas." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors  was  passed  unanimously  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  John  Evans  seconded  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Smith. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  proposed  by  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell  closed  the  proceedings. 


A    comparison    with    the    receipts    and    cxpeiuliture    of    the    last   ten    years 
is    furnished    by    the    following    tables: — 
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IN    CELEBRATION    OV    THE 

TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  HELLENIC  STUDIES. 

ADDRESS    DELIVERED    BY    THE    PRESIDENT 

SIR    RICHARD    C.    JEBB,    M.P. 


We  have  come  here  to-day  in  order  to  commsmorate  the  t\vent}'-fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies.  It  was 
on  the  1 6th  of  June,  1879,  that  the  Inaugural  Meeting  was  held.  Of  the 
112  members  who  had  then  been  enrolled,  only  27  survive.  But  all  who 
wish  to  read  the  story  of  our  Society  from  its  birth,  will  find  it  traced  in 
the  admirable  narrative  which  has  been  prepared  for  this  occasion  bj- 
Mr.  George  Macmillan,  who  has  been  our  Honorary  Secretary  from  the 
beginning,  and  who  indeed  is  one  of  a  small  group  with  whom  the  ver}' 
idea  of  the  Society  originated.  In  addressing  you  to-day,  it  will  be  m}- 
endeavour  briefly  to  indicate  the  general  conditions  under  which  our  Society 
came  into  being  ;  the  aims  which  were  set  before  it  ;  and  the  principal 
aspects  of  the  work  which  it  has  undertaken.  But  there  is  one  thing  which 
should  be  said  at  the  outset.  The  success  which  our  Society  has  gradually 
and  steadily  won  has  been  due  to  the  sustained  interest  taken  in  it,  and  the 
ungrudging  work  done  for  it,  by  a  number  of  its  members.  Some  of  these 
have  passed  away  :  let  us  think  of  them  also  ;  let  us  associate  their  memories 
with  that  collective  acknowledgment  which  we  gratefully  render  to-day 
for  long  years  of  untiring  and  unselfish  co-operation. 
The  lime  If  one  should  attempt  to  characterise  that  moment  in  the  British  study 

o  origin,  ^j-  ^i^jj^gg  Hellenic  at  which  this  Society  arose,  it  might  perhaps  be 
described  as  a  time  when  British  scholars  were  beginning  to  feel  that  an 
exclusively  literary  study  of  Greek  antiquity  was  no  longer  all-sufficing. 
That  feeling  implied  no  disparagement  of  the  literary  stud}',  but  only  a 
desire  that  it  should  be  supplemented.  The  claim  of  Archaeology,  in  the 
largest  sense,  was  coming  to  be  more  generally    recognised.     Travel   in 
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Greek  lands  was  far  less  frequent  then  than  it  is  now.  Hut  those  who  went 
thither  brought  back  a  clearer  perception  of  the  degree  in  whicli  classical 
studies  could  be  vitalised  and  widened  by  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  scenes  and  with  the  monuments  of  Hellenic  history  and  life.  Such  was 
the  moment  at  which  the  project  of  this  Society  took  shape.  And  it  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  the  man  to  whom  the  founders  turned  as  to  a 
leader,  the  man  around  whom  their  plans  and  efforts  centred,  was  one 
sini^ularly  well-fitted  to  direct  and  to  inspire  the  new  movement. 

Charles  Newton  was  then    in   his  63rd   year.     Some  two  decades  had  Sir  Charles 
passed  since  his  discoveries  at  Cnidus,  at  Branchidae,  and  at  Halicarnassus.    ^'^«'""- 
Since  i.sr,i  he  had  been   Keeper  of  Greek  and   Roman  Antiquities  at  the 
liritish  Museum,  whose  treasures  he  had  so  sit^mally  augmented,— especially 
by  those  sculptures  from  the  Mausoleum  which  are  for  the  art  of  Scopas 
almost  what  the   VAgin  marbles  are  for  the   school   of  Pheidias.      He  was 
recognised    as    holding    the    foremost    place    among  students    of  classical 
archaeology  in  this  country,  and   his   name   was   known   everywhere.     But 
Newton    was    never    a    specialist    in    the   narrower   sense.      It    was   Greek 
antiquity  as  a  whole  that  fascinated  him.     '  I  am  a  historian   first,'  he  said, 
'and  secondly  an  archaeologi.st.'     The  monuments   interested   him  on    the 
side  of  history  even  more  than  on  that  of  mythology  or  of  art.      His  early 
training    had    been    under   eminent   masters   of  the   Greek    language  and 
literature.     At  Shrewsbury  he  had    been   the  pupil  of  Samuel  Butler  ;  at 
Christ  Church,   of  his   life-long   friend   Liddell  ;  and  there  he  had  felt  also 
the  influence  of  Dean  Gaisford.     But.  though   he  was  well  versed  in  the 
literature,    it    had    no    dominant    charm     for     him  ;    it    was    an    aid    to 
knowing    antiquity,    but    only    one    of  the    aids.       He    used    the    literary 
documents  along  with  the  others  ;  but  perhaps  nothing  written  by  a  master 
of  poetry  or  of  prose  appealed   to  him   quite   so   much  as   an   inscription 
which  seemed  to  bring  him   into   close  touch   with   the   daily   realities   of 
ancient    life.      That  facult>'  of  keen   observation    which   marked  his   later 
work    was    already    noticed    by    an     undergraduate    contemporary,    who 
described  it  as  '  his  intense  and  curious  way  of  looking   at  things.'  '  That 
was  the  phrase  of  John  Ruskin.     To-day,  when  we  look  back  over  25  years, 
it  will  not   be  amiss   to  recall  the  words  with   which  Newton  began   his 
address  to  the  Inaugural  Meeting  of  our  Society  on  June  16,  1879:— 

'  I  have  been  called  upon  to  take  the  chair  at  this  first  meeting  of  the  Society  which 
professes  to  have  for  its  object  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies.  Now  by  Hellenic 
Studies  we  do  not  mean  merely  the  study  of  Greek  texts,  grammars,  and  lexicons  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that,  besides  the  printed  texts  of  the  ancient  (ireek  authors  and 
the  commentaries  of  the  scholiasts  on  these  texts,  many  other  sources  of  Hellenic  Study 
are  opening  up  every  day.  The  monuments  of  the  Greeks,  their  architecture,  sculpture 
and  other  material  remains,  deserve  our  study  not  less  than  the  texts  of  the  classics  and 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  language  itself  may  be  traced  for 
at  least  twenty-five  centuries,  and  that  between  the  Greek  speech  of  the  present  day  and 
the  first  utterances  of  the  early  Greek  poets,  there  is  a  connection  which,  though  not 
obvious  to  the  common  observer,  may  be  as  clearlv  demonstrated  by  science  as  the  con- 
nection between  the  flora  of  the  geologist  and  the  living  flora  of  the  botanist  to-day  In 
Older  to  trace  out  this  connection,  we  must  not  regard  the  language  of  the  ancient  Greeks 


alone  ;  we  nuist  study  the  liyzantinc  literature,  as  well  as  the  dreek  lanL,nia;4e  still 
current  in  the  mouths  of  the  peasants,  and  we  must  also  study  their  existing  manners 
and  customs.  The  space  of  time,  therefore,  over  wliich  our  Hellenic  studies  may  range, 
may  be  computed  as  about  twenty-five  centuries,  or  ])erhaps  something  more.  After 
much  consideration  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  proper  geographical  limitation 
is  that  which  has  been  followed  in  the  Corpus  Insiriptionuin  Graecariini  of  I'xickh.  In 
that  great  work  he  includes  Greek  inscriptions  wherever  they  may  be  found,  not  only  in 
Hellas  itself,  but  outside  the  Mediterranean,  and  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  And 
therefore  I  think  that  as  we  study  Greek  inscriptions  wherever  they  are  found,  whether 
.  in  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  or  elsewhere,  so  we  may  study  the  (}reek  monuments  and 
language  wherever  tiicse  are  to  be  met  with.' 

Charles  Newton  wa.s  almost  invariably  in  the  chair  at  our  meetings 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Society.  It  vvouki  be  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate the  advantage  which  our  Society,  while  it  was  still  an  experiment, 
derived  from  his  guidance  and  from  his  prestige.  I  can  certainl)-  testify 
to  the  abiding  iiTipression  left  on  my  own  mind  by  his  devotion  to  his  chosen 
studies.  His  manner  was  self-contained,  and  the  reverse  of  deinonstrative  ; 
no  one  was  less  rhetorical  ;  a  taste  which  was  almost  irritabl)-  fastidious 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  open  his  mind  to  others  if  there  was  anything 
in  his  surroundings  that  jarred  on  him.  His  teaching,  whether  written  or 
spoken,  was  mainly  esoteric,  addressed  to  the  expert,  or  at  least  to  the 
serious  student,  and,  unlike  inost  enthusiasts,  he  positively  recoiled  from 
exciting  popular  interest.  But  the  enthusiasm  was  there, — a  severe  enthu- 
siasm ;  a  life  of  the  imagination  so  inward,  that  he  might  have  seemed 
unimaginative  ;  a  sacred  fire,  little  seen,  but  never  d-ying  down,  —nor  ever 
blown  about  by  any  wavering  of  purpose,  or  by  the  breath  of  any  common 
ambition.  The  root  of  his  interest  in  our  Society,  for  which  he  did  so 
much,  was  his  belief  that  it  might  be  a  valuable  instrument  for  encourag- 
ing classical  archaeology  in  England, — or,  as  he  would  rather  have  said,  for 
encouraging  the  complete  study  of  Greek  antiquity.  It  was  one  of  his 
chief  .satisfactions,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  that  our  Society  had  already 
done  a  good  deal  for  this  object,  and  had  the  hope  of  doing  more. 
liishop  Mention  is  due  also  to  another  notable  personality  connected  with  our 

Lighifoot.  ^^^Yxcx  history.  Naturally  we  had  all  wished  that  Newton  should  be  our 
first  President,  but  he  declined,  and  the  choice  fell,  at  his  suggestion,  on 
Dr.  Joseph  Barber  Lightfoot,  Bi.shop  of  Durham,  who  held  the  post  till 
his  death  in  1890.  That  great  scholar,  so  well  known  by  his  editions  of 
St.  J'aul's  Epistles  and  by  other  works,  had  a  keen  interest  in  historical 
studies  ;  at  Cambridge  he  founded  the  history  scholarships  which  bear 
his  name.  In  1884,  on  the  only  occasion  when  he  was  able  to  preside  at 
our  xAnnual  Meeting,  he  suggested  that  the  Society  might  promote  the 
investigation  of  monastic  and  other  libraries  in  the  East.  Much  has  since 
been  done  in  that  direction,  largely  by  Greeks,  who  have  many  advantages 
for  such  a  work  ;  and  it  now  seems  to  be  thought  improbable  that  anything 
of  first-rate  importance  still  lurks  undiscovered  in  such  libraries.  Bi.shop 
Lightfoot  also  urged  that  our  Society  might  usefully  map  out  work  to  be 
undertaken  by  young  scholars  ;  a  function,  it  may  be  observed,  which  has 
in  some  measure  been  performed   by  the  British  School  at  Athens.     As 
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i.nc  whoh.id  the  lu;iH;ur  oi  l)i.  Li-lufocA'.^  fi  iciulslup -I  had  been  his  pupil 
at  CollcL,rc— I  may  add,  from  personal  knowled.i^^e,  that  he  took  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  i,M-ou-in-  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  in  particular  looked 
with  ea-cr  hope  to  the  part  which  it  liad  be-un  to  bear  in  promoting 
exploration. 

In     considerinL,r    the    results    which    immediately    followed    from     the       •,  ,k- 
foundation    of    the  Society,   there    is  one   which    I    should   be   disposed   to     ^^^'''^■' 
place  in  the  front  ;  thou,<,di  it    has  Ion-  been  so   much   a   matter  of  course    .,,;'l'nu 
that  youn<;er  men   may  fmd   it  rather  difficult  to   realise   that  thin^rs  ever     n-'i'i-i" 
were  otherwise.      I  mean  the  influence  of  the  Society   in    bringing  Oxford    ^'"^^""' 
and  Cambridge  into  closer  touch   with   the   l^ritish    Museum,  ''it^as  long 
been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Museum  to  secure  in   its   several  departments 
tlie    services    of  young    men    who,    coming    thitlier    with    a    good    liberal 
education,  and  often  after  a  distinguished  career  at  the  University,  develop 
into  experts  of  the  first  rank,  men  whose  work   as  specialists  is   know   at 
every    centre    of   research    in    the   world.     In  this    sense,  the  staff  of  the 
Museum  represents  one  aspect,  at  lea.st,  of  a  great  University— an  a.spcct 
which  is  very  prominent  in  the  Continental,  and  especially  in  the  German 
conception   of  what  a   University  should   be.     Well,   forty  years  ago   the 
majority  of  scholars  at  the   Engli.sh    Universities   were  barely  conscious   of 
this  aspect  of  the  liritish  Museum.      They   thought  of  it   chiefly  or  soleh- 
as  a  great  treasure-house.      If  they  happened   to  be   in    London,  with  aii 
hour  to  spare,  they  might  pay  it  a  casual  visit.     But  perhaps   few  of  them 
reflected,  if  they  had  ever  known,  that   in    various   special   departments  of 
learning,  work  was  being  done  by  scholars   within   those   walls  of  a  kind 
compared    with  which   much    of  the   work   done  at  our   Universities  was 
comparatively  elementary.     The    establishment    of   the   Hellenic   Society 
however,    at    once    began  to    make    a    difference.     From    the  very  outset 
down    to  this  moment,  officials  of  the   Museum,  experts  of  distinction  in 
their  several  provinces,   have  been  among  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Society,  alike  in  the  business  of  the  Council,  in   the   reading  of  papers    in 
the  discussions,  and  m  the  work  of  conducting   the  /onnm/      The  list  of 
those  who  are  now  or  were  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the    Museum   includes 
Charles  xNcwton,  his  succe.s.sor   Alexander   Stuart  Murray,   whose  loss  w^e 
have   lately   had  to   deplore,   Sir  Edward   Maunde  Thompson,  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin,  I'rof    Percy  Gardner,   Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  Mr.  Kenyon,  Mr.   Hamilton 
Smith,  Mr    H.B.  Walters,  and   Mr.   G.   F.   Hill.      This   close  co-operat.on 
between   the  scholars   of   the   Museum   and   scholars  elsewhere    has  been 
and    IS.   invaluable  :   it  has  directly  contributed.  I   venture  to  sax-  to  raise 
the  British  conception  of  what  advanced  study  means 

There  is    another  general   result,  flowing  from    the    creation    of    this  influen..- 
Society,  to  which   I  would  briefly  refer  ;   it  might  be  regarded  as    in   some     "^  ^'- 
sort    complementary    to    that   just    noticed.     This    is  'necessarily  an    age  .sa ^t^. 
of  high  speciah.sation    in   every   department  of  study.      In    re-ard    to    the 
studies  of   classical    philology,    there    is    .some    danger    lest  the   inevitable 
tendency  to  subdivision  of  labour   should  discourage  the  attempt    to  take 
larger    view..      .Seme    of    the    essential     benefits    which     humane     ^turlies 


should  confer  arc  apt  to  be  missed,  it"  the  student,  animated  b\'  a 
laudable  wish  to  advance  knowledi^e  at  some  particular  point,  becomes 
absorbed  in  the  details  of  technical  treatment.  It  may  fairly  be  claimed 
for  the  Hellenic  Society  that,  while  it  promotes  adv^anced  work  in  s[)ecial 
branches,  it  also  tends  to  supply  an  offset  to  the  disadvantages  of 
high  specialisation.  By  the  largeness  of  its  outlook,  by  its  comprehensive 
aims,  it  invites  its  members  to  survey  the  field  of  Hellenic  study 
as  a  whole.  It  provides  a  centre  at  which  the  expert  in  one  branch 
of  the  vast  subject  meets  experts  in  other  branches, — not  as  he  might 
meet  them  in  books,  but  in  living  intercourse.  That  such  intercourse 
has  a  liberalising  and  a  stimulating  effect,  cannot  be  tiuestioncd  ; 
and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  conditions  of  advanced  research  in 
our  day. 

These,    then,    are    two    at  Jeast    of   the    gcncraJ  results    which  have 
ensued  on  the  foundation  of  our  Society.      Let  me   now  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  principal  forms  which  its  activities  have  taken. 
Millings  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held,  as  a  rule,  four  times 

;ui<l  (hs-  ^  year,  for  the  reading  of  pai:)ers  and  for  discussion  ;  in  addition  to  these, 
an  Annual  Meeting  has  been  held  in  June,  at  which  tlie  Council's  report 
for  the  past  year  has  been  presented,  and  the  officers  for  the  coming  }'ear 
have  been  elected.  Extra  meetings  have  also  been  held  on  special  occa- 
sions. The  papers  read  at  our  Meetings  have  usually  appeared  afterwards 
in  the  Journal.  Though  the  attendance  has  seldom  been  large,  the  dis- 
cussions have  often  been  of  much  value.  And  they  have  had  one  general 
characteristic,  which  deserves  a  word  of  notice.  It  has  been  the  idea  of  the 
Society,  from  the  first,  to  bring  together,  not  only  professional  students  and 
specialists,  but  all  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  Hellenic  things.  And 
it  has  frequently  occurred  that  interesting  contributions  have  been  made  to 
our  discussions  by  members  whose  point  of  view  has  not  been  that  of  the 
professional  Hellenist,  but  who  have  been  able  to  bring  light  from  other 
fields  of  study  and  experience.  This  has  been  a  real  gain  ;  and  it  is  one  which 
could  not  have  been  secured  by  any  Society  constituted  on  a  narrower 
basis. 
The  Then  there  is  the  Journal  of  Ilelleni:  Studies,  that  continuous  record 

J.itntai.  qP  jy^^-^j-yj-Q  work  produced  by  our  members.  At  the  Inaugural  Meeting  in 
1879,  Charles  Newton,  towards  the  close  of  his  address,  foreshadowed  our 
Journal.  Having  directed  our  attention  to  the  monastic  libraries  in  the 
Levant, — the  subject  to  which  Lightfoc)t  returned  five  years  later, — he 
said  : — 

'  After  that,  we  might  follow  up  these  reseaxhes  by  publishing  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  documents  which  might  thus  be  brought  to  light.  And  with  a  view  to  such 
publiciilion  we  hope  to  issue  periodically  a  journal,  something  on  the  plan  of  the 
Annuairc  of  the  French  Association  pour  t'cncourai^cnicnt  des  Etudes  i^rcigucs,  which  is 
yearly  published  in  the  form  of  a  well-grown  8vo  volume.  We  cannot  hope  that  our 
publication  at  the  outset  will  emulate  in  bulk  the  French  Annuairc.  We  must  first 
ascertain  what  amount  of  annual  subscrijuions  ve  can  reckon  on,  and  regulate  the  cost 
of  our  publications  accordingly  ;  but  let  us  hope  that,  if  such  a  journal  is  once  begun,  it 


will  1)6  vij^orously  maintained  antl  nomishcd,  and  not  allowed  to  dwindle  away  into 
atrophy,  as  has  been  the  fate  of  so  many  learned  periodicals  in  this  country,  though 
undertaken  under  proniisin;jj  auspices.' 

The  first  volufne  of  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  was  pubhshed  in 
icSSo;  the  twenty-third  vohiino  has  recently  appeared.  Our  Socict)-  has 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  position  to  which  its  organ  has  attained 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Few  periodicals  of  the  kind  arc  more  frequently 
cited  in  works  dealing  with  classical  archaeology.  There  arc  now  no  fewer 
than  150  Libraries  which  subscribe  to  it.  Much  of  the  material  contained 
in  it  has  been  entircl)'  new,  consisting  of  papers  giving  the  results  of 
explorations  which  the  Society  has  aided.  The  Journal  has  also  given 
illustrations  of  previously  uniniblished  vases  or  other  works  of  art  in  the 
British  Museinn  or  elsewhere.  Foreign  scholars  have  in  several  instances 
been  contributors  to  its  pages.  The  Society  owes  a  ver\'  special 
debt  to  those  of  its  inembers  who  are,  or  have  been,  editors  of  the 
Jou>)ial. 

Apart  from  ihc  Journal,  the  Society  has  occasionally  published  special  odicr 
pieces  of  work  under  the  title  of  Supplemental  Papers.  Tiie  first  of  these  ''"j,',^" 
was  the  Report  on  the  excavations  at  Megalopolis  by  members  of  the 
British  School  at  Athcn.s,  brought  out  in  1892.  The  latest  is  the  report 
on  the  excavations  conducted  by  members  of  the  same  school  at  Phylacopi 
in  the  island  of  Melos.  The  Society  has  also  contributed  to  palaeography 
by  Facsimiles  of  two  important  manuscripts.  The  Facsimile  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  codex  of  Sophocles  was  brought  out  by  us  in  1885.  That  of 
the  codex  Venetus  of  Aristophanes  appeared  in  1903.  It  was  undertaken 
by  our  Society  in  conjunction  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
whose  late  President,  Prof  John  Williams  White,  we  are  glad  to  ha\e  with 
us  to-day. 

Another  province  of  the  Society's  activity  has  been  the  encouragement 
of  exploration  and  discovery  in  the  Hellenic  lands.  It  maybe  ob.served 
in  the  first  place,  that  a  close  connexion  has  always  existed  between  our 
Society  and  the  British  School  at  Athens.  Our  Council  was  the  body  to  The 
which  the  first  proposal  for  establishing  such  a  School  was  addressed  in  sdiool 
1882  ;  but  at  the  moment  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  move  in  the 
matter.  About  a  year  later,  the  project  took  a  practical  shape  ;  and  in 
October  1886,  the  British  School  at  Athens  was  opened.  Since  that  time 
the  Society  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  School, 
and  has  been  represented  on  its  Managing  Committee.  The  successive 
Directors  of  the  School — Mr.  Penrose,  Prof.  Ernest  Gardner,  Mr.  Cecil 
Smith,  Mr.  Hogarth,  Mr.  Bosanquet — have  been  Members  of  our  Council, 
as  the  successive  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  School  also  have  been. 
Accounts  of  the  work  done  b\'  the  School  have  often  been  given  by  the 
Director  at  our  meetings  or  published  in  our  Journal.  1  he  School  now 
publishes  an  Annual  of  its  own  ;  but  this  valuable  periodical  has  not 
interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Journal,  which  is  still,  of  course,  avail- 
able, when  desired,  for  communications  relating  to  the  work  of  the  School. 
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111  c\'cr)'  respect  the   co-opcrntion  between   the   Society  and  the  School  h.as 
been  cordial,  intimate,  and  beneficial  to  both. 
Aiil  In  Theie  is  also  another  mode  inwhicli  our  Societ)-  has  promoted  discover)' ; 

"^'.'''"•'     vi/,    bv  hcloinu   to  establish   aiul   to   sni)i)ort   special    i'liiids       Tluis  within 

I  mil.  '      /  1        .-> 

the  last  twelve  }ears  \\c  have  been  able  to  assist  in  this  manner  thi-  work' 
of  distinL^uishcd  explorers  in  Asia  Minor,  (  \-priis,  Crete,  Samos,  l\L;>'pt, 
Aetolia,  and  cisewlierc.  In  return,  the  Scjciet)' has  more  than  once  had  the 
privilcL^'e  of  receiving  the  earliest  account  (jf  new  discoveries.  A  case  of 
.\i,v,  111  this  kiiul  has  just  occurred  ;  and  it  is  of  such  exccptioiial  interest  that  I 
'.''^"'^"'    very  "ladl\-  comi')lv  with    a  wish  which  has  been  conve\ed  to  me  from   the 

111  (   iclr.  y    ^>  y  I     ^ 

discoverer  that  I  should  mention  it  to-da}-.  On  June  16,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Hosanciuct,  the  1  director  (jf  the  ]5ritish  School  at  Athens,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Macmillan,  .sendins^  him  the  principal  frai^ments  of  a  ritual  hymn  to  the 
Dictacan  Zeus,  lately  found  at  Talaiokastrcj  in  I'^astcrn  Crete  ;  and  two  or 
three  da)s  aL;o  Mr.  Macmillan  kindly  sent  me  these  fragments.  Ik'forc 
speaking  of  the  h)  nin,  a  word  must  be  said  of  the  shrine  to  whose  cult 
it  pertained.  Mr.  l^osan(}uet  has  found  some  remains  of  a  temple  of 
the  Dictaean  Zeus,  which  existed  in  classical  times  on  the  site  of 
Talaiokastro.  These  remains  consist  of  a  fragment  of  cornice  :  two  frag- 
ments of  marble  sculptures  ;  and  numerous  fragments  of  votive  offerings, 
ranging  in  date  from  the  sixth  (or  perhaps  seventh)  century  onwanks. 
Among  these  are  many  miniature  shiekks,  and  i)ieces  of  one  large  shield, 
resembling  those  found  in  the  cave  of  Zeus  on  Ida.  Shields  were  the 
attribute  of  the  Cretan  Curetes.  The  story  was  that  these  armed  guardians 
and  nurses,  to  whose  care  the  infant  Zeus  nas  entrusted  by  his  mother 
Rhea,  danced  around  him  in  the  mountain  cave,  making  a  noise  by  clash- 
ing their  arms,  so  that  the  chikl's  cries  might  not  betray  his  hiding-place 
to  his  father  Cronus.  This  temple  of  the  Dictaean  temple  is  undoubtedly 
that  mentioneci  in  a  well-known  inscription  published  by  Dittenbergcr 
( .Sj'/A',^£',  vol.  ii.  No.  929).  It  contains  the  award  given  by  arbitrators  in 
a  dispute  between  the  town  of  Itanos,  on  the  east  coast  of  Crete,  and 
the  town  of  Ilicrapetra.  The  latter  had  destroyed  Prai.sos,  and  annexeci 
its  lands,  taking  over,  along  with  them,  an  old  claim  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  dis{)ute.  The  I'raisians  had  claimed  certain  land  as  belonging  to 
the  temple  of  the  Dictaean  Zeus  ;  the  Itanians  asserted  that  it  wa.s  their 
own  :  and  the  Magnesian  arbitrators  decided  in  favour  of  Itanos.  The 
identification  of  this  temple-site,  combined  with  the  inscription,  gives  a  clue 
to  the  topography  of  the  region. 
Hymn  Tlic  hymn  to  Zeus  was  engraved  on  a  slab  of  grey  marble,  20  inches 

iJitVi'-iii  ^^''<-'c,  and  probably  about  40  inches  high.  Parts  of  two  copies  exist,  one 
/.eus.  cut  on  the  face  of  the  slab,  and  the  other  on  the  back.  The  copy  which 
appears  on  the  face  is  much  the  better,  though  it  certainly  is  by  no  means 
free  from  mistakes.  It  is  more  compactly  engraved  than  the  other,  and 
thd  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  slab.  The  copy  on  the  back  is  incom- 
plete. The  first  verses  of  the  hymn  arc  wanting  in  it,  though  lines  had 
been  ruled  for  them.  The  stonemason  who  engraved  the  back  made 
blunders  so  many  and   so  strange  that   it   might   be   doubted   whether  he 
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Iviicw  Greek-.  It  Ilia)  h.ue  been  because  his  work  was  so  unintelligible 
that  the  authorities  causcil  a  second  copy  to  be  eni^raved  by  a  more 
competent  hand  on  the  other  side  of  the  slab.  Nevertheless  the  illiterate 
copy  happens  in  one  instance  to  correct  an  error  in  tiie  better  copy  ;  and 
in  some  6ther  cases  it  supplies  gaps.  As  to  the  contents,  I  will  briefly 
!^ive  such  results  as  1  obtain  from  a  fnst  inspection,  but  these  must  be 
taken  as  subject  to  revision  in  some  details  ;  and  they  may  also  be 
supplemented  hereafter,  for,  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  only  a 
few  hours  ;vj^o,  Mr.  l^osancpiet  says  that  there  is  a  hope  of  finding  more 
fragments  of  the  hj'uin  next  season.  Some  words  in  the  fragments 
already  found  are  obscure  ;  but  for  the  present  I  refrain  from  conjectures. 
The  hymn  begins  with  an  invocation  of  Zeus — 'Iw  /xeyirrTe  Kovpe 
;\;at'pt'  fint  Kpovete,  etc. — where  the  wortl  Kovpe,  in  reference  to  Zeus,  serves 
to  suggest  the  KovpyjTei;.  The  general  sense  of  the  following  words  (where 
some  points  are  doubtful)  is,  'Thou  hast  come  to  Dictc  '  (the  neighbouring 
mountain,  with  the  sacred  cave  of  Zeusj.  The  last  words  of  tiie  invoca- 
tion are — 'a[)proach  and  rejoice  in  the  song.'  The  ver.ses  down  to  this 
point  form  a  refrain,  which  is  repeatetl  after  every  stanza  of  the  hynui. 
The  stanzas  seem  to  have  been  si.x  in  nimnber,  each  being  extremely  short 
— only  two  or  tiiree  verses.  The  first  stanza  is  intact  ;  in  sense  it  fits  on 
to  ixoXtra,  '  song,'  the  last  word  of  the  refrain,  and  may  be  rendered, — 
'  the  song  which  we  sound  to  thee,  blended  with  the  notes  of  harps  and 
flutes,  and  chant  as  we  stand  around  thy  well-fenced  altar.'  l""or  the 
remaining  stanzas,  the  fragments  afford  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
sense  in  a  few  words  or  phrases.  The  second  stanza  alluded  to  persons 
who  at  Dictc  had  'received  the  immortal  child  from  Rhea,'  and 
there  was  a  mention  of  their  '  shields ' :  these  were,  of  course,  the 
Curctes.  The  third  stanza  is  lost,  save  a  corrupt  word  or  words 
on  the  back  of  the  slab.  The  fourth  stanza  spoke  of  justice  (AiKa) 
and  'Peace,  'friendly  to  prosperity'  ((/)t'\o\/3o9  FJprjva)  ;  the  fifth,  of 
flocks,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  the  sixth,  we  hear  of 'cities,'  'sea- 
borne ships,'  and  Themis.  Thus  we  can  form  at  least  a  general  idea 
of  the  contents.  This  short  ritual  hymn,  after  invoking  Zeus,  referred,  as 
was  obligatory,  to  the  Curetes.  Then  it  sjjoke  of  the  blessings  associated 
with,  or  hoped  from,  the  presence  of  Zeus  at  his  Dictaean  shrine — bles- 
sings which,  under  l;is  favour,  are  given  by  I'eacc  ;  flocks  thrive  :  the  earth 
yields  her  fruits  in  season  ;  ships  brings  merchandise  to  cities  where 
Themis  bears  swa)-.  The  last  words  might  recall  Pindar's  reference  to 
Aegina,  tliat  prosperous  seat  of  commerce,  where,  as  he  says,  '  Themis, 
assessor  of  Zeus,  is  worshipped  '  (O/.  viii.  32).  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  liturgical  character  of  the  hymn  is  strong!)'  marked  by  the  fact  that 
the  prelude,  which  recurs  alter  each  stanza  as  a  refrain,  is  at  least  as  long 
as  the  stanza  itself  One  other  remark  I  would  add.  Mr.  Bosanquet  asks 
tentatively  whether  the  Curetes  are  the  speakers  :  I  think  we  must  rc{)ly  in 
the  negative.  In  Crete,  so  fir  as  we  know,  the  Curetes  were  always  the 
daimonic  watchers  over  the  infant  god  ;  their  name  was  not,  in  the  Cretan 
cult,  transferred  to  priests  of  the  Idaean  or  Dictaean  Zeus.     This   i)oint  is 
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illustrated  by  the  fragment  of  nineteen  verses  from  a  chorus  in  tlie  (  irtes 
of  Euripides  (No.  473  Nauck'-).  The  speaker  there  is  the  leader  of  a 
chorus  of  priests,  vowed  to  the  mystic  rites  of  the  Idaean  Zeus  and  of 
Dionysus  Zagreus  ;  he  wears  white  robes  ;  he  must  not  be  present  at  a 
birth  or  at  a  funeral  ;  he  must  not  eat  flesh.  He  uplifts  torches  to  the 
Mountain  Mother  (Rhea- Cybele)  ;  and  he  is  'the  initiated  votary  of  the 
Curetes'  (Kovp^Toyv  ^d/cy^o<i  iK\i]6r)v  oaiwOei'i;).  It  was  probabl)'  by  a 
chorus  of  such  priests  that  the  newly-found  hymn  was  sung  at  the  altar 
of  the  Dictaean  Zeus.  The  hymn  itself  may  well  be  old  ;  the  char- 
acters on  the  slab  are  late.  Besides  the  h\mn  to  Zeus,  Mr.  Bosanquet 
has  found  an  Eteocretan  inscription  engraved  on  a  stele.  It  is  muti- 
lated ;  but  there  are  parts  of  about  twelve  lines.  The  Greek  characters 
form  some  strikingly  non-Hellenic  groups  of  sj-llablcs  or  words;  some  of 
which  occur  also  in  an  Eteocretan  text  which  Mr.  Bosanquet  found 
three  years  ago.  I  have  just  heard  from  him  also  that  in  Laconia 
Mr.  Eorster  has  identified  the  site  of  Thalamai,  and  has  found  an 
inscription  referring  to  the  remarkable  oracular  cult  of  Ino-Pasiphae. 
Mr.  Bosanquet  hopes  that  the\-  may  be  able  to  excavate  there  before 
long. 

I  have  digressed  for  a  little  from  the  central  subject  of  this  address, 
>-ou  will,  1  trust,  pardon  the  digression  on  the  ground  that  it  serves  to 
exemplify  some  of  those  gains  to  our  kiiouledge  of  Hellas  which  this 
.Society  has  assisted  in  winning.  Our  past,  it  will  be  conceded,  has  not 
been  unfruitful.  Have  we  a  future.'  Well,  we  can  at  least  say  that  the 
omens  arc  favourable.  Before  the  inaugural  meeting  in  June,  1879,  the 
number  of  members  enrolled  was,  as  I  have  said,  112.  In  the  first  year 
that  number  rose  to  300.  To-day  it  is  850.  But  that  number  will  not 
satisf)'  anyone  who  considers  all  the  advantages  which  such  a  Society  as 
this  offers  to  those  who  care  for  Greek  things,  whether  they  be  professional 
students  or  teachers,  or  cultivated  amateurs.  One  of  these  advantages,  as  to 
which  I  have  hitherto  said  nothing,  is  so  important  that  it  demands  a  brief 
notice  ;  1  mean  the  Librar)'.  Such  an  adjunct  was  contemplated  from  our 
earliest  days.  Our  first  Library  Committee  was  appointed  in  1881  ;  rules 
were  framed  in  1882,  and  thenceforward  members  could  borrow  books. 
But  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Library  dates  from  1896,  when  our 
present  Honorary  Librarian,  Mr.  Hamilton  Smith,  accepted  the  post. 
With  him  Mr.  Baker  Penoyre  is  now  associated  as  official  Librarian.  Since 
1 897  an  annual  grant  of  £ys  has  been  made  to  the  Library.  It  now  contains 
about  2,600  volumes  bearing  on  Hellenic  studies,  with  a  complete  printed 
catalogue.  There  can  be  few  special  libraries  in  this  country,  equally 
comprehensive  and  formed  with  equal  care,  from  which  books  can  be 
borrowed  on  such  easy  terms.  Many  of  the  drawings  and  plans  used  for 
the  Journal  have  been  deposited  in  the  Librar)-.  There  are  also  some 
6,000  photographs,  which  have  been  carefully  classified.  A  very  large 
collection  of  lantern-slides,  also  classified,  is  at  the  disposal  of  members 
who  can  obtain  the  use  of  them  on  moderate  terms  for  purposes  of 
lecturing.     So  large  has  been  the  demand   for  these  slides  that,   though 
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considerable  sums  have  been  spent  on  them,  the  department  is  practically 
sclf-supportin^r ;  and  it  has  undoubtedly  done  good  service  to  the  study  of 
classical  archaeology  throughout  the  country.  I  believe  that  if  these  and 
the  other  advantages  which  our  Society  offers  were  more  widely  known,  we 
might  confidently  look  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  members, — not 
rapid,  perhaps,  but  steady.  Our  most  recent  experience,  indeed,  warrants 
such  a  hope. 

Quite  apart  from   an)'  question  as  to  the  place  which   Greek  ought  to     I'rcseni 
hold   in  our  educational  system,  it  may  probably  be  said  that  the  interest   Vwknic 
in  Hellenic  studies — regarded  in  that  large  and  liberal  sense  which  our  Society    studies, 
has   always   advocated — was   never  keener  or   more    intelh'gent  than  it  is 
at  the  present  day.     Every  year  the  (ireek  lands  receive  large  numbers  of 
cultivated  visitors  from  this  country,  and  of  these  there  can  be  few  who  do 
not  return  with  a  quickened  zest  for  those  studies  to  which  our  Society  is 
dedicated.     The   British   Museum,  with   which    we    have    such    close  ties, 
possesses  a  collection  of  classical  antiquities  in  every  kind  not  surpassed,  if 
it  be  equalled,  by  any  in  the  world.     A  central  Society  with  such  a  record 
as  ours    may  then    reasonably  look    forward   to   an   increasing  number  of 
adherents. 

The  retrospect  to  which  this  commemoration  has  invited  us  teaches  Con- 
that  the  distinctive  character  stamped  on  this  Society  at  its  foundation  has  ^  "'''°"" 
also  been  the  paramount  cause  of  its  prosperity.  That  character  is  large- 
ness of  conception,  comprehensiveness  of  aim.  The  study  of  Hellas,  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modern,  embraces  the  widest  range  of  interests,  appeals  to 
the  most  various  tastes,  calls  into  play  the  greatest  diversity  of  mental 
faculties.  It  has  been  the  idea  and  the  endeavour  of  our  Society,  while 
promoting  research  in  each  part,  at  the  same  time  to  express  and  to  illus- 
trate the  unity  of  the  whole.  In  that  idea,  in  that  endeavour,  it  will 
persevere.  May  it  continue  to  prosper  and  to  grow.  May  it  become,  in 
the  hands  of  our  successors,  an  organ  even  more  effectual  for  the  advance- 
ment of  those  noble  studies  than  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
saw  its  birth,  who  watched  over  its  youth,  and  who  to-day  can  rejoice  in  the 
visfour  of  its  maturitw 


I  would  ask  leave  to  express,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  the  peculiar 
gratification  which  it  gives  us  to  see  our  Honorary  Members  represented 
here  on  this  occasion.  In  too  many  cases,  indeed,  those  whom  we  had 
hoped  to  welcome  have  been  prevented  from  coming  by  official  duties  or 
by  reasons  of  health.  But  we  are  fortunate  in  the  presence  of  two  distin- 
guished scholars  from  the  United  States  whom  we  have  had  the  honour  of 
inscribing  on  our  roll. 

We  welcome  Prof  Gildersleeve,  who  has  long  adorned  the  Chair  of 
Greek  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  a  scholar  known  throughout  and 
beyond  the  English-speaking  world  by  his  edition  of  Pindar  and  by  other 
valuable  works.  We  welcome  also  Prof.  John  Williams  White,  who, 
besides  filling  with  distinction  a  Chair  of  Greek  at  Harvard,  has  also  been 
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President  of  the  ArchaeoloL;ic;il  Institute  of  America,  which  he  represents  at 
our  commemoration  to-day.  Wc  trust  that  each  of  these  our  Honorary 
Members  will  do  us  the  favour  of  addressin;^  us  to-day.  And  first  I  invite 
Professor  Gildersleeve  to  speak. 

rkoFKssoR  Gii,1)i:ksli;i:ve — 

The  announcement  that  I  was  expected  to  make  one  of  the  addresses 
on  this  intercstinc^  and  important  occasion  came  to  me  as  a   surprise  and 
I  have   had  no  time  to  make  adequate  preparation    for  so  conspicuous  a 
function.     Still  I  cannot  \\ithhold   my  tribute,  however   poorly  expressed, 
from  the  work  of  the  .Society  which  has  honoured   me   with   its   membcr- 
shij),  mj'  tribute  of  admiration  for  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  these 
lovers    of    Hellenic    art     in    all    its    forms.      Assuredly  the     work  of   this 
.Society  is  one  of  which  the  authors  and  the  furtherers  may  justly  be  proud 
and    this  day    must    be    a     day    of    supreme    satisfaction     to    those    who 
initiated    the     movement    and    have    survived    to    sec    the  noble    fruition. 
True,  every  scholar   must  know  in  a  c^eneral  way  the  imj^ortance   of  the 
undertaking^  and  the  mai^nitude  of  the   results.     Yet    the  review  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  what  is  after  all  a   short   time  in  the  history   of 
a  learned  society  fills  the  heart  of  every  Hellenist  not  only  with  admira- 
tion   but    with  hope  ;    and    in    the    present  popular    estimate  of    Hellenic 
studies  hope  is  not  the  last   thing   needed.     Some  brave   hearts  there   are 
that  have  lost  hope  but  I  am  sure  that  no  Hellenist  can  read   the   record 
of  these   twenty-five  years  of  faithful   work,   of  splendid   achievement,   of 
noble  liberality    without    renewed    confidence    in    the    future    of    Hellenic 
studies,   without   catching  something  of  the   fervent  spirit  that  has  gone 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  a  larger  place  for  Hellenism  in  the  life  of 
the  people. 

The  work  of  this  society  initiated  as  it  was  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  too  narrow  a  devotion  to  the  letter  has  been  from  the  beginning  largely 
archaeological,  increasingly  archaeological  and  it  does  not  become  one  who 
is  no  archaeologist  to  characterize  what  has  been  achieved  on  that  side. 
But  this  practical  protest  against  the  limitations  of  classical  study  has  not 
led  to  any  severance  of  the  archaeological  from  the  literary  and  the 
philological  ;  and  to  me  the  great  significance  of  these  studies  seems  to 
be  the  triumphant  maintenance  of  the  unity  that  at  one  time  appeared 
to  be  imperilled  by  the  modern  spirit  of  specialization.  I  believe  in 
specialization.  I  believe  with  one  of  my  masters,  Ritschl,  that  there  is 
nothing  like  a  certain  one-sidcdness  for  breeding  true  enthusiasm.  I 
believe  in  the  spiritual  rights  of  minute  research.  But  the  special  line  rf 
work  must  send  out  its  branches  to  every  part  of  the  sj'stem.  It  must 
be  a  channel  and  not  a  blind  ditch  ;  and  early  in  my  youth — now  more 
than  half  a  century  ago — I  fell  under  the  domination  of  that  great  master 
of  Hellenic  philology,  Boeckh,  who  belonged  to  what  may  be  called 
the  Kosmos  period,  the  period  when  we  believed  in  a  science  of  antiquity 
and  not  merely   in  a  cycle  of   studies  ;    and    among   the   heroes  of  that 
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time  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  the  countenance  of  Wclcker  as  it  was  lighted 
up  b)'  the  vision  of  Hellenic  beaut)',  which  he  taui^ht  us  also  to  see. 
No  true  pui)il  of  sucli  men  can  ever  lose  tliat  \ision,  no  matter  how 
arid  the  details  with  which  he  may  have  to  do  in  his  daily  <}uest. 
The  C(jnnexion  between  literature  and  art — so  conspicuous  in  the 
Tergamenc  school  of  grammarians — ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view  ami 
w  hatever  danger  there  ma>'  be  in  jjursuing  the  analogies  of  literary  and 
plastic  art,  \vhatc\er  danger  there  may  be  in  the  expression  of  literary 
criticism  in  terms  of  archaeology  aiul  archaeological  criticism  in  terms  of 
literature,  that  danger  is  naught  in  comparison  with  cold  divorce. 

Ikit  while  the  published  work  of  the  Society  has  been  largely 
archaeological,  many  of  the  literar\'  and  [)hilol()gical  articles  i){  \.\\q  Journal, 
vie  in  importance  and  interest  with  the  archaeological,  and  as  a  lover  of 
Pindar  I  was  glad  to  note  that  your  secretary  laid  especial  stress  on  the 
admirtdjle  essay  on  Pindar,  the  masterly  work  of  \"our  P'residcnt.  No  one 
can  be  a  better  judge  of  Pindar  than  he  who  has  won  high  fame  by  his 
(Muulation  of  Pindaric  art  in  Pindar's  own  language.  lUit  even  tlie 
humbler  students  of  I'indar,  the  sacristans  of  the  temple  of  song,  those  who 
love  to  stud\-  all  the  detail  of  the  jioet's  wonderful  art,  will  find  in  the 
journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  much  that  will  throw  light  on  some  of  the  recesses 
of  the  odes  and  will  share  m\'  appreciation  (jf  the  papers  on  the  'Cult  of  the 
,Ass' and  the 'Religious  sig!>ificancc  of  the  Bee' — 1  must  trust  m}-  memcjry  f(n- 
the  titles^- — the  Ass  and  the  lice,  which  by  the  way  stand  for  two  perennial 
types  of  Pindaric  commentators,  the  Ass  which  represents  the  v^piv  opOiav 
KvcohdXwv,  the  extravagant  fancy  at  which  Apollo  may  well  be  amused, 
and  the  liee,  which  suggests  not  only  the  unwearied  search  for  hone)-  but 
the  i)ortentous  readiness  to  sting. 

Hut  time  would  fail  me,  if  1  should  attempt  to  recall  all  the  help  that 
1  have  received  personally  from  the  literar)-  and  philological  articles  in 
the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  if  I  should  attempt  to  express  all  the 
gratitude  1  feel  for  fhe  contributions  that  have  been  made  by  the  Societ)- 
to  the  apparatus  of  the  interi)reters  of  literary  art. 

My  own  lot  has  been  cast  among  the  pioneers  of  Hellenic  Study  in 
America.  I  look  back  on  half  a  century  of  effort  and  compare  the  times 
of  the  crude  beginnings,  with  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  trained 
students,  of  special  investigators.  1  can  not  shut  m)'  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  serious  diminution  in  the  nnmber  oi  those  who  do  what 
people  are  pleased  to  call  studying  Greek.  But  the  cubic  contents  of 
Greek  in  America  are  much  greater  than  they  ever  were.  And  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years — a  period  coinciding  with  the  life  of  the  Hellenic 
Society — archaeological  study,  despite  our  remoteness  from  the  scene  of 
exploration,  has  kept  pace  with  strictly  philological  study.  How  rapid 
the  advance  has  been  I  have  personal  reasons  to  recall.  It  is  nearly 
twenty-five  years  since  I  projected  the  American  Journal  of  Philolog)' — the 
first  of  a  numerous  brood  of  American  journals  devoted  to  philological 

'    '  Aninia!  Worship   in   llie    Mycenaean  .Ajje,'   l)y  \.  V>.  Cook,    /.U.S.  \iv.  8i  ;   '  The  Bee  in 
(ireek  MyUii.lnjjy,"  U  \.  H.  C<«>k,  /.//.6.  .\v.   i. 
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studies — and  conceiving  philology  in  its  widest  sense  I  intended  to  make  it 
a  playground  for  archaeology  as  well.  But  the  American  Journal  of 
Archaeology  followed  in  so  short  a  time  that  the  hospitality  freely  extended 
seemed  absurdly  inadequate.  However,  the  offer  was  for  all  that  the 
expression  of  my  faith  in  the  unity  of  classical  work,  the  faith  in  which  I  was 
bred,  to  which  I  hope  to  be  true  to  the  end.  But  there  is  one  aspect  of  that 
unity  on  which  I  wish  to  dwell  in  closing.  Americans  of  the  older  states 
feel  their  kindred  with  the  dwellers  in  the  old  home,  but  in  many 
American  veins  runs  a  mixed  blood,  an  alien  blood  ;  and  the  training  of 
American  scholars  has  in  the  main  been  conducted  by  other  than  English 
teachers.  Indeed,  as  matters  stand  to-day,  our  line  of  spiritual  descent  is 
German  rather  than  English.  Eor  my  own  humble  part,  though  a  pupil  of 
German  masters,  I  have  always  striven  to  uphold  the  standard  of  a  cosmopoli- 
tan culture  ;  and  I  regret  that  so  much  that  is  valuable  in  English  scholarship 
has  lost  its  hold  on  men  born  to  the  same  speech  and  influenced  by  the 
same  historical  traditions.  In  the  domain  of  archaeology — a  new  domain — 
English  and  Americans  meet  on  common  ground  and  the  Society  of 
Hellenic  Studies  may  serve  not  only  to  promote  the  cause  of  Hellenism 
among  English-speaking  peoples  but  also  to  bring  about  more  and  more 
cordial  relations  between  those  who  are  working  to  the  same  end  on 
different  sides  of  the  water.  The  honour  you  have  done  American 
scholarship  to-day  is  an  earnest  of  that  brotherly  cooperaftion — that 
fraternal  interdependence,  which  will,  I  trust,  characterize  the  work  of  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century,  and  may  I  not  add  in  the  faith  of  a  Hellenist,  all 
the  centuries  to  come  .'' 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Gennadius,  formerly  Minister  of  Greece 
in  London.  In  calling  on  him  to  address  the  meeting,  the  President 
referred  to  the  active  part  which  Mr.  Gennadius  had  taken  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Society,  of  which  he  is  now  an  Honorary  Member,  and  to  the 
value  of  his  sympathetic  aid  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Gennadius — 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  address  you  on  this  occasion, 
celebrating,  as  we  now  are,  a  career  of  success  such  as  we  did  not  antici- 
pate, and  could  hardly  have  hoped  for,  when  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  idea  of  this  Society  was  conceived  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Greek  Legation  in  Pall  Mall.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
the  excellence  of  its  work,  its  present  vigour  and  wide  activity,  the 
position  to  which  it  has  attained  among  learned  bodies,  have  exceeded 
by  far  the  expectations  we  then  formed,  and  now  justify  our  hopes  for 
the  future.  * 

This  success  is  all  the  more  notable  as  it  synchronises  with  the 
recrudency  of  efforts  to  circumscribe  Greek  studies  in  the  University 
curriculum.  And  although  such  attempts  arc  nothing  new,  having  periodi- 
cally recurred  ever  since  the  revival  of  letters,  the  attack  is  now  reinforced 
by  the  prevalence  of  more  alluring  material  considerations. 
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Without  entering  ujjon  this  vexed  question,  I  would  merely  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  Hellenic  studies,  the  powerful 
influence  which  they  exercise  on  civilization,  their  practical  utility  no  less 
than  their  captivatini^  charm,  have  been  ampl)'  demonstrated  by  the 
progress  and  the  prosperity  of  this  Society.  And  I  venture  to  hope  that 
it  is  not  the  outcome  of  any  egotism  of  mine,  as  a  Greek,  if  to  this  I  add 
the  belief  that  its  success  is  also  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  whole-hearted 
appreciation  and  sujjport  which  we  received  from  Greeks  everywhere,  and 
from  the  Greek  Government  itself  But  if  we  arc  now  able  to  rejoice  with 
just  pride  over  the  abundant  harvest  of  twenty-five  years'  work,  it  is  mainly 
because  of  our  well-founded  conviction,  at  the  outset,  that  the  most-highly 
cultured  intellects  in  this  country  would  be  found  eager  to  cooperate 
in  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  and  archaeology,  for  their  own  sake. 

We  did  not  stop  to  make  the  prudential  inquiry  if  it  was  likely  to 
prove  a  materially  profitable  undertaking.  On  the  contrary,  several 
generous  donors  readily  came  to  our  assistance  ;  and  we,  all  of  us,  devoted 
our  efforts  to  what  is  essentially  a  work  of  lo\e.  But  more  especially,  I 
think  I  shall  have  all  those  who  watched  the  progress  of  the  Society  with 
me  in  saying,  that  no  one  has  given  a  more  brilliant  example  of  unremit- 
ting effort  and  unsparing  labour,  than  my  valued  friend  Mr.  Macmillan, 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  associated  from  the  very  outset. 
Without  his  truly  Hellenic  enthusiasm  our  progress  would  have  been  but 
slow,  if,  indeed,  we  had  not  remained  stationary. 

Well  then,  we  have  some  grounds  for  satisfaction  with  an  undertaking 
which,  aiming  at  no  material  gain,  has  yielded  such  rich  fruit.  We  believe 
that  it  has  merited  well  of  this  great  country  in  which  Greek  learning — for 
its  own  sake,  and  for  the  inestimable  moral  and  intellectual  advantages  it 
brings  with  it — has  been  held  in  high  esteem  during  thirteen  consecutive 
centuries  :  from  the  time  when  the  great  Greek  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Theodore  of  Tarsus  first  planted  it  on  English  soil,  to  this  day,  when  we 
claim  as  our  President  one  of  the  foremost  interpreters  of  that  learning 
in  Europe. 

It  ma)-  be  affirmed,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  spirit  of  freedom' 
which  has  at  all  times  inspired  the  Church  in  England,  the  conception  of  a 
liberty  coordinate  with  law,  which  runs  through  the  political  history  of  this 
country,  the  peculiar  charm  of  unaffected  simplicity  and  unconscious 
grandeur  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  best  type  of  English  literature — all 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  your  foremost  churchmen,  and  statesmen,  and 
men  of  latters  baptized,  and  purified,  and  qualified  themselves  for  their 
great  task  in  the  invigorating  and  inspiring  waters  of  Greek  learning.  They 
schooled  themselves  in  that  language  which,  in  the  grand  words  of  Gibbon, 
'  gave  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of 
philosophy.'  They  grounded  their  political  faith  upon  the  history  of  a 
country  in  which  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship  were  first  understood 
and  practised.  They  formed  their  taste  after  the  masterpieces  of  the 
human  mind,  which  have  been  achieved  once  and  for  all  time,  never  to  be 
surpassed,   hardly    ever    to    be    equalled.      In    one    word,    they    imbued 
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themselves  with  the  culture  of  a  people  who  first  clearly  conceived  and  defined 
that  which  constitutes  a  [perfect  _<^cntleinan — not  a  mafriiate,  or  a  hii^li 
official,  or  the  titled,  the  rich,  the  jxnverful,  but  the  KaXb*;  /<:(iyaOu<;. 

And  they  were  careful  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  such  search  after 
perfection  by  i^oing  to  the  very  source,  by  securini,^  it  at  first  hand  and 
unalloyed.  If  demonstration  were  needed  of  the  oft-repeated  fallacy,  that 
all  which  is  of  any  use  or  advantaf^c  in  Greek  may  be  had  through 
translations,  conclusive  proof  has  lately  been  forthcomiiif;  from  a  quarter 
beyond  doubt — from  the  unconscious  avowal  of  one  of  the  i^reatest  minds 
of  our  time.  No  one  who  has  experienced  the  stirrin^^  and  ennobhnt^  effect 
of  the  Greek  verse  of  Homer  can  liavc  perused  the  strange  observations  of 
Herbert  Spencer  on  the  Iliad — to  which  he  had  access  only  through  a 
translation — without  a  smile  mingled  with  a  sense  of  regret,  on  reflecting 
how  much  more  perfect,  how  much  more  penetrating  might  have  been  the 
stupendous  labours  of  the  great  English  philosopher,  if  only  lie  had  been 
able  to  come  into  personal  contact,  so  to  sa)',  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with 
whose  teaching  he  appears  to  have  thought  he  could  well  dispense,  One 
is  forcibly  reminded  of  Dr.  Arnold's  deeply  suggestive,  though  humorously 
couched  saying,  that  he  felt  sure  he  would  have  understood  Coleridge's 
philosophy  better,  if  it  were  expressed  in  Attic  Greek.  Had  Spencer  been 
acquainted  with  Greek,  his  work  would  have  been,  in  a  way,  more  humane. 

For  it  is  this,  above  all,  that  Greek  culture  gives.  It  does  not  merely 
instruct  and  civilize  ;  it  humanizes.  And  those  who,  during  the  Renascence, 
were  enchanted  and  enthralled  by  the  New  Learning,  justly  styled  the 
vehicle,  which  enabled  them  to  emerge  from  material  civilization  to  intellec- 
tual and  ethical  regeneration,  Literac  Hiimaniores — the  Humanities. 

All  must  admit  the  immense  benefits  which  the  development  of  natural 
science  and  mechanics  have  conferred  upon  the  world.  But  undivided 
attention  to  material  profit  may  threaten  a  community  with  the  advent  of 
a  coarseness,  all  the  more  difficult  to  stave  off,  because  it  is  so  resourceful. 
Therefore  they  arc  not  far  wrong  who  think  that  a  society  entirely  estranged 
from  Greek  culture  must  soon  degenerate  in  intellectual  power. 

Of  course,  Greek  being  the  choicest  intellectual  food,  is  fit  only  for 
those  who  are  endowed  with  delicate  and  discriminating  palates,  liut  it 
is  they  who  become  the  salt  of  the  earth,  when,  at  the  outset  of  their 
career,  they  make  the  choice  of  Herakles ;  and,  instead  of  the  animal 
contentment  of  the  legendary  professor  of  Louvain,  they  elect  what  is  most 
perfect,  beautiful,  and  ennobling,  by  submitting  to  that  intellectual  discipline 
which,  in  its  subtlety,  is  beyond  all  price,  and  which  teaches  the  one  great 
rule  of  Greek  life — a  life  eV  aw(\>poavvij  Kal  €vif)poavi>r],  in  soberness  of  mind 
and  in  gracious  enjoyment. 

It  is  thus  that  the  twenty-five  years'  work  of  this  Society,  by  j)ro- 
moting  Hellenic  studies,  and  by  encouraging  archaeological  research,  has 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  the  best  traditions 
of  British  scholarship.  Its  flourishing  condition  is  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  value  and  vitality  of  Greek  literature,  the  best  guarantee  that  the 
standard  of  culture  in  this  country  will  not   be  lowered.     It  behoves  tho.se 
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who  arc  proud  to  Ix-  incmhcis  of  such  a  hotly  lo  see  tliat  ihcy  who  come 
after  us  (mkI  Uu  ihc  laiii))  huining'.  and  Iiavc  their  onward  path  illuminated 
l>\'  the  Ii,L;ht  that  has  no  e\e. 

J'Kol  1  ssok   |<  ilIN  Wll.l.lAM^  Will  I  I      - 

1  ha\e  ju>t  had  the  pleasure  of  readinL;  a  .second  tinie  the  inteioliuL; 
Introductor)-  Address  on  '  Hellenic  Studies'  delivered  1j\  Mr.  Xewton  al 
the  Inaucjural  Meetint,'  of  this  Societ)',  held  on  June  16,  iS""().  I  fust  read 
Mr.  Newton's  acUlrcss  twcnt)'-h\'e  \-ears  at^o,  whc-n  it  was  j)nl)lished  in 
Macmillrui's  Maj^a/.inc.  It  .sets  forth  adniirabl\-  the  ])rinei])les  which  had 
already  been  hricn)-  slated  in  that  'Rule'  of  this  Societ\-  which  decl.ares 
the  Socict\'"s  objects,  and  it  is  a  sinijularl)-  catholic  inter[)rctation  of  the 
phrase  '  I  lellcnic  Studies.' 

By  this  term  wc  do  not  mean  simply  the  stud\-  of  (ireek  te.xts.  The 
interpretation  of  the  masterpieces  of  (jrcek  literature  must  ever  remain 
the  chief  interest  of  1  lellenists,  but  besides  this,  and  necessary  indeed  to 
the  ])roper  understandint;  of  these  texts,  is  the  study  of  the  monuments  of 
the  Greeks,  their  architeeture,  scul[)ture,  fictiU-  art, — all  the  visible,  tani^ible 
forins  to  which  their  creati\e  imaL^ination  i;a\e  expression.  There  is,  in 
short,  now  a  science  propcrl\'  named  '  Classical  .Archaeolo!^)'.'  Nor  should 
investi;^ation  be  confined  within  narrow  L^eo!.;rai)hical  limits.  l'"x])loration 
should  be  inade  of  ever)'  region  to  which  the  restless  spirit  of  the  (jreeks 
carried  them,  anrl  there  made  settleinent.  The  field  of  stud}-,  then,  is 
not  simpl}'  the  mainland  of  Greece,  but  that  larger  (jreek  world  which 
extended  from  Africa  far  into  the  North,  and  from  the  Orient  to  the 
Tillars  of  Hercules.  Nor  should  the  time  over  which  our  survey  extends 
be  limited  b)-  the  term  'Classical.'  The  period  covers  more  than  thirt\- 
centuries — fust  from  the  earliest  traces  of  Greek  life  in  the  Aei^can  Sea 
to  the  downfall  of  Paganism  ;  then  from  the  establishment  of  Christianit)- 
to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453;  and  finally  the  Neo-Hellenic 
period.  With  reference  to  the  language,  we  understand  much  better  to-day 
than  wc  did  twenty-five  years  ago  how  important  is  the  study  of  the 
liy/.antinc  and  Neo-Hellenic  periods  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Classical 
Literature,  and  as  to  the  monuments,  a  new  world  has  been  revealed 
during  the  pa.st  quarter  of  a  cpntury  by  the  marvellous  results  of  the 
excavations  that  arc  gradually  giving  definite  form  to  the  shadow)-  outlines 
of  the  prehistoric  jicriod. 

Such  is  the  catholic  interpretation  of  the  term  Hellenic  Studies, 
embodied  in  that  rule  of  this  Society  which  states  its  objects.  Vou  deter- 
mined, moreover,  that  this  study  should  not  be  pursued  simply  with  the  aid 
of  existing  materials  :  provision  was  made  by  which  these  materials  were 
to  be  increased  by  the  active  efforts  of  members  of  this  Society — new 
inscriptions  were  to  be  collected,  search  for  manuscripts  was  to  be  made 
in  the  monasteries  of  the  Levant,  treasures  of  ancient  art  that  had  been 
lost  were  to  be  recovered.  Lxploration  and  excavation  were  tc  reveal 
new  means  through  which  might  be  .secured  a  broader  and  truer  under- 
standing of  Greek  iiieraiure,  institutions,  and  civili/.ation. 
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The  discrepancy  between  promise  and  iDerforniance,  between  the 
confident  hopes  of  }'outh  and  the  achieved  resuks  of  mature  j'ears,  is 
one  of  the  mehinchol}'  facts  of  Hfe,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  organiza- 
tions. But  this  Society  has  no  reason  to  grieve.  It  stated  its  objects 
broadly  and  comprehensive!}',  but  it  has  accompHshed  them  in  right  good 
measure.     The  clear  evidence  of  this  fact  is  recorded  in  your  Jounial. 

Your  first  presiding  officer  expressed  the  hope  that  a  journal  might 
be  established,  and  that  it  might  be  vigorously  maintained  and  nourished, 
and  not  allowed  to  dwindle  awa\'  into  atrophy.  With  great  wisdom  \-ou 
established  your  Jourjial  at  once,  and  Mr.  Newton's  hope  has  been 
abundantly  realized.  An  attentive  reader  of  your  Journal  is  impressed 
by  two  facts  :  by  the  high  quality  and  importance  of  the  investigations 
which  it  records,  an  excellence  that  has  been  steadily  maintained  from  the 
beginning,  and  by  the  number  and  value  of  its  illustrations  ;  and  again,  by 
the  wide  range  which  these  investigations  have  cov^ered.  Your  contri- 
butors have  left  no  field  in  the  fair  domain  of  Hellenic  studies  unexplored. 
Literature,  language,  inscriptions,  manuscripts,  history,  geography,  topo- 
graphy, antiquities,  architecture,  sculpture,  vases,  gems,  coins, — all  these 
are  themes  which  here  have  original  and  profitable  discussion.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  quality  and  importance  of  a  scholar's  contributions  ma}'  be 
gauged  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  is  quoted  in  the  subsequent  litera- 
ture of  his  subject.  I  know,  indeed,  of  a  wager  that  has  been  laid  that  no 
important  book  on  a  theme  within  the  range  of  Classical  Studies  will 
appear  within  the  next  five  years  in  which  a  certain  brilliant  classical 
scholar  of  the  Continent  will  not  be  quoted  !  Judged  b}-  this  standard 
your  Journal  is  of  conspicuous  excellence.  These  twenty-three  volumes 
and  four  supplementary  papers  are  of  great  and  permanent  value. 

It  is  not  possible  now  to  dwell  on  these  investigations  in  detail.  There 
is  one  subject,  however,  on  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  word.  You 
propose  as  one  of  your  objects  to  collect  facsimiles,  transcripts,  and  photo- 
graphs of  Greek  manuscripts,  and  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  1884,  repeating 
a  suggestion  that  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Newton,  urged  the  Society  to 
undertake  the  investigation  by  competent  scholars  of  monastic  and  other 
libraries  in  the  East 

As  to  the  libraries,  less  has  been  accomplished  than  we  could  have 
wished,  and  much,  I  am  sure,  remains  to  be  done.  A  Russian  writer  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Palestine  Association  for  1899  expresses  the  opinion 
with  confidence  that  there  are  treasures  in  the  Imperial  Library  in 
Constantinople  which  the  Turks  have  never  allowed  any  unbeliever  to  see. 
The  political  relations  of  England  with  Turkey  and  the  influence  that  you 
could  gently  e.xert  on  the  Greek  patriarchs  make  the  task  of  investigating 
the  libraries  of  the  Levant  the  appropriate  work  of  Englishmen.  Through- 
out the  world  scholars  would  be  grateful  to  this  Society,  if  it  should  give 
special  training  in  Greek  palaeography  to  competent  young  scholars  at 
your  universities  and  in  your  School  in  Rome,  and  then  should  send  them, 
with  proper  credentials,  into  the  East.  What  they  might  accomplish  in 
their  reports  is  indicated  by  the  work  of  the  young  Italian  philologists  during 
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tlic  past  fifteen  }-ears  who  ha\c  j^ivcn  such  adniirablc  detailed  accounts  of 
the  (ircck  manuscripts  in  Itahan  hhraries.  Whether  the  monasteries  in  the 
East  contain  hitherto  unknown  nianuscrij)ts  of  (ireek  authors  of  the 
Classical  jjeriod  is  uncertain,  but  one  ma)'  be  hopeful,  just  as  the  sands  of 
l\t^ypt  have  }-ieldetl  unexpected  treasures.  Vou  would  render  a  rare 
service  if  thus  )'ou  should  discover  and  publish,  let  me  say,  a  comedy  of 
Menander  !  I'he  results,  even  if  the\-  should  not  be  of  this  magnitude, 
would  still  be  imj)ortant.  That  the  facts  should  be  made  comjileteK'  known 
is  one  of  the  still  unsatisfied  tlemancls  of  our  Science. 

Your  Society  has  cmployctl  the  camera  to  advanta^je,  and  has 
i^radually  secured  a  lart^e  and  useful  collection  of  photo<^raphs  and  lantern- 
slides.  h\n"thermorc,  in  i8<S5  it  reproduced  in  facsimile  the  celebrated 
manuscript  of  So[)hocles  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Library.  This  was  an 
important  contribution  to  knowledi^e,  welcome  to  all  Classical  scholars,  but 
especiall)-  to  those  in  America,  for— alas  ! — we  have  no  Greek  manuscripts 
of  Classical  authors  in  America,  and  thou^^h  we  are  perforce  travellers,  it  is 
still  a  long  way  from  Boston  or  New  York  to  Florence.  Again,  in  1903, 
)-ou  united  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  in  reproducing, 
in  facsimile,  liessarion's  manuscript  of  seven  plays  of  Aristophanes  now 
preserved  in  St.  Mark's  Library.  I  recall  this  fact  with  special  pleasure, 
because  it  brought  the  Listitute  into  close  relations  with  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies  in  accomplishing  an  important  task. 
The  wh(jle  edition  of  the  facsimile  of  Sophocles  was  distributed  long  ago 
among  the  libraries  of  the  world,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  facsimile  of  Aristophanes  have  already  been  demanded. 
This  clearl)-  demonstrates  that  these  luulcrtalxings  were  useful. 

The  art  of  photography  has  thus  contributed  to  the  needs  of  Classical 
scholars,  but  we  have  not  yet  realized,  I  think,  how  serviceable  a  handmaid 
of  our  studies  it  may  become.  \'ou  will  permit  me,  I  know,  briefly  to 
relate  a  few  facts  within  my  personal  experience  in  order  that  I  may  more 
clearly  prefer  a  suggestion.  Scholars  are  now  agreed  that  the  authoritative 
interpretation  of  an  author  must  lest  u])on  a  thorough  personal  knowledge 
of  existing  diplomatic  materials.  This  is  fundamental.  W'c  ma}-  not  all 
become  expert  palaeographers,  but  we  must  know  the  manuscripts  of  our 
author,  and  we  must  know  them  at  first  hand.  To  acquire  this  know- 
ledge is  not  an  unpleasant  task.  One  wanders  to  many  cities  of  many 
men.  The  collating  rooms  are  generally  pleasant  places,  and  the  keepers 
of  the  manuscripts  are  learned  and  helpful.  In  my  study  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Aristo})hanes  I  have  worked  in  many  libraries  in  Europe,  and  I  have 
always  been  courteously  received.  Then,  to  take  the  book  in  hand,  to 
make  search  for  the  facts  which  reveal  its  age  and  provenance,  to  study 
the  handwriting,  the  material  on  which  it  is  written,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  put  together,  ami  turning  here  and  there  to  read  it  in  places 
where  one's  [)revious  stutly  of  other  manuscripts  has  left  one  in  uncertainty 
and  doubt,  all  these  arc  pleasant  things  to  do.  And  the  agreeable  surprise 
ot  a  liappy  discovery  is  always  possible  ;  and  one  never  knows  in  making 
.search  among  the  treasures  of  a  library,  its  manuscripts  and  its  catalogues, 


old    and    new,    what    fact    of   historical    importance    may   be    brout^ht    to 
light. 

For  example,  in  a  noteworth)-  passage  in  the  '  Aves  '  of  Aristophanes 
the  chief  character  of  the  pla)-  genially  declares  that  he  will  not  make 
known  his  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  lairds 
unless  the}'  enter  into  the  compact  with  him  that  a  certain  Panactius  once 
made  with  his  wife,  '  that  /iax«'po7roto?,'  he  calls  iiim.  Now  Panactius.  we 
know,  was  a  cook,  and  to  call  a  cook>  a  ^ay^aLpoiroio<i  was  apparenth'  a 
contradiction,  in  terms.  A  /j.a^aipoiTotu'i  was  a  'cutler'  on  a  grand  scale  ; 
he  had  a  great  establishment  managed  b)'  slaves,  and  was  himself  a 
gentleman  of  leisure.  So  the  word  in  this  passage  has  proved  to  be  a 
7'o.v  uwlesta  to  the  modern  editors,  and  the  very  last  of  them,  a  learned 
Dutchman,  declares  that  Aristophanes  could  not  have  used  it  here,  although 
he  is  unable  to  suggest  the  word  the  poet  did  use.  The  vulgate  of  the 
Alexandrine  scholium  on  the  passages  gives  no  help,  since  it  says  mercl}' 
that  Aristophanes  applies  this  epithet  to  Panactius  as  tov  iia-^alpaM 
epya^ofievov.  But  the  great  Venice  manuscript  varies  the  reading  of  the 
note  by  a  single  letter,  and  has  tov  fxa)^atpai<i  epya^o/xei'ov.  The  cook 
Panactius,  then,  was  a  'performer  with  knives,'  and  Aristophanes  was 
punning. 

Again,  I  had  read  through  the  '  Acharnenses  '  during  the  past  winter 
in  one  of  the  Palatine  manuscripts,  and  had  come  to  the  last  verse  of 
the  play.  But  there  appeared  to  be  another  verse,  a  line  that  looked  as 
if  it  were  part  of  the  play,  but  it  read  viKoXaoi;  ovrapixdpoi^  ruy^avei 
ypa(t)€u<i.  That  fixes  the  date  of  the  manuscript,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
adds  a  new  scribe  to  our  list. 

P^inally,  among  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library  are  the  manu- 
scripts that  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Urbino  by  the  command  of 
Alexander  VII.  They  include  two  manuscripts  of  Aristophanes.  But  in 
an  '  Indice  Veccliio  '  of  these  books  that  is  still  preserved  among  the  Latin 
manuscripts  of  this  collection,  and  must  have  been  made  either  in  the  time 
of  the  great  Federigo  or  in  that  of  his  son,  a  third  manuscript  of 
Aristophanes  is  entered,  a  '  code.x  pulcherrimus  '  containing  eleven  plays. 
In  the  margin  is  a  significant  entry  :  habuit  l*etrus  Florentinus  Cartularius 
quem  misit  Florentiam  stampandum.  This  manuscript  must  have  been 
the  Codex  Ravennas,  and  the  recor.l  fully  confirms  the  brilliant  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark  in  the  third  volume  of  \.\\q.  Jonr)ial  of  P/ii/o/o^qj, 
that  the  Ravenna  manuscript  was  imdoubtedly  the  source  of  the  la.^t  two 
plays  in  the  first  Juntine  edition  of  Aristophanes  published  early  in  1516. 

Such  inspection  of  the  manuscripts  is  pleasant,  but  it  is  preliminary  to 
one's  real  work — the  arduous  labour  of  collation,  a  long  and  often  difficult 
task.  Those  who  have  collated  the  manuscript  of  Aristophanes  which  the 
Society  and  the  Institute  have  reproduced  in  facsimile  will  understand 
perfectly  what  I  mean  :  the  handwritings  are  bad,  the  script  employs  man)' 
abbreviations,  the  folio  is  often  crowtled,  the  scholia  are  apparently  put 
upon  the  margin  without  regard  to  the  order  of  the  text.  Bcssarion  him- 
.M'if  found  the  boolc  so  perplexing  that  he  had  one  of  his  ta!)lc  C(iiin)ani()ns 
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copy  it  in  a  manuscript  that  is  still  preserved  in  St.  Mark's  library,  and  it 
is  sufficiently  apparent  that  sonic  modern  scholars  who  went  to  Venice 
in  the  last  century  to  study  the  book,  ^avc  it  up  and  used  the  copy,  with 
all  its  errors.  It  requires  strenijth  and  resolution  to  continue  this  work 
day  after  da\'  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  place.  The  hours  arc 
short,  and  one  is  tempted  to  work  too  rapidly  ;  the  place  is  sometimes 
uncomfortable — the  Vatican  collatini^-room,  for  example,  is  so  cold  in 
Jaiiuar)'  as  to  ^nve  one  a  new  conce[)tion  of  the  Rotnan  Catholic 
doctrine  of  Purgatory — and  the  man  who  collates  grows  weary,  in  s[)ite  of 
himself,  and  like  Homer  may  fall  to  nodding,  with  consequences  tiiat  are 
disastrous. 

Here  photography  lends  a  helping  hand.  The  libraries,  under  restric- 
tions that  are  not  rigorous,  permit  any  intlividual  to  have  such  parts  of 
their  manuscripts  photographed  as  he  may  tlesire  for  his  own  use.  It  is 
thus  feasible  to  secure  reproductions  in  facsimile  of  ^/Z  existing  manuscript 
material,  for  example,  of  a  Greek  play,  and  a  scholar  has  the  sense  of 
unusual  command  of  materials,  if  within  the  four  walls  of  his  own  library 
he  has  reproductions  of  manuscripts  so  widely  separated  as  are  Copenhagen 
and  Rome,  Venice  and  Paris.  Comparison  and  repeated  inspection  of  the 
manuscripts  are  now  possible. 

Two  restrictions  make  this  method  somewhat  difficult.  It  is  irksome 
to  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  library,  when  one  has  already  sufficiently 
studied  and  noted  the  palaeographical  features  of  the  manuscript,  in  order 
merely  to  make  search  for  a  photographer,  to  give  him  his  directions,  and 
to  sec  that  he  does  his  work  properly  ;  and  furthermore,  the  probable  amount 
of  his  bill  may  be  deterrent.  Happily  the  last  consideration  is  about  to 
lose  its  force,  for  some  genius  has  recently  discovered  a  process  by  which 
— through  the  use  of  a  prism,  that  reverses  the  image — it  is  now  possible 
to  photograph  directly  upon  the  paper  without  the  intervention  of  a 
negative.  The  process  is  simple,  rapid,  and  inexpensive,  and  the  result  is 
very  satisfactory.     The  process  is  sure  to  come  into  common  use. 

One  of  the  declared  objects  of  this  Society  is  to  collect  facsimiles, 
transcripts,  and  photographs  of  manuscripts.  Could  you  not  enlarge  this 
function,  enter  into  relations  with  the  libraries  of  Europe,  and  undertake 
to  reproduce  for  your  members,  under  conditions  which  could  be  easily 
established  and  simply  stated,  such  parts  of  Greek  manuscripts  preserved 
in  these  libraries  as  they  might  desire  .''  I  know  of  no  other  organization 
that  is  so  well  circumstanced  with  reference  both  to  geographical  and  to 
other  considerations  to  accomplish  this  usefiil  work  as  is  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

I  am  here  to-day.  Sir,  by  personal  invitation  and  also  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America.  It  is  a  pleasing  coin- 
cidence that  the  Institute  was  founded  on  May  17,  1879.  Thus  the  two 
Societies,  whose  objects  are  practically  the  same,  were  founded  within  a 
month  one  of  the  other.  The  Institute  desires  me  to  express  to  you  its 
hearty  congratulations  on  what  you  have  accomplished   in  the  promotion 
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of  Hellenic  Studies,  and  its  best  and  confident  wishes  for  j-our  future 
success.  And  it  sends  you  an  Address.  This  Address  is  expressed  in 
elegant  Latin,  but  I  will  not  read  it,  for  fear  that  my  barbarous  pronuncia- 
tion of  that  language  would  not  be  intelligible  to  the  members  of  your 
Society.  But  we  hope  that  you  will  malce  this  Address  a  part  of  your 
permanent  records  of  this  meeting. 

]Uit  this  is  not  all.  The  Institute  does  not  send  \ou  greetings  to-day 
simply  as  one  learned  Society  might  address  another.  '  Qui  coisangu'nici 
idem  sentiiiiit,  l>is  consaiigiiiiici  sunt ! '  We  do  not  forget  that  the  ties 
which  unite  us  are  also  those  of  blood  and  of  a  common  language.  We 
salute  you  as  brothers.  And  we  remember,  and  our  pulses  quicken  as  we 
remember,  that  during  the  past  twenty -five  )'cars  everywhere  the  bond  has 
been  drawn  closer  that  unites  men  of  the  luiglish-spcaking  race. 

I  cannot  take  my  seat  without  saying  a  word  that  is  personal  to 
myself.  I  became  a  member  of  this  Society  in  1879.  l^^or  twenty-five  years 
I  have  served  in  the  ranks,  in  the  sense  that  I  have  been  a  diligent  reader 
of  your  JouDial,  for  you  will  persist  in  holding  all  your  meetings  in 
London,  and  refuse  to  come  occasionally  to  New  York  or  Boston.  I  am 
told  that  after  twenty-five  year.s'  service  in  the  ranks,  I  am  to  be  promoted, 
and  hereafter  am  to  be  one  of  your  Forty  immortals.  I  beg  to  express  to 
your  Society,  Sir,  through  you,  my  profound  appreciation  of  the  great 
honour  and  distinction  which  it  has  conferred  upon  me. 

Mr.  Cecil  Smith— 

I  feel  that  I  owe  an  apology  for  appearing  in  the  place  of  a  speaker 
who  would  have  been  so  much  more  fitted  to  address  this  Society,  and  the 
more  so  because  I  have  only  at  the  last  moment  been  asked  to  take  the 
place  of  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  who  has  been  unfortunately  prevented  by 
illness  from  being  present.  The  Hon.  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  speak- 
as  the  representative  of  the  British  Museum  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  the  extreme  cordiality  of  the  relations  which  have  always 
obtained  between  the  Museum  and  the  Society.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
mainspring  of  this  good  feeling  had  its  origin  first  and  foremost  in  Mr.  George 
Macmillan,  who  for  ten  years  combined  fn  his  person  the  Hon.  Secretaryship 
both  of  the  Hellenic  Society  and  of  the  aifiliated  Institution — the  British 
School  at  Athens.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Macmillan  has  always,  by  his  tact 
and  courtesy,  maintained  excellent  relations  between  these  Institutions 
and  the  Museum,  has  alwaj's  been  the  guarantee  and  safeguard  of  the 
existing  harmony  between  them.  It  would  be  easy  to  talk  of  what  the 
British  Museum  owes  to  the  Hellenic  Society.  The  advantage  to  Museum 
officials  of  the  opportunities  which  it  has  given  them  of  coming  into  closer 
touch  with  scholars,  both  English  and  F'oreign,  will  be  obvious  to  everyone  ; 
as  well  as  the  benefit,  which  every  Museum  official  will  appreciate,  of 
securing  a  ready  publication  and  discussion  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  Occasions  have  even  arisen  when  a  more  material  obligation 
has  been  incurred,  as  for  instance  when  the   Museum  obtained  important 
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acciuisitions  from  the  Cx'pius  I'xploration  Fund,  an  enterprise  which  was 
in  a  lari,^c  measure  due  to  the  Hellenic  Society  ;  and  many  more  instances 
mi<;ht  be  quoted. 

If  we  turn  to  the  credit  side  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
decide  how  much  the  Society  owes  to  the  British  Museum.  The  Mu.scum, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  Government  institution,  and  the  Mnci^lish 
Government  is  notoriously  parsimonious  in  its  encouragement  of  scientific 
antl  liteiar\-  undcrtakinL;s.  The  k'cynote  of  the  Eni^lish  character  is 
individualism  ;  if  one  looks  back  at  the  roll  of  i^reat  ICiifjlish  names  of 
those  who  were  the  pioneers  of  archaeoloc^ical  research,  Gell,  Leake, 
(\)ckcrell,  h'ellows,  and  e\on  in  our  own  time  Hent,  the  story  is  one  of 
individual  effort  and  cnterj)rise,  working  indejiendently  and  alone,  often 
without  even  the  recognition  of  their  contemjioraries.  The  Hellenic 
Society  was  formed,  among  other  objects,  to  co-ordinate  and  organize 
these  individual  efforts,  and  to  give  them  collectively  the  increased  strength 
of  unit}'.  One  cannot  but  wonder  what  the  result  would  have  been  if 
these  great  h'nglishmen  of  the  past  had  had  a  Society  like  this  to  fall 
back  up  )n  for  encouragement  antl  material  aid  ;  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  splendid  results  which  they  achieved  would  have  been  even  more 
brilliant  and  important  than  they  were. 

Th.e  ICnglish  Government,  unlike  that  of  France  and  Germany, 
believes  in  individualism  :  and  offers  the  individual  the  broad  and  liberal 
encouragement  of  leaving  him  discreetly  alone.  But  if  the  Museum  has 
unfortunately  been  unable  to  give  the  Society  financial  support,  it  at  least 
has  always  provided  it  with  members,  among  whom  have  ranked  some  of  the 
most  active  and  eminent  on  the  list.  I  will  only  refer  here  to  two,  my 
predecessors  in  the  office  of  Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities, 
Newton — one  of  the  links,  now  alas  all  gone,  which  bound  the  old  School 
of  Archaeology  to  the  new,  to  whose  broad  .sympathy  and  ripe  enthusiasm 
the  Society  owes  so  much,  and  who  was  able,  as  perhaps  none  other  in 
those  early  days,  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  invest  archaeology  and  those 
aims  which  the  Society  cherishes  with  wider  prestige  in  the  public  eye — 
and  Murray,  who  has  recently  been  removed  from  our  ranks  while  still  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  activity,  by  a  tragically  sudden  death  which  we  all 
deplore.  These  two  names  represent  at  once  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Museum  coadjutors  of  the  Society,  and  the  two  whom  we  have  lost  ;  but 
happily  the  relations,  I  hope  I  ma)'  say,  between  these  bodies  were  never 
more  cordial  th.in  now.  Societies  may  come  and  go,  but  the  Museum  is 
and  must  remain  the  permanent  and  abiding  centre  of  Greek  archaeology 
in  this  countr}'.  I  will  only  add  the  fervent  wish  that  as  long  as  the 
Museum  endures  the  Hellenic  Society  may  continue  and  flourish. 

Prof.  Plrcy  Gardner — 

I  have  been  asked,  as  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  for 
many  years  after  its  establishment,  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  but  there  is 
the    less   need  that  1  should    long  occupy   your   time,  because   two   of  the 
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matters  which  I  should  have  wished  to  bring  forward  have  been  more  ably 
treated  by  others.  In  Mr.  Macmillan's  excellent  history  of  the  Society 
you  will  find  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Hellenic 
Joitmal,  and  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  comments  on  those  facts.  It 
was  also  in  my  mind  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  relations  of  our  Society 
to  Sir  C.  Newton.  For  many  years  before  it  was  founded  Newton  had 
stood  almost  alone  as  a  champion  of  the  study  of  Greek  monuments  ;  and 
the  Society  arose  just  in  time  to  take  from  his  shoulders  a  burden  which 
was  becoming  too  heavy  for  them.  But  our  President  has  sketched  with 
so  skilful  a  hand  the  position  and  work  of  Newton,  that  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  unless  I  may  add,  as  an  appendix  to  what  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  has  said 
as  to  the  parsimony  of  English  governments  in  the  endowment  of  learning, 
that  nothing  in  Sir  C.  Newton's  career  was  more  admirable  than  the  way 
in  which  he  extorted  from  successive  governments  the  funds  required  for 
his  great  excavations.  Such  things  can  be  done  only  by  remarkable 
personalities. 

My  connexion  with  the  Hellenic  Journal  lasted  seventeen  years,  and  I 
may  be  allowed  to  .say  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  life  on  which  I  look 
back  with  greater  satisfaction.  I  do  not  grudge  one  hour  which  I  have 
given  to  the.  Journal.  No  doubt  as  editor  I  made  many  mistakes,  but  the 
contributors  were  kind  enough  to  believe  that  these  were  the  results  of 
ignorance  rather  than  of  malice,  and  with  nearly  all  of  them  I  remained  on 
the  best  of  terms. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  interest  in  watching  the  start  of  a  new 
Journal.  Wind  and  wave  often  carry  it  in  directions  quite  foreign  to  the 
intentions  of  the  founders.  In  the  Hellenic  Journal  will  be  found  the 
record  of  much  work  which  was  scarcely  anticipated  by  the  Editors.  Mr. 
Ramsay's  work  in  Asia  Minor,  which  has  been  continued  by  many  of  our 
members,  was  a  new  and  fruitful  departure.  So  is  Mr.  Evans'  work  at 
Cnossus.  The  Journal  contains  much  good  work  in  the  field  of  really 
Hellenic  literature,  history,  and  art  ;  yet  perhaps  its  contributions  to  the 
Greek  origins  and  the  record  of  pre-Hellenic  Greece  have  been  even  more 
remarkable.  In  a  Darwinian  age  the  search  into  origins  has  a  strong 
attraction,  and  one  cannot  regret  a  tendency  which  has  done  so  much  to 
make  known  what  one  may  call  the  prolegomena  to  Greek  history  and 
antiquities. 

Mr.  Smith  has  spoken  of  the  help  which  this  Society  renders  to  the 
British  Museum.  May  I  say,  as  a  representative  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  how  great  is  the  advantage  which  our  Universities  derive  from 
this  and  other  learned  societies  of  London.  London  is  the  great  home  of 
the  learned  societies  ;  they  strengthen  the  Universities  just  where  they  are 
weak,  in  the  direction  of  research,  and  especially  research  in  the  studies 
relating  to  man.  At  the  present  time  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more 
u.seful  way  of  spending  one's  life  than  in  furthering  and  organizing  the 
learned  societies.  And  since  it  is  most  important  that  their  connexion 
with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  be  maintained  and  strengthened,  I 
would  venture  on   a  practical  suggestion.      It  is  increasingly  difficult  for 
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Oxfortl  and  CambridLjc  men  to  find  time  to  attend  the  constantly  multi- 
pl\'in<^  meetings  of  tlie  societies  to  which  they  bcloni;  in  London.  Would 
it  he  possililc  to  arrant^e  that  the  Cf)uncil  mcetini^s  of  all  the  historical 
and  archaeological  societies  should  be  held  on  one  day  in  the  week  ?  If  so 
we  could  tr)-  to  keep  that  day  free  for  them. 

My  friend  Mr.  Macmillan  has  asked  me  if  I  have  any  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  the  future  of  this  Societ)-.  Though  I  am  scarcely  j-ct  entitled 
to  i)lay'the  part  of  Nestor,  I  will  put  into  a  few  words  what  seems  to  me  a 
likely  forecast  of  our  future.  The  past  twenty-five  years  have  been,  for 
Hellenic  Studies,  a  time  of  remarkable  discoveries.  The  classical  excava- 
tions at  Olympia,  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  Delphi,  and  on  other  sites 
scarcely  less  interesting  have  opened  endless  vistas,  while  the  influx  of 
pap\ri  from  ICgypt  has  done  much  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  our  stud>-  of 
Greek  literature.  Unless  ilerculaneum  is  attacked,  in  which  ca.sc  it  is 
diflficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  our  ho[)cs,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  next 
twenty-five  years  will  shew  us  such  a  brilliant  series  of  discoveries.  To 
periods  of  discovery,  periods  of  the  organization  of  the  results  of  discovery 
naturall)-  succeed.  The  library  of  the  Society  has  grown  steadily,  and  the 
series  of  photographs  and  lantern  slides  has  constantly  increased  to  meet 
an  increasing  demand.  Here  certainly  is  a  field  which  we  can  hold,  and  in 
which  v/e  can  develop  our  activities.  We  can  be  more  and  more  useful  to 
students  of  ancient  Hellenic  life  in  all  its  })hases. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  approaching  a  crisis.  The 
learning  of  Greek  is  in  most  countries  receding  before  the  advance  of  such 
studies  as  .seem  to  have  a  more  immediate  bearing  on  daily  life.  The 
stress  will  soon  be  on  us  in  luigland.  Let  us  meet  it  by  trying  to  deepen 
and  to  widen  Hellenic  culture  everywhere,  and  in  particular  in  our  Univer- 
sities and  Schools.  It  is  largely  for  that  purpose  that  our  Society  exists. 
And  much  is  being  done.  At  Cambridge  the  new  arrangements  for  the 
Classical  Tripos  la)-  more  emphasis  on  a  broad  culture.  At  Oxford  there 
is  less  movement,  partly  because  the  excellence  of  the  present  classical 
training  makes  the  teachers  very  nervous  about  change,  for  fear  they  should 
risk  what  they  already  possess.  Yet  on  some  sides  that  training  is 
undoubtedly  defective.  Finally,  in  our  schools  there  is  .some  movement, 
con.servative  as  is  the  English  public  school.  And  I  have  hope  that 
America,  whence  in  these  days  we  borrow  so  many  interesting  inventions, 
intends  to  have  the  start  of  us  in  introducing  into  the  public  schools  the 
rudiments  of  archaeology,  and  initiating  a  vigorous  attempt  to  give  reality 
and  interest  to  the  study  of  ancient  life.  It  is  in  this  very  practical  and 
educational  direction  that  some  of  our  energy  must  be  expended  in  future 
years,  though  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  neglect  that  promotion  and  organi- 
zation of  research  and  discovery  for  which  wc  have  done  much  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  must  of  course  always  be  our  highest 
object. 
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G(,'scliichte  bis  zur  Selilacht  bei  Chaeroneia.      III.  2. 

8vo.     Gotha.      1904. 
CallistratUS.     Htatuae.      KJd.  K.  Jacobs  and  F.  T.  Weleker. 

8vo.      Leip.sic.      182r). 
Caton  (R.)     The  remjiles  aiid  llitual  of  Asklfpios. 

8yo.      Liverpool.      1900. 
Cauer  (F.)      He  fabulis  Graecis  ail  lloniani  conditatii  pertinentibus 

8v().      iJerliu.      1884. 
Choiseul-Gouffier.       Voyage  pittoresque  dans  la  Gri'ce.      2  Vi.ls. 

Folio.      Paris.      1782-1801). 
Clarke    (J.    T.),     ^-    liacon.    and    Pv,.    Koldewey.      Investigations    at 
Assos.      Part  I. 

Folio.      London,  Gaiubridgo  (Mass.),  and  Leipsic.      1902. 
Cockerell    (C.    R.)     Trave's    in    Soul  hern    Europe   and    the   Levant. 
1810-1817.      Ed.  S.  P.  Gockerell.  8vo.      1903. 

Commission   Imperiale   Archeologique.     Gompte-Rendn  de  la 

Gouiui.    Imf).   Arch.      4to.      St.   Pttersbutg.      1876,  1877 

Atlas.      Fol.     St.  Petersburg  1876,  1877. 
Cornish    (W.    F.)       Studies    on    Hesiod.       No.    11.     The    Shield    of 

Achillts.  Svo.      1904. 

Curtius    (E.)   and  J.    A.    Kaupert.       Karten    von   Attika.       Schluss- 

liefernng.  Folio.      Berlin.      1903. 

Demetrius.      On  Style.      Ed.  W.  Khys  Roberts. 

Svo.     Cambridge.      1902. 
DietrichSOn  (L.)      Antinoos.      8vo.      Christiania.      1884. 
Dionysius     of    HalicarnaSSUS.        The     Three     Literary     Letters. 

Ed.  W.  Phvs  Roberts.     8vo.     Cambridge.      1901. 
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Doering'(A.)       D.'e  Kunstlehie  desAiistoteles.      Svo.      Jona.      187G. 
Doerpfeld   (W.)     [ami    A.    IJniec-kner,    ]1.    v<.ii    Fiilze,     A.   Goelze, 

H.    Scliuiidt,    W.    Wilberg,    H.    Winnereld.]     Tioja    und 

llioii       2  vols.  Ito.      Alliens.      1902. 

DreSSel  (H.)      Acta  Jjudorum  Saecularium. 
Duhn  (F.  von)      Italian   Discovery  in   Ciete.       'JVaiisJaled  by   ]\laiy 

Gumey.      [De^^t^che  Rnudi-chau,  Sept.,  1903]. 

«vo.  1904. 
FlaSCh  (A.)  An^'ebliclie  Argonantenbilder.  8vo.  Munich.  187<>. 
Formby  (H.)      Ancient  Uouie  and  its  Connection  with   tlie  Christian 

LMigion.  Kvo.      1H80. 

Friedrichs  (C.)     l^nusteine  zur  Ce.schichte  der  gi  iechisch  roenjischcn 

Plastik.  Svo.     Due.-seMorf.      1868. 

Piaxilc](s  nnd  die  Niobegruppe.      Svo.     Jjtipsic.      1855. 

Furtwaengler      (A.)        Die     Antike      Gemmen,     (ieschichte      der 

Steinsclineidekunst    iin     klassischen    Alterthum.      3    vols. 

4to.     Leipsic,  JJerlio.      1900. 

-        Apis  und  Iferaie.>-Thoth.     [Bonner  Jahrb.  108/9.] 

Svo.  l5onn. 
Griechisdie  Oiiginakstatuen    in    Venedig.       [Abh.    bayer. 

Akad.  xxi.]  4to.     Munich.      18D8. 
Neue  Denkmaeler    antiker    Kunst.       2    parts.       [B<yer. 

Sitzb.  1897,  9.]  Svo.     Munich.     1897,  1899. 
Utber    Htatuen-Kopien    iui    Alteithum.        [Abh.    bayer. 

Akad.  XX.]  4to.      Munich.      1896. 

Gardner  (P.)     Tlie  'J'ypes  of  Greek  Coins. 

4tp.     Cambridge.      1883. 

Gazette  Archeolog-ique.    Volumes  I-XII.,  pait  1. 

4to.     Pari^.      1875-1887. 
Harrison   (J.    E.)     Prolegomena    to  the  Study  of    Greek    Pvebgion. 

Svo.      Cambridge.      1903. 
Hartwig"  (P.)     Bendis,  eine  arthaeologisclie  Untersuchung. 

4to.  Berlin  and  ].eipsic,  1897. 
Hauser  (F.)  Die  neuattischen  Beliefs.  Svo.  Stuttgart.  1889. 
Herondas.  Mimiambi.  Ed.  F.  Butclieler.  8ro.  Bonn.  1892. 
Heydemann  (H.)      Die  antiken  IMarmor-bildwerke  zu  Athen. 

Svo.     Berlin.      1874. 

— . Iliupersis  auf  einer  Trinkschale  des  Brygos. 

4to.     Berlin.      1866. 
Hill  (G.  F.)     Coirs  of  Ancient  Sicily.  Svo.      1903. 

A  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Coins.       Svo.      1899. 

Hirschfeld  (0.)     Zur  Geschic  hie  des  Lateinischen  Rechls. 

4to.     Vienna.      1879. 
Hoeck  (A.)     Herodot  und  seia  Geschichtswerk.      Svo.     1904. 

Hoffman  Collection.  4to.    Paris.    1886. 

Hog-arth  (D.  G.)     The  Nearer  East.  Svo.      1902. 

Homolle  (T.)     De  antiquitsimis  Dianae  simulacris  Deliacis. 

Svo.     Parie.     1885. 
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Homolle  (T.)      Fouilles  lie  Delphcs.  Tome  II.  (1),  IV.  (1),  V.  (1). 

rUtes  only.  4t().      Paris.      1902-4. 

Hoppin  (J.  H.)      Kiithymides.  8vo.     Munich.      1896. 

InscriptioneS    Graecae.       Orientis  (.'racci    Insniptiones    Selftctae. 

I'M.  \V.  I)ittiaiber;i:;er.  8vo.      Leip.sio.      i;»03. 

Institute  ^Royal)  of  British  Architects.    Calendar,  fr..Mi  isiir. 

I  /ii  ProijresH. 
Juethner  (J.)      Uelier  antikc  Tnrn<,M>raetlie. 

8vo.     Vienna.      1896. 
Kekule  (R.)  von  Stradonitz.      Uelxn-  eln  Bililnissde.sPerikle.sinden 
koi'ni-,'liclien  ]\Iusoen.    [61  l>eilin.     Winckelinannsprog.] 

4to.      Berlin.      1901. 

llel.er  Copien  einer  LVauen.statne  aus  der  Zoit  des  Plieidia.s 

[57  IJeilin.    Winc-kelniannspro*,'.]     4to.      Berlin.      1897. 

Ueber   tin    ^riochisclies   Vasengeuiaelde  im   Akademischen 

Kunstmnseum  zu  Bonn.  4to.      l>onn.      1879. 

Ueber  den  K()|)f  des  Praxiteliscben  Herine.s. 

8vo.     Stuttgart.     1881. 
Keppel  (G)     Narrative  of  a  journey  acro.ss  the  Balcan.      2  vols. 

Svo.      18.'?1. 
Klug-e  (H.)     Die  Sihrift  von  der  Mykenier. 

Svo.     Cothen.     1897. 
Lang-e  (K.)     Die  Composition  der  Aegineten.     [Bayer.  Sitzb.  1878.] 

8vo.     lieipsic.      1878. 
Leg-g-eiH.  E.)     Ancient  Cireek  Sculptors.  8vo.      1903. 

Lloyd  (W.  W.)     On  the  Central  Groups  of  the  Eastern  Frieze  of  the 
Parthenon. 

[Transactions  Royal  Soc.  of  Lit.  XVI.] 

Svo.      1893. 
Loewy  (E.)      Untersuchungen  zir  griechischen  Kuonstlergeschic-hte. 

8vo.     Vienna.     1883. 
Long-inus.     On  the  Sublime.     Ed.  W.  Rhys  Robtrls. 

8vo.     Cambridge.      1899. 
Mach  (E.  von)      (.'reek  Sculpture;  its  Spirit  and  Principles. 

Svo.     Boston,  U.S.A.     1903. 
Manley  (W.  G.)  Ithaca  (u-  Leucas?    [University  of  Missouri  Studies, 

II-  1]  Svo.     University  of  Missouri.      1903. 

Mayer   (M.)     Die  Gigauten  Und   Titanen   in  der  antiken  Sage  und 

Kunst.  Svo.     Berlin.     1887. 

Mazon  (P.)      Essai  sur  la   composition  "des   comedies  d'Aristophane. 

Svo.     Paris.     1904. 

L'Orestie  d'E<chyle.      1903. 

MichaeliS  (A.)     Strassbur^^er  Antiken.     4to.     Strassburg.      1901, 
Milani  (L.  A.)     II  Mito  di  Filottete.  Svo.     Florence.      1879. 

Museo  Topogratico  deir  Elruria.       8vo.     Milan.      189S. 

Minerva.     Jahrbuch   der  gelehrten  Welt.     Ed.  K.  Tiiibner.     XIII 

Jahrgang.      8vo.      Strassburg.      1904. 
MpellUS   (L.  G.)      'AXftaviKu    *i   ai   rp^is  ^uiaai   SioAcktoi  Trj<:  'EkXrjVLKrji 
y\w<T(Tr]%.     8v().     Athens.      1903. 
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Murray  (A.  S)      Sculpture-:  of  the  P.iitlienou.       Hvo.      I'JU."}. 

(G.  G.  A.)      I'^iiipide-s.      [The  Athenian  Drama,  Vol.  IN.] 

8vo.      19(1-2. 
Naeg'elsbach  (K.  F.)    Die  nachhomerische  Theologie  des  giiechischen 
Volks^lauben  bis  auf  Alexander. 

8vo.     Nuremberg.      1857. 
Nauck  (A.)      Friigmenta  Tragicorum  (iraecorum. 

Svo.      J/'ipsic.      1856. 
Nestle  (W»)    Kuripides  der  Dichter  der  griechischeu  Aufkl;irui)->:. 

8vo.  Stuttgart.  1901. 
ParmenideS.  Fragmenta.  Ed.  H.  Diels.  8vo.  Jjerlin.  1897. 
Paton   (W.    R.)      Anthologiae  Gr.ierae  Erotica  .  .  .  edited   and  partly 

rendered  into  l^^.nglish  Verse,  by  W.R.P.     IGnio.      1898. 
Pears  (E.)      The  Destruction  of  the  Greek   Empire  and   the  Story   of 
the  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

Svo.      1904. 
ITepi  Tov  'Aytov  BaTTTtV/zaTo?    and  other  treatises,      (heek    Latin    and 

Italian  ver.^ions.      No  title  page. 
Pernice    (E.)       Griechisches     Pferdgeschirr     im     Anti(]<iarium     der 
koeniglichcn  JNIuseen.      [.56  Berlin.      Winckeliiianusprog.] 

4to.      Berlin.      1896. 
PerrOt  (G.)    and    C.   Clii{)iez.       Ilistoire    de    I'Art   dans   rAntiquite. 

Vol.  Vlll.  8vo.     Paris.      1904. 

Petersen  (E.)     Comiiiuai.      Rostra,      (irab  des  llomulus. 

8vo.     Knnie.      1904. 
Pfuhl  (E.)       l>e   Atheniensium   pon)pis   .sacris. 

8v'o.      Berlin.      Ii)n0. 
Philippi  (A.)     Der  Areopag  und  die  Mpiieten. 

8vo.      Berlin,      1874. 
Phillimore  (J.  S.)      Sophocles.    [The  Athenian  Drama,  Vol.  II.] 

8vo.      1902. 
PhilOStrati  (Major  et  Minor)      Imagines  Edd.  F.  Jacobs  and    F.   T. 

VVelcker.  8vo.      Leip^ic.     1825. 

Phylakopi  in  MelOS,  Excavations  at,  described  by  T.  I).  Atkiu.son, 
R.  C.  Bo.sanquet,  C.  C.  K  Igar,  A.  J.  Evans,  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  D.  Mackenzie,  ('.  Smith,  and  F.  B.  Welch. 
[See.  for  tbe  Promofion  of  Hellenic  Studies.  Su[)p. 
Papers,  No.  4.]  "  4to.      1904. 

Pottier    (E.)       Quam    ob    rem     Graeci     in     sepulcris     figlina    sigilla 

deposuerint.  8vo.      Paris.      1883. 

Pontremoli  (E.)  ''^"d    Haussoullier    ([>.)  Didymes  :   Fouilles   de    1895 

et  1896.  4to.      Paris.      1903. 

PropertiUS  (Sex.)      (.'armina.      VA.  J.  S.  Phillimore. 

8vo.      Oxford.      1901. 
Rang'abe    (A.    R.)     Das    Erecl-.theion.      [Mitth.   des  Deutscli.     Arch. 

In.stit.  in  A  then.]  Svo.     Athens.      1882. 

Rayet  (0.)  and  A.  Thomas.      Mi  let  et  le  Golfe   Latmicpie.     Text  and 

Plates.  4to.  and  Folio.      Paris.      1877. 

Reform  Club,  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  8vo.      1894. 
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Reichel  ( W.)      Ueber  voiliellcnisflie  doetteivulte. 

Vieni.a.      1807. 
Ritter  (C.)      Platous  Dialoge.      8vo.  Stuttgart.      l'J03. 

Robert  (C.)      Aivlmeologisclie  Maeiclieii  luis  niter  und  newer  Zeit. 

8vo.      Berlin.      1886. 

iventaurenkarnpf  und  'rragotdic^Dsceiie,  zwei  iMarmor-bilder 

aus  Hercnlaiieiiin.      [22  Halle.  Wiiickelinarinsprog.] 

4to.      JIalle.      1898. 

l>er     Muede    Sileii,    Marniorhild     aus     Ifercnianeum.      [2.3 

Jralic.  Wiiickelniariiisfjidg.]  4to.      Jl.ille.      18!)*J. 

Itoeiiiisches    Skizzenhuoh    aus   dem    achtzoluitcn    Jahiliun- 

dert.      [20  Uaile.  Wirickelniannsprog.] 

•ko.      Ifalle.      1807. 
Ronchaud  (L.  de).     Phidias  :  sa  vie  et  ses  oiivrages. 

8vo.      Paris.      18(il. 
Roscher  (W.H.;     J)ie  Gorgouen  und  Verwandtes. 

8vo.     Leii)sic.      1879. 
Ruhland  (M  )   Die  Kleusiuischeu  Goettiuneii. 

8vo.     Strassburg.      1901. 
Sambon  (A.)      Les  Mounaies  antiques  de  I'ltalie.     I'onie  premier. 

8vo.      Pans.      1903. 
Sauer  (B.)      J)er  W'eber-Laboide'scbe  Kopf  und  die  Giebelgruppen  des 

Parthenon.  Giessen.      1903. 

Savelsbergr  (L.)     lieitraege  zur  EntzifFerung  der  Lyki.schen  Sprach- 

denkiaaeler.      Two  parts.  8vo.      Bonn.      1878. 

Schneider  (R.  R.  von)      Antike  Uronzen. 

[4  to.     Vienna.      1890.] 
Schrader    (H.)      ireber     den     Marmorkopt      eiiies    Xegers     in     den 
koeuiglichen  Museen.      [60  Berlin.      AViockelmannsprog.] 

4to.      i'.erliu.      1900. 
Schreiber  (T.)     Apollon  Pythoktonos.  8vo.     Leipsic.      1879. 

Studien  ueber  das  Dildniss  Alexanders  des  Gro-sen. 

8vo.     Leipsic.      1903. 
SchultZ  (W.)      J>.is  Farbeneiiiplindungssystem  der  Hellenen. 

8vo.     Leipsic.      1904. 
Schulze  (W.)     Zur  Geschichte  lateinischer  Eigennamen. 

4to.      Berlin.      1904. 
Schwerzek  (K.)     Eilaeuterungen   zu   der   Reconstruction  des  West- 

giebels  des  Parthenon.  8vo.     Vienna.      1896. 

Shuckburg-h  (E.  S.)  Augustus  :   Life  and  Times  of  the  Founder  of  the 

Koman  Empire.  8vo.      1903. 

Smith  (H.)     The  WorldV.  Earliest  Music.  Svo.      1904. 

Smith  (LG.)      Ihe  Study  of  Greek.  8vo.      1904. 

Stender  (J.)     De  Argonautarum  .  .  .  expeditione.  8vo.      1874. 

Studniczka  (F.)     Der   farnesische   Stier.     [Zeits.    fur   bild.   Kunst. 

^^^■]  4to.     Leipsic.     1903. 

VermutuDgen  zur  gritchischen   Kuustgeschichte. 

Svo.      Vienna.      1884. 
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SvoronoS    (J.    N.)      l>:is    Athener   K:vtional    jMiuseiiiii.    pliotnty|iistlie 

Wiedorgabe  seiner  Schaetze.  4to.      AtheiiP.      11)04. 

TheophrastUS-       The     Cliaraoters     of     Theoplirastus.      K.ld.     J.     M. 

Edmonds  and  G.  E.  V.  Austen.  (Svo.      H/04. 

TimotheOS.      I>ie  Pei.ser.      Ed.  II.   von    Wilaniowitz-Miillendoi  ff. 

Svo.      Eeipsic.      li)03. 
Torr  (C.)      lihnde.s  in  ancient  times.  Hvo.      Cambridge.      ISS"). 

ViSSeP    (M.     W.    de)       J>ii^    nicdit  »menscli(M<gestaltigi'n    (liltter   der 

(irieclicn.  Svo.      r.oiden.      1!M);>. 

Urlichs  (L.  von)      Pergamenisclie  Inschriften. 

Svo.      Wiiizbnrg.      1SS3. 

Scopas  Leben  und  Werke.  Svo.      (ireifswald.      1S63. 

Waldstein  (C.)      Argive  Ileraeum.      Vol.  II.,  Preface 

4to.      1904. 
Walters  (H.  B.)     Greek  Art.  Svo.     1904. 

WaPP  (G.  C.  W,)      Aeschylus.     [The  Atlienian  Drami,  Vol.  1.] 

Svo.     1902. 
WatzingfeP  (C)     Das  Belief  des  Archelaos  von  Priene.      [63   Berlin. 

Winckelmannsprog.]  4to.     Berlin.      1903. 

Weil  (H.)     Etudes  sur  le  Drame  Antique.  Svo.     Paris.      1S97. 

Wilcken  (V.)     Tafeln  zur  aelteren  griechischen  Palaeographie. 

Folio.     Berlin  and  Leipsic.      1891. 
Winnefeld  (H)      Altgriechisclies  Bronzebecken  aus   Leoutini.     [59 

Berlin.     Winckelmannsprog.]  4to.      Berlin.      1899. 

WinteP  (F.)     Eine   attische   Lekythos   des   Berliner   Museums.      [55 

Berlin.     Winckelmannsprog.]  4to.     Berlin.      1895. 

WiSSOWa  (G.)  Ge.«ammelte  Abhandlungen  zur  i-oemit-chen  Religions- 
und  Stadtgeschichte.  (Ergaenzungsband  zu  des  Ver- 
fasser's  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Koemer.) 

8vo.     Munich.      1904. 
WOPdSWOPth  (C  ,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.)     Athens  and  Attica. 

Svo.     1S37. 
Xenophon.      Expeditio   Cyri.      Ed.    E.    C.    Marcliant.     [Scrip.    Class. 
Bibliotheca  Oxon.]  Svo      Oxford.      1904. 


THE   SOCIETY   FOR  THE   PROMOTION 
OF  HELLENIC  STUDIES. 

COLLECTION   OF   NEGATIVES,   PHOTOGRAPHS,   AND   LANTERN 

SLIDES. 


The  Pliotograpliic  Collection  consists  of  the  following  sections: — 

A  Collection  of  Negatives  from  which  Prints,  Lantern  Slides,  and  Enlarge- 
ments (suitable  for  Class  Rooms  and  Libraries)  may  be  made  as  they 
are  recjuired. 

A  Reference  Collection  of  Photographic  Prints. 

A  Loan  C!ollcction  of  Lantern  Slides. 

The  Collection  of  Negatives. — The  Society  now  possesses  some  4,000 
negatives,  either  made  for  it  or  presented  by  generous  donors,  and  now 
deposited  with  the  Society's  professional  photographer,  who  is  responsible 
for  their  safety.  Members  are  entitled  to  have  prints,  slides,  and  enlarge- 
ments made  from  them,  all  orders  for  which  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Librarian,  Hellenic  Society,  22  Albemarle  Street,  W.  They  will  be  executed 
according  to  the  scale  of  charges  printed  below,  which  has  been  arranged 
to  cover  the  bare  cost  and  working  expenses  of  the  Collections  :  these  are 
not  intended  to  make  a  pecuniary  profit  but  to  enhance  the  advantages 
attaching  to  membership  of  the  Society.  Members  Avho  possess  suitable 
negatives,  which  they  desire  to  make  available  for  use  by  other  students  of 
Hellenic  art  and  history,  will  be  forwarding  the  Society's  work  if  they 
will  communicate  with  the  Librarian.  It  often  happens  that  lacunae  in 
the  Society's  lists  can  be  filled  in  this  way  without  appreciable  detriment  to 
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the  owner's   collection.      Aniont,'  further  tievelopments   oonteniplated   are  ;i 
section  on  epigraphy  and  a  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  tlie  lesser  arts. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  tlie  prices  of  enlargements  (see  p.  4)  and  the  very 
large  choice  of  snhjects  availahle.  Specimens  of  these  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  at  Oxford  in  June,  and  at  the 
Commemorative  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  Burlington  House  in  duly.  The 
fine  scries  of  enlargements  (price  t]s.,  unmounted,  and  4s.  (U.,  mounted,  to 
members)  from  negatives  by  Messrs.  Stillman,  Leaf,  Elsey  Smith,  ami 
Thatcher  Clarke,  can  still  be  procui-ed  from  the  Autotype  Co.,  74  New  Oxford 
Street,  W.CJ.,  but  most  of  the  subjects  are  now  included  in  the  Society's  own 
series.  The  accompanying  catalogue  of  over  1,500  slides  indicates  the  field 
more  fully  covered  by  the  collection  of  4,000  negatives,  a  detailed  catalogue 
of  which  has  been  judged  luuieces.sary.  Members  resident  in  London  can 
make  themselves  further  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  this  collection 
by  consulting  the  prints  taken  from  it  (see  below,  Co/lcclioii  of  llcfcfcucc 
Prints).  Country  members  desiring  to  know  what  negatives  the  Society 
has  on  any  particular  subject  are  invited  to  consult  the  Libiarian. 

The  Reference  Collection  of  Photographic  Prints,  fi  om  the  nega- 
tives described  above,  is  now  accessible  for  consultation  in  th(!  Library.  The 
prints  are  now  arranged  in  subject  order  in  boxes,  on  substantial  card  mounts  of 
uniform  size,  with  adequate  labels  and  index-cards  :  they  thus  form  iiikr  alia 
an  illu.strated  catalogue  of  slides  for  the  convenience  of  intendiuir  borrowers. 
In  the  same  way  members  may  select  the  subjects  of  which  they  desire 
enlargements. 

The  Loan  Collection  of  Lantern  Slides  has  been  in  working  order  for 
some  years,  and  has  now  been  recatalogued  on  a  system  which  allows  for  inde- 
finite expansion.  The  o})portunity  has  been  taken  to  remove  some  300  of  the 
older  and  poorer  slides,  and  add  about  500  from  newer  materials.  The 
catalogue,  which  now  appears,  embraces  and  supersedes  the  original  catalogue 
and  its  two  supplements.  As  is  now  the  case  with  accessions  to  the  Library, 
subsecjuent  additions  will  be  catalogued  annually  in  the  Journal. 

Short  classified  lists  of  slides,  selected  from  the  main  catalogue,  have 
been  printed,  which  should  prove  useful  for  elementary  lectures  :  these  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Librarian.  They  have  the  advantage  that  they 
can,  if  ordered  intact,  be  briefly  quoted  as  the  'Greece,'  'Athens,'  'Parthenon,' 
'Olympia,'  'Theatre,'  or  'Sculpture'  sets.  For  more  advanced  courses  a 
selection  made  by  the  lecturer  from  the  main  catalogue  is  necessarily  more 
satisfactory. 

Acknowledgments. — The  Council  has  recently  tendered  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr  J,  L.  Myres,  late  hon.  keeper  of  the  photographic  collections. 
The  system  on  which  the  new  catalogue  of  slides  is  based  is  one  of  many  advan- 
tages which  the  collections  have  derived  from  his  supervision  during  the  past 
seven  years.     Special  acknowledgments  are  also  due  for  large  and  valuable  gift 
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<)t  negatives  whi.li  loini  iIk-  basis  of  the  collcctioii,  to  Miss  ILirrisoii,  Mrs. 
SHonrr,  Mr.  H.  Aw.liy,  Mr.  L.  Dyer,  Dr.  A.J.  Kvans,  Profe.ssoi- Ernest  Gar.in.r, 
Dr.  VV.  Leaf,  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  ?]|.sey  Smith,  and  success! ve^di rectors 
of  tlie  IJritish  School  in  Athon.s,  and  Editors  of  the  Jonrnal  of  Jfdiniir. 
Sliidu's.  Tho  Librarian's  .shdcs  and  negatives,  whidi  have  previously  been 
loaned  occasionally  for  fhc;  benefit  of  the  Photographic  Department,  have 
been  juade  over  to  tli(!  Society  and  are  incorporated  in  the  new  catalogue. 

Smaller  accessions  of  value  have  also  been  received  from  Principid 
Bodingtou,  Profes.sor  R.  Burrows,  Dr.  U.  Caton,  Mr.  J.  Christie,  Rev.  W. 
(Jompton,  Rev.  Prebendary  Covington,  Mr.  J.  Crace,  Mr.  R.  O.'  de  Ge.x, 
Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hopkinson,  Mr.  (J.  Gutch,  Mr.  H.  Leaf.  Mr. 
\V.  Loring,  Mr.  J.  (i.  Milne,  Rev.  T.  A.  Mo.Kon,  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Munro,  Professor 
W.  M.  Ra.nsay,  Mv.  S.  C.  Kaines  Smith,  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  and  Mi-.  Wrench. 

Our  thanks  are  al.so  due  to  the  following,  who  have  been  good  enough  to 
give  us  their  iielp:  Mr.  H.  T.  Ashby,  Mr.  Adam  Brown,  Miss  Bakcr-Pcn'()yrr, 
Mr.  B.  Cozens-Hardy,  Rev.  Prebendary  Dangar,  Mr.  (J.  A.  Eves,  J\Ir.  (}.  A. 
Floyd,  Dr.  Ifarvey  Goldsmith,  Mr.  G.  Gooifhart,  R>'v.  G.  T.  Hamlford,  Mi. 
W.  Kennedy,  Mr.  T.  Kensington,  Mi.ss  Lloyd.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mansfoni,  .\hs.s 
Mongredicu,  Miss  Murray,  Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  Mr.  H.  G.  Riviere,  Mr. 
C  E.  Stanstield,  and  Miss  Wilkinson. 

Valuable  assistance  has  been  received  in  the  arrangement  of  various 
subsections,  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  having  undertaken  the  section  on  coins,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Sndth  the  sculpture,  Mr.  H.  B.  Walters  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Hopkinson  the  vases, 
and  Mr.  H.  Awdry  .some  topographical  points. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  SLIDES. 


PRICES  FOR  HIRE  AND  SALE. 

ReGUL.VTIONS    and    CHAlirJKS    FOR    THK    LoAN    OF    SLIDES. 

L  The  slides  shall  be  lent  only  to  members  of  the  Society  or,  by 
courtesy,  to  members  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

2.  A  charge  of  2d.  for  the  loan  of  each  slide  shall  be  made. 

3.  Those  members  who  liave  presented  negatives  or  sliiles  to  the  Society 
shall  have  a  right  to  the  free  loan  of  twA  slides  per  annum  for  every  slid*- 
thus  presented. 

4.  The  slides  may  be  retained  for  a  period  of  four  (hiys,  including 
dispatch  and  return. 

5.  If  desired,  slides  will  be  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  address  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  borrowers. 

6.  A  borrower  is  liable  for  a  payment  of  2s.  Gd.  for  any  slide  broken 
while  at  his  risk,  but  the  Library  Committee  may  reduce  this  penalty  to  the 
cost  of  replacement  at  their  discretion. 

PllICES    OF    Pl{OT0GRAPllS    AND    SmDKS    FOR    SaI.K. 

Prices  of  rhotngraphs  {unmounted)  made  to  order  :  - 

s.    d. 
3i  in.  X  3^  in. 
4J    ,,    X  3|  „  (quarter  plate) 
5      „    X  4     „ 
6^    „    X  4i  „  (half  plate) 
X  Qh   „  (whole  plate) 
X  S'  „ 


8| 


.  0  3 

12  m. 

X  10  in 

.  0  3 

15  „ 

X  12  „ 

.  0  4 

18  „ 

X  15  „ 

.  0  0 

20  „ 

X  10  „ 

.  0  8 

30  „ 

X  25  „ 

.  0  10 

40  „ 

X  30  „ 

s. 

(f- 

1 

3 

1 

() 

2 

C 

3 

G 

5 

0 

6 

0 

The  above  are  the  prices  of  Bromide  prints  :  ordinary  silver  prints  can 
be  had  of  some  of  the  smaller  sizes  at  slightly  cheaper  rates. 


Prices  of  Lantern  Slides  mcidc  to  order : —  s.      d. 

Slides  from  negatives  in  the  Society's  possession       .         .         0     10 
Slides  for  which  a  negative  must  be  prepared.  .  .  1        C 

N.B. — The  above  are  the  customary  charges,  but  the  right  is  reserved  to 
charge  at  a  higher  rate  in  cases  where  for  any  reason  the  actual  cost-price 
exceeds  the  customary  charge. 

Note. — It  must  he  didtnclly  understood  that  the  slides  and  photof/rccphs 
are  supplied  to  members  only,  for  their  own  use  and  not  for  purposes  of  repro- 
duction or  publication. 

All  applications  should  he  made  to : — 

The  Librarian, 

Hellenic  Society, 

22,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


CONTENTS. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  contractions  employed  : — 


At/i.  Mitth. 

Arch.  Zcit. 

BC.H. 

Baumeister. 

B.M. 

B.S.A. 

Collignon. 

Gardner. 

Gerh.  A.  V. 

J.H.S. 

Jahrh. 

Ohnefalsch  Richter. 

Mon.  d.  I. 

Mich. 

Mon.  Ant. 

01. 


Perrot  and  Chipiez. 

Phylakopi. 

Rayet  and  Collignon. 
Schuchhardt. 
Tsountas  and  Manatt. 
Wieyi.  Vor. 


MittheiluiKjcii  dcs  Arch.  Inst.,  Athenische  Ahtheilung 

Archdologischc  Zcihtng. 

Bulletin  de  Gorrespondance  Hellenique. 

Baumeister,  Benhndler. 

British  Museum, 

Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens. 

Collignon,  Histoire  de  la  Sculpture  Grecque. 

E.  A.  Gardner,  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture. 

Gerhard,  Auscrlesene  Vasenhilder. 

Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

Jahrluch  des  K.  Deutschen  Arch.  Instituts. 

Ohnefalsch  Richter,  Kypros,  the  Bible,  and  Homer. 

Monumcnti  inediti  dell"  Instituto  Archeologico. 

Michaelis,  Der  Parthenon. 

Monumenti  Antichi. 

Olympin  :    Die  Ergebnisse 

Reich     veranstalteten 

Curtius  and  F.  Adler. 
Perrot  and  Chipiez.     Histoire  de  I' Art  dans  I'Anti 

quite. 
Excavations  at  Phylakopi  in  Melos.     Soc.  for  the  Pro 

motion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  Supp.  Papers,  No.  4. 
Rayet  and  Collignon,  Hist,  dc  la  C^ramiquc  grecque. 
Schuchhardt,  Schliemanns  Excavations  (Eng.  Tr.). 
Tsountas  and  Manatt.     The  Mycenaean  Age.     1897. 
Wiener  Vorlcgchldtter. 


der    von  dem 
Ausgrabung. 


deutschen 
Edd.    E. 
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TOPOGRAPHY,  ARCHITECTURE,  AND  EXCAVATIONS. 

ASIA  MINOR. 

5763  Map  of  A^ia  Minor  (Kicpeit). 

576"2  ,,         ,,         ,,        (pliysical  ;  witlioiit  names). 

Sites,   Views,   <Stc. 

5802  Amasia,  view  of  the  town  ami  liver  Iris. 

1086  Aspendos,  the  theatre.     (Texier  and  I'ullan,  pi.  03.) 

5785  Calycadnus  River,  B\'zantiue  Bridge  near  Mut. 

5787-91         „  ,,         Early  monastery  at  Koja  Kalcssi.  (Cf.  J.H.S.  Supp.U.  figs.  1,  3,  4,  7.) 

4659  Cnidos,  Tcmcnos  of  Demeter. 

3734  ,,       Ancient  mole. 

3733  ,,       arcli  in  a  fifth-eentury  Imilding. 

5812  Cocussus. 

581o  Coniana  Caiipadociae. 

5778  ,,  ,,                  traces  of  the  theatre. 

5779  ,,  ,,                 Chiucli  portal. 

5786  Coropissus,  early  church  at 

5769  Corycus,  temple  with  inscribed  anta. 

4121  Cyzicus,  general  view  looking  E. 

4149  ,,         tlie  anipliitheatre. 

412t)  ,,         gate  in  N.  wall  near  amphitheatre. 

3743  Didyma,  tem[)le  of  Apollo,  column  base  with  fret  pattern. 

3744  ,,  ,,             ,,          pannelled  base  of  column. 

3745  ,,  ,,             .,          Gorgoneion  capital. 

3117  Kphesus,  general  view  looking  X.  from  Mount  Prion. 

3109  ,,         general  view  looking  W.  shewing  the  aqueduct. 

5592  ,,         temple  of  Artemis,  distant  view  of  the  site. 

4023  ,,                ,,               ,,           during  excavations  shewing  sculpture.s  i,t  »/<(?. 

3113  ,,  ,,              ,,           view  towards  lar^  mosque. 
3123  ,,         theatre  before  excavations. 

4655  ,,            ,,         stage  buildings. 

5593  ,,  ,,         relief  of  bulls"  heads. 
3135  ,,         gymnasium. 

3126  ,,         Coressian  arch. 

3112  ,,          '  gate  of  i)crsccution.' 

3133  ,,         'prison  of  St.  Taul." 

3130  ,,         remains  of 'tomb  of  St.  Lid<e.' 

3114  ,,         W.  entrance  of  large  mosque. 

4669  Halicarnassus,  the  theatre. 

4670  ,,  gateway  on  N.  side. 

4671  ,,  Budrum,  detail  of  interior  wall  shewing  coats  of  arms. 
7160  ,,                     ,,         general  vi'  w  of  the  interior. 

Sec  aho  the  Section  on  the  Mauiolcmn  vi  the  Scalpturt  scries,  p.  cxiv. 
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3154  Hierapolis  from  theatre  looking  "\V. 

3753  lasos,  type  of  built  tomb. 

5801  Iris  River. 

5799  ,,       ,,       Tokat. 

5800  ,,       ,,       Tmkhal  (Gaziura). 

3759  Myia,  theatre  and  plain. 

3760  ,,      eliff  of  tombs  above  theatre. 
5771  Olba,  Tower  at  Uzunjaburj. 
5772-3     ,,      Temple  of  Zeus.     (2  views.) 

5774  ,,      Colonnade. 

5775  ,,      Gate  of  Forum. 

3762  Tatara,  theatre,  stage  buildings. 

3763  ,,  ,,        E.  side  of  auditorium. 
735  Pcrgamon,  Plan. 

734  ,,          Acropolis  restored. 

733  „          altar  of  Zeus  restored. 

4646  ,,             ,,         ,,        present  state. 

4675  ,,          the  theatre,  general  view. 

3166  ,,          W.  gate. 

3165  ,,          Ivoman  Basilica. 

3164  ,,           view  in  the  modern  town. 

3158  Philadelpliia,  from  top  of  hill. 

3147  Laodicea,  the  theatre. 

3148  ,,  the  odeum. 

3160  Sardis,  temple  of  Cybele. 

3161  ,,       ruins  of  Christian  Church. 
5770  Seleucia  (Ciliciae),  '  Pirate'  tower  near 

3103  Smyrna,  Church  of  St.  Elea,  St.  Anne's  Valley. 

3107  ,,           ancient  aqueduct,  St.  Anne's  Valley. 

5798  Taurus  from  Sis. 

5804  Taurus  district.     Lake  of  Egerdir, 

5777  ,,             ,,           Kanlu  Kavak,  Roman  milestone. 

5809  ,,  ,,           Karaman,  general  view. 

5810  ,,  ,,           Castle  of  Karaman. 
5803  ,,             ,,           Marash. 

5811  ,,  ,,           Gorge  of  Pyranius. 

2567  Troy,  Map  of  the  Troad.     (Perrot  and  Chipicz,  vi.  fig.  61.) 

472  ,,         ,,        ,,         ,,          (Schliemann,  Troja.) 

6971  ,,     Plan.     (Diirpfeld,  Troja,  pi.  3.) 

2569  ,,     Plan  of  houses.     (Perrot  and  Chipiez,  vi.  fig.  48.) 

5961  ,,     the  mounds  from  the  plain  N.N.E. 

5607  ,,     1st  city,  traces  of. 

5599  ,,     2ud  city,  great  ramp. 

5600  ,,  ,,         walls  of  adobe. 

5601  Troy,  6th  city,  walls  of  building  on  the  S.  side. 

5602  ,,  ,,         another  view  of  preceding. 

1485  ,,           ,,         the  great  N.  E.  tower  (with  the  walls  and  steps  of  the  8th  city) 

6962  „           ,,         ascent  to  the  palace. 

1485  ,,     8th  city,  N.E.  walls  and  stairway  (with  the  tower  of  the  6th  city). 

5604  ,,     9th  city,  the  Roman  theatre,  orchestra  and  auditorium  from  stage. 

672  Xanthos,  '  Harpy-tomb  '  in  situ. 

Hittite   Monuments. 

5764  Stele  from  Bor  (now  in  Constantinople). 

5765  Stone  at  Kolibolu  Yaila. 

5766  Obelisk  from  Izghin  (in  Constantinople). 

880  Lion  at  Arslan  Tasli. 

881  Lion  at  Palanka  Chiflik. 
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5767  Statue  at  I'ulaiika  Chiflik. 

5768  Relief  from  Arslaii  Tupe  near  Meliteuc  (in  Constantinople). 
886     Rock  Sculpture  at  Fraktiu. 

Seljiik  Monuments. 
5792     Tomb  of  Havanda.      Migdeli 
5793-4   131uc  College.     Sivas. 
57 P5     Mosque  of  Kliaikhosru  II.  at  Divrik. 
5796-7  College  at  Karainan  (Laranda). 


FURTHER  BAST. 

5721  Baalbek,  octagonal  temple  ('Temple  of  Venus'). 

5722  ,,  smaller  temple,  detail  of  doorway. 

5732  ,,  fore  court  of  great  temple. 
5776  Diocaesarca,  temple  near 

5805  Euphrates  at  Khalfat. 

5780-3         ,,         Roman  Bridge  near  Kiaklita. 

5806  ,,  above  Mcliteiie. 

5784  ,,         Roman  Ikidge  on  Scverus'  Road  to  Melitene  at  Kemer. 

6807  ,,          neai  Keban  Maden. 

5808  ,,         below  Samosata. 

CYRENB. 

3776  Cyrene,  road  from  Apollonia  on  the  first  ascent. 

3777  ,,       the  N.E.  cemetery. 

3778  ,,       fountain  of  Apollo. 

3779  ,,       N.W.  tower. 

CYPRUS. 

6729  Map  of  Cyprus. 

Views 

5737  Amargetti,  View  from  above  Village  of. 

5736  Aschelia,  Gorge  near. 

313  Curixam,  Acropolis  and  Site  of  Excavations,  1895. 

315  „        Staff  and  Workmen,  1895. 

1 1  Episcopi  from  W. 

5731  Kuklia,  Valley  W.  of. 

6730  ,,       Valley  N.E.  of,  with  village  of  Suskiu. 
5734  ,,       Village. 

5733  ,,       Threshing  Floor. 

1394  Paphos  excavations.     Monoliths  by  the  Sea. 

5739  ,,               ,,               S.W.  Angle  Blocks,  S.  Wing,  Temple  of  Aphiodite. 

6740  ,,               ,,               Part  of  S.  Wing. 

5741  „               ,,              S.  Wing  from  S.  Porch. 

6742  ,,               ,,               Digging  in  S.  Wing. 

6744  „  ,,               Clearing  S.  Porch. 

6745  ,,  „               S.  Porch,  W.  End. 

6746  ,,  ,,               S.  Porch,  S.E.  Angle. 

5747  ,,  ,,               S.  Porch  from  S.E.  Angle. 

5748  ,,  ,,               N.  Wall,  W.  End. 

5749  ,,  ,,              Cesnola's  N.  \V.  Angle  Block. 
6750  ,,               ,,               S.  Chamber  from  E. 

6752  ,,               ,,                K.  Entrance  from  N. 

4417  ,,              ,,               ,,         ,,         and  Chambers  from  N. 


1395 
1390 
6761 


Aschelia 


Baldachin. 
Pulpit. 
Rood,  etc. 


Byzantine  and  Gothic. 
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1799 
1789 
5756 
1804 
5757 
5758 
5759 
1805 
1808 
310 
5754 
5755 
1788 

For 
5900 
1452 
3828 
3817 
520li 
3897 
3811 
3899 
5514 
3812 
5523 
4464 
3813 
5211 
5210 
3814 
3815 
3816 

844 
3892 
7130 
5203 
5519 
5209 
5220 
5515 
5214 
5216 
5522 
5521 
5518 
5582 
5583 
1468 
1469 

1451 
6010 
1453 
1457 
7093 

1456 
1454 

1455 


Bellapais,  the  Cloister. 

Colossi,  Castle  of  Kniglits  Teini)lars. 

Famagusta,  Cathedral. 

,,  ,,  another  View. 

,,  ,,  Front. 

E.  End. 
S.  Side. 
,,  ,,  Chantry  Door. 

Niko«ia,  St.  Sophia. 

,,  ,,         Interior. 

,,         Desecrated  Church. 
Leondari  Vouno,  Crusaders'  Fortress  from  S. 
Liniasol,  St.  Nicholas,  C.  (Jatto. 

CRETE. 

ohjcda  of  art,  ivorship,  d-c,  from  Crete,  cf.  '  I'keiiellenic  Antiquities'  {pp.  civ-cviii». 

Map  of  Crete  (orographical.) 

Map  of  Sitia  (eastern  half  of  Crete.) 

Cnossos  :  palace-plan  1901-2.     (B.S.A.  vii.  frontispiece.) 

,,  General  View  from  near  Candia. 

,,  General  View  of  Excavations  from  E. 

,,  View  looking  S.  across  Magazines  and  W.  Court. 

,,  W.  Court  from  S.W.  Portico. 

Tiie  S.W.  Court  from  W.  Court. 

,,  Stepped  theatral  area. 

,,  Magazine  with  pithoi. 


,,  ,,       \av<^ii  pifhos. 

Northern  Portico  and  entrance  to  passage. 

E.  Bastion  and  quadruple  walls.     (B.S.A.  viii.  p.  115,  fig.  69.) 
Throne-Room  :  Antechamber  from  N.  entrance. 

,,  from  Antechamber. 

,,  the  tank  from  N.W. 

,,  in  course  of  excavation. 

,,  nearer  view  of  the  throne. 

,,  another  view  of  preceding. 

Room  of  Stone  bench.     {B.S.A.  viii.  p.  79,  fig.  44.) 
Wall  with  sistiiim  or  distaff  marks. 

Eastern  part  of  '  Hall  of  double  axes.'     (B.S.A.  viii.  \>.  43,  fig.  22.) 
View  from  S.P].  corner  of  'Queen's'  Megaron.      (B.S.A.  viii.  p.  46, 
quadruple  staircase. 

View  looking  W.  from  upper  E.W.  corridor.     (B.S.A.  viii.  j).  37 
View  in  lower  E.W.  corridor,  looking  E.     {B.S.A.  viii.  p.  35,  fig 
terracotta  drainpipes, 
drainage  system. 


fig.  23.) 

fig.  17.) 
16.) 


Mountains  adjoining  Ida  from  the  Sea. 
Mt.  Ida  from  the  Sea. 
Kouphonisi,  bank  of  murex  shells. 

,,  site  of  Caniiirais  house. 

Palaikastro,  plan  of  excavations.     (Cf.  B.S.A.  ix.  pi.  6.) 

general  view  of  site  and  Acropolis. 

sea  shore,  near 

side  .street  (E). 

Block  H. 

view  of  cross  roads. 

main  street  from  N.W. 
,,  ,,     continued. 


T()P(Hii;Ai'iiv,  AiJc'Hii'ix  rruio,  am>  i:\rA\ATJuNs. 

r>lG3  Phac'stus,  Tliu  Afiropolis  I'roiti  tlu'  N.W. 

r.l64  ,,  '  Piazza  occiilciitale  iiifcvioie '  :  viiw  lookiiij^  K. 

rjefi  ,,  '  Megiunii  (lcj;li  uoniiui'  ami  'Coiti;  L'ciitr.ilc  '  :  vi<  w  looking;  N.E. 

f)16r>  ,,  '  .Mi'.i,'aioii  tlello  doniie' ■.  view  looking,' N.W. 

2170  Kefimii.  K'Hiiaii  liri(I<ro  on  tljo  Const  Road. 


AEGEAN  ISLANDS. 

Achilla,  ,S'V  AUitci,  p.  xcvii. 

1783  Dflo.s,  <^encial  viuw  towards  iUniiua. 

5r.:JS  ,,      The  lake  of  Lcto  and  Mt.  Cynthus. 

ri53it  ,,      Cavf-tcniide  of  Ajiollo,  voek-ciit  aii[iio;iiIi. 

4():J;')  ,,               ,,                     ,,         fioiii  witiioiu. 

144.S  ,,                ,,                      ,,         from  witliiii. 

554:'.  ,,       Hi'liriiistic  lioiisu. 

4638  ,,  ,,             ,,        iiio.saic,  IViize  of  sea  liorscs. 

4637  ,,               ,,             ,,        mosaic,  amphora,  iialm-ltraiu-li,  \vi'eatii. 

4639  ,,      Statue  base  with  jiiimilive  Goif;;oiieioii. 
463.4  ,,       the  Colo.ssus,  upiicr  half,  side  view. 
5545  ,,        ,,           ,,           ,,         .,     back  view. 
4051  Melo-s  Maitza,  the  terrace  (po.ssibly  stadiou). 
4069  ,,          PJiylakopi,  general  view  from  .S.K. 

2226  ,,  ,,         from  land  side. 

2227  „  ,,         from  S.W.  anj^le. 
411:5  „                 ,,         from  S. 

2237  ,,                 ,,         jianorama  of  upper  part  of  site. 

4096  ,,          Tramythia,  Stadion,  retaining  wall. 

405P  ,,                 ,,            Mosaic,  general  view.     (Cf.  J.H.S.  xviii.  pi.  1,  2.) 

4087  ,,                 ,,                 ,,        detail  (birds). 

2223  ,,        obsidian  m  si7/', 

3254  Naxos  from  the  sea. 

3256  ,,      ])ortico  on  islet. 

3258  „       The  Colossos. 

5554  Patmos,  Panorama. 

4681  Samos,  view  of  harbour  of  Polycrates  from  fortilieation.s  on  Acropolis. 

5533  „        X.E.  Wall  of  Acropolis. 

5536  ,,        unueduct  of  Polycrates,  interior. 

814  Syros  :  acropolis  and  cemetery  of  Chalandrianl     E^.  'A/ix.  181)9,  i)l   7.) 

5637  Tcnos  from  the  sear 

3272  ,,      arrangement  oi pldcc  recalling  the  scats  in  the  .sekos  at  Eleusis. 
3571-4     Views  of  tlie  procession  kc.  at  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation. 
2566-8     Thera  :  plans  of  Jiouses.    (Perrot  and  Chipiez  vi.  figs.  29,30.) 

5548  ,,         Bird's  eye  view  during  eruption  (from  a  drawing  after  Lyell). 

5549  ,,  Entrance  to  Santorin  (front  a  water-colour  drawing). 

5550  ,.         Coast  view  of  Santorin  (from  a  water-colour  drawing). 

NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  GREECE  AND  ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

Sites  on  the  Mainland. 

1180  Aegosthena,  N.W.  entrance  and  tower, 

6012  Chacronea,  ]dan  of  the  battleliuld,  shewing  tumidus  of  the  Macedonian.'. 

5490  Delphi,  I'lan  of  the  whole  site  reston'd.     (Dc/phcs,  ii.   pi.  6.) 

5489  ,,         View  of  the  wliolc  site  restored.     (Jk/phif,  ii.  pi.  9.) 

3401  ,,         from  Cirrlieaii  Plain. 

218  ,,         Cirrliean  Plain  from  Del[ihi, 

3404  ,,          View  towards  Helikon. 

573  ,,         general  view  of  precinct  looking  toward->  Phaedriadao. 
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4593  Deljihi,  fjeueial  view  of  sacred  way  near  tlic  Temple  of  Apollo. 

5493  ,,         Treasury  of  Athenians.     Restoration  of  fa(;a(le.     {Dclphes,  ii.  [)].  12.  a.) 

5491  ,,         Treasury  of  Cnidia.is.    Kestoration  of  fai;ade.     {DclpJics,  ii.  \A.  II.  a.) 

5492  ,,  ,,               ,,             Caryatides,  upper  portions.     {Delphes,  iv.  \)\.  20.) 
1574  ,,         Portico  of  Athenians,  witli  tlie  houses  of  old  Castri  above. 

1444  ,,                 ,,                ,,             present  state. 

3551  ,,  the  theatre,  audito'iuni. 

3552  ,,  ,,            upper  seats. 
3554  ,,         the  stadion  looking  W. 

3553  ,,  ,,          looking  E. 
3556  ,,                 :,           supporting  wall. 

3577  ,,  ,,           the  eastern  aphesis. 

3578  ,,  ,,          another  view  of  the  eastern  apliesis. 

4513  ,,         the  Castalian  spring. 

818  Gha:  Plan  of  the  fortress.      (Tsouutas  and  Manatt,  p.  376.) 

3597  Itea,  general  view  of  harbour. 
1424  Megara  Town. 

4514  ,,  ,,        the  Easter  dances. 

1042  Orchomenus :  ceiling  (Collignon,  I.  fig.  19.) 

3598  Parnassus,  distant  view  fiom  Itea. 
3406  Plataea  from  N. 

1022  ,,       the  plain  from  Kokla. 

2101  Scironian  Cliffs. 

4480  ,,  another  view. 
5630  Vale  of  Tempe. 

5610  ,,             „ 

5616  Thermopylae,  hot  springs. 

8617  ,,            the  Phocian  wall  looking  N. 

5613  ,,            junction  of  Spercheius  and  Asopus. 

Byzantine  Monuments  on  thB  Mainland. 

4515  Meteora,  general  view. 

4481  ,,         Monastery  of  Barlaan. 

4482  ,,         Monastery  of  Metamorphosis. 

436  Stiris,  Monastery  of  St.  Luke,  Helicon  in  distance. 

437  ,,  ,,                 ,,             Courtyard. 

438  „  ,,                 ,,             The  Churches, 

439  ,,  ,,                 ,,             N.  wall  of  Church. 

440  ,,  ,,                 ,,             Pendentive  of  Church. 


Island  Sites. 

1849  Cephallenia  :  View  looking  towards  Ithaca  from  Same. 

2100rt  Corcyra,  the  citadel  from  the  harbour. 

5650  Euboea,  Chalcis,  view  of  the  aqueduct. 

1021         ,,         Chalcis,  Euripus  from  N. 

5653        ,,         Eretria,  the  theatre.     Passage  leading  from  orchestra  to  Skene. 

1849  Ithaca  from  Cephalonia. 

3569  ,,       '  Castle  of  Odysseus,'  from  sea. 

3570  ,,       '  Castle  of  Odysseus,"  nearer  view. 

3566  ,,       Vathy,  general  view  from  the  Sea. 

3567  ,,       Vathy,  entrance  to  the  hay. 

3568  „       bay  of  Dexia  from  S. 

ATHENS. 
301     Plan  of  Athens.     (Harrison  and  Verrall,  plate  facing  p.  1.) 
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General  Views. 

4412  View  from  Piiyx  towanls  Momiineiit  of  Philoiiii|>i)os. 

4444  ,,  ,,         towanls  Acropolis  ami  Hynicttiis. 

4445  ,,  ,,         towanls  Lycabettus. 

4446  ,,  ,,         towards  Tlicseuni. 

4447  ,,  ,,         towanls  Eleiisis. 


Tlicsc  slides  form  a  panorama. 


The  Acropolis. 

Gineral  Views,  etc.  of  the  Acropolis, 

302  Plan  of  Acropolis. 

87u  ,,             ,,               (Harrison  and  Vcrrall,  p.  34:3.) 

866  Sections.     (Jahn  and  Michaelis. ) 

1081  Acropolis  Restored. 

1917  View  from  the  Chnrcli  of  Boinbarditr. 

1504  ,,     from  S.W. 

4403  ,,     from  S.W.,  with  Prankish  Tower. 

4401  ,,     the  W.  front,  taken  durin<;  the  demolition  of  tin;  Prankish  tower. 

5883  ,,     S.  side,  from  a  print  of  A.D.  1C70.     (Ath.  Mitth.  ii.  pi.  2.) 

401  „     fromS.E. 

5055  ,,     from  the  road  S.  of  Zappeion. 

4450  ,,     from  Lycabettus. 

3414  ,,     fromN.E. 

162  View  in  street  N.  of  Acropolis  shewing  Propylaea  and  Cavu  of  Pan. 

3031  Acropolis  and  Theseum  from  N.  W. 


The  Various  Buildings  and  Monuments  on  the  Acropolis. 

865  Propylaea,  Plan. 

1923  ,,  W.  front. 

3412  ,,            ,,       ,,      another  view. 

1924  ,,  N.W.  Hall  (Pinacotheca). 

1925  ,,  N.E.  Hall  (unfini.shed). 

1926  ,,  S.E.  Hall  (unfinished). 

403  ,,  from  interior  of  Acroiiolis. 
1407  ,,           from  the  Parthenon. 
4544  ,,          Capital  by  Mnesicles. 
1013  ,,           Pyrrhus  Inscription. 

1707  ,,          Bastion  of  Odysseus. 

1922  Nike  Apteros  from  N.E. 

4459  „         ,,         from  S.E. 

404  ,,         ,,        from  Pinacotheca. 

405  Pedestal  of  Agrippa,  from  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros. 
1035  Parthenon.    Plan. 

720  ,,             Sectional  view  of  E.  end  restored  (Niemann). 

751  ,,  Print.     The  Parthenon  restored.     (By  (".  R.  Cockerell.) 

752  ,,  Print  (a. 1).  1687).     Acropolis  bombarded.     (Omont,  J''ices  d'Athenes,  \<\.  '37.) 

753  ,,  Print.     The  explosion  of  a. i).  1687  (from  Fanelli). 

755  ,,  Print.     W.  end  in  1749.     (Dalton.) 

754  ,,  Print.     S.E.  in  1755.     ^Le  Roy.) 

756  ,,  Print.     The  W.  end  in  1817.     (WiUiaims,  Vines  in  Greece.) 
5656  ,,             Views  (present  day).     From  N.W. 

5814  ,,                 ,,           ,,           ,,         from  N.E. 

5816  ,,                 ,,           ,,           ,,         from  S.E. 

410  ,,                ,,           ,,          ,,         Outer  wall  of  celia  and  northern  colonnade. 

409  ,,                 ,,           ,,          ,,         Interior,  looking  E.,  Hymeltus  in  distance. 

248  ,,                 ,,           ,,           ,,         Interior,  looking  W. 

1929  ,,            Architectural  details.    Substructure,  E.  end  of  S.  side,  exposed. 
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4546  Parthenon.      Aicliitettinal  details.      Substiuctuie  now  sliewiiig  above  ground. 

1928  ,,                         ,,                  ,,           .Step?  on  N.  side,  shewing  curvature. 

4807  ,,                        ,,                  ,,          A  capital  (in  B.  M.). 

4672  ,,  „                   ,,           A  capital  on  the  Acropolis. 

1931  ,,  ,,                  ,,          Unfinished  drum  on  the  Acropolis. 

4673  ,,  ,,                  ,,          A  triglyph  on  the  Acropoli.s. 

4674  ,,  ,,                  ,,           A  block  of  the  architrave  on  the  Acropolis-. 
1930  ,,                        ,,                  ,,          One  of  the  '  setting-out  marks.' 

For  Sculptures  from  the  Parthenon,  sec  Phddids  and  the  Parthenon  (jip.  cxi,  cxii)  in  the  Sculptiin 

series. 

228  Erechtheuni.   Plan. 

893  ,,              Print.     (Stuart  and  Revett.) 

1710  ■„             and  Pre-Persian  Temple.     View  from  top  of  Parthenon. 

1932  ,,  from  N.  W. 

1017  ,,             N.  Porch,  from  K.K. 

4541  ,,  Floor  of  N.  Porch,  shewing  opening. 
1080  ,,             N.  Door. 

1934  „             Mouldings. 

304  ,,             Porch  of  the  Maidens  from  S.E, 

4463  ,,  ,,      ,,     ,,         ,,         fromS.W. 

4542  ,,  Roof  of  Porch  of  the  Maidens  from  in.side  and  lielow. 

4464  ,,  View  taken  during  the  Excavation  on  N.  .side. 
616  Pre-Persian  temple.     Plan. 

4543  ,,  ,,          Mycenaean  column-base  in. 
1710  ,,                ,,          View  from  top  of  Parthenon. 
4460  Ge  Karpophoros  Inscription. 

4536  Temple  to  Rome  and  Augustus,  Reliefs  from. 

2047  Polygonal  wall  and  Parthenon  from  N.W. 

178  Walls,  with  Old  Columns. 

Buildings  on  the  S.  Side  of  the  Acropolis. 

131  Theatre  of  Dionysus.     Plan. 

1911  ,,                   ,,              from  Acropolis. 

4468  „  ,,             from  N.E. 

1914  ,,  ,,             Auditorium  from  E. 
191:5  ,,                   ,,             Stage  fn.m  E. 

3447  ,,                   ,,             Stage  with  Old  Orchestra. 

4G76  ,,                   ,,             Old  Orchestra  circle  from  above. 

4469  ,,  ,,             Stage  buildings  with  the  Two  Templci*. 

1915  ,,  ,,              Principal  Chairs,  side  view. 
306  ,,                   ,,              Principal  Chair,  front  view. 

4404  ,,                   ,,             Chair  dedicated  to  M.  Ulpius. 

4554  ,,                   ,,             One  of  the  gangways. 

4553  ,,                   ,,             Tlic  altar  in  the  tcwenos. 

3181  ,,                  ,,             Pillars  with  Corinthian  capitals  near  Acropolis  wall. 

868  ,,  ,,             Monument  of  Thrasyllus  (present  state). 

869  ,,  ,,                    ,,          ,,           ,,          Print.     (Stuart  and  Revett.) 
5870  Asclepieuni.     Plan. 

393  ,,                general  view,  looking  W. 

4556  ,,  looking  W.  in  main  building. 
506  ,,                boundary  Stone. 

4557  ,,  Greek  and  Byzantine  blocks  in. 
1612  ,,                Gate  of  Well. 

4559  ,,  Corinthian  capital  near  gate  of  well. 
4472  ,,                Interior  of  Well-House  (from  sketches). 

4560  Stoa  of  Eumenes,  junction  with  Odeum  of  Herodes. 
4535  Odeum  of  Herodes,  interior,  looking  S.W. 

4548  ,.       ,,         ,,         stage  buildings,  looking  W. 
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Buildings  and  Monuments  other  than  those  on  the  Acropolis, 

KjOl  Olyiiiiiieiuii  I'lom  Acropiilis. 

5109  ,,            fromS.E. 

141  I  ,,            ami  Aix'h  of  H.idri.iii. 

4rj«)7  ,,             fallen  capital. 

4577  Woinains  of  Kornan  bath  in  palane  i^aijcus. 

5156  Choiagic  monument  of  Ly.siciatcs. 

5890  ,,               ,,          ,,           ,,           another  view. 

4512  ,,               ,,           ,,           ,,           icstorctl. 

1417  Bed  of  Ilissus. 

8ti3  Callirrhoe. 

280  Pnyx,  general  view. 

3411  ,,      IJcm.i. 

4572  ,,      retaining  wall. 

3434  Excavations  W.  of  Acropoli.s,  general  view. 

34.36  ,,               ,,               ,,          altar  of  Dionysus.     {Aih.  Miilh.,  \xi.  l^].  9,  fig.  ^.) 

895  ,,              ,,               ,,          ancient  Greek  winepress. 

4451  Areopagus  and  Thcsenni. 

4454  ,,          from  the  gate  of  the  Acro[)oli.s. 
44")3  ,,          and  Grotto  of  KuiiKiiides 

4455  Nymphenm  (  =  Observatory  Hill.) 

1916  Theseum,  distant  view  from  Prison  of  Socrates. 

4465  ,,         nearer  view. 

4466  ,,        another  view. 

4571  ,,         entasis  of  the  columns. 

257  Dipylon,  Street  of  tombs,  view  shewing  the  stele  of  Dexileos 

303  ,,            ,,               ,,        view  shewing  the  stele  of  Paniphile. 

4575  ,,         wall  of  Thcniistoklcs. 

389  Tower  of  the  Winds. 

4578  Another  view  of  the  preceding. 

414  Stoa  of  Hadrian,  W.  end. 

4582  ,,     ,,  „  E.  end. 

223  The  Agora.  Plan.     (Harrison  and  Vcrrall,  p.  5.) 

413  ,,       ,,      gate  with  inscriittion  to  Athena  Archegetis. 

Byzantine  and  later  MonumentB. 

4473  Small  JIctropolitan»Church,  E.  end. 

1942  ,,           ,,             S.  side. 

1946  ,,           „              W.  end. 

1940  „           ,,             AV.  facade,  detail  of  reliefs. 

1521  Kajmikareia  from  the  E. 

2029  S.  Theodore. 

1421  Church  of  Hagios  Sotcr  on  N.  slope  of  Acrojiolis. 

4583  Sometime  mo.sipie  near  Stoa  of  Hadrian. 
5028  British  School  in  Athens  (taken  in  1902.) 

•"'^'^7  .1            I,                ))       Architect's  drawing  shewing  new  Penrose  Library. 

5170  ,,           ,,                ,.       view  over  Asomaton  monastery. 

1905  >>            )i                 ,,       another  view  of  preceding. 

ATTICA. 

Views  and  Sites  including  the  Environs  of  Athens  and  Aegina. 

3420  Aegina,  distant  view  of  the  island  from  Old  Phalerum. 

720  „        general  view  of  Temide  from  W.  after  Copley  Fielding  (Wordsworth,  Greece,  p.  190). 

1809  ,,        distant  view  of  the  teniple. 

■121  ,,        Temple  from  S.W. 
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1953  Aegina,  Temple  from  S.E. 

423  ,,             ,,         from  N.W. 

5171  ,,             ,,        interior  view  shewing  the  blocks  grooved  for  lifting. 

1734  Colonus  and  the  Cephisus. 

351  Eleusis,  plan. 

1536  ,,         panorama  taken  from  N.W.  angle  of  Sekos.     (1)  looking  S.K. 

1534  ,,  ,,                 ,,                 ..                  ..            (2)  looking  S.E.  K. 

1535  ,,  ,,                 ,,                :-                ..            (3)  looking  E. 
4408  ,,         the  great  Propylaeii. 

1533  ,,         Sekos,  view  of  N.W.  angle. 

4590  ,,             ,,       another  view  of  preceding. 

1540  ,,             ,,       Substructure. 

1539  ,,         precincts  of  Pluto  from  N. 

1538  „                „               ,,     from  S. 

1744  ,,         details  of  Appius  Pulcher's  Gate  and  Capital. 

1903  Hymettus  from  the  American  School  at  Athens. 

1950  Icaria  (Sto  Dionyso),  the  cave  of  Rapendosa. 

416  Lycabettus  from  S.W. 

5621  Marathon  :  the  Soro<i,  plain,  and  mountains  looking  N. 

1016  ,,           from  N.E.J  with  Pentelicus. 

231  ,,           from  Vrana. 

4476  ,,           from  the  S.  road. 

4475  ,,           from  the  Soros. 

5620  , ,           the  Soros. 

4585  ,^           olive  trees  at  Pikermi  on  the  road  to  Marathon. 

1553  Oropus,  theatre  from  N.W. 

1902  Pentelicua. 

673  ,,              from  the  church  at  Daou. 

2024  ,,              the  marble  tjuarries. 

1559  Phyle. 

3425  ,,         E.  Tort-er. 

3426  ,,         Entrance. 
1005  ,,         Fortress  Walls. 

1560  ,,         View  over  Attica  from. 

3417  Piraeus  and  neighbourhood,  Panorama  1. 

2. 

4474  ^^                     ,,                    Zea,  Piraeus,  and  Salamis. 

1Q12  ,,                    ,,                   Circular  fort  at  Eetionea. 

5926  ,,                    ,,                   Munychia. 

5929  ,                     ,,                    Galley  slips  at  Munychia. 

3423  ,                    ,,                   Phalerum  from  Munychia. 

3421  ,,                   Phalerum  from  the  road  to  Athens. 

3464  Salamis,  Map  of  the  straits. 

3418  ,,         View  looking  W.  down  the  straits. 
4457  ,,         View  looking  W.  from  Munychia  hill. 
5966  ,,         View  looking  W.,  centre  of  .straits. 

5965  J         View  looking  N.  towards  Eleusis  from  straits. 

5964  ,,         Narrowest  part  of  straits,  at  entrance  of  bay  of  Eleusis. 

232  Suniuni,  general  view  of  promontory  from  N.E. 

1756  ,,       nearer  view  of  temple. 

1542  ,,       the  temple  from  the  S. 

4558  Tatoi  from  Acropolis. 

Byzantine. 

673  Daou,  geneial  vitw  of  church  with  Pentclicus  behind.     {B.S.A.  is.,  pi.  14.) 

676  ,,      detail  of  eikonostasis. 

1526  Dapluii,  Court  of  the  Convent. 

4586  ,.      mosaic  in  dome  of  convent. 


3416 
3415 
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1750  Icaria,  ruined  cliunli. 

1751  ,,       ruined  cliurch  jiulkd  down. 

19.'.  1         ,,       Acroterion  from  Byzaiitin.;  CInucli. 

447S     Omorphi,  (he  cliurcli. 

1524  ,,  ,,         from  tlic  S. 


PELOPONNESUS. 

5738     Miij)  of  tlie  reloponncsus  (orographical). 

ViewB  and  Sites. 

1224  Asea  (Francovrysi),  Site  of  Acropolis. 

4489  Corinth,  General  view  looking  E. 

6716  ,,         Old  Temple  and  Acroooiiiitluis  lookinj^  E. 

427  ,,         Old  Temple  from  N.W. 

428  ,,         Acrocorintlius. 

4492  ,,                   ,,             mediaeval  fortiGcations. 

4491  ,,                   ,,             view  from,  looking  S.W.  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Pelopounsiius. 

429  ,,  ,,             view  from,  looking  W.  along  the  coast. 

5577  ,,         The  American  excavations,  looking  towards  Acrocoriuthus. 

5578  ,,        The  American  excavations,  the  large  fountain. 

3557  ,,         The  Canal,  Eastern  entrance,  looking  W. 

3558  „         View  in  Canal,  looking  W. 
[040  Epidanrus,  Plan  of  Hicron. 

3560  ,,             distant  view  of  site. 

4439  ,,             Temple  of  Asclepius  (restored  section.) 

4015  ,,             Asclepieum,  shewing  ascent  to  upper  story. 

1697  ,,             Tholos  of  Polyclitiis,  present  state. 

1957  ,,                 ,,                 ,,              capital  from. 

3575  ,,                ,,                ,,             lion-head  cornice  from. 

308  ,,             Theatre,  plan. 

1954  ,,                         ,,           distant  view. 

5884  ,,                         ,,           gener.il  view  from  E, 

581  ,,                         ,,           W.  jiarodus  from  E. 

3409  ,,                         ,,           E.  parodus  from  W. 

3408  ,,                         ,,           orchestra  and  auditorium  from  stage. 

1438  ,,                         ,,           stage  and  orchestra  from  auditorium. 

4516  ,,                         ,,           detail  of  upper  i)ortiou  of  seating. 

5151  ,,             stadion  shewing  upright  pillars  at  aphcsis, 

1816  ,,             Cyclopean  Bridge,  near. 

1966  Gytheum  from  the  sea. 

1216  Hysiae  (Achladocampo). 

1043  Lycosura,  Temple  of  Despoena. 

4623  Mantinea,  the  plain  looking  N. 

4623  ,,          Skope  looking  N. 

1253  ,,  liver  Ophidi,  near. 

1175  Megalopolis,  general  view  from  theatre  across  Thersileuni. 

1228  ,,            the  theatre,  general  view  of  auditorium  across  stage. 

1683  ,,  foundations  of  stage  looking  E. 

1684  ,,  continuation  of  preceding. 

1245  ,,  excavations  in  progress. 
1248  ,,            holiday  dress  of  Workmen. 

1246  ,,  group  of  Priests. 
1255  ,,             I'ensant  Women. 

1254  ,,  Market  Place. 
1250  ,,             Greek  Ploughs. 

5560  Jlcsseue,  View  near  Arcadian  Gate,  shewing  circular  court  between  Gates. 

5562  ,,         looplioles  in  the  tower  on  the  E.  Wall  from  without. 
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5561  Messene,  the  same  loopholes  from  within. 

5645  ,,         circular  tower. 

4281  ,,         (Ithomc)  Monastery  on  site  of  tcmi)lo  of  Zeus  Itliomatas  :  general  view. 

1499  ,,                 ,,        Entrance  to  the  Monastery. 

478  Mycenae,  ground  plan  (Schuchhardt). 

3427  ,,       '  i,'eneral  view  from  E. 

2061  ,,  general  view  from  'Treasury  of  Atrcus. ' 
4600  „         Lion  Ciate. 

1968  ,,             ,,         nearer  view. 

2065  ,,             ,,         from  within. 

3428  ,,  wall  and  tower  below  Lion  Gate.  * 

1681  ,,         postern  in  the  N.  wall  of  citadel,  from  without. 

3565  ,,         the  same  postern  from  within. 

1679  •,,         gallery  leading  down  to  well  in  N.  wall. 

3429  .,         Palace,  staircase. 

3450  ,,             ,,         megaron  and  hearth. 

2068  ,,         Circle  and  shaft-graves,  general  view. 

4414  ,,                   ,,                ,,             nearer  view. 

2067  ,,                   ,,                 ,,             from  within. 

5894  ,,                   ,,                 ,,             another  view  from  within. 

2565  ,,         ground  plan  of  houses  near  'circle.'     (Perrot  and  C'hipiez,  vi.  fig.  114.) 

3908  ,,  'Treasury  of  Atreus,' ground  plan. 

3909  ,,  ,,                   .,       longitudinal  section, 
2060  ,,                 ,,                   ,,       dronios  and  fai^ade. 
5718  ,,                  ,,                   ,,       nearer  view  of  fayade. 

2563  ,,                 ,,                  ,,       le-storatiou  of  fa';ade.     (Perrot  and  Chi] livZj  vi.  [A.  6.) 

834  ,,                 ,,                   ,,       restoration  of  capital.    {Vnchsieiu,  Das  lu/iische  Cap.  Fig.  i2.) 

1335  ,,                ,,                  ,,       Mycenaean  and  Doric  profiles  compared.   (/. //./S'.  vii.  p.  163. ) 

1677  ,,                 ,,                  ,,       Interior. 

3274  ,,                 ,,                   ,,        roof  seen  from  inside  and  below. 

2560  ,,                 ,,                   ,,       restoration  of  interior  (Perrot  and  Chipiez,  vii.,  ]il.  7). 

1680  ,,         Mme.  Schliemanu's  Treasury. 

2062  ,,  ,,                    ,,         doorway  and  interior. 
1434  ,,         Lintel  of  rootless  Treasury, 

Foi'  objects  of  art  from  Mycenae,  cf.  '  Pheiiellenic  Antiquities,'  pp.  civ-cviii. 

1962  Nauplia,  general  view  of,  from  Tiryns, 

1963  ,,  ,,         ,,            from  the  sea, 

1964  ,,         Harbour  and  Island. 

435  „        modern  town  and  fortress. 

Olympia  :  Maps,  Plans,  and  Sections. 

264t)  Map  of  Elis  (Olympia,  Mai>pe  I.). 

2647  ,,        Olyjupia  and  neighbourhood.      (0/.  Majjpe  II.) 

1488  ,,              ,,     after  (ixcavation  shewing  all  iieriods  together.     (Baunieister,  pi.  26.) 

2648  ,,  ,,     Hellenic  period,  ca.  300  B.C.     (W.  Mai)pe  III.) 

2649  „  „     IJoman  period,  ca.  200  a.d.     (01.  Mappe  IV.) 
2650-1      ,,  ,,     IJyzantine  period  in  two  slides.     (0^.  Mappe  V.  A.n. ) 

2652  Plan  of  Heraeum,  Exedra,  Metroon.     (01.  Mappe  Yl.  v..) 

2653  ,,       South  Portico,  IJouleuterion,  Temple  of  Zeus.     (fU.  Majipe  VI.  c.) 

2654  ,,       Echo  Portico,  Treasuries,  Stadium.     (OL  Mappe  VI.  K.) 

2676  Section:  diagonally  through  Heraeum,  Pelopion,  Temple  of  Zeus.     (01.  pi.  125.) 

2677  ,,  diagonally  through  Lconidaeuni  and  Temple  of  Zeus  (at  right  angles  to  preceding) 

(01.  pi.  126.) 

2678  ,,  the  same  continued  :  Temple  of  Zeus,  Echo  Portico,  S.E.  Building  and  House  of 

Nero.     (01.  pi.  127.) 

2^'"^  M          through  the  Treasuries,  longitudinal  and  across.     (01.  pi,  128,) 
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2665  Temple  of  Zens  :  ;,M(jiiiiil  pliiii.     {01.  \i\.  9.) 

2666  .,  ,,            (a)  east  front  ;  (/>)  cross  section.     (0/.  p],  10.) 

2670  Palaestra,  ground  plan. 

2669  Stadium  :  elevation  ;  cross  section  ;  and  plan  of  goal-lines.     {01.  pi.  47.) 

Olynipia  :  General  Views. 

3501  3     Panorama  (in  three  slide.s)  fioni  tlie  8. 

6001-2  ,,         (in  two  slirlcs)  from  -Mt.  Cronion. 

3r>99  '          ,,         (in  one  slide)  from  W. 

3901  General  View  l)eforc  excavation  (from  a  print). 

999  „           ,,      from  W.,  shewing  Cladens. 

•2655  „           „      from  W.     (0/.  \A.  1.) 

2704  ,,           ,,      from  S.  E.     Temple  of  Zeus  in  foreground.     {01.  pi.  2«.) 

Olympia  :  the  Monuments  in  Detail. 

r.)75  Temple  of  Zeus,  view  from  X.M  (near  Hcraeum). 

3504  ,,  ,,           view  from  N.  (near  Pelopion). 

3505  ,,  ,,           view  I'rom  S.E. 
1323  ,,            „           r.  stored. 

2683  ,,           ,,           another  restor.ition.     (Oi.  pi.  132.) 

2656  ,,  ,,           interior,  present  state.     {01.  y\.  -lb.) 
4622  ,,           ,,           'Itbrit  at  E.  end. 

4616  ,,           ,,           shattered  column  on  S.  side. 

4619  ,,            ,,            site  of  tho  statue  of  Olympian  Zeus. 

3506  lievaeum  from  S. 

2085  ,,  from  E.,  from  near  Treasury  Terrace. 

4614  ,,  from  N.E.  angle. 
3508  ,,          from  N.W. 

2668  ,,          columns  restored.     (0/.  pi.  21.) 

2680  Exedra  and  Heraeum  :  restored.     {01.  pi.  129.) 

2672  ,,  ,,             east  front  and  elevation  :  restored.     {01.  pi.  84.) 
1976  Treasuries  :  retaining  wall  heliind  terrace. 

2659  „  of  Gela  and  Megara,  looking  S.W,     (OZ.  pi.  5a.) 
2664  ,,             of  Selinusand  Metapontum.     (0/.  pi.  7b.) 

2681  ,,  of  Sicyon,  with  Metroon  restored.     (OZ.  pi.  131.) 

2673  ,,  restored  corner  of  a  Treasury,  shewing  colouring,     (f/.  pi.  112. ) 

2674  ,,  various  fragments  of  marble  shewing  painted  ornamentation.     {Oi.  pi.  113.) 

2675  ,,  painted  terracotta  fac^ude  (Tr.  of  Gela).    {01,  pi.  117.) 

2660  South  West  Gate  of  Altis  :  from  N.E.     {01.  pi.  5b.) 
1981  Leonidaeum  :  terracotta  ornament.     {01.  Museum.) 

2657  Palaestra  and  Tiieokoleion  :  gi'ueral  view.     {01.  pi.  4a.) 

2682  ,,       Philippeum,  Gymnasium,  Heraeum,  and  Prytaneum,  restored.  {01.  pi.  131.) 
4613  Philippeum,  present  state. 

2671  ,,  elevation  restored.     (W.  pi.  80.) 
4612  Heroon,  present  state. 

5641  Basis  of  Nike  of  Paeonius. 

4618  Triglyphed  retaining  wall  of  .isheu  altar. 

4615  Hases  ol  '  Zancs  '  near  entrance  to  Stadium. 

2658  Stadium  :  entrance  from  Altis.     (01.  pi.  ib.) 

2086  ,,  goaldines  at  eastern  end. 

2662  Nero's  House.    (01.  \)\.  6b.) 

2663  Byzantine  Church  :  looking  S.     (01.  pi.  7a.) 

2661  ,,  ,,          interior.     (01.  pi.  6f^) 

For  the  Sculptures  from  Olympia,  <tf.  '  Sculptures  from  Olympia'  and  'Praxiteles,'  pp.  cxii,  cxiii. 

4629  Orchomenus,  general  view  of  Acropolis  from  S. 

4498  Patras,  from  the  sea. 

4499  ,,        continuation  of  No.  4498. 

h 
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3265  I'lieiieatike,  view  uf  Lake  I'lieueu.s,  sliewiii.u  the  'linos.'     (<'(".  J.ILS.  xxii.  \i.  231,  fif,^  2  ) 

1019  riii.ijaleia,  l'>assac,  Tciiiph-  dl  Aiuillo  fivm'  N. 

1969  ,,  ,.  ,,  ,,         from  N.AV. 

1970  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,         nearer  view  of  the  N.  end. 
1967           ,,                ,.             ,,  ,,         from  S.W.,  from  below. 
2089           ,,                ,,             ,,  ,.         nearer  view  of  the  S.  eiul. 
1823           ,,                ,,              ,.  ,,         interior. 

1972  ,,  ..  ,,  ,,         another  view  of  the  interior. 

Pylos  and  Sphacterla. 

4f)5  Map  of  I'yh'.s  and  environ.^,  inctent  state.     {J. U.S.  xvi.  |il.  3.) 

4485  Map  to  ilhustratc  Mr.  U.  1!.  (Jrnnily's  tlieory  of  the  operations.     (J. U.S.  xvi.  pi.  2.) 

4486  Plan  of  the  -naXathv  (pvfjia  on  Sphacteria.     {J.ff.S.  p.  152,  fig.  10.) 
3562  Bay  of  Navarino  looking  S.,  shewing  S.  entranee  to  Bay. 

4280  Panorama  looking  N  ,  S[)artans'  main  camji  in  foreground. 

1481  View  looking  X.,  clilfs  .scaled  hy  Messenian.s. 

5715  Cliffs  looking  X.,  Panagia  landing  place  in  foreground. 

3458  Landing  plai  e  of  Urasidas. 

5968  Natural  breast-work  of  rocks  as  landing  place. 

5969  Pylos  from  Sphacteiia. 

5970  Yoidio-Kilia  from  Pylos. 


4(il0  Sicyon,  the  theatre. 

4497  Sparta  Taygetus,  S.  View. 

1067  ,,             ,,           N.  View. 

462  Tiryus,  ground  plan. 

2715  ,,         ground  plan  compared  with  Mycenae.     {J. U.S.  x\.  p.  131.) 

400  ,,         Megaron  ground  plan  (Schuchhardt). 

867  ,,         Megaron  restored. 

3433  ,,         general  view  from  N.  shewing  N.  wall,  upper  citadel,  Nauplia  in  background 

3430  ,,              ,,            ,,      taken  from  Xortlieni  flanking  tower. 

4605  ,,         view  from  E.  gateway. 

4606  ,,         great  E.  gateway. 

864  ,,         N.  wall  and  postein,  from  without. 

1679  ,,         the  same  postern  from  within. 

3432  ,,         Postern  and  staircase  in  W.  Wall. 

1675  ,,         S.  Gallery  looking  E. 
4510  ,,                ,,           another  view. 
3903  ,,         section  of  E.  Gallery. 

3536  ,,         masonry,  detail,  from  inside. 

4607  ,,  detail  of  the  masonry  of  the  exterior  of  E.  AVall. 

1676  ,,         antabasc,  from  the  great  Propylaea,  shewing  saw-marks. 
4500  Vostitza,  view  in. 

5701  ,,        Currant  Factory. 

Byzantine. 

4281  Messene  (Ithome)  Monastery,  general  view. 

1499  ,,             ,,             ,,             entrance. 

5725  Mistra,  Church  of  Pantanassa,  general  view. 

1594  ,,           ,,                    ,r           the  tower. 

2663  Olympia,  Byzantine  Churcli,  looking  S.      ((>;.  pi.   7a.) 

2661  „             „             ,,             interior.     {<)l.  pi,  Ca.) 
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MAGNA  GRAECIA. 

Italy. 

:J140  I'osidoiiia  (I'aL-.stuin),  i^'eiKial  viuw  of  Teniplu  of  IV.si,loii  from  S.K.  w  th  Basilica  bc-liiiid. 

1014  Posidoiiia. 'I'fmiilc  of  rosidou. 

^•~^C>  ,,         aiiollicr  view  of  tin-  T(iri|ile  of  Posidoii. 

■'•182  ,,         view  in  colonnade,  slicwinf;  uppii- stoiv. 

fiOO:}  <)         ,,         other  views  of  the  Temple  of  Tosidou. 

T'lSe  ,,         the  Basilica,  general  viiw. 

■''1'^"''  )>  ,,  iicaicr  view  .shewing  t'/j/c«i5  of  the  coliunns. 

6'*')7-b         ,,  ,,  otiiir  views  of  the  itasilica. 

':0(»r'  ,,         th(  Temple  of  Ceics. 

Sicily. 

r.isr  Agiigentiitn,  Temple  of  Ca.sloi  .md  Tollux  (partly  reconstructed.) 

5181*  ,.               Temple  of  C.neord. 

4180  ,.             Temple  of  Coneonl.  W.  front. 

'^^77  ,,            Temple  of  .hiHo.  N.  .side. 

r>l!t7  Segest:!,  distant  view  of  the  inillnished  temple  ontsidc-  citv. 

4188  Selinns,  Temjde  K.,  foundation  for  jiaving. 

S43  Syracuse,  plan. 

1482  ,,         genenl  \  iew  from  Kiiryaius. 

'>9^<<  ,,        curved  paved  way  within  Euryahis. 

••^''G  ,,         la.st  camp  of  the  Athenians  and  mouth  of  harbour. 

^'^"i-J  ,,         Epii-ohie.  \.  cliffs,  sheer  without  A'/-//.s. 

^^'''■'  "               •>          •'^-  'lilfs,  gentle  slope  with  ih'bris  of  ]>ionysius'  citv. 

5101  .,         (piarries  or  Latomie. 

1490  ,,         another  view  of  preceding. 

f>974  ,,         Da.scon,  the  niar.sh. 

5192  ,,         columns  of  the  Olympieum. 

4284  ,,         theatre. 

^'948  ,,        amphitheatre. 

5975  ,,         t'athedral,  formerly  Temple  of  Artemis. 

5194  ,,         Gothic  doorway. 

f.19.3  Taormina,  the  theatre,  stage  buildings  with  Castello  behind. 

563G  ,,           the  town,  Castello  and  Mola. 

3459  Cyclops  rocks. 

Uii2y^accd. 
5."'S6     Nisnic-s  Maison  Carree. 
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PREHELLENIC  ANTIQUITIES. 

This  section  covers  tJmse  ohjeds  of  PrcheUcnicart,  ivorship,  A-c,  vjhich  hare  been,  or  arc  liable  to  be, 
removed  to  Muscunis. 

For  sites,  architecture,  and  excavations  sec  the  topographical  scries  {pp.   Ixxxix  -ciii)  under  the 
headings  Troy,  Crete,  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  li-r. 

Art  of  the  Later  Stone  and  early  Bronze  Age. 

2564     Neolithic  celt  with  inagieal  inscription.     (I'eirot  anil  Cliipiez,  vi.  ti^'.  5.) 

2728  ,,       figurines  from  Cnossos  and  Cyi'ladic  figures  for  comparison,  outlinedrawing.     (.Van, 

1901,  146.) 
2726     Copper  implements  I'rom  Cyprus. 

2725  ,,  ,,  from  Central  Eurojie  for  compari.sou.     CSlnch,  Kupferrxit:',  figa.  1-14.) 

2722-4     ]5ronze  Age  pottery  from  Cyprus,     (three  slides.) 
2730     Bronze  Age  tomb  from  Cyprus,  with  Mycenaean  importations. 

815  Syros  and  Siphnos  :  pottery,  seleclt-d  types.      {'E<^.  "Apx-  1899,  pi.  8.) 

816  ,,     implements,  etc.     {'E<p.  'Apx-  1899,  PI.  10,  11.) 

2.')70     Keros;  marble  figures.      Ath.  N;it.  Mas.     {Ath.  Mitth.  1884,  jil.  6.) 

2732  Amoigos:  marble  figures,  Ashmolcan  Mus. 

2733  ,,  marble  bowls,  &c.,  Ashmtdean  Mus. 

MYCENAEAN  ART. 

For  conveniciicc  of  arrangeuirnt  vinn'/  earlier  loorks  of  art  arc  here  includrd. 

Vases. 

Successive  Classes  of  Vases  from  Phylakopi. 

7040  Dark-faced  lottery  with  incised  lines.     {VS.  Phylalopi,  i>\.  4.) 

7014  Pre-Mycenaean  geometric  pottery  with  designs  in  lustrous  paint.     (Cf.  Phylakopi,  pi.  7.) 

7005  Pre-Mycenaean  geometric  beaked  jugs.     (Cf.  Phylakopi,  jdates  8,  9.) 

5049  Mycenaean  beaked  jugs.     (Cf.  Phylakopi,  pi.  14.) 

7008  Various  early  Mycenaean  Vases.     (Cf.  Phylakojii,  pi.  19.) 

7027  Vase  with  flowers  in  blnck  and  red.     {Phylakopi,  \>\.  23,  7.) 

70316     Vase  with  flowers  in  black  and  red.     {Phylakopi,  jil.  23,  5.) 

5054  Later  local  Mycenaean  pottery.     {Phylakopi,  \)].  25,  4.) 

5056  Imported  Mycenaean  pottery.     {Phylakopi,  pi.  31,  i.) 

Other  Pre-Mycenaean  and  Mycenaean  Vases. 

2734  Cno.s.sos  :   Kam;irais  vases.     {J. U.S.  xxi.  pis.  6,  7.) 
5217 

5215  ,,         Vases  of  earliest  period  of  later  jtalace.     {U.S.A.  viii.  p.  91,  fig.  51.) 

5521  ,,         Large  jar  with  Papyrus  in  relief.     (Cf.  jB.^.  ^.  ix.  p.  139. ) 

1465  Palaikastio:  Kamarais  Vases.     {B.S.A.  ix.  p.  305,  (ig.  5.) 
1462-4         „  Painted  'fillers.'     (B.S.A.  ix.  [).  311.) 

1467  ,,  Painted  'gourd  vase,'  cuttlefish  design. 

1466  ,,  Painted  jug  with  floral  design. 
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2705  Kaniamis  pottery.     (Mariani,  .)/«».  Jn/.  vi.  j,!.  !i. ) 

45H  Selected  tyiies  of  early  pottery  from  Troy.     (I'.aumei.stcr,  2003-23.) 

463  Sili'ctetl  types  of  Mycenaean  vases,     (naumeistoi,  20<i2,  kc.) 
®^^  "  "  '■  "         from  Karpathcs  ami  Kalyiiiiios.     (/.^.,S',  viii.  pi.  83.) 

2558  Painted  jii^  with  marine  subje(  t.     (I'eirot  and  Ohipiez,  vi.  fig.  436.) 
5205  Pointed  vase  witii  aijuatic  decoration  from  Zakro.     (J.  U.S.  x.xii.  pi.  22,  1.) 
2661  Va.se8  with  naturali.stio  painting  from  Thera.     (Pcrrot  and  Chipiez,  vi.  pi.  20.) 

3511  Fainted  Jng:  ()ctoiiu.sde.sign.     Marseilie.s  .Miis. 

2559  Conventionalised  floral  design  on  vase  from  shaft-grave,     (i'errot  and  Chipiez  vi.  pi.  21.) 
489     Lfttcr  style  :   '  Warrior  Va.se  '  from  Mycenae  :  obv.     (Schuchhardt,  \\g.  284.) 

'^3         ,,       ,,  '  Warrior  Vase  '  rev.     (iW.  lig.  285.) 

^^03         ,,       ,,         Warrior,  hor.se,  and  dog,  fragment  fronr  Tiryns. 

2536  Sub. Mycenaean  vases  from  Lapatlins  in  Cyprus.     (Ohnefal.seh  Richter,  pi.  IS.  l.i 
2''1>  ,.         ,,         ,,         Tell-i'S-Safi  in  Philislia.     (Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1899,  324. ) 

Fresco  Painting. 

343  Pull-taming  scene  :     Tiryn.s. 

831  Fa(;ade  of  a  temple  :  Cnossos.      {J. U.S.  .\xi.  pi.  .'. ) 

832  Restoration  of  preceding.     (,/.//.,S'.  xxi.  ]>.  19:t.) 

3802  Cui)bearer:  Ciio.sm.s.     {Munthhi  llrvlcu;  Alarch  IHOL  p.  124,  fig.  6.) 

3803  Figure  of  a  girl :  Cno.sso.s.     (U.S.A.  vii.  lig.  17.) 
5530     Dol[)hins:  Cnos.sos. 

700O7('     Flying  fish  :  Melos.     (I'lnhiUpi,  y\.  ■^.) 

3512  Figures  with  asses"  hcad.s:  Mycenae.     (J.//..S'.  .xiv.  p.  81.) 
8513     Reconstruction  of  ceiling:  spirals.     {J.lf.S.  .xiv.  pi.  12.) 

Sculpture  and  Modelling. 

2585  2  views  of  a  statuette  from  Campos.     (T-sountas,  Mu/c.  no\.    pi.    1.) 

S804  Ppper  part  of  human  figure  in  relief:  Cnossos.     (U.S.A.  vii.  fig.  6.) 

3806  Head  of  bull  :  Cno.ssos.     [MonUily  Rev.  1901.  126,  fig.  7.) 

5218  Ivory  figure  and  heads  :  Cnossos.     [B.S.A.  viii.,  parts  of  pis.  2,  3.) 

2720  Ivory  heads  with  helmets,  from  a  drawing  :  Spata.     (Reichel,  Horn.   //'.-'  lig.  38,  39.) 

344  Stele  from  'Shaft-grave' :  sjurals,  chariot  and  armed  man.     (Schuchhardt,  fig.  146.) 

3516  Carved  disc  of  Sarobina  :  Berlin. 

Gems. 

2710  Miscellaneous  selection,     {^..'i.l.  Cat  of  Gems,  i^].  1.) 
2571  ,,  ,,  (Perrot  and  Chipiez,  vi.  pi.  16.) 

839  ,,  ,,  ('E(^.  'Apx.  1888.  pi.  10.) 

3856  Gems  illustrating  Mycenaean  dress  «nd  wor.ship. 

833  Male  deity  and  lions.     (J. U.S.  xxi.  p.  163.) 
5872  Female  deity  with  lions  and  male  worshipper. 
3515  Gems  with  animal  figures.     (J.ir.S.  xiv.  106-153  ) 
3853 

3818     Cretan  seal-stones,  prismatic,  with  pictogruidiic  signs. 

3510     Designs  on  Cretan  seal-.stones  and  Egyptian  .scarabs  compared.     (Evans,  /.  H.S.  xvi.  p.  327.) 

Gold. 

346     Gold  Mask  from  'Shaft-graves '.     (Schl.  .Vw--.   fig,  474.) 

345  Diadems.     (Schuchhardt,  fig.  153.) 

3517  Portion  of  a  diadem.     (Scliuchhardt,  fig.  149.) 

3518  Gold  breastplate,  outline  sketch  of  the  spiralic  design  on.     (Cf.  Schuchhardt,  fig.  256.) 
3476     Disc  with  octopod  design.     (Schuchhardt,  fig.  190.) 

347«  ,,         design  of  wavy  band,      (Schuchhardt,  fig.  189.) 

2562     Four  discs  with  designs  of  leaf,  butterfly  octopus  and  spiral.     ( Pcrrot  and  Chipiez,  vi.  fig.  640. 
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200  Eiifjiaved  gold  ring  :    gioin)  of  femule  liguics.     (Sclil.  J///c.  fig.  ui>0.) 

883  ,,  ,,  Scenes  of  figliting  and  liuntiiig.     -Sclil.  J///.-,  tigs.  334,  335.) 

830  ,,  ,,  Pillavwoisliip  scene.      (J.//..S'.  xxi.  p.  170.) 

3521  Gold  cup  with  Hnted  ornament.     (Schl.  Myc.  tig.  342.) 

496  ,,         with  doves  on  handles,  tlic  '  Cup  of  Nestor.'     (Sclmclihardt,  lig.  240. ) 

3601  ,,         from  Vaidiio  :  bull-taming  scenes,     ((iardner,  tig.  1.) 

335  Inleiior  of  gold  cup  with  spiral  decoration,  from  Aegina.     {J. U.S.  xiii.  p.  196.) 

336  Gold  pendant  from  Aegina.     [J. M.S.  xiii.  p.  197.) 
3912  Small  gol.l  shrine  and  goddess.     (Schl.  Myr.  tig.  423.) 

216  Jewellery  worn  by  Mmc.  Sehliemann. 

3906  Gold  ornaments  of  Mycenaean  style  found  in  second  ('ity  of  Troy.     (.Schuclihardt,  p.  •j.'i. ) 

190  '  Priam's  Treasure,'  from  Second  City  of  Troy. 

Silver. 

876  Fragment  of  a  silver  bowl  with  siege  scene.     ('E^.  'Apx-  l'^91,  pi.  2.  2.) 

1079  Silver  cow's  head.     (Schl.  il/yf.  fig.  327.) 

Terracottas. 

5208  Terracotta  idols  ;  Cnossos.     {ILS.A.  viii.  p.  99.   lig.  ."(tj.) 

5207  Terracotta  '  sella  gestatoria' :  Cnossos.     {U.S.A.  viii.  p.  31.  fig.  l.'ic) 

5204  Early  slirine,  painted  terracotta  pillars  and  doves:  f'ncssos.     {U.S.A.  viii.  p.  29.  fig.  14.  ) 

Inlaid  Daggers. 

481  Liondiunt  scene.     (Cf.  Schuchhaidt,  tig.  227.) 

699  Cats  hunting  water  birds.     Obv.  ami  rev.     {A//i.  Miltli.  vii.  8.) 

5891  Part  of  the  obv.  of  above  on  a  larger  scah'. 

Miscellaneous  Mycenaean  Objects. 

235  Design  of  frieze  of  glass-paste  and  alabaster:  Tiryns.     (Collignon,  tig.  26.) 

5201  Small  porphyry  frieze  of  similar  design  :  Cnossos.     (B.S.^l.  vii.  p.  55.) 

5212  Tablets  of  ])orcelain  mosaics  (houses  and  towers) :  Cnos.sos.     {B.S.-l.  viii.  p.  15.  fig.  8.) 

5213  ,,  ,,  ,,       (warriors,  animals,  &c.)  :  Cnossos.     (/>. .S'../.  viii.  p.  21.  fig.  10.) 
5206  Stone  weight  from  Cnossos.     {U.S.A.  vii.  p.  42.) 

1460  Steatite  lampstand  from  Palaikastro. 
1459  Steatite  lamp  on  stand  from  Palaikastro. 

7033a     The  steatite  '  fishermen  '  lampstand.     (Cf.  I'ltyhikopi,  pi.  22.) 

3522  Draughtboard  from  Enkonii,  from  a  drawing.     (J. U.S.  xvi.  p.  289,  290.) 
3805  Gaming  board  from  Cnossos.     (U.S.A.  vii.  fig.  25.) 

3807  Clay  tablets  with  linear  script.     {U.S.A.  vi.  \>\.   1.) 

2708  Spearhead,  knife,  axe,  from  Mycenae.     {Muk.  rioA.  pi.  7.) 

455  Axe-head  from  Mycenae.     {Mvk.  IloA.  pi.  7.) 

2707  Swords  from  Mycenae.     (Tsountas,  M'ik.  IToA.  pi.  7.) 

3623  Fibulae,  etc.  from  tombs  in  lower  town  at  Mycenae. 

2706  Fibulae  from  Mycenae.     (Tsountas,  Muk.  UoK.  pi.  7.) 

1461  Shells  from  lionses  at  Palaikastro. 

Egyptian  Contact  with  Aegean  Civilisation. 

3524  Nubian  pots  with  spirals. 

3525  Nubian  pot  :  design  of  boat,  groups  of  men,  and  stags. 

2730  Aegean  vases  (Kamarais  type  from  Kahun).     {J. U.S.  xi.  pi.  14.) 

3510  Designs  from  Cretan  seal-stones  and  Egyptian  scarabs  compared.     {J. U.S.  xir.  327.) 

3526  Cartouche  of  King  Khyan,  from  Cnossos.     {U.S.A.  vii.  fig.  21.) 

6138  Vase  from  Mycenae,  with  cartouche  of  Amenhetep  III. 

6139  Upper  part  of  an  ape  in  relief,  with  cartouclie  of  Amenhetep  11. 

2731  Egyptian  statuette  from  Cnosso.s.     (A'j/.  Erpl.  Fund  li'port,  1899—1900,  p.  00  if.) 
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8-',i  Egyptian  IJDiis  an<l  sol.udisc:  uiitliiu' diMwiiij,'.    CI.  t'rctau  scal-stoue.s.    (J.  U.S.  xxi.  j).  I»j2.) 

1010  fiiyiihons,  Egyptian  (Aa-liofop)  and  MycLiiacan.     (Siliiiclihardt,  Hg.  186.) 

1000  Egyptian  ("icsco  paintiiii,' (from  original).     Catsliunting.      I!.M.  No.  170. 
3-'>27  ,,  ,,         „         bull.     (Pctiic,   Tell-d-AnMrwi,  pi.  :). ) 

1004  ,,  ,,         ,,         l)iill  and  lion  (unpublished). 

•^■'''-'*^  M  ,,         ,,         <air.     '  I'etrie,    7'c//-c/-A7nanM,  it],  i.) 

3.'.2(»  Spiral  ornanionl  on  cohunns,  photographed  hi  siln.     (IVtrie,  TdUcl-Anuiroa,  \A.  10.) 

?>:>Z()  Spiralic  design  of  Nefer-hotep  ceiling  :  drawing.  (Prisse  d'Avennus,  II i4.  dr.  I'arf.  igyptio,  81.) 

353]  Egyptian  spiralic  design,  outline  drawing,     {id.  S3.) 
3532-3     Egyptian  spiral  and  lotu.s  pattern,  outline  drawing,     {id.  85,  S'J.) 

2709  Kefti  vases  :  from  liekhniara  tomb,  outline  ilraw  ing. 
3534  ,,  single  example,  oitliijc  ilrawing  ((>/.  100.) 

EARLY  IRON  AGE. 

leases  of  the  Geometrical  Period  Classified  under  Local  Styles. 

705  Argoli.s  :  'i'iryns:  man,  horse,  and  fish.     (SeluK.lihardt,  lig.  131.) 

811  ,,          'I'roezen.     {Jahrb.  1899,  p.  86,  figs.  4»J,  47.) 

;,72r)  Attica:   large  '  Dipylon  '  crater,  shewing  funeral  procession.     (Baumoistsr,  2071.) 

879  ,,         Design  from  Dipylon  vase,  beasts  devouring  a  man.     {^Irc/i.  ZriL  1885,  \A.  8.) 

776  ,,             ,,             ,,             ,,               clioric  (lance.    (Jft/tri.  1887,  pi.  3.) 

2718  „              „             ,,             ,,               Warriors. 

808  Boeotia.       Jahih.  1899,  p.  81,  tigs.  3r»,  35rt.) 

809  I'.oeotia  :  {n)  horse  and  duck,  (6)  lions.     {Jalirh.  1899,  p.  82,  figs.  37,  37a.) 
269tJ  ,,           the  same:  side  («)  only.     (JkC.H.  xxii.  .")74,  fig.  1.) 

2702  ,,  vase  with  panel  and  friezes  in  relief,     {B.C.H.  x.xii.  pi.   1.) 

804  Crete:  Anopolis.     (Jahrb.  1839,  p.  37,  fig.  17.) 

806  ,,        Anopolis.     {.Jahrh.  1.^9!),  p.  41,  tigs.  26,  27.) 

805  .,        Cnossos.     (Jahrb.  1899,  p.  39,  lig.  21.) 

807  ,,         CncsboH.      (Jahrh.  1899,  p.  42,  (igs.  29-31.) 

2698  Eretria.     {B.C.H.  .xxii.  279,  lig.  2.) 

810  Lacouia:  Amyklaion.     {Jahrb.  1899,  p.  84,  ligs.  41,  42.) 
803     Melos,     (Jahrh.  1899,  p.  34,  figs,  II,  12.) 

801  Thera.     {Jahrb.  1899,  p.  31,  figs,  6,  7.) 

802  ,,  (Jahrh.  1899,  p.  32,  figs.  8,  9.) 

Vases  of  the  Orientalising  Period  Classified  under  Local  Styles. 

2699  Aegina:  grypjion-headed  ocnochoe,  outline  drawing.     (Uayet  and  Collignou,  fig.  23.) 
897  ,,         Herakles  and  Geryon,  whole  vase  and  design.     (/.//.6'.  v.  p.  176.) 

885  Attica:   Early  Attic  :   Warriors,  etc.     (Haumeister,  2079.) 

269.5  ,,          Early  Attic  vase  with  design  of  Siren.     (B.C. IT.  xxii,  283,  fig.  4.) 

3537  ,,          Early  Attic  ^ :  Herakles  and  Nessos  :  Gorgons.     (Ant.  Doil:  57. 

5013  ,.         Early  Attic?     (Atli.  Nat.  Mus.  Nos.  902,  1080.) 

2735  Corinth:   '  proto-Corinthian  '  fragments.     Ashm.  Mus. 

854  ,,          Design  from  the  Macmillan  lekythos.     {J. U.S.  xi.  pi.  2.) 

2703  ,,          orientalising  lekythos  and  pyxis.     (Rayet  and  Collignon,  pi.  5.) 

983  •  ,,           votive  tablets,     (t'/.  pi.  6.) 

744  Cyrene  :  Arcesilas  vase  :  silphium-weighing.     (Rayet  and  Collignon,  fig.  43  ) 

114  »>          'Cadmus 'and  'Prometheus'  vases.     (Arch.  Zcit.  1881,  pi.  12.) 

2535  Cyprus  :  Graeco-Phoenician  vase.     (Helbig,  Epos'-,  tig.  20.) 

2694  Eretria.     (B.C.H.  xxii.  281,  fig.  3.) 

2701  Melos:  boys  on  horses.     (Uayet  and  Collignon,  pi.  2.) 

601  ,,         warriors  in  combat.     (Caumeister.  2086.) 

602  ,,         Apollo  and  Artemis,     (ici.  p.  53.) 
474  ,,         bearded  head,     (Haumeister,  240.) 

5875         ,,         amphora.     {J.H.S.  xxii,  p,  69,) 

6876        ,,         panel  picture,  Dionysus  and  Ariadne(?)    (J.H.S.  xxii,  pi,  5,) 
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5877  Melos  :  sjiiialic  designs  fioiu  Rlieiieiau  \ases.     {J.If.S.  xxii.  {i.  53,  fig.  7.) 

5878  ,,         spiralic  designs  from  Khoncian  Vases.     {J.Jf.S.  xxii.  p.  5r>,  fig.  8.) 

5879  ,,         small  bowl  with  'Molian"  decoration.     [J. U.S.  xxii.  p.  71.) 
877     Naiikrati.s  :   Polemaiclios  amidioia.     {NaulidHs,  \.  y],  ^.) 

3538  ,,  selected  fragments.     {Nind-raliK,  i.  pi.  5.) 

2697  riianagoiia  :  Heimitnge.     (Hayet  and  Collignon,  fig.  30.) 

777  Rhodes:  plate:  Gorgon.     (J.H.S.  vi.pl.  :^%.) 

456         ,,  ,,        Euphorbns,  Mcnelaus,  Hector.     H.^1. 

2700         ,,  oenochoc.  Lonvre.     (Ra3(t  and  C'olligiion,  lig.  20.) 

143  Uncertain:  Aristonophos  vase.     {Mon.  il.  I.  ix.  4.) 

Miscellaneous  Works  of  Art  {Geometrical  and  Orientalising)  of  the  Early  Iron  Age. 

1025  Boeotia  :  gold  band  :  lotos  ornament.      ('E<^.  'Apx-  1892,  pi.  12.) 

2ri33  ,,  Cypro-Myccnaean  vase  handle  :  Imlis,  demons  with  vases.     (Ohnefalsch    Itichter, 

clvii.  4.) 

2534  Cyprus:  portions  of  iron  sword  from  Tamassos.     (iiL  cxxxvii.  7.) 
2537  ,,  Gracco-Phoenician  shield  boss  from  Amathus.     {id.  cxlii.  5.) 

812  Egypt  :  bronze  bowl  of  eighteenth  dynasty,  photo  from  original.-     (Jahrb.  1898,  pi.  2.) 
706  'Plioenician  Howl'  :  Cyi)rus  :  siege  .scene  :  drawing.     (Helbig,  Epo.s^  pi.  1.) 

341  ,,  ,,  Praencstc,  Egyptian  snbjects  :  drawing.     [Mon.  d.  I.  x.  pi.  32,  fig.  1.) 

813  ,,  ,,  Cyprus:  (Kgyptiun)  photo  and  drawing,     (■/a/ir-fe.  1898,  figs.  7,  7a.) 
340               ,,               ,,  ('yi)rus  :  gryphons  and  lions,  drawing      (Clermont  Ganneau,  L' Imag. 

Phtn.  pi.  4.) 
760     Archaic  Terracotta  statuette  with  geometric  ornaments,     (i'errot  and  Chipiez,  vii,  fig.  28.) 
,"..'i     Archaic  bronze  from  Olympia.     I'riam  redeeming  Hector.     {Aiifs.  E.  Curf.ius  gew.  pi.  4.) 
3002  3     ,,  ,,         ,,  ,,  Herakle.s   and    Tritcm    compared  with  same  subject  on   a 

Mycenaean  gem.     (Gardner,  figs.  2  3.) 
2674     Painted  marble  fragments  from  Olympia.     C^V.  pi.  113) 
267.'     Painted  teriacotta  from  Treasury  of  Gela,  Olympia.     {(Jl.  pi.  117.) 


SCULPTURE. 


'  denotes  tliat  the  iiliotograph  is  taken  diiiit  Iroiu  tlie  ('ri^'iii;il  or  from  .-in  aduijiiiite  |.lioto- 
graphic  reprodiictijii 

t  denotes  that  the  pliotograph  is  from  :i  cast. 

Where,  for  any  reason,  the  photograph  is  trom  a  ilrawin^'  or  enj^ravin^'  tlic  fact  is  noted  in  tlie 
text. 

//(  somi:  cdsex  (loHhtful  aUribnla<,is  of  uu>r/.s  nf  urt  to  iiiirtlcuhi r  .■<ciifp(u,;i  have  been  (uhiplol  for 
r.uiirnnciirf  of  calalof/io'iiff. 

EARLY  PERIOD-480  B.C. 

Development  of  (he  Male  Figure. 

32r>S  Colossus  *  of  Naxus,  in  sUn. 

4634  ,,  ^  of  l)clo.s,  ui  a/<u,  upper  lialf  fioirt  viuw. 

5.'')4.'>  ,,  ,,       .,     '■  the  same,  liack  view. 

329'4  Karly  '  Apollos.'     Archaic  male  head*  in  Atli.  Nat.  Miis.     (d.  Il.C.lf.  1S8H,  pi.  ^k) 

361.'>  ,,  ,,            Apollo  of  Thera."     (Gardner,  tig.  !.'>.) 

3618  ,,  ,,            Cretan  Statiu.*     ((ianlner,  fig.  18. ). 

3620  ,,  ,,            Apollo  of  Tenea.''     (Gardner,  fig.  20.) 

362:<  ,,  ,,             Apollo  of  Orchominos.'      (Gardner,  fig.  23.) 

3624  ,,  ,,             Apollo  from  rtoos  ^  in  Hoeotia.     ((iardner,  fig.  24.^ 

362r.  ,,  .,            Ai>olio  from  I'toos  •' shewing  Aeginitan  influence.     (Gardner,  fig.  25.) 

Development  of  the  Female  Figure. 

3614      'Artemis'  olDelos,*  figure  dedicated  by  Nir.indra.     (Gardner,  fig.  14.) 

3611  '  Hera'  of  Samos.*  •  (Gardner,  lig.  11.) 
3613     Nikb  of  Archermus. *     ((iar.iner,  fig.  13.) 

728     Miscellaneous  illu.strations  of  the  earlv  type  of  Winged  Xike. 
5822     Hera  of  Samos.t  Nike  of  Arcliermiis,!  and  dedication  of  Nicandra.  | 

Sec  (dso  I  lie  sn-irs  nf  fnitaJc  Jiijurcx  from  llie  Aa-opolin  Idoic. 

Archaic  Statues  from  the  Acropolis. 

3     I'oros  jicdiment.     Jleracles  and  Triton  (drawing),     {.i/li.  Mill/i.  xv.  i>].  2.) 

3627  ,,  ,,  Typhon,*     ((.;ardner,  fig.  27.) 
320        ,,             ,,  Head  of  Typhon. '• 

A  dironoloijiral  urraiKjcmcit  of  the  Archaic  ft  male  stnlara  is  licrc  aUcmpteif. 

3612  Archaic  female  statue*  with  fruit.     (Gardner,  fig.  12.) 
654         ,,  ,,  ,,     *■  Two  views.     (Khomaides,  pis.  7,  8.) 

li»36         ,,  ,,  ,,     '  (Cf.  Colli.jnon,  I,  fig.  173.) 

3630         ,,  ,,  ,,     •  in  Doric  Chiton,  full  face.     (Gardn<r,  fig.  30. ) 

*420         „  ,,  „     •    ,.     „  ,,         j,,ofih.  view. 

''■^^         ..  >>  .,       with  inser.  of  Antenor  (outline  drawing).     (/('/(//..  ii.  i..  141.) 

3628  ,,  ,,  ,,     *  (Gardner,  fig.  'J8.) 

^-'•^         II  ••  >.     *  ui>pcr  portion  of  preceding,  profile  view. 
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I)."'?  Arcliaic  female  staluu  *   (CJ'.  l'(jlli,niioii,  I,  W'j^.  171.) 

3629  „              ,,            ,,      ■'   (CarJiier,  H;,'.  29.) 

3t337  ,,             ;,           ,.     *  slicuini^  Dorii' iiitliit^iico.     (Gaixluer,  lig.  37.) 

f)S99  ,,             ,,           ,,     "    Profile  view  of  preceiliiif,'. 

3631  ,,  ,,            ,,      '   lleail,  two  viuws.      (Ganluer,  fig.  31. ) 
3t)38  Head  of  an  ciilicbuK,"'  three -qp.aitcr  face  to  Lft.     (Oardiier,  fig.  38.) 
1721  „      ,,     ,,             ,,      *   full  face. 

120  ,,     ,,     ,,             ,,     *  tliriM'-nuarter  face  to  right. 

619  Athena,  central  figure  of  the  I'n- Persian  Temple  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus. 

3632  Figure  carrying  calf.*     (Gar.liier,  fig.  32.) 
618  ,,           ,,       ,,    *  another  view  uf  prcci'ding. 

3670  '.Alourning'  Athene.     Relief.     (Gaidner,  fig.  70.) 

Early  Reliefs. 

3633  Athens,  Stele  of  Aristion."     (Oanlncr,  fig.  33.) 
96  ,,        Stel^  of  Aristion.*  Stele  of  Al.xenor.  •'' 

1752  ,,        Warrior's  Stele  and  I'ragnients'  :  from  Ikaria. 

3670  ,,        '  Mourning  '  Athene.*     Relief.     (Gardner,  fig.  70.) 

4159  Cyzicus,  Remains  of  a  heraldic  group  of  lions  and  hulls  •'  {B.S.A.  viii.  [il.  4,  2a.) 

4166  ,,         Archaic  relief  of  Heracles."     {B.S.J,  viii.  pi.  4.) 

5494  Delphi,  Metope  Heracles  and  ( 'erynean  stag.*     {Delyhc^,  iv,  pi.  41.) 

5495  ,,  ,,       Heracles  and  Uycnus.*     (Delphi:^,  iv.  pi.  42.) 

5496  ,,  ,,       Dioscuri  and  Orphen.s."     Dioscuri  and  Idas. "     (Dclphcs,  \v.  \A.  \.) 
719  ,,        Fragment  of  Relief."     Nude  Athlete  (?). 

3609  Kphesus,  Sculptured  Column  *  from  the  early  temple  of  .Vrteniis.      (Gardner,  fig.  9.) 

3617  Pharsalian  Relief.*     (diardner,  fig.  17.) 

3621  Selinus,  Metope*  from  first  Temple.     Ptrseus  and  ]\Icdu.sa.     (Gardner,  fig.  21.) 
759  ,,               ,,       *  from  first  Temjile.     Heracles  and  Cercopes. 

3622  ,,  ,,       *  from  second  Temple.     Europa  on  Hull.     (Gardner,  fig.  22. ) 
168  S[iarta,  Archaic  sculptured  base.*     '  Iilcnelaus  and  Helen.' 

551  ,,        Funerary  relief  of  seated  figures.t     (.4th.  MUtli.  ii.  pi.  22.) 

3619  ,,             ,,             ,,             ,,             ,,      *     ((Jardner,  fig.  19.) 

266  ,,             ,.              ,,             ,,             ,,       I     lower  portion. 

3616  Thasos.     Relief  to  Apollo  ami  Nymidis.*     (Gardner,  fig.  16.) 

3610rt  Xanthos,  Harpy  Tomb,  North  Side."     15.M.    94.    2.  |  ,^      ,          r      i^  v 

'         '•'  >  (Gardner,  lig.  10.) 

36106  „         Harpy  Tomb,  West  Side.  *     IS.AI.  94.  1.       S                 .    o         / 

670  ,,          Harpy  Tomb,  South  Side.*     15.M.  9L4. 

672  ,,          View  of  the  Harpy  Tomb  //(  >;itu. 

Uivlasscd. 

3608  Seated  statue  of  Chares  from  Branchidae.*     1>.M.  14.     (Gardner,  fig.  8.) 

7/)9   Tyrannicides. 

3634  Relief  on  chair  at  BroomhalLf     (Gardner,  fig.  34.) 

3287  Group  on  the  shield  of  Athena  on  a  Panathcnaic  Amphora. 

3635  The  two  figures  from  Naples*  ;  side  by  side  and  taken  from  the  front.     (Gardner,  fig.  35.) 

3636  Aristogiton.*     The  figure  at  Naples  in  profile  with  the  Hellenistic  head.     (Gardner,  fig.  36.) 
742  Head  of  Archaic  female  statuel^  possildy  by  Antenor  eom[iared  with  Head  of  Harmodius.  !• 

{Jahrb,  ii.  pi.  10.) 

Aeginetan  Sculptures. 

3640  Aegina.     The  W.  Pediment,  in  Thorwaldsen's  order,  from  a  drawing.     (Gardner,  fig.  40.) 
5896  ,,              ,,      »>             >)      *  Central  group.      (Cf.  Furtw.  und  Urlichs,  Z>fwi'mdZcr,  pi.  2.) 

3641  ,,  E.  Pediment.     Figure  bending  forward.*     (Gardner,  fig.  41.) 

3642  ,,  ,,         ,,               Dying  Warrior. *     (Gardner,  fig.  42.) 

3643  ,,  P>ronze  Heail  *  in  Aeginetan  style  from  the  Acropolis.     (Gardner,  fig.  43.) 
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SCULPTURE  OF  THE  FINEST  PERIOD. 
Fifth  Century. 

Conlemporariis  of  Pheidias. 

r.74.i  Alraim-iif.s.      Ihiiiie.s.        i  (Jf.  ,/<//.  .1/ ///A.  190  I,  pi.  18.  i 

■>7r>-i  ,,              ll.'ail  of  Henii'j.s.^     {('W  .llh.  .UiH/i.  190i,  y].  Id.) 

4S43  t'iilamis.     ('lioi«eiil-Goiifncr  Ai)ollo.     I>.M. 

5657  ,,            Apollo  IVoiii  the  lliuatii;  at  AiIhmis.       (  lioismil-t ioulliev  type. 

36.50  Alyion.      Discobolos. *     [.aiuiolotti  copy.     {<;aiiliu;r,  lij^.  .'>0.) 

1261  ,,                    ,,         t     'J  views  ol' a  fij;iue  of  the  same  type. 

3651  ,,            Alansyas."     Lateiaii.     ((Jaiiliicr,  fig.  .'»].) 

1018  „                 ,,         "     15. M.  r.ionze. 

1307  ,,  Dionifide.s.  "I     Jliiiiieli. 

3674  Polycleitiis.  Doiyplioros. *  Naples,  (riardner,  li;,'.  74.) 
1050  ,,              DiiKhiiiieiKi.s.*     Ath.  Nat.  AIu.s. 

3675  ,,  „            *  of  Valsoi).      IJ.M.     (Ganiucr,  ti<,'.  75.) 

1308  „  „            "  Farne.sc  Copy  in  15. M. 

835  „                      „            *  Madrid.     (Furtw.  Mcht.  lig.  9S.) 

1133  ,,              'Hera,'  liead  of.*     {J.H.S.  xxi.  pi.  3.) 

3676  ,,  Ariiazoii.*     (Gardner,  iig.  76.) 

3679  ,,              Head  from  Heraeiim  at  Argos.*     (Gardner,  fig.  79.) 

913  ,,              Statue  of  youthful  Tan.*     Leydcii. 

Pheidias  and  the  Parthenon. 
Fur  views  and  a.Mtecturc  of  the  Partlunon  cf.  '  Arropnlis'  {pp.  cxv,   xcvi)  in,  the  t"jio'jr"phieal 

726  Sectional  restoration  of  E.  end  of  Parthenon  (Niemann),  .shewing  disjio.sition  of  si'iiljitun'S. 

900  Diagram,  shewing  positions  of  scnli>tures. 

4789  Metope.*     Centaur  and  Lapitli.     (Mieh.   iii.  26,  15. M.  315)  earliest  style. 

4780«  ,,       *         „           ,,         ,,           (Mich.  iii.  2,  I5.M.  305)  middle  .style. 

4781  ,,  •'  ,,  ,,  ,.  (Mieh.  iii.  4,  15.M.  307) 
4793  ,,       *         ,,           ,,         ,,           (Mi.h.  iv.  3-J,  15. M.  .321)      ,, 

4782  ,,       *  „           „         .,           (Mieh.  iii.  3,  I5.M.  306.)      ,, 

4785  ,,       *         „          „         ,,           (Mich.  iii.  7,  15.M.  310)  finest  ^tyle. 

3656  ,,       *  ,,           ,,         ,,           (Mich.  iii.  27,  I5.M.  316)     ,, 

3657  ,,       *  ,,           ,,         „           (Mich.  iii.  28,  B.M.  317.)  ,, 

3658  Kast  Tediinent.     (Carrey's  drawing. )     (Gardner,  fig.  58.) 

990  ,,             ,,             Centre.     'Ihe  Mu.irid  I'uteal.     {Schneider,  G'ebiirt  dcr  .tlhcnc.  [>\.  I.) 

976  ,,            ,,                 ,,           K.F.  Vase.     Birth  of  Athena. 

5817  ,,  ,,             North  end.     (Carrey's  drawing. ) 

5818  ,,  ,,                 ,,         ,,        Sauer's  drawing.     (Ath.  Milth.  \v\.  \,].  :i.) 

4799  ,,  ,,                 ,,         .,         View  in  Klgin  Itoom.* 
7180  ,,            ,,                ,,        „        Nike.* 

3663  ,,            ,,                 ,,         ,,         The  '  Fates.'*     (Gardner,  fig.  63.) 

4809  ,.             .,                 ,,         ,,        Selenet  and  horse.* 

7122  ,,             ,,                 ,,         „         Horse  of  Selene.* 

1161  ,,             ,,             South  end.     (Carrey's  drawing). 

4797  ,,             ,.                 „         ,,       View  in  Elgin  Kooni.* 

757  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  '  Demeter  and  Persephone. '  * 
4805  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Honses  of  Helios,  Tlieseus.* 
3661  ,,             „                 ,,         ,,        "fheseuf.'*     (Gardner,  fig.  61.) 

201  ,,             ,,                 ,,         ,,       Horses  of  Helios. " 

3659  West  Pediment.     (Carrey'.s  drawing. )    (Gardner,  fig.  59.) 

758  ,,  ,,            restored  l>y  Schwerzek. 

215  ,,             ,,            Central  Fragments.     (.////,  Mitth.  xvi.  pi.  3.) 

4800  ,,  ,,            North  end.     (View  in  Elgin  Room.)-' 
581it  ,,             ,,              jj         I,        (Carrey's  dniwing.) 
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4811  West  rediiiic'ut.     North  iinl.     Cctiops  and  daughter. t 

51G7  ,,              ,,                ,.          ,,         the  saiiip,"  fmia  the  sithj,  in  silii. 

3G62  ,,             ,,                ,,          ,,         Ilissos.'- 

5820  ,,             ,,            Soiitli  end.       (Canoy's  drawing,  facsimile.) 

3G60  ,,             ,,               ,,         ,,         De  Lahoide  Head-t     (Gardner,  lij,'.  tiO.) 

1064  Till'  Fiieze.*     I'liotogiapheil  in  situ. 

970  ,,         ,,            Diagram  shew  ing  order  of  I'anathcnaic  procession. 

'J08  East  Fneze.      Hermes  to  Ares.''     (Mich.  .\iv.  24-27.) 

200  ,,         „         Zeus,  Hera,  and  Iris.*     (Mich.  xiv.  28-31.) 

210  ,,         ,,         Head  of  Iris. t 

4707  ,,  ,,         Central  group,"  (Mich.  xiv.  32-35.) 

4708  ,,         ,,         Athene  and  Hephaestos."     (Midi.  xiv.  36,  37.) 

3665  ,,    .     ,,         Poseidon,  Dionysos,  Demeter.t     (Midi.  xiv.  38-40  )    (Gardner,  fig.  65.  j 

219  ,,         ,,         Aidirodite,  Eros,  Ehlers"!.     (Mich.  xiv.  41-46.) 

4712  ,,         ,,         Maidens.t     (Midi.  xiv.  49  56.) 

4714  North  Frieze.     Gattle.t     (Mich.  xii.  3 -6.) 

4715  ,,  ,,         Sheep. t     (Mich.  xii.  8-12.) 

205  ,,           ,,.        I'itdier  Carriers.  |-     (Mich.  xii.  13,  16-19.) 

52-:!  ,,          ,,         Chariot  group.*t    (Midi.  xii.  45-47.)     (Cf.  J. U.S.  xiii.  p.  97,  fig.  5.) 

4'/21  ,,           ,,         Chariot  group,  t     (Midi.  xii.  54-58.) 

4734  ,,          „         Horsemen.^'     (Mich.  xiii.  110-114.) 

203  ,,          ,,                 ,,               (Mich.  xiii.  115-118.) 

3664  ,,           ,,                  ,,               ((Jardner,  fig.  64.) 

4738  ,,          ,,         Youths  and  horses."     (Midi.  xiii.  130  134.) 

202  West  Frieze.     Horsemen.*     (Mich.  ix.  2,  3.) 

4743  ,,         ,,         Horsemen.     Youth.  |     (Mich.  ix.  11,  12.) 

4745  ,,         ,,          Horse  and  man.  1     (Mich.  ix.  15.) 

4749  ,,          ,,         Horse.     Youths.  |      (Mich.  ix.  22-24.) 

1314  Athena  Tarthenos.     The  Varvakeion  co[>y.*     Side  view. 

3652  „  ,,                „               „             ,,     *     Front  view  (Gardner,  fig.  52.) 

3653  ,,  ,,              The  Lenorniaiit  copy. t     (Gardner,  fig.  53.) 

685  ,,               ,,              Medallion:  Head  of  Athena  I'arthenos  (Hermitage). 

989  ,,               ,,              Head  of  I'rtrthcnos  on  Athenian  coin  (ohverse  only). 

316-7      ,,  ,,              Other  coins  of  Athens  shewing  this  type. 

Other  Works  of  Pheidias. 

3654  (tlMiipiun  Zeus.     Coin  of  Eli.'--,     Seated  Zeus  Nikephoros.    (Gardner,  fig.  54.) 

3655  ,,  „            ,,            ,,        HeadofZeu.«.     (Gardner,  fig.  55.) 

837  Ijcinnian  Athena*t.     Dresden  statue  witli  cast  of  Bologna  head.     (Eurt.  .^/cis^.ilpl.    2.; 

838  Leninian  Athena.      Bologna  liead  of  Athena*. 
3677  Amazon*  after  Pheidias.     (Gardner,  fig.  77.) 

Sculpture  from  Olympia. 

3648  Temple  of  Zeus.     Metope.      Heracles  and  Bull.*     (Gardner,  fig.  48.) 

3649  ,,  ,,               ,,            Heracles  and  Atlas.*     (Gardner,  fig.  49.) 
1979c         ,,  ,,               ,,           Heracles  and  Augean  Stable.* 

1011  ,,               ,,               ,,           Athena  from  same  metope.  * 

577  ,.              ,,              ,,           Heiakles  and  Nemean  lion.* 

1838  ,,               ,,               ,,            Head  of  Athena  from  same  metope.* 

576  ,,               ,.               ,,            Profile  view  of  preceding.  * 

3644,  5     ,,  ,,         Pediments  restored.     (Gardner,  figs.  44,  45.) 

1332  ,,               ,,         K.  Pediment  :  3  restorations  compared. 

1977  ,,              ,,                  ,,               View  in  Museum, 

1841  ,,               ,,                   ,,               Head  of  Cladeus*. 

3647  ,,               ,,                   ,,               Aged  Seer.*     (Gardner,  fig.  47.) 

3646  ,,               ,,          W.  Pediment.     Apidlo*.     (Gardner,  fig.  46). 

1338  ,,               „                    ,,                  Head  of  Apollo,  profile*. 
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\M2     T.inplc  of  Z.:iis.      \V.  IV'.lim.-iit.      H.-a.!  of  l'iiitli..uv  .      [i'i.  (fl.  \A.  11.  z.) 

l:{48  ,,  ,.  ,,  (Iroup  of  l/i|iitli  woman  ami  Ce>iit;im*.     (Cf.  0/.  jil.  02. ) 

1310  .,  ,,  ,,  1  leail of  yomi;;  Lajiilli  attacked  by  Centaur*.  (Cf.  O/.'iS, 2.) 

i:;36  „  ,.  ,,  Figure  in  left  angk-.     {(>/.  pi.  33.  i.) 

1:'.41  ,,  ,,  ,,  .\  full  fact' view  of  preceding^. 

For  I  hi-  lli.ritiis  of  Pritr.itdas,  rf.  '  J'rnxU.lx.s''  Iclov: 

5.H97  Nike  of  raeonius'',  full  face. 

3680        ,,  ,,       *    three-quarter  face. 

1983        ,,  ,,       *    restored. 

.')G41        ,,  ,,  base  of  the  statue,  i/i  .<i7». 

3192  Head  of  Aphrodite  (fourth  century).     (Cf.  O}.  jd.  .51  ) 

1382  Hronze  head  of  hoxer  (of  lirllcnistic  age). 

Miscellaneous  Fifth  Century  Sculpture. 

59f>'2     Hronze  charioteer  from  Deljdii. 

5953     Head  of  tlie  Delphi  charioteer. 

3584     Running  maiden.* 

3666,7     Theseum  Metopes  from  drawings.     Theseus  ami  (uryoii.     Thcsciis  and   Bull.     ((Jardner, 

figs.  66,  67.) 
1344     Fragments  from  the  .sculptures  at  Rhamnus.       ('E<^.    Apx-  1891,  pi.  8.) 
■1822     Temple  at  Phigaleia.     General  view  of  Metopes*  and  frieze*.     S.  side  I'.  M. 
3673  ,,  ,,  Tiie  frieze,  S.  side.      Herakles  slab.      B.M.     ((Jardner,  fig.  73. ) 

370     Selinus.     Metope  from  later  Temple.     Zeus  and  Hera. 
5831     Standing  discobolus. " 

4821     Temple  of  Nikfe  Apteros  at  Athens.     Frieze.*     IJ.M, 
4859 />        ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,        •  Balustrade.     Victories  with  Bull. * 

3668  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Victory  loosing  sandal.* 

1780  Temple  of  Ajtollo  at  Deios.   '  Boreas  group."-     Ath.  Nat.  Mu.s.  (Cf.  Collignon  II,  fig.  91.) 

1781  ,,  ,,  ,,  Sculptured  fragment.?. 

3669  Caryatid  from  Erechtheion.     B.M.  407.     (Gardner,  fig.  69.) 
5497     Capital  with  female  figures*  from  Delphi.     {/Mlphen,  iv.  pi.  60.) 

4833  Nereid  Monnment.     View  in  Nereid  room  shewing  fiiezes*  and  two  Nereids.* 
4924  ,,  ,,  Slab  from  huge  frieze. '     ^Cf.  (lollignon  II,  fig.  103.) 

1740  riutus  of  Cephisodotns*.     (I'eiraeus. ) 

3678  Amazon*.     Tlie  Mattel  figure.     (Gardner,  lig.  78.) 

Fourth  Century. 
Praxiteles,  Originals  and  Copies. 

3682  Hermes.*     (Gardner,  fig.  82.) 

3683  ,,  head  of*  (Gardner,  fig.  83.) 
376          ,,  ,,     *  another  view. 

943  ,,  Head  of  the  infant  Uionysas.t 

3684  Cnidian  Ajdnodite.t     Vatican  copy  without  drapery.     (Gardner,  lig.  81.) 
3194  ,,  ,,  Tlie  Berlin  iiiad*,  full  face  and  profile. 

3193  ,,  ,,  Tlie  I'etworlh  head*  (3  view^). 

3193  b       ,,  „  Full  face  view  of  I'etworth  head.*     (Cf.  Furt.  Mcis>.  pi.  17.^ 

3685  Young  Satyr.*     (Gardner,  fig.  85.) 
1312  ,,         ,,       torsot  in  the  Louvre. 

Works  conveniently  considered  under  the  name  of  Praxiteles. 

951  Hermes  from  Audros.* 

3681  The  Eirene  and  IMoutos  of  Cephisodotns.*     (Gardner,  fig.  81.) 

4504  Aphrodite  I'onrtalcs.*     Bronze  statuette.     (B.M.) 
3192  Head  of  Aphrodite*  from  Olympia.     (Cf.  01.  jd.  54.) 

4505  Hypnos,  Bronze  heed*  in  B.M.  (Murray,  Bron'.rs.  pi.  facing  p.  72.) 
767  ,,        t  2  views  of  preceding. 
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IS'il  Ilypiios,  Statue  in  Ma'lriil  litnn  a  ilrawini,'. 

888  Apollo*.     2  viuws  of  a  licad  ill  llic  coilictiou  IJainicro.      (ilcjiiji,'  l!i    \[i-\) 

1327  AiLemi.s.     StatuctU;  tioiii  CypiU'-.      Virima  (Klein,  l'r>i,-.  |,.  :il7J 
3:J00 '^     Torso  of  Eros. '^"     Xaples,  Miis.  I'.orlioii.      No.  201. 

l:jtJS  Pra.vitelean  iiiodilieatioii  oF  Westinacoit  aflilete. 

938  The  Aberdeen  Head  in  W.M. 

3723  '  Euliuleus,' liea<l  or   fium  I'liciisis.     (Canlncr,  lig.  I'i:).) 

3686  ]\Iantiiiean  basis."     Slal)  of  AimiUo  ami  Marsjas.     (Gardner,  li^'.  8ii. ) 

f)C8  ,,  ,,     "      Slab  fit  three  Muses,  one  seated  on  a  rock. 

560  ,,  ,,    *     Shib  nl' thre<'  Muses,  one  holding  l)-re  in  extended  anil. 

Scopas,  presumably  originals. 

36S9  The  heads  from  Tcgea.f     ((iardner,  lig.  89.) 

1370  The  fiagnients  from  Tegea. t 

578'r  The  unhelnieted  head.' 

1821  Tlie  helmeted  head.* 

f)78^'  Head  of  the  boar." 

Works  convenient  y  considered  under  the  name  of  Scopas. 

355  Meleagcr.  ■"     Vatiian  and  .Mediri  heads,  2  views  of  each. 

1353  Head  of  an  athlete.^      Ath.  Nat.  Mus. 

1343  Head  of  youthful  Ileraeles      from  Genzano.      M.M. 

3299  Head  of  a  young  Triton. 

3701  'Themis' '■■  Head.     Atli.  Nat.  Mus.     ((lardmr,  lig.  101.) 
1316  Ajiollo  Musegetes.        15. M.  1795. 

888  Head  of  Apollo."     (Hclbig,  Ool/ecL  Jlu.nru-o,  19,  50.) 

937  Marble  bearded  head.*     Palazzo  Giu.stiniani-Kecanati,  Venice. 

3703  Niobe  and  youngest  daugliter.*     (Gardner,  fig.  103.) 

3704  Niobid.*     Chiaramonti.     (Gardner,  lig.  104.) 

3705  SonofNiobe.*     (Ganlner,  lig.  105.) 

3699  Demeter'^  of  Cnidus.      B.  M.     (Gardner,  fig.  99.) 

447  Head  of  Demeter  of  Cnidus. 

3702  Temjde  of  Diana,  Ephcsus.     Sculi)tured  drum.     Alccstis.*     (Gardner,  fig.  102.) 

7"/) 9  Mausoleum. 

5951  Oldfield's  restoration  of  the  Mausoleum.     (I'.  Gardner,  Sculptured  tombs,  fig.  79.) 

5950  Pullau's  restoration.     (1*.  Gardner,  Sculptural  tomb,'!,  fig.  78.) 

3690  Mausolos.'-     B.M.     (Gardner,  fig.  90. ) 
4829  Artemisia.*     B.M. 

3691  The  Amazon  frieze.    B.]\I.  Slab*  with  Amazon  turning  round  on  her  horse.  (Gardner,  fig.  91.) 

537  ,,  ,,  ,,     Helmeted  warrior.  ■■     (Cf.  Mitchell,  7//s/.  o/ ^catZp/«7-c,  fig.  200.) 
540               ,,             ,,             ,,     Two  warriors  attacking  a  fallen  Amazon.* 

536  ,,  ,,  ,,     Youthful  warrior  kneeling  defending  him.self  with  shield.* 

538  ,,  ,,  ,,     Head  *  of  jireceding. 
948               ,,             ,,  ,,     Head  of  an  Amazon." 

3692  The  Chariot  frieze.      U.M.     Charioteer.*     (Gardner,  fig.  92.) 

539  ,,  ,,  ,,  Upper  half  *  of  (ircceding  on  larger  scale. 
1362  Heroic  head*  from  S.  side  of  Mausoleum.      B.M. 

Lysippus. 

1093  Statue  of  Hagias.*     (5.  C.7/.  1899,  pi.  11.) 

6500  ,,  ,,  Profile  view  of  the  head.     (Z)eZjijAcs,  iv.  pi.  64.) 

3698  The  Apoxyomenus*.     (Gardner,  fig.  98.) 

1306  Heads  of  A[ioxyomenus  (Vatican  copy)  and  Alexander  (Louvre  copy)  compared. 

3707  Head  of  Alexander.''     P>.M.     (Gardner,  fig.  107.) 
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r.:;l  Wjiitliliil  Inail  full  fiuc.       A  i;ci>li("i  of  tlif-  lionl(.f  t'i(,  Lv.siiipe.in  youth  with  niisetl  tn.-t 

in  i;.M. 

f.:i.'.  I'rolilf  view     of  iireccdiiiL.'. 

Sidonian  Sarcophagi. 

!'4ii  Alcxamler  Sar(uiili;iL;iis.      Ctiu.ial  view'  sliewing  iliu  liunling  scoik'. 

7121  ,,                  .,                  Figure  of  Ah.'xaiuU'r     ill  the  hiiutiiig  scene. 

712;'.  ,,                  ,,                   Head  of  Alcxaufler     in  the  hunting  seeiic. 

7178  ,,                 ,,                  Gencial  view  '  shewing  battle  scene. 

.'570ti  ,.                 ,,                 rjattle  scene.-'     (Ganlner,  fig.  106.) 

f><>73  ,,                 ,,                 left  liand  jiortion  of  )iiccciling  on  larger  scale. "" 

7'"1  Sarcophngns  nf  inourning  women.      Long  side. ^' 

7<>"2  .,                       ,,                ,,             Sri(. nil  long  .side. " 

Miscellaneous  Fourth  Century  Sculpture. 

yt;!'5  As(  lepius  from  K|pidanros.*-     ((iaidner.  lig.  !».".) 

3687  Amazon  from  E[)idaurus."     ((Gardner,  fig.  N7.) 

3700  Head  of  Aselepius-  from  Melos.     H.  M.  550.     (danlnci-,  lig.  KiO.) 

4814  Diony.sus*  from  Monument  of  Tlirasyllus.      H.M.  432. 

3S2  Head  of  a  Faun.''     Munich  Glypt.     ?\o.  102.     (Cf.  Kurt.  J// /.>/.,  fig.  15U.) 

84  Pcrse])houe'  from  Cnidus.      15.  .M.  1302. 

34r>3  Monumental  lion*    from  Cnidus.     15. M.  l^JfjO. 

G'2  Mourning  Figure  fio\u  Tomb.     {StiboaroJfColl.  jd.  1;"..) 

3688  Ganymede  after  Leochares.'*     (Gardner,  fig.  88.) 
3(;0f;  H.ads  by  Damophon.'      (Gardner,  lig.  1)6.) 
36!>7  Drapery  by  Damoiiiion.'     (Gardner,  fig.  07.) 
f)l'.'8  Head  of  an  old  man.'     (Dclphrs,  iv.  pi.  7:'..  ^ 

Fifth  and  Fourth  Century  Reliefs. 

//(  ilic  series  of  Atlic  Grarc  lldiffs  a  chronolvfjiad  order  has  been  cUtcmpled. 

5f>2'f  (J rave  IN  lief.'"      Man  and  Woman. 

323  ,,         ,,     *      of  Menecratea  ami  JleneiLs.   (Conze,  Gr(ihrcUrfs,\.  pi.  50.) 

631/'  ,,         ,,     "     of  Ariphrades.     (Couze,  jd.  139.) 

101.''.  ,,         ,,     *'     Ilegilla  ami  liiilagrus.     (Conze,  i.  pi.  105.) 

102t)  ,,         ,,     *^'     of  Nike. 

553('  ,,         ,,     *     Girl  with  doll,  bird,  and  dog.     (Conze,  pi.  157.) 

553^  ,,         ,,     *     seated  goddess,  woniiin. 

632/<  ,,         ,,     *     of  Mynnion.     (Conzc,  ii.  jd.  176.) 

3438  ,,  ,,     *     from  the  Ilissus.     (Conze,  ii.  pi.  211,  no.  1055.) 
36P4  ,,         ,,     *      Dexileos.     ((Gardner,  fig.  94.) 

61  ,,         ,,     ''     (Conze,  i.  [d.  78.) 

724  ,,         ,.     *     of  ramfjliile  and  Demetria.     (Couze,  i.  pi.  40.) 

2042  ,,         ,,     *     Hoy  with  Iikythos,  ?■/(  .viV/?. 

321  ,,         .,     *     of  Aristion  (a  youth).  {Arch.  Zed.  1871,  p.  23,  no.  50. 

634  ,,         ,,     *     of  Phaidimus.     (Conze,  ii.  pi.  187.) 

259  ,,         ,,     *     of  Aristomachc.     (Couze,  ii.  [»1.  l."4  ) 

3693  ,,         „     *     ofHegcso.     (Gardner,  fig.  93.) 

4573  ,,         ,,     *"     The  same  m  sj<j«. 

5886  ,,         ,,     *     Mother,  nurse,  child.     (J.H.S.  xiv.  pi.  11.) 

10'27  ,,         ,,     *     of  Selino.     (Conze,  i.  pi.  76.) 

3439  .,         ,,     *     ofCorallion.     (Conze,  i.  pi.  98.) 
3461  ,,         ,,     *     funeral  banquet,  boat  in  foreground. 

638/'  Attic  Marble  Lokythos*  of  Aristonike.     (Conze,  GrahrcUefs,  ii.  no.  466.) 

<>35«  ,,         „             ,,            of  Mys  and  Meles.     (Hrueckner,  Gricch.  Orahrel.  p,  12,  L) 

638a  ,,         ,,             ,,             of  Nikostrate.     (Conze,  i.  pi.  90.) 

846  ,,         ,,             ,,             *Athlete  balancing  ball. 


cxvi  CATALOGUE  iW  SLIDES 

5746  Votive  Relief  to  As-lepius."      (Ann.  d.  1.   1873,  j.).  MN.) 

55  ,,           „                ,,         *     {Ath.  Mitth.\i.^\-\5.) 

54  ,,           ,,                 ,,          "     {Alh.  MMh.  n.Y:\.  \&.) 

322  ,,           ,,                 ,,         *     {D.C.H.  ii.  pi.  9.) 

5888  ,,           ,,                 ,,         t     Fitzvvilliam  Mus.  Cambridge. 
5824 

3671  Keliefs  to  Eleusiuian  deities.-     Demoter,  Persephone,  Triptolemua.     (Gardner,  Hg.  71.) 

1393  ,,                ,,             ,,             Demeter,  Persephone,  Triptolemus.  (-(4<A.  .1///<^.  XX.  pi.  (5.) 

5885  ,,                 ,,             ,,              Demeter  and  Persephone.     {Ath.  Milth.  y.x.  \t\.  ^.) 

899  Votive    relief*    to    Hera  and  Athena  as  heading   of   treaty  between   Sanio^   and  Athens. 

(G.I. A.  iv.  ii.  no.  \h.     CoUignon,  H.  tig.  56.) 

611  Votive  relief*  to  Pan  and  Nymphs.     (S^boitroff  Coll.  pi.  28.) 

3  754  Relief  with  votive  wreath. 

LATER  SCULPTURE. 
The  School  of  Pergamon. 

The  Attalid  Dedications. 

3712  Fallen  Giant*  and  Amazon."     (C.ardner,  fig.  112. 

3713  Fighting  Persian.^     (Gardner,  tig.  113.) 
3292  Kneeling  wounded  wanior.*  Ath.  Nat.  Mus. 
3711  'Dying  Gladiator.'*     (Gardner,  fig.  111.) 

The  Altar  of  Eumenes. 

3714  Zeus  contending  with  the  Giants  ".     (Gardiner,  fig.  114.) 

3715  Athene,  Victory,  Giant.*     (Gardner,  lig.  115.) 
5959     Dionysus.*     (Cf.  Collignon,  II.  fig.  268.) 

5950  Chariot  horses.*     (Cf.  Mitchell,  Ancient  Sculpture,  fig.  23.) 

1065  Tor.so  of  a  Giant.t 

1066  Fragments  t  of  Giant  and  serpent  on  the  staircase  wall. 
1063  Zeus  and  Giants,  t 

988     Athena,  Nike,  Giant,  Get 
1003     Parthenos,  Bootes,  Nyx.t 

991     Hecate,  Ares,  Avtemis.f 
1068     Selene,  Helios.  + 
1009     Phoibc,  Asteria.t 

The  School  of  Rhodes. 

3716  Laocoon.*     (Gardner,  fig.  116.) 
.^^^957     Laocoon,  head  of.*     (Cf.  Fiirtw.  und  Urlichs,  Dcnkmdlcr,  p.  118.) 

3717  ,,  ,,  The  Farnese  Bull.*     (Gardner,  fig.  117.) 

Other  Works  of  the  Pergamene  Tradition. 

772  'Thusnelda.' *     Loggia  dei  Lanzi.     Florence. 

962  '  Paetus  and  Arria.'  * 

4879  Head  of  Gaul.*     B.M. 

3295  Arrotiuo,*     UflRzi. 

3718  Borghese  Warrior.*     (Gardner,  fig.  118.) 
771  Dying  Alexander.'  * 

The  Gods  in  Hellenistic  Art. 

3719  Apollo  Belvedere. *     (Gardner,  fig.  119.) 
91         ,,       Pourtales.*     B.M. 

3298         ,,        Belvedere,  Apollo  Pourtales,  the  heads  for  comparison. 
3721     Aphrodite  of  Melos.*     (Gardner,  fig.  121.) 
5874  ,,  „        ,,     *     .side  view. 


a  set  of  restored  Casts. 


SCULPTURE.  cxvii 

3727     AiiIiio,lit(',  'Venus  Coiietrix.'*     Louvre,     (r.ardm-r,  fig.  127.) 
■^"-*  ..  '  Venus  (Jei  Medici.' ^^     UfKzi.     (Gardner,  lig.  124.) 

1365  ,,  *    from  Epidauros.     ((,'f.  Collignon,  II.  lig.  242.) 

7»>9     Ares.     *     Ludovisi-Buonconii>agni  Museum. 
89         „  and  Aplirodite.*     Ulfizzi. 

3720     Artemis  of  Versailles.*     (Gardner,  fig.  120.) 

242     Athene  '  from  Epiilauros. 
3583     Dionysus.     Head  in  Atli.  Nat.  Mus.     The  so-called  Christo.s. 
1793     Kros,"  Head  of,   from  Paphos  :  side  view.     (J.H.S.  ix.  pi.  10.) 
3297     Htfra,  Farnese  :  two  views. 
:i725     Heracles,  Famese.*     (Gardner,  fig.  125.) 

3588  Hermes  of  Cythera :  upper  j.art  before  reconstruction.     (Cf.  J.H.S.  xxi.  p.  20*3,  fig   3. 
^^^^  "        "         "  lower  fragments  before  reconstruction.    (Cf.  /.//., S'.  xxi.  p.  206    lie/    l) 

•''I'Jl  ..        ,,         ,,  the  completed  figure.     ('E0.  'Apx-  1902,  pi.  7.)  "      ' 

5162  ,,        ,,         ,,  the  head.  (  ,,        ,,         ^^      pj    jq  \ 

3722  Nike  of  Saniothrace.*     (Gardner,  fig.  122.) 

3435  Pan.*     (Cf.  Ath.  Milth.  v.  pi.  12.)° 

94  Panis.us*  of  M.  Cossutius  Cerdo.      H. M. 

132t;  Posidon  (Lateran), 

448  Zeus.*     The  Otricoli  head. 

Genre  Sculpture  of  the  Hellenistic  Age. 

90  Silenos  with  young  Dionysos.  * 

1730  Satyr*  from  Lamia.     Ath.  Nat.  Mus.  239. 

92  Bust  of  laughing  Satyr.* 

3590  Crouching  figure  of  a  boy*  from  Cythera.     (Cf.  J.H.S.  xxi.  p,  208    fig   5.) 

3709  Hoy  stni.u'gling  with  goose  after  Boetho.s.*     (Gardner,  fig.  109.) 

fiOtl  Boy  nursing  goose,  marble  figure.* 

.'.97  Silver  statuette  :   Boy  nursing  goose.*     (J.H.S.  vi.  pi.  A.) 

7127  Actor  wearing  a  comic  mask.*      B.M.  Graeco-Roman  basement. 

Hellenistic  and  other  Late  Reliefs. 

388  Walls  and  vine.*     (Schreiber,  pi.  41.) 

3708  Diony.sos  visiting  Icarios.*     B.M.     (Gardner,  fig.  108.) 

3289  Gill  dancing.*     (llcr.  Arch.  N.S.  1867,  p).  2.) 

5825  ,,  ,,         *     (Heydemann,  rcrhul/te  Tdnzerin,  p.  9.  no   S    2  ) 

1001.  Bacchante  with  kid.*     B.M. 

4503  Row  of  tragic  masks.*     Ath.'  Nat.  JIus. 

4920  Bacchic  Thiasos.*     B.M. 

4854  Apotheosis  of  Homer.*     B.M. 

3442  Indo-Greek  Relief  from  Malakand  Pass. 


3443 


Miscellanea  Hellenistica. 


3710  Antioch  *  after  Eutyehides.     (Gardner,  fig.  110.) 

4164  Seated  female  figure*  from  Cyzicus,  in  situ. 

1732  Head  of  a  sleeping  Maenad.*     Athens. 

5958  Medusa  Rondanini.     (Furtw.  und  Urlirhs,  /)mjtwaZc>"  pi    13 

768  Nile.*     Vatican. 

3728  Orestes  and  Electra.*     (Gardner,  fig.  128.) 

Examples  of  Archaism  in  Sculpture 
765     Spinario.     rapitolinc  Museum. 

7181  Head  of  an  athlete,  full  face.*     B.M.  No.  43. 

7182  Profile  view  of  preceding. 
32S0.t     Artcmi.s.*     Naples. 


cxviii  CATALOGUE  OF  .SLIDES 

S280li     Atlieiia  rioniaclius.*     Naples. 

1137     Heim  at  Chatswoitlu *     (J.ILS.  xxi.  pi.  8.) 

372')     Felief  on  vase  by  Sosil>ins  from  a  drawing.     (Ganhier,  fig.  ]2t>.) 


PORTRAITS  (ALL  PERIODS,. 

5873  Aeschvliis.i      (Haigli,  Greek  Theatre.-} 

3707  Alexander,  head  of.     ''B.M.     (Gardner,  fig.  107.) 

1126  ,,  ,,         *at  Chatsworth.     (././/..V.  xxi.  pi.  9.) 

4677  ,,  ,,        *at  Blenheim. 

1367  ,,  youthful  figun-. *     Munich. 

697  Anaxarchus. *     Mus.  Cap. 

378<i  Antinou.s.*  Relief.     (Gardnpr,  fig.  130.) 

1084  Aristotle?  (Baumeister,  fig.  135.) 

3290  Demosthenes,*  head  of.     Ath.  Nat.  Mus. 

4502  Eurijiides.* 

5954  Homer.     Schwerin.     (Cf.  Furtw.  und  Urlichs,  li-ul,ua/cr,  pi.  48.) 

3672  Pericles.*     (Gardner,  fig.  72.) 

698  Pythagoras.*     Mus.  Cap. 

5956  Socrates.    Mus.  Albani.      (Cf.  Furtw.  and  Urlichs.  DculiaaJa;  \A.  45.) 

4501  Sophocles."'  Lateran  Museum. 


5955     Agrippa.      Louvre.     (Cf.  Furtw.  and  Trlich-s  DcilmiUcr,  pi.  49  (a).) 
3729    Julius  Caesar.*     B.M.     (Gardner,  fig.  129.) 
773     Li  via,*  Head  of. 

.SVc  aUo  the  Series  of  Cum  Portraits,  pp.  c-xxviii,  cxxix. 


BRONZES. 

Archaic. 

575  Athena  I'romachus.*     Statuette.     Ath.  Nat.  Mus. 

1270  Armed  runner.*     Three  views  of  a  statuette.     Tiibingcn.     (Jahrh.  lbS6,  i>\.  9.) 

3639  Ephebus  holding  an  ap])le.*  Three  views  of  a  statuette.    Ligourio.   (Gardner,  fig.  39.) 

3643  Head*  from  Acropolis  in  Aeginetan  style.     (Gardner,  fig.  43.) 

Fifth  Century. 

5952  The  Delphi  Charioteer.* 

5953  ,,         „  ,,  Head  of.* 

764  ]?rouze  Icg.^^  B.M.  {J. II. S.  vii.  i>\  69.) 
1018  Statuette  of  Marsyas*  after  Myron.  B.M. 
3587     Male  figure  with  chlamys*  from  Cythera.     (Cf.  J. U.S.  xxi.  p.  205,  fig.  2.) 

Fourth  Century. 

3586  Nude  male  figure*  from  Cythera.  •  (Cf.  J.H.S.  xxi.  p.  205,  fig.  1.) 

4869  'Aphrodite.'*  Castellani  ilead  in  B.M. 

1263  The  'Idoliuo.' 

4504  Aphrodite  Pourtales.*     Statuette.     B.M.     (Cf.  Murray,  6'/wA- Z/roH^w,  fig.  29.) 

4505  Head  of  Hypnos.*     B.M.     (Cf.  Murray,  Grcti- £?-onccs,  pi.  facing  p.  72.) 
767  ,,  ,,  t  two  views. 

Heller)istic. 

358S     Hermes  of  Cythera,*  upper  part  before  restoration.     (Cf.  J.H.S.  xxi.  i>.  206,  fig.  3.) 
3589         „  ,,  *lower  fragments  before  re.storation.     (Cf.  J.H.S.  xxi.  p.  206,  fig.  1.) 


TERRAC0TTA8.  cxix 


51*31  Hermes  of  Cytlieia,*  tlic  comijletetl  figure.     ('E<p.  'Apx-  1902,  pi.  7.) 
5162         „  ,,  *  head  of.  (Ef.  'Apx-  1902,  pi.  10.) 

765  Spinaiio.     Mns.  Cap. 

93  Bronze  bust  of  a  young  Satyr.'-* 

1382  Head  of  boxer  from  01ymi)ia. 


TERRACOTTAS. 

5118  Archaic  bearded  head*  from  Cyprus. 

5130  Two  archaic  heads*  from  Cyjirus. 

5105  Group  of  toys  and  idols*  from  Cyprus. 

1107  Female  head''  of  fine  style,  from  Tarentuni.     {J.H.S.  1886,  pi.  73.  1. 

1794  Head*  from  Pajdios. 

691  Tanagia  statuette.     The  game  of  Ephcihimnos. 

775         ,,  ,,  Dancing  girl.*     (Burlington  F. A. C.  CVrrti/i/o  y/W,  No.  263.) 

5889         ,,  ,,  Ladies  conversing.*     15.M. 

739        ,,  ,,  Eros.*     B.M.  No.  r.  287. 

692  ,,  ,,  Eros  and  Psyche.     (Sabouroff  Coll.-) 
7141  Actors  wearing  comic  nia.sks."      H.M. 

550  Panel.     Dionysos  and  Icarios. '■     {B.M.  Terracottas,  \A.  2i>.) 

842         ,,  Bacchus  in  mystic  basket.*     B.M. 

774  Crotesiiue  group.     Draught-players.     (Baumeist^r.) 


Note  0)1  the  Section  on  SculiJlurc. 

*  denotes  that  the  photograph  is  taken  direct  from  the  original  or  from  an  adequate  photo- 
graphic reproIuctioD. 

t  denotes  that  the  photograj))!  is  from  a  cast. 

Where,  for  any  reason,  the  photo.,raph  is  from  a  drawing  or  engraving  the  fact  is  noted  in  the 
text. 

In  some  cases  doubtful  attributions  of  u:orks  of  art  to  imrticular  sculptors  have  been  adopted  for 
convcnicnec  of  eataloguinj. 


i  % 


VASES. 

Fur  pre- Mycenaean,  Mycenaean,    Geometric,  and   Orientalising    Vases,    sec  the  prc-Hellenic 

Section,  pp.  civ,  cv,  cvii. 

Note. 

*  ileiiotes  a  photographic  view  of  the  whole  vase  from  tlie  original. 
•I  denotes  a  reproduction  of  the  picture  subject  only  from  an  adequate  illustrati(jn. 
The  rest  are  mostly  outline  drawings  retained  in  the  Collection  for  the  interest  of  the  subject 
dei)icted,  where  other  reproductions  are  not  available. 

BLACK-FIGURED  VASES. 

Panathenaic  Amphorae. 

119  Ciroup  of  Panathenaic  Amphorae.     (Rayetand  Colli<;uon,  tig.  60.) 

240  Athena  rromacbus.U     lUirgou,  B.M.  liKiO.     (Of.  id.  tig.  61.) 

1070  Athena  I'romachus.^     Lcyden.     (Of.  id.  tig.  62.) 
3287         ,,  ,,  Tyrannicides  on  the  shield  of  Athena. 

The  Francois  Vase,  by  Clitias  and  Ergotimus.     Florence. 

959  General  view  of  reverse.     ^Cf.  Baumeister,  i)l.  74.) 

160  General  view  of  obverse.     (         ,,  ,,         ;,     ) 

;^179  Toj)  frieze.     The  Calydoniau  I'joar. 

1032  Peleus  and  Thetis  frieze.     I'eleus,  Chiron,  etc. 

1033  ,,  ,,  ,,  Muses,  Hera. 

1034  ,,  ,,  ,,  Hermes,  Zeus,  Aluses. 
955     Troilus  frieze,  general  view. 

1036  ,,  ,,      Apollo,  Fountain. 

1037  ,,  ,,      Rhodia,  Theti.s. 

1038  ,,  ,,      Thetis,  Hermes,  Athene. 

957  .,  ,,      Troilu.s. 

956rt       ,,  ,,      Autenor,  I'riam. 

956b       ,,  ,,       I'riam,  Hector,  and  I'olites. 

Deities. 

144  SacriHce  to  Athene.  1l     (Rayet  and  Collignon,  pi.  7.) 

145  Athene  and  Hull  at  Altar.lF     (Gerh.  A.  V.  242.) 

244     Athena  and  Posidon,1l  from  an  amphora  by  Amasis.   Paris,    Cabinet  des  Medailles.     (Rayet 
and  Collignon,  tig.  56.) 

723     Dionysus,  Ariadne,  Citharist.     Drawing  of  complete  vase. 
6689     Dionysus  and  Maenads.*     Amphora  by  Ama.sis.     Paris,  Cabinet  des  Medailles. 
5832    Triptolemos,  beardeil. 

Heroes. 

958  Ampbiaraus  (above).     Various  contests  (below). H    IJurlin,  1655.    (Wien.  Vor.  1889,  pi.  10.) 
5687     The  Dioscuri.  *     Amphora  by  Exekias.     Vatican. 


VASES.  cxxi 

874  Heracles  us  an  iiifunt  br.iii^rlit  liv  Meinics  to  Chiron.     (Arch,  /f-n't.,  1S76,  pi.  17.) 

862  ,,         ami  Hy.lra.     (Bamncwter,  724.) 

894  ,,         liriiigint,' nil  Cerbeins.     (Mannieister,  730. ) 

898  ,,         ilrawitif,' wine  <if  I'liolus.     (Manmeistrr,  72<i.) 

8r>7  ,,         I>inilin;<  Cretan  hnll.     (i>aum(■i^^ter,  727.) 

1028  ,,         amlTrifon."      (Rayet  and  Collignon,  tig.  .^7. ) 

750  ,,         and  (Jcryou.*      From  an  amphora  by  Kxekias.      Lonvre.     (Gerh.  //.  F.  107.) 

.'i8.'?;{  Apotlieosis  of  Heracles.*      (Kayet  and  Collignon,  jd.  8.) 

17  The.sons,  Minotaur,  Ariailne  and  Chorus.     ((Mz.  ArrJi.  1884,  pi.  1.) 

Trojan  Cycle   {non-Homeric). 

851     Atalanta  and  I'(dou3  wrestling.     (Baumeister,  158.) 

147  I'eleus,  Thetis  and  Cheiron  (above).  Ajax  in  conHict  (btdow).*!  Munich.  (Cerh.  A.  T.  227.) 
184     Achilles  brou^dit  to  Cheiron  (above).      Heracles  and  Lion  (bcdow^.l! 

978  Peleus  hringinj;  Achilles  to  Cheiron. If     B.M.  Ii620.     {J.H.i;.  i.  ])\.  -2.) 

149  The  choice  of  Paris. ^1     (Gerh.  yi.  r.  172.) 

148  Hermes  leading  the  3  goddesses  to  I'aris. II     (Gerh.  ^.  T.  171.) 
5834  ,,             „           ,,             ,,             ,,                 (Uerh.  A.r.  173.) 

150  Achilles   and    Penthesilea   (above).     Meninon    and    Aethiopians    (below). 1:      P.M.    Pi209. 

(Gcrh.  ^.r.  207.) 
327     Achilles  and   Penthesilea  (above). H     Achill(;s  ami  Meinnon  (below). 
31     Achilles  and  Pi-ntliesilea  (above).   Dionysus  and  Ginopion  (below).li    Froui  a  vase  by  E.xekias. 

P.M.  H210.     (Gerh.  ^.r.  206.) 
960     Achilles,  Polyxena,  Troilus.*     Hydria.    li.M.  B324. 
644  ,,  ,,  ,,         (abovc).II     Tliree  heroes  (below). 

329  Shade  of  Achilles  (above).     P.M.  P  240.     Tomb  of  Patroclos  (below). •!     Perlin. 

330  Death  of  Astyanax.H     (Paumei.ster,  7yZ.) 
;«1     Ajax  and  Cassandra. If     (J.H.S.  pi.  40.) 
332     Aeneas  and  Anchises.     (Baumeister,  32.) 

778  Death  ol  Achilles.     (Birch,  ylm.  I'ottenj,  (1873),  p.  193.) 

The    Iliad. 

980     Hector  and  Andromache.     (Mon.  d.  I.  1855,  pi.  20.^ 
971     Dragging  of  Hector.     (Overbeck,  Gallerir  kcroisch.  Bildw.  pi.  19,  fig.  6.) 
5688     The  heroes  playing  draughts.*     Amj)hora  by  Exekias.      Vatican. 

The  Odyssiy. 
171     Odysseus  and  Ram.*     Crater. 
170     Companions  of  Odysseus  with  Rams.     {J.TT.S.  iv.  p.  261.) 

779  Blinding  the  Cyclops. If     From  a  Cyrenaic  vase.     (Birch,  Anc.  Potter;/  (1873),  p.  409. ) 
606  ,,  ,,  If    From  an  Attic  vase. 

780  Odysseus  and  Circe, ^  burlesqued.     (J.H.S.  xiii:  pi.  4.) 

781  ,,       and  Sirens. IT     (././/.,S'.  xiii.  pi.  1.) 

Scenes  from  Daily  Lifa. 

847  Athletes  running.     (Baumeister,  2359. ) 

819  Athletes  jumping  with  halteres. 

823  Athlete  with  halteres. 

1096  Acrobat.^     (Schreiber,  Atlas,  pi.  24.  2.) 

3911  Armed  Footrace. If     (Baumeister,  2360.) 

146  Procession  of  Musicians.  II 

7114  Chorus  dressed  as  birds,  walking  [J.H.S.  pi.  14a.) 
^ll"**         >>  ,,  ,,         dancing  (/.//. i'.  pi.  146.) 

5022  Marriage  procession,  burlesqued.*    Scyphus.     [J.H.S.  xiiii.  p.  137.) 

141  Ships  by  Nicosthenes.f     [J.H.S.  pi.  49.) 


cxxii  CATALOGUE  OF  fc^LIDES 

RED-FIGURED. 

293     Fragment  .shewinj,'  red-figured  technique. 

Olympian  Deities. 

t)12     Assembly  of  Ciods.     From  a  vase  by  Sosias.     (Miiller-Wieseler,  no.  210.) 

975  Gigantomachy,1I  from  a  cylix  by  Aristophanes.    (Gerhard,  Trinlsch.  u.  Gef.  pis.  2,  3.) 
792     Aphrodite  on  the  Goose.*     A  while-grounded  cylix  by  Euphronios  (.')•     B. M.     I)  2. 

5693     Apollo  and  Artemis  slaying  the  Niobids.*     Crater.     Louvre. 
5692     Athene  and  Heracles.*     Amphora.     Vatican. 

976  Athene,  the  birth  of,     B.M.     E  410. 

142  ,,         .seated  with  owI.U     Interior  of  cylix  by  Duiis.     (Gerhard,  Trinlsch.  «.   Gef.  pi. 

13,  but  cf.   Areh.  Zeit.  1875,  p.  88.) 
27  ,,         and  Hephaestos.1[     Fragment  from  Acropolis. 

140  ,,         roceiviui,'  Erichthonios.     {Mon.  d.  I.  x.  pi.  39.) 

5690  Dionysus  Dendrites  and  Maenads.*     Stamnus.     Naples. 

7140  Dionysus.  IT 

604  Dicnysiac  dance. IT     {Sahouroff  Coll.  yA.  b^.) 

992  ,,  jj      ,^  from  a  cylix  by  Hieron.     (Rayet  and  C'oHignon,  fig.  80.) 

783  Hermes,  Apollo,  and  Cattle.     (Baumeister,  741.; 

Chthonic  Deities. 

5  Persephone  and  Pluto.     (Overbock,  Kunslmyth.  Atlas,  pi.  18,  fig,  11.) 

21  ,,             the  return  of. IT     {^irwhe-'^vnmx,  Bildcrkrcis  von  Elcusis,  \<i\.  Z.) 

952  Mission  of  Triptolemos.     By  Hieron.     B.M.  E140.     {Mon.  d.  I.  ix.  pi.  43.) 

289  ,,,,11 

15  ,,                    ,,                   Vase  in  relief.      (Baumeister,  520.) 

358  The  Underworld.      (Baumeister,  2042  A.) 

1030  ,,             ,,                 Tarentine  Va.sc  at  Karlsruhe.     {Arch.  Zcit.  1843,  \A.  11.) 

Miscellaneous  Mythology. 

617  Erich thoniu.s.*     Figure  on  the  upper  part  of  a  rhyton  supported  by  a  sphinx.     B.M.  E  788. 

730  The  making  of  Pandora. rr     B.M.  D4. 

105  Eos  and  Tithonus.      By  Hieron.      {Mon.  d.  J.  ii.  }>!.  48.) 

5871  Selene  riding,  .idapted  from  a  vase.     (Harrison  and  Verrall,  lig.  42.) 

995  Toilet  of  goddes.ses.     {Mon.  d.  I.  iv.  pi.  18.) 

Heroes. 

852  Heracles  myth.     Alcmene  on  pyre, If  by  I'ython.      B.M.  F149.     [J. U.S.  xi.  pi.  6.) 
9§5  ,,         as  a  child.     Amphitryon,  Alhenc,  Alcmene.     (Mon.  d.  I.  xi.  pi.  43,  2.) 

972  ,,         and  Apollo  contending  for  trii»od,*i  by  Andocides.     (Gerhard,  Trinksch.  u.    G'c/. 

1.1.  19.) 

973  ,,         and  Eurystheus,  fiom  a  vase  by  Euphronius.     {Klein,  £tiphr.- ]>.   80.) 
135  ,,         and  Geryon,  from  a  vase  by  Euphronius. 

853  ,,         and  Nemean  Lion.     Mvinich  Amphora.     (Baumeister,  723.) 
785  ,,         madness  of,  by  Assteas.     {Mo7t..  d.  J.  viii.  pi.  10.) 

586     Perseus  and  Gorgons.li     (AVr.  Et.'  Gr.  1878,  pi.  2.) 

5840  Theseus  myth.     Acgeus  and  Themis. If     ((!crh.  , -/.;'.  327.) 

784  ,,        Athene,  Amphitrite, If  from  a  cylix  by  Euphronius.    (Klein,  Euphronius,- yi.  182.) 

5841  ,,  ,,  ,,  id.  slightly  restored,     {J. U.S.   xviii.  pi.  14,) 

39     Theseus   and  Aithra.     Odysseus,   Diomede,   and    Palladion.     Conversation.     By    Hieron. 
(Mon.  d.  I.  vi.  pi.  22.) 
1170     Theseus,  the  labours  of.H 
9ftl  ,,  „  ,,  by  Chachrylion. 

137  ,,  „  „  bvDuris.l!     B.M.  E  48.     (Gerli.  J.  T.  234.) 


VASES.  exxiii 

The  Trojan  Cycles  (other  than  Homeric  Poems). 

159  Peleus  wictliiig  with  Tlictis.     From  a  cylix  liy  IVitbinus.    (Gerliard,  TiinLschaleu,  lA.  i))- 

139  Peleus  ami  Tlictis,  from  a  polychrome  vase  from  Camims.li     15.  M.  E  424. 

Iy6rt  Jiiilgment  ol  Talis,  by  Hieroii.     {JVicn.  Tf^W.  Ser.  A  5.) 

•'»S44  Judgment  of  Paris.ir     {Sahotimff  iW.  p],  tJl.) 

995  Judgment  of  Paris,  from  a  crater.      I'ari.s,  IJibl.  Nat. 

^'9:3  Leading  away  of  Helen,  hy  Ilieron.     (  H'icn.   VorL  Ser.  A.  pi.  5.) 

^57  -Uhilles  and  i'entliesilea."i 

<45  Achilles  ami  Tioilu.s,  from  a  vase  by  Kuiihropiiis.     (Klein,  Euphr.'-  p.  220.) 

•■i851  Achilles  seizing  Troilus,  from  a  vase  by  Eiipluoniii<.     (Klein,  Euphr r  p.  214.) 

974  Memnon  and  A.'hille.s.     Hector  and  .Vchilles.     I!.M.  K  468.     (Gerh.  J.F.  204.) 

5852  Eos  and  Thetis  before  Zeus.     (Overbeck,  Cullcric  l,erois-h.  Dildic.  pi.  20,  fig.  10.) 

13tj6  Eos  and  Memnon,  from  a  cylix  by  Dnris.*'     Louvre.     (JVicn.  Tor/,  vi.  pi.  7.) 

9t'tJ  Odysseus  ami  Diomedes  witli  Palladion.  by  Hieron.     {Mon.  d.  I.  pi.  22.) 

969  Orestes  slaying   Aegistlios.'i     Stainnus.      IJcrlin.     (Overbeck,     fJallcric   hrroladi.    BUdu:. 
id.  28,  fig.  10.) 

The  Iliad. 

998  Achilles  and  Briseis.1[     [J.II.S.  yA.  ■^.) 
^^-'^  "         •,         ,,       "f    from  an  amphora  by  Eu.xitheus.     iJ.M.  E258.     (<ieih.  ./.T.  137.) 

34  The  taking  of  Briseis,  ])y  Hieron.     (Daumei.ster,  776.) 

1052  Paris  and  Helen.'I     (Cornptc  Jundti,  1861,  pi.  5,  tig.  1.) 

163  Walls  of  Troy.     Achilles  and  Hector,  Priam,  Hec.iba,  Atliene.'i     (Ccrli.  ././',  203.) 

30  Trojans  arming.     (Klein,  A'/tjuAr.- 215.) 

234  Warrioisarming,  by  Diiris.     (Baumeister,  2207.) 

966  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache. "i 

177  Odysseus  in  tent  of  Achilles.     (Baumeister,  781.      Hypucs  nnd  Thanatos.) 

3175  Achilles  and  Diomede,  by  Euphronius.":     (Klein,  Enphr.'- \\  241.) 

994  Ody.sseus,  Diomedes,  Dolon.     rOverbeck,  ilallcri;  pi.  17,  llg.  4.)     B.  M.      F  175. 

1000  Murder  of  Khesu.s.     {H'ica.  I'orl.  Scr.  C,  pi.  3.  tig.  2.) 

587  Patroclos  bandaged  by  Achilles.     From  a  cyli.x  by  Sosia.v.     (.MiillerWieseler  L  no.  210.) 

871  Nereids  bringing  armour.     (H-ydemann,  Xcrcvkn.) 

10611  Xereids  with  arms  of  Achilles.     (J/o?(.  </./.  iii.  pi.  20.) 

74ii      Priam  taking  leave  of  Hector. ri     (Gerh.  ./.  T.    188.) 

31  74  .Vchillcs  and  Hector  in  combat.^     (Gerh.  ,/.  T.  202.) 

3173  Achilles  at  supper.      Body  of  Hector.     (/Wo;/.  (/./.  viii.  pi,  27.) 

3177  Hermes  and  Achilles. "1     (Gerh.  .J.  J'.  200.) 

36  Priam  in  the  tent  of  AchilKs,  fiom  a  .scyplius  by  Hieion,  Vienna.      (Baumeister,  791.) 

3176  Priam  as  suppliant  to  Achilles.^     (Gerli.  A.V,  197.) 
164  Pedemptiom  of  Hector.     {Man.  d.I.  v.  pi.  1].) 

981     .Sacritice  of  Trojans  at  jiyre  of  Patroclu.s     {Mon.  d.I,  i.\.  pi.  32.) 

Tne  Odyssey. 

334  The  Trojan  Horse. II     (Gerh.  J. /'.  229,  230.) 

5691  Hiupersis.*     Hydria.     Naples. 

1046  Hiupersis.*     B.M.  F  160. 

41  Hiupersis,  from  a  cylix  by  Brygos.»f     ( /r.c?/.   I'orl.  ,S', ,-.  /;.  viii.  4.) 

859  Odysseus  and  Companions  tied  to  rams."I     {J.Jf.S.  iv.  tig.  3«,  p.  252.) 

173  (.'omrade  of  Odysseus  and  Circe. 

175  Penelope's  web. 

174  Odysseus  and  Anticlea. 

176  Odys.seus  with  bow. 

172     Odysseus  slaying  the  suitors. 

Scenes  from  Daily  Life,  Ac. 
5855     Palaestra  scene.*!     B.M.  EC. 
^45  ,,  ,,      •:     (Gerh.  ././'.  iv.  271.) 

'■*7  .>  M      *i     (Kleiii,  A'fjpA/--.  p.  284.) 


cxxiv  CATALOGUE  OF  SLIDES 

1097  Tlie  reiitatlilon,  various  events. 

873  ,,  „  Junii)ing.    (.-Irc/i.  Zeit.  1884.  pi.  16.) 

10»9  ,,  ,,  Kiinniiig  :  tln' start. 

lAb  ,,  ,,  Tin-owing  tlie  discus.     (Klein,  Euphr".  p.  285.) 

1268  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  marking  the  throw. 

1269  ,,  ,,  Throwing  the  spear. 

12()()  ,,  ,,  .         Boxing.     B.M.  No.  E.  39. 

1267  ,,  ,,  ,,         -  Binding  on  the  eaestus. 

1098  ,,  ,,  Crowning  the  Victor.       (Schreiber,  Atlaa,  pi.  25.) 
.n856  The  Hoplite  llace  :  the  start.     {J.H.S.  xxiii.  p.  270.) 

5860  ,,         ,,  ,,        the  turn  reconstructed  from  various  Vases.    (/.//..S'.  xxiii.  p.  279. ) 

5858  ,,         ,,    •       ,,        the  runners.     (J.H.S.  xxni,  \\  277.) 

5862  ,,         ,,  ,,        the  finish.     (J./T-.V.  xxiii.  p.  285.) 

.'■.863  ,,         ,,  ,,        the  victor.     (J^..^.^'.  xxiii.  p.  286.) 

234  Youths  arming.     (Baumeister,  2207.) 

■896  Youtlis  with  horses,11  by  Eu})hronius  and  Diotinius. 

953  ,,  ,,  [Arch.  Zeit.  Ud,f,,\)\.\\.) 

3910 

2716  lioplitc  arming.     (Keichel,  7/o7U.   /ra/cTi,- fig.  32. ) 

968  Marriage  procession.     (Stackelbcrg,  Grachev,  pi.  42. 

963  ,,  ,,  [id.  continued.) 

977  School  scenes,  by  Duris.^I     (Rayet  and  Collignon,  iig.  72.) 

110  Youth  pouring  libation.     (J^.//.^".  x.  pi.  1.) 

982  Revellers. '[     From  acylixby  Euphronius.     {Bmiinglou  Fine  Arts  Cull.  no.  8.) 

4507  I'reparation  for  a  satyric  drama.     (Baumeister,  pi.   5.  left  hand  portion.) 

4508  ,,  ,,         ,,  ,,  (Baumeister,  pi.  5.  right  hand  portion.) 
7113  Chiron,  builes(^ucd,  from  a  Phlyax  vasc.li     (Cf.  iiaumeister,  fig.  903.) 

786  C!omi(:  Scene  from  a  Vase  by  Assteas.     (Millingen,   Vases  cjrces,  pi.  46.) 

WHITE  ATHENIAN  FUNERAL  LEKYTHOI. 

284  Interior  of  a  Cofifin  shewing  the  disposition  of  lekythoi  round  the  body. 

5010  Complete  view  of  two  siiecimens*  in  Ath.  Nat.  Mus. 

722  Three  views  of  the  design  on  one  VaselF  : — {a)  female  mourner,  [h)  male  mourner,  (t)  the 

tomb.     (Cf.  J.II.S.  xix.  pi.  2.) 

1144  The  female  mourner  only  fiom  the  preceding  vase.'f 

789  Lady  with  wreath II   {JVhite  Athenian  Vases,  pi.  4). 

790  Prothesi.s.t     B.M.  No.  D  62.     (White  Athenian  Vases,  i>l.   7.) 

791  Hypnosand  Thanatos.1I     B.M. No.  D  58.     (IVhid  Athenian  Vases,  i>].  U.) 

737  Deposition  of  a  woman  by  Hypnos  and-Thanatos.      (Dumont  and  Chaplain,  i.  pi.  27.) 

504  Three  i-epresentations  of  Charon  and  his  boat.H     (Antike  Dcnkm.  pi.  23.) 

986  Charon  and  girl.H     (AntikeDcnhm.  pi.  23,  iig.  3.) 

3178  Three  figures  and  .shade,  at  a  tomb.1I     (Rayet  &  Collignon,    fig.  87.) 


SHORT  STYLISTIC  CATALOGUE  OF  VASES. 

Note. 

The  vases  catalogued  above  hii\ng  in  siihj eel  order  a  short  list  is  here  appended  in  chronologieal  order 
to  illustrate  the  development  of  style  in  vase  painting  in  the  black-figured  and  red-figured 
periods.     The  full  references  are  here  omitted,  but  the  artist's  name,  where  known,  is  given 

in  brackets. 

BLACK-FIGURED  VASES. 

Sixth  Century. 

160     Fram.ois  Vase  (Clitias  and  Ergotimu.«i.) 
240     Athena  Promachus.H     Buigon  Vase. 


VA8ES.  cxxv 

5<if<7     Ami)lior:i.*     Dioscuri.     (Kxeki.is. )  5589     Amiilioni.  *     Dionysus.     (Aniasis.) 

fJliSS     AMiphoiii.*     Heroes.     (Kxekias.)  214     Atlicnu  and  J'osidon.T     (Aiuasis.) 

750     HcraclesaiiilGoiyon.il     (Kxi;kias.)  ,  ,„  ( Acliilles  and  renllii'silea.l  \  , .         •    . 

1^0  ■  nr  1  ,.  ,  •     •        --  }(Aniasis.) 

I.  Mcmnon  and  l'.tliio|iians.\  J 

DiJO  Hydria.     Acliilie.*;,  I'olyxena,  ami 'J'roiliis.^' 

147  I'dfus,  Thetis,  and  Cliiion.     AJa.\.*^ 

171  Crater,  Ody.sseus  and  Kani. 

329  Shade  of  Achilles.     Tomb  of  Tat  km  Ins.  r: 

RED-FIGURED  VASES. 

Circa  510-460  B.C. 

Kylikes. 

748  Discobolus.  784     Thcseu?,  Athena,  Aniphitrile.^CEui.Inon- 
142     Athena  and  owl. •[     (Duris. )  ius. ) 

1366     Eos  and  Meninon.'':     (Duris.)  9S2     Keveller.s.r     (Euiihrouius.) 

159     Tcleus  and  Thetis.*      (I'itliiuus.)  992     liiccliantcs.'.'     (Hieron.) 

11524     Acliilles  and  ratroclus.'l     (Sosias.)  41     Hiupersis.     (IJr^^us.) 

Vases  of  Various  other  Shapes. 

972     Strife  for  the  tripod. If     (Anducides.)  569-J     Amphora.*     Hcrachs  and  Athena. 

1023     Achilles  and  liriscis.1I     (Kuxilheus.)  36     Kedciniition  of  Hector.     (Hieron.) 

5691      Hydria.      Hiupersis. 

Circa  460-425  B.C. 

5690     Staniiios.*     Dionysus  Dendrites.  3177     Hermes  and  Achilles.* 

749  I'riani,  Hector,  and  Hecuba. H  985     Infant  Heracles  and  snake-;. 

5693     Crater.*     Niobids. 

Circa  425—400  B.C. 

Red-Figured  Vases. 
975     Gigantoniacliy.H     (Aristophanes.)  969     Orestes  slaying  Aegisthus.1 

White  Attic  Lekythoi. 

5010     Two  lekythoi.*  789     Lady  with  wreath.  1' 

791     Slee}i,  death,  r.nd  the  dead.H  1114     Lady  niourning.1 

Circa  400-350  B.C. 

139     heleus  and  Thetis.li  995     Judgment  of  I'aria. 

1052     Paris  and  Helen. 

LATER    APULIAN    VASES. 

1046     Amphora.*     lliupei-sis.  852     Alcmcne  ou  the  pyre.H     (Fythou.) 

858     The  underworld. 


Note. 

•  denotes  a  photographic  view  of  the  whole  vase  from  the  original. 
IT  denotes  a  reproduction  of  the  picture  subject  only  from  an  adequate  illustration. 
The  rest  aie  mostly  outline  drawings  retained  in  the  Collection  for  the  interest  of  the  subject 
depicted,  where  other  rejiioductions  are  not  available. 


COINS. 

Towns  in  Alphabetical  Order. 

5301  Abdt'ia,  Jl.     (B.M.  Ouifle,  iii.  B  J.) 

5302  Abydos,  .K.     (B.M.  Cat.  Troas,  etc.  p.  2.  lo.) 

5303  Aeai<thus,  Al.     (B.AF.  Guide,  ii.  B  8.) 
'5304  Acaruania,  ,11.     (B.M.  rr'uirfc,  v.  B  13.) 

5305  Aegiiia,  .K.     (B.M.  G'wiWc,  i.  B  29.) 

3607  Aenos,  .K,    shewing  jnimitive  statue.     (Gardner,  tii;.  7.) 

5306  Aetolia,  .K.     (B.M.  Guide,  v.  B  16.) 
53')8  Agiigentum,  A\.     (Munich  specimen.) 

5310  Amphipolis,  JR.     (B.M.  Guide,  iii.  B  7.) 

5311  Andros,  .K.     (B.M.  1901,  7.  6.  2.) 

5312  Arcadia,  A\.     (Cf.  ]}.M.  Cat.  Pelopomie.ms,  pi.  32,  I2.) 

5313  Argos,  M.     (B.M.  Guide,  B  36.) 

5314  Athens,  .i\,  fifth  century.     (B.M.  Guide,  ii.  B  20.) 

5315  „      .V,  circ.  407  K.c     (B.M.  1892,  6.  11.  21.) 

5317  ,,      -K,  circ.  190  n.c.     (B.M.  Cat.  Attica,  pi.  10,  s.) 

5316  ,,      ,K,  time  of  Sulla.     (B.M.  1893,  4.  6.  1.) 

856  ,,      M,  contest  of  Athene  and  Poseidon.     [J.H.^.  pi.  75,  Z  .xiv.) 

3592  ,,       M,  Athene  with  shield  and  thunderbolt.      [J.II.S.  pi.  75,  AA  .\iv.) 
3626          ,,      M,  statue  of  Apol'o  of  Delos.     (Gardner,  tig.  26.) 

5318  Boeotia,  Ai,  Epaminoiidas.     (B.M.  Guide,  iii.  B  26.) 

5319  Byzantium,  .K.     (B.M.  Guide,  v.  B  3.) 

5320  Caniarina,  -K.     (I5.M.  ^'jarf',  ii.  C  17.) 

5321  Camirus,  .K.     (B.U.  Guide,  i.  A  SO.) 

5322  Carthage,  .K.     (Cf.  Head,  IJist.  Xam.  p.  737.) 

5323  Carystus,  X.     (B.M.  Cat.  Central  Greece,  p.  103.  17.) 

5324  Chalcedon,  ,R.     (B.JL  1900,  4.  >.  1.) 

5325  Chalcis,  -K.     (B.M.  r/u/f^c,  v.  B  31.) 

5326  Chersonesus  Thracia,  ,li.     (B.M.  Cat.  T/ortcr,  tvic.  9.) 

5327  Chios,  ,H.     (B.M.  Cat.  Ionia,  p.  331.  28.) 

5357  Citium  (Cypri),  .'K.      Baalmelek  I.     (B.M.  Cat.  ph  2,  1 1. ) 

5328  Clazomcnac,  ,R.     (B.M.  Guide,  iii.  A  26.) 

5329  Cnidus,  A\.     (B.M.  (hiidc,  iii.  A  32.) 

3546  Cnidus,  etc.  -VJ.     (Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  Curia,  pi.  14,  7.) 

5334  Cnossus,  .R.     (B.M.  Cat.  Crete,  etc.  p.  18,  2.) 
5429  Cnossus,  .R.     (Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  Crete,  etc.  pi.  5,  2.) 

5330  Colophon,  ,R.     (B.M.  Guide,  ii.  A  30.) 
3600  Corcyra,  A\.     (B.M.  Guide,  i.  B  18,  ii,  Ii  14.) 

5332  Corinth,  ,R.     (Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  CWm/A,  pi.  9  ;  19.) 

855  ,,  .E,  Aphrodite  with  shield,  and  Eros.     {J  H.S.  }il.  53,  G  cxxi.) 

3593  ,,         -E,  Aphrodite  in  temple.     {J. H.S.  pi.  53,  G  cxxvi.) 

5333  Cos,  M.     (B.M.  Guide,  ii.  A  36.) 

5335  Croton,  .K.     (B.M.  G^iidc,  iii.  C.  19.) 

5336  Cumae,  M.     (B.M.  Guide,  ii.  C.  2.) 

5358  Cyme  Aeolid.  A\.     (B.JI.  Guide,  vi.  A  14.) 

3594  Cyprus,  M,  Temple  of  Aphrodite  at  ra[)hos  (several  examples)  :  Roman. 

5359  Cythera,  .E.     (B.M.  1891,  7.  4.  25.) 

5360  Cyzicus,  EL.     (B.M.  Guide,  i.  A  12.) 
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O.J38  D..I0.S,  -It.     (B.M.  1890,  7.  -2.  4:3.) 

5339  Delplii,  -K.     (B.M.  Guide,  iii.  li.  25.) 

5;i:Jl  Dyirliachium,  -K.     (Cf.  I5.M.  Cat.  Thcssahj,  etc.  pi.  I'J,  13) 

r.342  Elea  Epiii,  iE.     (B.M.  Cat.  Thcssaly  to  Jctolia,  \^.  100,  4.) 

5341  Kleiisis,  .K.     (15.M.  Cat.  Altkn,  etc.  y.  113.  12.) 

3595  ,,         .1-:,  Tiii.toleiaos  in  .snake-cliaiiot.      ././/..V.  pi.  77,  EK  xx.) 

5243  Elis,  .K.     (Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  rchpoiuir.sus,  pi.  11,  2.) 

3654  ,,      .H,  Olynipiai)  Zcii.s.      iCanliicr,  fig.  54.) 

3655  ,,      .K,  Olympian  Zeus.     (Gaidner,  fi<^.  55.) 

534  1  Ephesiis,  .K.     (Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  lunia,  pi.  9,  8,  10,  s.) 

5345  Epiilamnus-Dyirhachiuni, -K.     ^^^M.  'Jnide,  \'h.  \M2.) 

5346  Epidaiinis,  -K.     (B.M.  1891,  10.  5.  2.) 

5347  Epinis,  -K.     ^B.M.  Guide,  v.  li  12.) 

5348  Eretiia,  A<.     (B.M.  Guide,  i.  B  25.) 

5349  Eryx,  M.     (B.M.  lS9t),  6.  1.  7.) 

5352  Gcla,  .K.     (Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  ii.  B  22.) 

5353  Haliaitus,  Ai.     (B.M.  Cat.  p.  49,  12.) 

5354  Heraolea,  .K.     (Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  iv.  C.  16.) 

5355  Hermione,  A\.     (B.M.  Cat.  Peloponnesus,  p.  160.) 

5356  Hiniera,  .K.     (B.M.  (hcidc,  ii.  C.  25.) 

5361  Lanipsaius,  A\     (B.M.  Guide,  iii.  A  19.) 

5362  Laiissa,  M.     (Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  iu.  B  19.) 

5363  Lebedos,  .K.     (B.M.  Guide,  vi.  A  18.) 

5364  Luniiios,  X..     (B.M.  Cat.  Thrace,  etc  7.) 

5365  Leontiui,  .H.     (Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  i.  C.  28.) 

5366  Lcsbds,  EL.     (I5.M.  Cat.  Trons,  etc.  p.  163,  70.) 

5437  ,,       EL,  selected  Ilectae.     (Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  Tro>'s,  dc.  pi.  31-33.) 

5367  Leucas,  Ai.     (B.M.  Guide,  vi.  B.  21.) 

5368  Li.cii  Opuut.  A\.     B.M.  Guide,  iii.  B  24.) 
5372  Magnesia,  .H.     {B.^l.  Guide,  \i.  A  IVi.) 

5374  Mantineia,  .K.     (B.M.  Cat.  J'eloponncsiis,  6.) 

5375  Ma.ssiiia,  A\.     (B.M.  Gtiide,  iv.  C.  1.) 

5376  Megara,  Al.     (B.M.  Cat.  Alticcr,  etc.  p.  118,  i.) 

5377  Melos,  M.     (B.M.  Cat.  Vrctc  and  Aegean  islands,  p.  103,  l.) 

5378  Mfs.s<iie.  .K.     (Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  ii.  C.  28.) 

5379  Mctliymna,  .H.     (B.M.  Guide,  ii.  A  27,) 

5380  MiU-tiis,  Ai.    (J5.M.  Cat.  Jonia,  )..  192,  84.) 

3548  Jlyni.     Inipeiial  coins  (Claudius  and  Gordianus)  showing  goddf.'is  of  Myia. 

5381  MytiU-ne,  Ai.     (CH  B.M.  Cat.  Troas,  etc.  pi.  37,  20.) 

5382  Naxu-s  lus.  J<.     {V',.l\.  Guide,  \.  WU.) 

5383  ,,       Siciliae,  .1;. 

5384  Olyutlni.s,  .It.     (B.M.  Guide,  iii.  BIO.) 

5385  Orclionicnns,  Bofotiae,  .K.    (P..M.  Cat.  Central  Gre-.-e,  \<.  54,  24.) 
53t>9  Pheiac,  vK.     (15.M.  (7«)'(/c,  iii.  B  21.) 

6390  I'lionaca,  A'.     (Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  lonin,  pi.  33.) 

5391  Phocis,  .K.     (I5.M.  Cat.  Central  Greece,  p.  15,  15.) 

5392  riataca,  A\.    (li.M.  Cat.  Central  Greece,  p.  58,  i.) 

5393  Prii-ne,  .K.    (B.M.  Cat.  7<y?i<<f,  p.  229,  3.) 

5394  Proconnesus,  .Pv.     (B.M.  C/uiWf,  iv.  A  28.) 

5395  IHicgium,  A<.     (Cf.  li.M.  Cat.  Italy.  ]..  375,  23.) 

5396  Rhodes,  .K.     (Cf.  P,.M.  Cat.  Caria  and  islands,  pi.  38,  3.) 

5397  Salaniis,  M.    (B.M.  Cat.  Attica,  eie.  p.  116,  2.) 

5398  ,,         (Cypvi),  A\.     (B.M.  Cat.  Cyprus,  pi.  11,  i.) 

5400  Sanies,  .K.     (Cf.  15.  JL  Cat.  lotiia,  pi.  35,  2.) 

5401  Segesta,  .K.     (B..M.  6'nrrfc,  ii.  C  31.) 

5402  Selinus,  .K.     (Cf.  B.M.   Guide,  ii.  C  32.) 

5403  Se.stos,  .E.     (B.M.  Cat.  77(r<r.r,  c^r.  12.) 

5405  Sicyon,  A<.     \(  i\  B.M.  Cat.  Peloponw.s-ics.  pi.  7,  171.) 

5406  Sinope,  AX.     (B.M.  Cat.  Po.itu^;  I'ap/daijonia,  etc.,i>.  i'7,  14.) 
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5407  Siiiyriiia,  Jl.     (I5.M.  Guide,  vi.  A  20.) 

5408  Sparta,  M.     (IJ.M.  Guide,  v.   B27.) 

360()  ,,        A\.     Statue  of  Apollo.     (Gardner,  fig.  C.) 

5410  Syracuse,  .H,  Gclo.     (B.M.  Guide,  ii.  C33.) 

5409  ,,  M,  Dionysius.     (Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  iii.  C29.) 
41)33  ,,           :R,  rhilistis.     (B.M.  r/wiVZe,  v.  C  33.) 

5411  Tanagra,  .K.     (B.M.  Cat.  Central  Greece,  p.  61,  23.) 

5413  Tarentuni,  .K.     (B.M.  Guide,  iii.  V  7.) 

5412  ,,  .K,  four  varieties  of  the  same  types. 

5414  Tegca,  A{.       yB.M.  Cat.  Peloponnesua,  p.  200,  i.) 
541.''.     Tenos,  .K.       (B.M.  Guide',  iv.  B27.) 

5416  Tecs,  M.       (B.M.  Guide,  ii.  A  33.) 

5417  Thasos,  .K.     {\^. 11.  Guide,  n.  \^1 .) 

5436         „        A\.     (Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  Thrace,  cte,  p.  216,  2,  218,  29. 

5418  Thebes,  A\.      (Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  Central  Greece,  pi.  13.  9.) 

5422  Tlnirii,  .R      (Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  iii.  C17.) 

5423  Tiryus,  M.       (B.M.  Cat.  Peloponnesus,  5.) 

5425  Trapezus,  Ai.     (B.M.  Cat.  Pontus,  etc,  p.  40.) 

5426  Troezen,  M.     (B.M.  Cat.  Peloponncaun,  p.  166.  8.) 

5427  Zacynthus,  M.      (B.M.  Guide,  iii.  B34.) 

5428  Zancle,  .R       (B.M.  Giiide,  i.  C29.) 

Kings  or  Dynasts  {Alphabetical). 

5371     Alexander  the  Great.     .R,  A".      (Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  iv.  B  8,  9.) 
4525 «,  6       ,,  ,,         other  specimens. 

For  portraits  of  Alexander,  see  the  coinage  of  Lysiinachus  of  Thracr  helov. 

3547     Alexander  of  Epirus,  Al.     (B.M.  Guide,  iii.  B23.) 
5370/    Antigonns  Doson  or  Gonates,  A\.      (Cf.  Hist.  Num.  p.  203,  fig.  145.) 
5868 rf     Antimachus  of  Bactria.     (B.M.  Cat.  Gk  and  Scythian  Kings,  pi.  5,  i.) 
4531  e     Antiochns  I  of  Syria,  .R.     (Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  Seleucid  Kings,  pi,  3.) 
5370 «     Archelaus  I  of  Macedon,  M.     (Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  Macedon,  etc,  p.  164,  4.) 

5369  Croesus,  A^.     (Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  i.  A16.) 
5866     Cunobelinns,  Cymbeline,  A\,  M. 

5386  Darius,  A^.     (Cf.  B.M.  ffjMrfc,  iii.  A  1,  2.) 

5370  (^,c     Demetrins  Poliorketes,  M.     (Cf.  B.M    Guide,  iv.  B16,  17.) 
4531  «  ,,  ,,  M.     (Cf.  B.M.  (7«/V^c,  iv.  B16.) 
5868?) 

3545  a     Demetrius  II  of  Syria,  /R.     (Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  Seleucid  Kings,  pi.  21,  6.) 

5409  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  .R.     (Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  iii.  C29.) 
5318     Epaminondas,  M.     (B.M.  Guide,  iii.  B26.) 

5399     Euagoras  of  Salamis,  M.     (B.M.  Cat.  Cyprus,  pi.  11,  17.) 

5410  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  yR.     (B.M.  (?iW(i<;,  ii.  C33.) 
4527  rt    Juba  of  Numidia,  ^R     (B.M.  Guide,  vii.  C38.) 
4678     Ly.simachus  of riuace,  M.     (B.M.  Guide,  iv.  B20.) 
4525c,  rf       ,,  „        ,,       A^.     {Cf.  B.M.  Gitide,\v.Bl9.) 
5868  a          ,,           ,,        ,, 

5868  e    Mithradates  IV  of  Pontus,  .R.     (Cf.  Hist.  Ntim.  p.  427,  fig.  263.) 

4532&     Mithradates  VI  the  great,  of  Pontus,  M.     (Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  vii.  A  2, 

5868c 

5370^     Perseus  of  Macedon,  M.     (Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  vi.  B  9.) 

4532r(  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

5387  Pharnabazus,  M.     (B.M.  1892,  7.  3.  1.) 

53706,  c  Philip  II  of  Macedon,  A^,  M.     (Cf.  Hist.  Num.  p.  196,  fig.  138.) 

1074  >,         ,>  It         ^  stater. 

3644  ,,         ,,  ,,         Gallic  barbarisation. 

5864  ,,         ,,  ,,         Gallic  barbarisation  carried  further. 

5865  ,,         ,,  ,,         British  barbarisation. 


COINS. 

r>:;7<)A      riiilil)  V  of  Macedoii,  .K.      (Cf.  llisl.  Nma.  p.  -20;-),  lij,'.    14S. 

453U  riiilctaims  of  rcrj,';imon,  -K      (Cf.  H.M.  (hudr,  \.  M).) 

153:3  I'hilistis  of  Syracuse,  .K.     (15.  M.  dnide,  v.  C;i3.) 

4.')31c  rtoKiuy  Soter,  .V.     (Cf.  B.M.  Cat.  VlolcmifH,  \A.  3.  5.) 

45266 

4526«     -K,  Sc-lcucus  I  of  Syria.     (Cf.  li.M.  G'MiWc,  iv.  A  13.) 

.')420  Si'Utlies  of  Tliiacc,  Ai.      (B.M.  Gaidi-,  ii.   H5.) 

5421  'IViviis  of  Thrace,  .K.     (B.M.  Cat.  TA/«tr,  cU:  y.  202,  i.) 

.5373  'MhtwnsXoiAiin  {Struck  at  Miiyncsia),  Ai.      (Mibliotheniie  Natioiiali 

4532i;  Tigrane.s  of  Armenia,  .K.     (Cf.  B.M.  Guide,  vii.  A  13.) 

5388  Tis-iaplicnics,  .K.     (B.M.  Guide,  iii.  A  27.) 


Style  in  Numismatic  Art. 

Note. 

Tlif  loiiis  ;il)ovc  boiii<{  arranged  aliihabelically  without  n^ganl  to  their  chronological  scquun'c 
a  short  list  is  licre  appeuJcJ  to  illustrate  the  development  of  style  in  numismatic  art.  Reference.s 
will  be  found  in  the  larger  series  al)ove. 


Early  Archaic  Period. 

5334     Cnns,sus.  5391     Thocis. 

5390     riiocaea.  5436     Thasos. 

4518     Selected  coins  of  I'osidonia,  Lete,  Orrescii,  Sardis. 


4517     Thasos. 
5369     Croesus. 


Late  Archaic  Period. 


.WOS     Acanthus.  5352     Gela. 

5349     Eryx.  5356     Hiniera. 

4519     Selected  coins  of  Seliiius,  Athens,  Lesbos. 


5365     Leon  tin  i. 
5410     Syracuse. 


Early   Fine   Period. 

5308     Agrigentuni.  5335     Croton. 

5310     Ami.hipolis.  5383     Na.xos. 

4522     Selected  coins  of  Thebe.s,  Laris.sa,  Lesbos,  ({ortyna. 


5401     Segesta. 
5409     Syracuse. 


Late  Fine    Period. 

5343  Klis.  5354     Heraclca.  5375     Massilin. 

5344  Ephesus.  5355     Heimione.  5427     Frocoiinesus. 
4524     Selecteil  coins  of  Heraclea,  Velia,  Syracuse,  Elis. 


Eor  the  earlier  and  later  decline  of  numismatic  art  tlie  poitr.iit  coins  of  the  kings  and  dynasts 
catalogued  above  arc^  suitable  ;   also  the  following  :— - 


5358     Cyme. 
5347     Epirus. 


5363     I^ebedus. 
6372     .Magncsii. 


5407     Smyrna. 
4.*^  33     Syracuse 


4528     Keminisceuces  of  stat;ies  on  coins:    .selected   coins  of  Aenos,    Argos,   Rhodes,    Denatiiu 
Toliorcetes. 
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GEMS. 

A  short  series  arranged  lo  illustrate  the  Development  of  Style  in  (/an.  C'uttin;/. 
For  Myeenaean  Gems  see  the  Preliellcnie  Section,  p.  25. 

5695  Archaic   Scarabs:     B.M.   Cat.    Nos.    271,   C'apaneus ;    274,    Achilles;    278,    Perseus   and 

Medusa. 
4437     Archaic  Cypriote  scarab  :   Athena  with  spoils  of  tlie  Gorgon.    (Murray,  Handbook,  pi.  facing 
p.  152,  fig.  9.) 

5696  Later  Scarabs  :  B.M.  Cat.  Nos.  289,  Satyr  ;  338,  Heracles  ;  355,  Machaon  and  Pliiloctetes. 

5697  Gems  of  the  finest  period :  B.M.  Cat.  Nos.  466,  Flying  crane;  549,  lotos  flower  pendant 

with  design  of  Sirens  and  boys  in  pairs  ;  556,  Lady  reading. 
6698     Later  gems  with  earlier  types  :  B.M.  Cat.   Nos.   570,  Bearded  head  of  Zeus;  720,  Apollo 
after  Canachus  :  722,  Apollo  Sauroctonos. 

5699  Graeco-Roman  Gems  :  B.M.    Cat.   Nos.  1146,  Nike;  1102,  assembly  of  the  gods;  1281, 

Heracles. 
4426     Graeco-Roman  Gems  :  Ares  and  Aphrodite. 

5700  Portraits:    B.M.    Cat.    Nos.     1518,    Avistippns;    1526,    Demetrius    Poliorketcs  ;    1620, 

Faustina  the  younger. 


MISCELLANEA. 

817  Plan  of  Homeric  house.     (Jebb.  Homer,  p.  58.) 

892  Homeric  House,  Plan.    (P.  Gardner.) 

7161  Portrait  of  Dr.  Schliemanu  (Schuchardt,  Frontispiece). 

3605  The  '  Chest  of  Kypselos '  :  diagram.     (Gardner,  fig.  5.) 

3541  The  'Chest  of  Kypselos'  restored.    Small  scale.     (J.H.S.  xiv.  i>\.  1.) 

470  Shield  of  Achilles,  re.storation.     (Murray.) 
3604         ,,  ,,  diagram.      (Gardner,  fig.  4.) 

2717  '  Boeotian  shield  ' :  early  types.     (Reichel,  Bom.  IVaffcn^,  figs.  13,  14,  15.) 

3540  An  early  Attic  warrior  :  painted  tablet  :  Acropolis. 

2719  Greaves  :  early  e.xample  from  Enkomi.     (Reichel,  Horn.    JVaffen'-,  figs.  30,  31.) 

822  Athlete  with  halteres  (outline  drawing  of  bronze  disc). 

821  Halteres  (drawing). 

7134  Votive  strigil.     B.M. 

799  Ladies  playing  knuckle-bones  :  painted  tablet.    (Robert,  Knochelspielcrianen  dcs  Alexandras. ) 
798  Painted  architectural  terracottas.     (Le  Bas  (ed.  Keinach),  Archit.  Ath.  IL  1,  2.) 

800  Silver  vessels  from  Bosco  Reale, 

1085  The  battle  of  Issos.     Mosaic.     (Baunieister,  p.  21.) 

1083  Central  portion  of  preceding  on  larger  scale. 

1100  Pugilists:  mosaic. 

763  Ivory   panel  (Byzantine).     S.K.  Museum.     {Jahrbuch.   d.    K.    Preuss.  Knnstsammlungcn, 
1897.) 

3291  Ivory  statuette,  tragic  actor,  face  in  profile.     (Cf.  Mon.  d.  I.  xi.  13.) 

7183  Another  view  of  preceding. 

7139  Comic  mask,  two  views.     (Cf.  Mon.  d.  I.  xi.  32.) 

7112  Simplified  ground-plan  of  a  Greek  theatre. 

1053  Bradfield,  the  Greek  theatre,  view  of  the  stage. 

1054  Scene  from  the  Agamemnon  at  Bradfield. 
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Xor.  3,7/.   Mil  a 


NOTICE   TO   COXTRIUrTOKS. 


The  Council  of  the  Hellenic  Society  having  decided  that  it  is  desirabh; 
for  a  connnoii  system  of  transliteration  of  (ircek  words  to  be  adopted  in 
the  Jouriud  of  Hellenic  Sfndies,  the  following  scheme  has  been  drawn  up 
by  the  Acting  Editorial  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  Consultative 
Editorial  Committee,  and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

In  consideratiiHi  of  the  litei-ary  tmditions  of  English  scholarship,  the 
scheme  is  of  the  nature  of  a  .compromise,  and  in  most  cases  considerable 
latitude  of  usage  is  to  be  allowed. 

(1)  All  (ireek  i)roper  names  should  be  ti^ansliterated  into  the  Latin 
alphabet  according  to  the  })ractice  of  educated  Romans  of  the  Augustan  age. 
Thus  K  should  be  represented  by  c,  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  v,  ai,  01,  ov 
'\v  //>  (^'^'^  (><^^  'I'ld  H  respectively,  final  -09  and  -ov  by  -us  and  -um,  and  -po? 
b>-  -ei: 

But  in  the  case  of  the  diphthong  et,  it  is  felt  that  ei  is  more  suitable 
than  c  or  2,  although  in  names  like  Laodicca,  Alcxnndria, 
where  they  are  consecrated  by  usage,  c  or  i  should  be  preserved  : 
also  words  ending  in  -eiov  must  be  represented  by  -eum. 
A  Certain  amount  of  discretion  must  be  allowed  in  using  the 
u  terminations,  especially  Avhere  the  Latin  usage  itself  varies 
or  prefers  the  o  form,  as  Dclos.  Similarly  Latin  usage  should 
be  followed  as  far  as  possible  in  -e  and  -a  terminations, 
e.g.,  Prienc,  Snnjrun.  In  some  of  the  more  ob.scure  names 
ending  in  -/?o<f,  as  Aiaypo<;,  -er  should  be  avoided,  as  likely 
to  lead  to  confusion.  The  Greek  form  -on  is  to  be  preferred 
to  -0  for  names  like  Dion,  Hicron,  excejit  in  a  name  so  common 
as  Apollo,  where  it  would  be  })edantic. 
Names  which  have  ac(piired  a  definite  English  form,  such  tis 
Corinth,  Athens,  should  of  course  not  be  otherwise  represented. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  forms  like  Hercules, 
Mcraun/,  Mincrra,  should  not  be  used  for  Heracles,  Hciincs,  and 
Athena. 


(2)  Although  names  of  the  gods  should  be  transliterated  in  the  same 
way  as  other  proper  names,  names  of  personifications  and  epithets  such  as 
Nike,  Homonoia,  Hf/alinthios,  should  fall  under  §  4. 

(3)  In  no  case  should  accents,  especially  the  circumflex,  be  written  over 
vowels  to  show  quantity. 

(■4)  In  the  case  of  Greek  words  other  than  proper  names,  used  as  names 
of  personifications  or  technical  terms,  the  Greek  form  should  be  transliterated 
letter  for  letter,  /.•  being  used  for  k,  ch  for  -y^,  but  y  and  u  being  substituted 
for  V  and  ou,  which  are  misleading  in  English,  e.g.,  Nilr,  apoxyomenos, 
diadumenos,  rhyton. 

This  rule  should  not  be  rigidly  enforced  in  the  case  of  Greek 
words  in  common  English  use,  such  as  aegis,  symposium.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  preserve  the  use  of  on  for  ov  in  a 
certain  number  of  words  in  which  it  has  become  almost 
universal,  such  as  boule,  g<rousia. 

(5)  The  Acting  Editorial  Committee  are  authorised  to  correct  all 
3ISS.  and  proofs  in  accordance  Avith  this  scheme,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
special  protest  from  a  contributor.  All  contributors,  therefore,  Avho  object 
on  principle  to  the  system  approved  by  the  Council,  are  requested  to  inform 
the  Editors  of  the  fact  when  forwarding  contributions  to  the  Journal. 


In  addition  to  the  above  system  of  transliteration,  contributors  to  the 
Jo^inud  of  Hellenic  Studies  are  requested,  so  far  as  possible,  to  adhere  to  the 
following  conventions  : — 

Quotations  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Authorities. 

Names  of  authors  should  not  be  underlined ;  titles  of  books,  articles, 
periodicals,  or  other  collective  publications  should  be  underlined  (for  italics) 
If  the  title  of  an  article  is  quoted  as  well  as  the  publication  in  which  it  is 
contained,  the  latter  should  be  bracketed.     Thus : 


or- 


Six,  Jahrl).  xviii.  1903,  p.  34, 

Six,  Protogenes  (Jahrh.  xviii.  1903),  p.  34. 


But  as  a  rule  the  shorter  form  of  citation  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  number  of  the  edition,  when  neces.sary,  should  be   indicated  by  a 
small  figure  above  the  line;  e.g.  Dittenb.  SylL'-  123. 
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TUlcs  of  Periodical  and  CoUeclivc  Pahlications. 
The  tollowing  abbreviations  arc  suggested,  as  already  in  more  or  less 
gcnciiil  use.     In  other  cases,  no  abbreviation  which  is  not  readily  identified 
should  be  employed.  ' 

yl.-/!;..l/.  =  Arch;iol():4ULh-ei)i;^r;ipIiischc  Mittheilungen. 
Anil.  tl.  /.  =  Annali  dell'  Instituto. 

Anh.  .■l/c-.  =  Arcliaol()^MScher  Anzei;^'er  (Beiblatt  zum  Jalirbucli). 
Arch.  Ze/^  =  Archiiolo.^isclie  Zeitiuij,'. 

Alh.  .l/t^///.  -MiUlieiluii^en  do.s  Deutsclicn  Arch.  Inst.,  Atlieni.sche  Abtheilung. 
Dauineister  =  Bauiiu!isto,r,  Denkiiialur  des  klassisclien  Altertums. 
y/.r./A  ==Biilk'tiii  de  ('orrcspondauce  Holleniinie. 
lirri  K./s.  =Fiu't\vaiij,der,  Beschiuilnuig  dcr  Vaseii.samiulmig  zii  Beihn. 
/>'.!/.  /.'/rt*r.e),-  =  British  Museum  Catiiloguc  of  Bronzes. 
li.M.C.  =  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins. 
n  M.  /»scr.  =  (J reck  Inscriptions  in  the  Britisli  Museum. 
II. M.  1  asr's  =  r,ritish  Museum  Catalo<;ue  of  Vases,  1893,  etc. 
yy.N.^.  =  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens. 
Ihill.  il  /.  =  Bullettino  dell'  Instituto. 
Biis()lt  =  Busolt,  Griechische  Geschiclite. 
( './.^r'.  =  Corpus  Inscrlptionum  Graecarum. 
r. /./..  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinaruni. 
(7.  /<Vr.  =  Classical  Review. 

I'. It.  Arail.  //(«(•)•.  =  Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions. 
Dar.-Sa<^l.  =  Dareml«erg-Sa},dio,  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites. 
l>ittenb.  O.ry.  A.  =  DiLtenberger,  Orientis  Graeci  Inscriptiones  Selectae. 
Dittenb.  Ny/i/.  ^Dittenberger,  SyUoge  Inscriptionum  Graecarum. 
'E(f).  'Ap;^.  =  E07/i6^/if  '-\.p\(uo\oyiKi'i. 

G. />./■.=- Col litz,  Samnduug  der  Griechischeu  Dialekt-Inschriften. 
Gf.rh.  /!.F.  =  Gerhard,  Auserlesene  Vasenbilder. 
(7.^'..l.  =  Gt3ttini'ische  Gelelute  Anzeigen. 
Head,  //.iV.  =  Head,  Ilistoria  Numorum. 
I.(i.  —  [n-scriptiones  Graecae.^ 

7.^7..l.  =Rohl,  Inscriptiones  Graecae  autiipiissimae. 
J*f//»7>^Jahrbucli  dts  Deutschen  ArchJiologischen  Instituts. 
.A<A>r};/*.  =  Jalireshcfte  des  Oesterreichischcu  Archiiologischen  Institutes. 
J. //.>•'.-=  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studios. 

Le  Ba.s-Wadd.  =  Le  Bas-Waddington,  Voyage  Archeologique. 
ilichel^ Michel,  Rccueil  d'Inscriptions  grecqr.es. 
.]fon.  d.  /.  =  Monumenti  deir  Instituto. 

Miiller-\Vics.  =  .\liiller-WiesLdfr,  Denkmalcr  dcr  alien  Kunst. 
.Miis.  .IA/)7<^.5  =  Collection  of  Ancient  Marbles  in  the  Britidi  Museum. 
Xeue  Jahrh.  LI.  yU^  =  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fiir  das  klassische  AUertum. 

XeueJ'ihrb.  /Va/.  =  Ncue  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Philologie^ 

1  Tlie  attention  of  contril)Utors  is  lallc.l  to  the  fact  that  the  titles  of  the  volumes  of  the  sccoi.d 
issue  of  the  Corims  of  Greek  Inscriptions,  published  by  the  Prussian  Academy,  have  now  been 
change.!;  as  follows  : — 

J.G.  I.  -  Inscr,  Atticae  anno  Euclidis  vetiistiores. 

II.-      ,,  ,,       aetaiis  quae  ust  inter  EucL  ann.  et  August!  tempera. 

III.  =  ,,           ,,       aetatis  Rom  •»».-. 

,,          IV.  —  ,,  Argolidis. 

VII.  =  ,,  Mogaridis  et  Bocotiae. 

,,          IX.  =  ,,  Graeciae  Septentrionalis. 

XII.  =  ,,  insul.  Maris  Aegaei  praeter  Delum. 

„       XIV.  =  .,  Italiac  et  Siciliae. 


NifSc  =  Niose,  Gescliichto  der  f^riecliisclieTi  ii.  makcdoiiipclicii  Staatoii. 

Ntiiii.  CAr.  =  Niiiiiisiiiatic  Cliriiiiicle. 

Num.  Z«/.  =  Nuiuisinatisclic  Ze  it  sell  lift. 

Pauly-Wissowu  ==  Pauly-Wissowa,     lleal-EiicycI()i)a(lio    iler  classi.-clien     AltcrlmiiNwisseii- 

sclmft. 
7V(i/o?.  =  PhiU)l()-ns. 

Ramsay,  ^'. //.  =  lvamsay,  Cities  and  Bislmprics  of  I'liryyia. 
Jicr.  Arch.  =  lli\\\e  Arelieoloi^iiiue. 
licr.  Kt.  ^/r.  =  Kevue  des  Eliules  Grecques. 
licv.  Nuui.  —  'B.GWxc  Nuniisiiiati(|ue. 
Iter.  l*/iilul.  —  lie\uc  de  Philologie. 
Jih.  Mtis.  =  lihc'mhches  Museum. 
Jiiim.  Mitt!i.  =  M\Uhiii\nj\'^(in  des  Dculsclien  Arclianlo^'isclien  lusMtuts,  lldmisclie  AI>tli(i!- 

Uosclier=  Rnsclier,  Lexicon  der  Mytholo^ie. 

T.A.M.  =  Ti\n\i  Asiae  Minoris. 

Z.f.  A'.  =  Zeit.scluift  fiir  Ntuuisiuatik. 

Tranditcration  of  Inscriptions. 
[  ]  Square  brackets  to  indicate  additions,  i.e.  u  lacuna  filled  by  cinijectm-e. 
(   )  Curved    brackets    to    indicate  alterations,   i.e.  (1)   the    resolution   of   an 

abbreviation  or  symbol ;  (2)  lettoi-s  misrepresented  by  the   engraver; 

(.S)  letters   wrongly  omitted   by   the  engraver ;    (4)  mistakes   of   tlie 

copyist. 
<   >  Angular   brackets    to    indicate    omissions,    i.e.    to  enclose    superHuous 

letters  appearing  on  the  original. 
.  .  .    Dots  to  reprijsent  an  unhlled  lacuna  when  the  exact  number  of  missing 

letters  is  known. 
Dashes  for  the  same  ptu'pose,  when  the  number  of  missing  lettei-s  is 

not  known. 
Uncertain  letters  should  have  dots  under  them. 
Where  the  original  has  iota  adscri[it,  it   should  be  reproduced  in  that  form  ; 

otherwise  it  should  be  su})plied  as  subscript. 
The    aspirate,   if    it    appears    in    th(;   original,  should  be   represented  by  a 

special  sign,  •" . 

Quotations  fnnn  MSS.  and  Literary  Texts. 
The  same  conventions  should  be  emphtyed  for  this  purpose  as  for  inscrip- 
tions, with  the  following  iviportuut  exeejytions  : — 

(   )  Curved   brackets  to   indicate   only  the   resolution  of  an  abbreviation  or 

symbol. 
[[  ]]  l^w'i^^l^  square  brackets  to  enclose  sujicrfluous  letters  appearing  on  the 

original. 
<  >  Angular    brackets   to   enclose    letters   supplying   an   omission   in  the 

original. 

The  Editors  desire  to  impress  upon  contributoi-s  the  necessity  of  clearly 
and  accurately  indicating  accents  and  breathings,  as  the  neglect  of  this 
precaution  adds  very  considerably  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the  Journal. 
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BkIKC  (Icsintus,  afttT  tlic  rcvclaLiuii  of  intimacy  botwcoii  ]ir('liisti)i 
(Jictc  and  F.<;vi)t  which  the  ( 'nossiau  I'xcavation^;  had  made,  to  know  if  thcic 
\v<rc  indeed  no  'Aegean  "  remains  in  tlic  Lower  J)elta,  I  searched  the  author- 
ities for  an  account  of  tlie  oxtant  anl,i(|uities  of  its  north  central  re,i,Mon — nortli, 
tliat  is.  of  the  '  IJeiari  '  railway,  whirh  links  Dessuk  on  the  llosetta  Nile  with 
Sherhiri  on  the  Damietta  arm.  I'.ut  in  vain.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  coidd  I 
find  any  description  of  the  sccn<  ry  of  the  region  itself,  more  detailed  and 
recent  than  the  romantic  sketch  ol  the  marshes  with  which  [[eliodonis  opeiu.'d 
\\\ii  ArUiioiiic".  I  ha<l  mys'lf  visited  the  e.xti-einc  south-west  corner  of  it^ 
in  l<S!H),  foUowinj;  in  the  steps  of  Messrs.  Petrie  ^  and  Gritiith  t(»  Tell 
;d-Farain  ;  and  the  last  nam.'d  scholar  had  ,j:,'one  on  thence  a  few  miles  wnlh 
t(.  the  district  of  'i'ida.  North  and  east  of  that  point  stretched  unknown  land. 
Sol  was  forced  to  undertake  an  exploration  of  the  region  for  myself  The 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies  generously  gave  a  grant  in  aid  ; 
;ind  almost  every  kind  of  assistance  was  furnislied  on  the  spot  by  the 
Sncirte  Anoni/iiic  dn  Brlirm,  through  the  great  goodwill  of  its  Managing 
Director  Mr.  E.  W.  P.  Foster,  (J.M  G.  I  should  have  fared  badly  in  the 
marshes  without  the  use  of  the  Inspection  Houses,  men,  animals,  and 
boats,  of  that  Society,  and  the  uni(pie  local  knowlenlge  of  its  officers, 
among  whom  (after  Mr.  Foster)  I  must  thank  especially  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Agricultural  Director  at  (Jonstantinia,  Monsieur  Monnerat,  the  Assistant 
.Manager  in  chief,  and  Messieurs  Boutros  and  Passalides,  the  local  Directors  at 
Si.li  Salem  and  Kum  Wahal  respectively.  If  I  did  not  find  anything 
'  Aej'ean'  in  this  North  Delta  district,  I  hope  this  article  will  shew  that  its 
exploration  was  not  made  wholly  in  vain. 

The  coastal  belt  of  the  Delta  is  divided  by  Ptolemy  into  five  Nomes." 
(1)  '^\\v.  MdihtAc,  capital,  Metelis ;  (2)  the  PlUhcndic,  capittil,  Buto ;  (3) 
the  Sel>rnn>/tu-  I/ifcfior,  capital,  Pachnemounis;  (4)  the  Mcndesiac,  capital, 
Thmnis;   (•'))   the  jXesi/fic,  capital,   Panephysis.      But   a   sixth  coastal    Nome, 

'   Sih:  I'l'tii*-,  iVa«/. /•«<('<,   i.   1'-    !'^,  ■""1  cdinpare  Iti^   Riisiiik.s  on   (Uii    ij,'noiniici'  ol    tln'   J^lU-.i, 
//,/-/.  p.  1. 
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known  from  the  local  coinaf^e  of  Hadrian's  reign,  that  of  DioHpnlU  Piifcrior, 
was  certainly  in  existence  jnst  before  Ptolemy's  day''. 

My  exploration,  however,  extended  over  only  some  of  these  Nomes. 
Parts  of  the  Phthenetic,  and  the  Lower  Sebemi3'tic  and  ])ios])olite  Nomes 
form  the  snbject  of  this  jiaper.  I  fonnd  the  second  of  these  (as^^uminn'  for 
the  moment  the  lines  of  division  between  the  tliree  nomes  to  fall  on  or  ahout 
the  existing  Bahr  Nashart  and  Bahr  Tirah)  to  be  stndded  with  large  intuinds  : 
the  third  to  contain  only  one  site  of  importance,  and  not  many  minor  mounds. 
No  one  of  these  mounds  was  identified  before  my  visit  witli  any  known 
ancient  town  ;  and,  that  being  the  case,  no  probable  courses  could  be  assigned 
to  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  others,  divided 
or  traversed  the  Nomes,  wherein  the  known  towns  lay  ;  nor  could  the  Nomes 
themselves  be  placed  precisely  on  the  map. 

Thanks  to  various  authorities,  principally  lists  of  Coptic  bishoprics, 
certain  town-names  can  be  relegated  generally  to  that  area  of  the  North 
Delta  which  I  visited.  As  the  precise  situations  of  some  of  these  towns 
depend  on  the  situations  of  others,  1  shall  take  the  names  in  groups  ;  and 
then  discuss  the  question  which  their  identification  with  certain  sites  raises 
as  to  the  courses  of  the  ancient  Nile  arms. 


A. — BuTO  (Pteneto)  ;  Phragonis  ;  Pachnemounis  ;   Diospolis  Inferior. 

The  last  three  names  (the  first  two  as  ^pavvrn]^  and  lla)^v€/bL6t]<;) 
are  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  Hierocles'  Si/necdcnuis,  the  trio 
being  enumerated  between  Zwr}?  (Xois)  and  Se^ovvro^;  (Sehennytits),  whose 
sites  are  certainly  identified  with  the  mounds  of  Sakha  and  Samanud.  In^ 
the  same  order  they  precede  Sebennytus,  but  succeed  K«/3acra  (modern 
Shabas),  in  the  earliest  Notitia  ^ 

Hierocles'  order  is  always  most  intelligible  if  related  to  main  avenues  of 
communication.  In  enumerating  the  towns  in  the  Lower  Deltaic  Eparchy, 
he  first  ascends  the  western  Nile  from  Alexandria  to  the  southern  limit  of 
the  province  at  Nikiu,  mentioning  every  town  within  easy  reach  on  either 
hand,  e.g.,  on  the  east,  Buto  and  Kabasa  (Shabas),  the  latter  of  which  towns 
was  certainly  not  on  the  stream  itself.  Thence  he  passes  to  Xois  in  tlie  north- 
western interior;  takes  next  three  towns,  of  which  we  know  this  at  least, 
from  other  sources,  that  they  all  lay  in  the  north  of  the  province ;  and  next 

^  The  variations  in  the  Nome-lists,  as  given  liy  espc  cially  in  the  Delta,  i)eihaps  owing  to  gradual 

divers  authorities,  present  an  insoluble  puzzle.  changes  which  took  place  in  natural  conditions 

See  r.;/.  the  discrepancies  between  StraHo's  list  by  jaocesses   of  reclamation.     It  is  imj)ossible 

and  the  lists  in  the  Jlcvemie  Papyrus  of  Ptolemy  to  regard  any  list  as  final,  but  it  is  equally  ini- 

PhilndclpJnia  (cols.   31,  60,  ed.  B.  P.  Orenfell).  pos.«ible  not  to  regard  certain  lists,  e.g.   tiiis  in 

No  one  of  Ptolemy's  five  coastal  Nomes,  excejit  the  Revenue  Papyrus,  as  authoritative  and  com- 

the  Mendesiac,  appears  in  that  Papyrus  :  but  it  prehensive  for  the  moments  at  wliiih  they  were 

is  not  impossilde  that  Nome  No.  7.  in  col.  31,  compiled. 

Af\ra,   included  one  or  more  of   them.     Evi-  ^  Ed.     Parthey    I.     nos.     730-734.        Later 

dently  there  were  frequent  changes  made  in  the  Notitiae  seem  to  follow  no  geographical  order  ; 

distribution    and     nomenclature     of     Nomes,  cf.  Byz.  Zeitscli.  ii.  p.  25. 
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again  Sebeniiytus  on  its  extreme  eastern  limit.  Thereafter  he  makes  a 
circuit  westward  through  a  series  of  towns,  known  to  have  lain  in  the  south 
interior,  and  swings  round  east  again  to  Busiris.  And  finally  he  adds  three 
towns,  of  which"  one,  Paralos,  is  known  to  have  lain  on  the  coastal  sand- 
belt,  north  of  the  marshes,  and  another  to  have  been  also  in  the  extreme 
north.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  all  these  three  last  were  cut  off  by  the 
lagoons  from  the  interior,  and  lay  in  a  district  reckoned  apart.  In  the  early 
Arab  period  at  any  rate,  when  the  province  of  Gharbieh  did  not  include  the 
province  of  Nesteraweh,  the  central  coast-belt  was  certainly  so  divided 
administratively  from  what  lay  to  south. 

In  our  ignorance,  however,  of  the  ancient  lines  of  communication  in  the 
central  Delta,  we  need  independent  evidence  for  the  precise  position  of  certain 
towns  in  Hierocles'  list. 

(1)  Phragonis,  besides  its  occurrence  in  the  town-list  of  Hierocles,  and  in 
bishopric-lists,  Greek  and  Coptic  *,  appears  in  the  Athanasian  Tract  to  the 
Antiochenes^  as  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  signed  (t>pa'ycoveoi<;  Kal  fiepov<; 
'Fj\€ap^la<;  t^<?  AIjutttov.  This  was  in  362  A.D.  In  a  Greek,  Coptic,  and 
Arabic  list  of  famous  bishoprics,  of  which  de  Rouge  and  Amelineau  have 
made  great  use,  and  the  latter  has  published  two  MS.  versions  as  the  fourth 
appendix  to  his  geographical  work,  ^  this  bishopric  is  cited  as  <J)PArCi)NIN 
©eNeo)  =7001+=  Tirla  and  al-Faragin.  Tida  and  al-Faragin  are  found 
similarly  conjoined  in  several  Coptic  sca/«e,  which  equate  00176  (|)ePOYCL)INI 
(or  nePYOINI  001+  or  similar  corruptions)  with  the  same  pair  of  Arabic 
place-names,  connected  by  the  copulative.  The  latter  appear  also  in  con- 
nection, both  in  the  work  of  Calcashandi  ^  and  in  the  valuable  list  of 
provincial  assessments,  made  in  1376,  and  first  printed  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.* 
Now  Tida  exists  still  as  a  village  territory  some  fifteen  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Sakha  (Xois).  About  seven  miles  on  a  bee-line  west  of  it  and  beyond  the 
Bahr  Nashart  are  the  great  mounds  known  as  Tell  ^X-Farain.  The  latter 
name,  occurring  just  in  the  locality  where  the  relation  of  Phragonis  to  Xois 
in  Hierocles'  list,  and  to  Kabasa  in  Notitia  I.,  would  incline  us  to  put  that 
bishopric,  can  hardly  but  be  a  survival.  The  form  in  Hierocles,  ^pavvvr]<:;, 
pronounced  probably  Fravinis,  is  very  close.^ 

Must  Tell  al-Farain,  then,  be  identified  with  the  site  of  Phragonis?  It 
has  been  claimed  by  Mr.  Petrie  for  no  less  a  city  than  Buto  ;  and  after  much 

*  Cf.  Amelineau,  Giog.  dc  V^gyple  d  I'Epoque       Ephesus,    *\aPaivias,     is     interpreted    by    an 
Coptc,  p.  179.  ancient  gloss    as    ^paydvtus    A.lyvirrov  (in  the 

'  Athanastus  ed.  Migne,  p.  619.  Coptic  Acts  ed.  by  V.  Bouriant  in  Miss.  Fr.  au 

®  De  Kongo  published  it  first  as  app.   to  his  Caire  viii.  1,  the  reading  is  UKaKwvfos) ;  so  per- 

Geog.  de  la  Basse  Egypt".     He  liad  got  hi.s  copy  haps  there  was  some  phonetic  uncertainty  about 

from  llevillout.  the  sound,   variously  rendered  by  7,  v,  and  p. 

''  See   Wiisteufeld's  trans,    in   Abh.  d.  Kon.  In  the  Arabic  form  (if  one  may  trust  de  Rouge 

Ges.  d.  fFiss.  zu  GoUingcn,  vol.  xxv.  Hist.  Phil.  and   Amelineau  for  exact   collation    of   M3S. ) 

Classe  1.  2.  this  sound  appears  variously   as  jim  and  hd : 

*  At  the  end   of  his  edition  of  Abdallatif's  and  in  local  pronunciation  to-day  there  seemed 
Relation  de  I'Egypte,  pp.  593,  ff.  to  nie  to  be  the  trace  either  of  a  soft  g  or  an 

*  The  signature  of  a  bishop  at  tlie  Council  of  ain  in  this  place. 

B  2 
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<li)ubt,  1  incline  to  accept  his  identification  still,  on  the  double  ujiound  that 
(I)  these  luounds  are  so  large  and  have  so  ini))oitant  a  tenij)le-aica  in  their 
midst,  that  if  tluiy  do  not  represent  the  one  Pharaonie  city  of  the  first  i;ink 
in  this  corner  of  l^^gypt,  one  does  not  know  where  else  to  look  for  a  site  whicli 
will  satisfy  the  !4e<\i;"raphi(^il  data  concerning  ]3uto  :  (2)  the  little  hamlet  at 
their  foot  is  still  called  Elitit.,  which  seems  a  survival  of  the  old  name. 
Nothing  has  been  found  in  the  mounds  in  (picstion,  I  bidieve,  of  Pharaonie 
date;  but  tliey  have  never  been  excavated  except  by  scJidkhiii.  The  site  lies 
about  ten  miles  on  a  bee-line  from  the  east  ]y.i\\k  of  tho  Uosetta  Nile,  and 
liiercforc  comes  as  apjiropriately  into  Hierocles'  enumeration,  as  Kabasa 
(Shabas). 

To  justify,  however,  the  conseipient  hyj)otliesis  that  the  siti*  of  Ibito 
bears  now  a.  siii'vival  of  the;  name  of  PhiagDuis  which  Hierocles  shews  to  havc^ 
been  a  town  distinct  from  Ibito  up  to  the  sixth  century  at  any  rate,'"  T  must 
call  attention  to  two  |»oints.  (1)  In  what  I  will  call  henceforth  for  con- 
venience the  '  Fi(piivalenls  List,'  ))ublish(Ml  by  de  jlougc-,  the  name.  OeNGOJ 
is  associated  with  d)l*  A  fOJN  I  N.  That  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  slight 
coiruption  of  cj^OeNeOY,  inscribed  on  tlu;  Hadrianic  coinage  of  the 
J^htln'netic  or  Ijulonic  Nome.  (2)  J^uLo  does  not  a})pear  as  a  bishopric 
either  in  the  Efpiivalents  List,  or  any  of  the  sriilac.  But  its  name  does  occur 
in  the  fiist  named  list  coupled  with  that  of  Pachnemounis,  a])parently  as 
descri|)tive  of  the  locality  of  the  latter  (see  behiw  p.  ;")).  Jt  seems  faii\  there- 
fore, to  infer  that  the  old  name  clung  to  the  district  and  even  the  town. 
P>uto  ])erha})s  still  existed  as  PldJicnrv,  after  the  Aiab  invasion  ;  but  the 
town  was  utterly  decayed,  while  a  neighbouring  place,  Phragonis  or  Faragin, 
had  taken  its  |»lace  as  the  local  centre. ^^  But  the  old  and  the  new  centi'es 
were  so  close  together,  that  the  name  of  the  old  may  have;  b(ien  still  in  use  as 
an  explanatory  title  of  tiie  new — Pliruijiniis  of  J'Id/ic/ir(),\n  (Joptic  ThoiU;  and 
when  both  had  fixllen  ecpially  into  the  ruin  and  oblivion  in  which  they  now 
lie,  the  name  which  was  last  of  importance,  Fanttjin,  jtossibly  attached  itself 
in  Arab  tradition  to  the  more  extensive  of  the  two  desolate  sites. 

Wiiere,  then,  is  the  lesser  site,  that  of  Phragonis  ?  Obviotisly  )iear  Tida. 
There  are  two  mounds  near  the  locality  (for  the  village  has  come  to  be  s]»lit 
up  into  two  or  three  small  groups  of  huts,  widely  separated).  One  is  a 
small  mound,  Kniii  cd-Ddha,  very  near  the  northernmost  group.  It  is 
probably  an  older  Tida.  The  other  is  a  much  more  im[)ortant  site,  situated 
about  two  miles  further  to  E.N.E.,  and  now  called  Kum  al-Haualid.  Nearly 
a,  mile  in  circumference  and  some  thirty  to  fort,y  feet  high,  it  is  the  third 
mound  in  point  of  size  in  the  western  half  of  the  north-cei»tral  Delta.  It 
yields  the  best  Roman  brick  found  in  the  district,  and  an  exceptional  anuumt 


'"  f'f.  rilso  tlif  occnrrcn(;e  of  hotli  names  in  it  Leyunil  Sliiilras  and  mar  llm  liver.      Hut  it.s 

iho  si^'natiir(!.s  to  the  C'ounml  of  Kj)hosHs.  name  mu.sl  also  ].<•  a  .survival  of  tlic  old  Nonn- 

"  A  .ser,   TlTeNeTO,  also  oocurs  both  in  'i''''  {/'(rn'ln  in  I'liny),  ami  doubtless  the  place 

ti.e    Kqnivalents     Li.st     and    tl.e    smlar  ;    ami  was  a  sueeessor  to  iJut..  on  1  he  westtin  .side,  as 

Amelineau  {\k  10.5)  is  pn.I.al.ly  rJ-lit  in  loeatiii-  I'J"-'K<'"i'^  ""  '•"•  eastern. 
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of  worked  stone.  I  noticed  two  iiy/.intiiie  capitals  of  good  workiiianshi]) 
lying  on  the  surfacf.  Here  I  suggest  was  the  see  of  the  western  Marshes, 
Phragonis  — Tlioiti. 

(2)  Pachnemounis.  The  position  of  Phragonis  being  narrowed  in  any 
case  to  the  innncdiatu  neighbourhood  of  Tida,  Pachnemounis  is  to  be 
looked  for  east  or  north-east  of  that  point.  Its  bishop  signe«l  the 
Athanasian  Tract,  (pioted  already,  as  Ha^v€/j.ouii€(o<;  Kal  rov  Xonrov  fiepov; 
Tf]<;  ' EX€ap)(^c'a<; ;  which  distinction  leads  one  to  expect  to  find  its  marshes 
diviiled  from  those  of  Phragonis  by  some  considerable  interval.  The  Ec^ui- 
valents  List  cites  it  as  TTAXNOMeNOC  =  KBOYTO  OCPOC  (see  above), 
but  unfortunately  omits  to  add  an  Arabic  identification  :  and  there  is  no 
other  literary  authority  but  Ptolemy's  for  the  location  of  a  place  important 
enough  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Sebennytic  Nome.^'^ 

In  the  course  of  my  journey,  however,  I  came  across  a  piece  of  epigra- 
phic  evidence.  At  the  Behera  Society's  Inspection  House  near  Kum  Wahal 
are  preserved  three  inscribed  slabs,  found  by  diggers  for  brick  in  the  large 
mound  of  Khanziri,  about  ten  miles  due  north.  Two  of  these  bear  parts, 
not  consecutive,  of  a  single  text,  and  it  is  probable  they  were  once  facing 
slabs  of  a  pedestal.  A  head  was  found  near  them  ;  but  this  well  preserved 
life-size  portrait  in  Parian  marble,  (also  at  Kum  Wahal)  cannot  be  that  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and,  though  not  unlike  both  Trajan  and  Domitian,  repre- 
sents probably  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  private  individual.  The 
inscription,  so  far  as  recovered,  is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Two  slabs  of  coarsish  white  marble  with  rough  backs,  displaying 
parts  of  one  inscription.  The  longer  (right-hand)  fragment  measures 
•845  X '413  X  "044.  The  letters  are  slender  and  of  very  varying  height 
and  disposition  :  they  are  without  apices.  The  right-hand  slab  is  the  most 
worn,  and  appears  to  have  been  used  at  some  period  in  a  pavement  or 
threshold.  Copy  and  s<iueeze  of  the  most  worn  parts.  Complete  except  at 
bottom. 

*-  The  name  probably  occurs  also  in  the  Anon.       does  not  help  us  to  locate  it. 
Ravennas   disj'uiacd    as   Pcssimincs :    but  this 
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The  slab  on  the  right  is  a  little  lunger  than  that  on  the  lelt.  Beside 
the  narrow  slab  which  is  wanting  between  these  two,  others  doul)tIcss  are 
missing  from  below,  which  continued  the  catalogue  of  hoiunus  to  even 
remoter  relatives.  The  date  of  this  inscription  must  fall  later  than  IGO  a.d. 
when  the  titles  here  enumerated   were  first  assumed  by  Marcus  Aurelius. 

LI.  4,  5.  irpwTov  K.T.\.  As  this  phrase,  so  common  in  inscri])tions  of 
Asia  Minor,  refers  invariably  to  the  office  which  follows  it  (cf  11.  10,  11),  we 
can  hardly  translate  cktov  ....  'AttoWwi'o?  as  it  would  most  naturally  be 
translated  '  26th  to  be  designated  high  priest,  etc.',  but  must  suppose  the  office 
to  have  been  annual  and  translate  the  whole  phrase  'Jirst  of  iiicn  in  all  (fr/es 
to  he  designated  for  the  26t?i  time  high  jiricst,  etc! 

Beyond  its  general  revelation  of  the  complete  civic  organization  of  the 
town  on  Khanziri,  this  text  contains  nothing  else  worthy  of  special  remark 
except  its  mention  of  Pachnemounis.  At  first  sight  this  specification  of 
the  locality  of  the  Neocorate  might  seem  to  argue  that  Pachnemounis  was 
a  foreign  place,  not  the  ttoX-^?  in  Avhich  all  the  other  offices  were  held.  Some 
will  probably  take  this  view,^^  and  be  inclined,  therefore,  to  look  elsewhere  for 
Paclmemounis.  But  the  superior  size  of  the  site  itself  and  the  full  civic 
organization,  shewn  by  the  inscription  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  7ro\t<?  on 
Khanziri,  strongly  suggest  that  on  this  mound  stood  Pachnemounis  itself; 
and  its  situation  suits  best  with  Ptolemy's  position  for  the  Nome  capital,  due 
north  of  Xois  and  far  down  towards  the  sea.  I  therefore  propose  definitely 
to  place  Pachnemounis  at  Khanziri,  and  to  suppose  the  particular  mention 
of  the  city-name  in  connection  with  the  Serapeum  to  imply  that,  had  the 
latter  stood  without  qualification,  there  was  danger  of  its  confusion  with 
some  more  famous  Serapeum,  e.g.,  that  in  Alexandria,  with  which  town  the 
two  other  inscriptions^*  shew  the  7r6X,t9  on  Khanziri  to  have  had  intimate 
relations. 

I  spent  two  days  on  Kum  Khanziri,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  M. 
Passalides,  the  local  Director  of  the  Behera  Society,  had  the  disposal  of  four 
labourers,  who  probed  the  site  to  the  basal  mud  at  several  points.  The 
mound  has  also  been  deeply  and  extensively  cut  into  by  diggers  for  brick. 
I  found  a  contractor  employing  there  some  forty  hands  and  a  Decauville 
railway  ;  and  from  his  men  learned  the  exact  spot  at  which  the  head  and 
slabs,  now  at  Kum  Wahal,  were  found.  It  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
hollow,  which  divides  the  high  western  mound  from  the  lower  eastern.  Many 
Delta  and  Fayum  mounds  shew  this  sort  of  division ;  and  the  hollow  in  them 
probably  represents  the  ancient  market-place  with  surrounding  temple- 
enclosures,  in  which  the  rise  of  level  by   accumulation   was   naturally  much 


''    I  took  this  view  myself  at  first,  and  still  p.  11) :  and  to  place  the  capital  of  Sebciu.ytes 

feel  a  difficulty  in  rejecting  it.     But  there  is  Inferior  so  far  east  is  to  introduce  great  diHi- 

not  another   unassigned  site  in  the  whole  N.  culty  into  the  understanding  of  i'loleuiy's  gco- 

central  Delta  of  sufficient  obvious  importance  graphical  arrangement  of  Nomes  and  Niles. 

to  be  that  of  a  Nome  capital,  except  Tell  al-  ^*  See  infra. 
Halamnn  close  to  the  Damiettu  Nile  (see  below 
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slower  tli;ui  in  residential  quarters.  Neither  here  uov  in  any  part  of  the 
Mound  did  I  find  the  accumulation  so  deep  as  I  iiad  expected.  The  coie  of 
tiie  site  is  a  mound  of  solid  Nile  mud,  no  doubt  artificially  heaped  to  raise 
the  settlement,  at  its  foundation,  well  above  flood-level.  The  buildings, 
architectural  fragment.s,  pottery,  and  coins,  which  I  saw  on  the  site  were 
none  of  them  older  than  the  Roman  period.  Nor,  I  am  convinced,  does 
anything  earlier  lie  under  the  surface.  If  the  site  of  Paclniemounis  was 
indeed  here,  then  the  place  must  have  owed  its  existence  as  a  Nome- 
capital  to  some  late  re-arrangement  of  the  provincial  division. 

The  town  was  connected  with  a  water-course  passing  to  south-west,  by  a 
canal,  whose  bed  and  embankments  are  still  visible.  This  can  hardly  be  other 
than  the  stream  of  which  the  Bahr  Kassed  is  the  modern  representative. 
This  canal  now  runs  out  into  the  swampy  tracts  west  of  Klianziri.  Except 
in  late  spring  and  summer,  Khanziri  is  now  surrounded  by  water.  I  append 
a  photograph  shewing  the  Mounds  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  canal. 
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The  other  inscriptions  found  on  this  site,  and  now  preserved  at  Kum 
Wahal,  are  as  follows  : — 

2.  Slab  of  coarse  marble  SSo  x  720  x  -025.  Inscribed  on  both  faces. 
The  obver.se  is  broken  top  left  and  much  worn  below.  Long  ornate  letters 
with  apices,  varying  from   060  to  "040  in  height. 

////////limiilONiePAKA>  TONKA  .  . 
////ANTCONeiNON>KAIU)CXPHMATIZI-// 

KAIArOPANOM//// 

BOYAeYTHNTHCAAMnPOTATHCnOAewC 
TWNAAeXANAPetjJNYlONANAPOMAXiCiJNOC 

.  oMONicoceKHPoroNcoNevreNH 
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ct>IAOTeiMIACXAPIN 

HHOAIC 
AIAC  .  THP////////ANAPOMAXia)N0CTOYKAI 

I C I ///////////////////////////// A  Y  P  H  A I  A  C I C I  ^ 
iePi///////////////////HMONIAOCTHCKAICCL)THPIAOC 
evrATPlAOYC   ^ 

?  AovK.  ?   AcKivv]/,ov  'lepaKa,  tov  Ka[l  . 

.   .   .  'KvTwvelvov  Koi  ft)?  -^pyjfiaTi^r], 

^ovXeuTTjv  Koi  a^opavojj^^ov^  Tpj<i  XafnrpoTdTr]<;  TroXeo)? 

Tftii/  ^ AXe^avhp€(i)v,  vlov  'AvSpo/jia-^iQ)vo<;, 

?  dp]/u,ovia)<;  e«  Trpoyovcov  evyevrj, 

apeTri<i  /cat]  (f)c\oT€ifiia(;  X^P''^ 

r)  ttoXk. 
Aia  S[(w]t7;/3[/Sos  t^?]  ^ AvBpopaxo(t}vo<;  tov  kuI 
'lai,[8(i)pou,  ?  dvyarpo'i'  KaX\  AvprjXiaii    laiScopa'i  dvyarpo'i' 
'Ie/o[af  o  T?7<?  'HYJr^/ioi/tSo?  t^9  /cat  S&)T77piSo9, 

The  name  in  1.  1  is  restored  at  a  venture  from  G.IG.  4688,  an  Alexandrian 
inscription  of  about  the  same  time.  Four  letters  seem  lost  before  ^Avrodvelvov,  of 
which  the  last  is  A  and  the  second  probably  0.  Read  IOYA(?)  1-  5  = 
noble  consisterdly  with  his  ancestry.  'Apj/novioyq  fits  the  epigraphic  indica- 
tions. The  end  is  rather  asyntactical,  but  the  readings,  so  far  as  given,  are 
fairly  certain.  Soteris  and  Aur.  Isidora  were  daughters  of  the  person 
honoured.  Hierax,  son  of  Soteris,  and  therefore  grandson  of  L.  Licinnius 
Hierax,  added  his  name  in  the  nominative  regardless  of  the  8id  clause. 
In  1.  2  ft)9  %p>7/LtaTt^et  would  have  been  more  according  to  common  usage. 

3.  Reverse  of  same  slab.     Flat  coarse  letters,  much  worn  at  R.  bottom. 
HTAYKYTATHnATPl//// 

phaiocaiockopockaieaaaa//// 

niKAHNAKHPEITHCAPZAC/VZ/Y 
AEYTHCTHi:AAMnPOTATH////////E 

ZANAPEIAEKAIAIOCKOPAIN////AI 
BHEOAHPAMATPWNACTOA//////// 
KPATICTHTEKNAAYPHAIA////////AIOI: 
KOPOYrENOMENOYE////////AP 
X0YK0CMHT0YE2HrHT0Y 
VnOMNHMATOrPA(j)OY 
////OYAEYTOYTHCAAMnPO 
////ATHCnOAE/ZZ/c//////////// 
2  AN  APE  WN//////////// 
EHAr//////////// 
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'H   yXuKUTaTT]   7raT/Jt[<>' 
Av]p7]Xio<;   AL6a-Kopo<;  (6)  ?  Kai  'EX,\a8[to<>  ? 
iJTTCKXrjv  'AKCt)peiT7]<i,  dp^a^  [,3o]u- 
X€VTt]<;  T?}<>  Xa/x7r/30TaT>;[?    A/\.]e- 
^avSpeta<;,  kui  AioaK6paii'[a  /cjai 
BrjaoSoopa,  Marpdoua,  SToX[tS'  ffal 
KpaTi(TTr),  reKva  AvprjXLa[<;  T/79]  Aiocr- 
Kopov,  fyevofievov  e[v6ei>i]dp- 
^ou   KoafM7]Tov  i^ijyyjTov 
v7rop,vrj/jLaToypa(f)ou 
^]ovXevTOV  Trj<i  Xa/xirpo- 
TJar?;?   7r6\e[a)]9  [r&ij/  'AXe- 
^avhpewv,  [?  uveaTi)(Tav 
eV  a7[a^C(>]. 

Aur.  Dioscorus  and  several  giaiuldaughters  dedicate  to  their  native  town. 

I  took  squeezes  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  this  inscription,  which 
(as  well  as  my  copy)  establish  that  there  is  no  j  at  the  beginning  of 
line  1,  so  we  must  read  as  above — a  nomiiKitirus  pendens.  For  the  name 
Dloscoraena  see  Oxyr.  Pap.  I.  43  v"  iii.  '2'^  (AtoaKovpiaiva).  For  Bcsodora 
see  Berlin  Pap.  No.  34.  In  11.  G,  7  the  reading  is  certain  so  far  as  I  give 
it;  for  XroXl-i  see  C.I.A.  III.  (1)  No.  2575.  KpuTcaTtj  I  have  not  found 
elsewhere  as  a  name,  but  K/oartcrTo?  occurs.  'A/cwpetr?;?  in  1.  3  means 
evidently  a  native  of  the  town  Acnris  in  the  JSome  of  Cynopolis  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile  (Ptol.  Gcoff.  iv.  5.  50). 

(3)  Diospolis  Inferior  is  omnium  consensn.  the  towQ  indicated  by  coins 
of  Hadrian's  time  bearing  legend  AlOflK  [  =  A/07r(oX,ea)9)  k{('it<i}  Toiroyv)],  as 
the  capital  of  a  distinct  Nome,^^  worshipping  the  ram  of  Zeus  AinmoH. 
Strabo  ^'^  alludes  to  the  place  and  al  irepl  avj-qv  Xtfxvai  ;xs  lying  nrXijaion 
Miv8r)To<;;  and  according  to  a  fragment  of  llermippus,  it  was  the  burial 
place  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum.  In  the  Eijuivalents  List  it  is  cited  as 
AiOCnO.MC  KATL0=nOYNeMOY  =  ^/-^V</"um.  The  site  proposed  by  de 
Rouge,  namely  Kafr  al-Baranion,  east  of  the  Damietta  Nile  and  north  of 
Mansura,  seems  not  to  be  ancient.  But  it  is  possible  he  was  confusing 
it  with  a  mound  which  does  indeed  exist  on  the  west  of  the  Damietta 
Nile  north  of  Sherbin.  This,  the  only  one  which  in  height  and  extent  is 
u  rival  in  the  north  Delta  to  Khanziri  and  Farain,  is  that  now  known  as 
Tell  al-Balamun,  about  three  miles  west  of  Ras  al-Khalig  railway-station. 

I  visited  this  site  on  May  23.  I  had  noticed  the  mounds  as  a  conspicnous 
landmark  on  the  horizon,  when  staying  at  the  Behera  Society's  Inspection 
House  at  Constantinia,  near  Bessendila ;  but  having  found  no  mention  of 
them  in  any  modern   book,  nor  even    heard    much   rumour  of  them    in  the 

'^  See    B.M.    Coin  Cat.    Alexandria,   \\.   343.  any  doulit,  would  serve  to  negative  the  proposal 

The  lower   Sebeuuytic   Nome  had   coins  with  of    lirugsch   and  de  Roug<5    to  identify    Pach- 

distinct  cult  type,  stamped  CeBCK,   a  fact,  nemounis  and  Diospolis  Inferior, 
which,  even  had  Hierocles  and  the  Notitia  lelt  ^ ' 
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neighboiirhoofJ,  I  was  amazed,  on  leacliiiig  the  spot,  at  their  size  and  import- 
ance. Their  circumference  must  be  nearly  two  miles  ^^ :  their  summit  fifty  feet 
above  the  pL'iin.  The  western  part  is  low;  the  eastern  iiigh  and  steep,  so 
that  the  site  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  Damietta  railway.  The  soil  being- 
very  salt  (wherefore  the  mounds  are  sometimes  known  as  Tell  Mallw),  it  has 
not  been  much  disturbed  by  tliggers  for  cither  sehakh  or  brick  :  nor  has  it 
ever  been  probed  by  an  archaeologist.  The  Department  of  Antiquities  has 
no  information  at  all  about  the  site.  The  skin  of  the  mounds  is  of  course 
made  up  of  late  stuff,  but  among  the  sherds  of  glass  occurs  more  perished 
blue  faience  than  is  usual  on  north  Delta  sites. 

The  coincidence  of  the  name,  Balamun,  with  the  form  in  which 
rachncmonnis  might  well  have  survived  on  Arab  lips  is  tempting :  but 
Balamun  may  equally  well  represent  the  Coptic  Pouncmon  (perhaps  the 
Pinamys  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium).  In  any  case  it  is  almost  impossible,  in 
the  face  of  Ptolemy's  scheme  of  Nomes,  to  place  Pachnemounis  so  far  east; 
nor  would  the  latter's  name  identified  with  a  site  in  this  position  agree 
nearly  so  well  either  with  the  order  which  the  Equivalents  List  seems  to 
follow  in  descending  to  Tamiathi  (Damietta),  or  with  that  of  the  St/necdemus 
and  Notitia  I.  For  Hierocles  obviously  describes  a  curve  from  Xois  through 
the  north  of  the  province  to  Sebennytus  (possibly  the  line  of  a  road  or  main 
canal),  just  as  after  Sebennytus  he  describes  a  curve  through  the  south  to 
Busiris.  We  therefore  expect  to  find  Phragonis,  Pachnemounis,  and  Diospolis 
lying  in  order  on  this  northern  curve,  the  latter  farthest  to  eastward.  On 
this  account  and  relying  especially  on  tlie  hint  in'Strabo,  who  resided  some 
time  in  Egypt,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  proposing  Tell  al-Balamun  as  the 
site  of  Diospolis  Inferior.     I  reserve  till  later  some  remarks  about  its  Nome. 

B. — Oases  ;  Helearchia  ;  Patjalos. 

There  are  three  names  remaining  in  the  list  of  Hierocles  which  seem 
to  belong  to  the  northernmost  Delta.  They  are  grouped  apart  (v.  p.  3, 
supra)  and  are  all  to  be  looked  for  with  probability  in  the  sandy  region  north 
of  the  marshes. 

(1)  Faralos  may  be  taken  first,  since  its  general  position  is  practically 
certain. ^^  It  was  the  town  on  the  sands  N.E,  of  the  central  Lake,  whose  name 
{Parallos  in  the  Coptic  lists)  has  survived  as  Burlos  (in  native  pronunciation 
BurijbUos)  and  given  a  title  to  the  Lake.  Under  this  name,  Abulfeda  ^'^ 
mentions  it  as  a  station  on  the  coast  track  from  Damietta  to  Rosetta,  and 
the  Assessment  of  1376  puts  it  in  the  province  of  Nesteraweh. 

Its  bishop,  Athanasius,  signed  at  Ephesus.  In  the  Equivalents  List  it  is 
cited  as  HAPAAAOY  =  NEKEAOYAOY  HAP  A  A\  A  =  ai-^nrlos.  Now-a- 
days  the  name  Burlos  is  given  to  a  district  of  scattered  houses,  unusually  rich 
by  reason  of  fisheries,  palm-plantations,  and  gardens,  and  extending  from  Borg 

'^  The  new  Survey  shows  the  greatest  length,  'EA.eapx'«  smi'  nipoAoj,  and  it  has  been  reason- 

N.W. — S.  E. ,    to    be    about   900    nietii's,    and  ably  conjectured  that  this  =  A'c(/io  i/arifm^'. 

greatest  breadth,  600  metres.  '"  Reinaud'.s  trans,  ii.  p.  161. 

"  In    Notitia     I     'Pcyfov      occurs     between 
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■oil  tlie  '  ]5o;;liaz'  or  outid,  of  the  ]jh\h;  soiit li-c;isl\v;u-.l  aluii^r  Jis  shores  to 
IJaltim  flialkiiii).  I  loiiiicl  Komaii  ^lass  and  slicids  lyiii;;  (»ii  the  .sandhills  in 
llnce  places  in  this  Ixll  ;  hiil.  where  dnnes  shift  so  constantly,  th-  exact  site 
ol   an  ancient  town  is  |>ruhahly  not  to  he  loiind. 

(•2)  Helearchia. — As  the  lists  of  Hierocles  and  the  Notitia  pass  to  this 
L;rouj»  (roni  the  south-east  of  the  Province,  one  wonid  naturally  expect  the 
cnnnieration  ot  the  three  towns  in  (piestion  to  pritceed  fioni  south  or  east 
lo  north  oi-  west  ;  and  would  h.ok  foi-  Helearchia  either  in  the  sand-helt  east 
ot  i^urlos,  oi  ou  the  soiit  h-e,ist  niare-in  ol  the  Lake.  As  we  have  S(!en,  the 
Athanasian  1'ract.  nu'nlious  llch  n  rdiKi  as  the  n.iuie  of  .1  l,UL;e  district ,  divide.! 
het  ween  the  Sees  of  I'hrai^onis  and  r.ichnenioiinis.  Hut  llieri>cles  and  the 
Notitia  ha\(j  it  as  a  town  distinct  frcjui  eitlii-r  o|  (  hi  se  l.isl,  and  the  Cojd  ic  lists 
know  it  as  a  hishopiie  .ipait.-"  lii  t  he  I'^pii  valeiils  hi^t  t  Ik.- citat  ioii  HAIAIXIA 
=^r\\}!^.  fK?(x)J  -z  Al-Sli(ii  III ,  110  douht  releis  to  EAEAPXIA.  <hie  may 
stij>pose  it  .a  .settlement  which  ,L;iew  up  as  an  ,i.lniiuist  rat  i vi;  ceiitic  lor  a  part 
of  the  newly  recl.iiiued  niaishes,  at  a  dist.iiice  froiii  JMiiaL^oiiis,  i'achiieiuoiiuis, 
I'r  Diospolis.  I  Hot, iced  ^Jass  ;iiid  sherds  sirewii  over  a  wide  ;iiea  of  dunes  just, 
eastof  Ahu  .Madi  and  some  tilteeii  nnles  soul  h  e.t-l  of  IJ.dtim:   aiuLMr.  Totten- 

h.iiii,  the  Inspector  ot  the  Sec 1  CircK;  of   Irii-atioii  ( (jh.arhiehj,  marks  in   a 

m.i|),  wilh  which  f.amoun-  other  heiu'tits)  he  mostly  kindly  furnished  me,  two 
Kiniia  iimuiMliately  iioith-west  of  thesaiue  Ahu  Madi,  I  was  not  ahle  to  visit 
these,  hut  in  a  district  of  such  conslani  supei  lici.d  c1i.iiil;c,  should  in  all  likeli- 
hood have;  heen  little  wiser  if  I  IkmI.  liereahouts  on.'  would  he  most  inclined 
to  place  Helearchia. 

(3)  Oases. — Nothing  further   is   known   of   this   jjlace    'or  tlies( 
.1.   ,.,.;♦!..>..   +1...    M..*:*; n.     /-      .•      i-  .  ,  ,   ..r 


places) 
ml 


oeii,  and    tlierelore   1  grou|)   il    with    Helearchia   and   raralo 
situation  for  it  nearer  Damietta  than  eifher  one  or  the  other. 

C. — AtiNol'  ;    NlKET()t\ 

These  two  towns  are  not  in  the  list  of  Hierocles;  hut  Action  occurs  in 
the  Notitia,  and  both  are  in  the  lists  of  Coptic  bishoprics.  TJic  E(]nivalents 
List  cites  them  thus  : 

ArNOY  =  ni^lNIOY    TETBA;i^OYP  =  Ne.staraweh. 

NIKETOY  =  n,i^€N  2P0 Y  =.^  Sing.u. 
Botli    the.se   ]>laees    are   mentioned   under    their   Arabic    names    in    the 
Assessment  of  }:\~{\   where   the  second    is   reckoned   in   the  province  of  the 
first,  which  was  distinct  from  that  of  (Jharhieh,  and  eviilently  included  all  the 
saiiil-belt  between  the  Kosetla  and  the  D.imielta  months. 

■-■"  .\lliMii:isiiis  ill  /•rs/«//  J.rll,r  \\\   i-ioluLly  iii.li,:ii,-s  ||,is  l.i.sli.)|.ii,;  xs  llucolia.     Ct.  Jiis   Lifr 
«f  SI.  A.ilotni  \\\. 
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(1)  Nesteraweh  occurs  in  tlie  Itinerary,  given  by  Abulfeda,  between 
Burlos  and  Rosetta.  In  bis  time  it  and  not  Bnrlos  gave  a  name  to  tlic 
Lake  (so  also  according  to  Calcasbandi).  Its  woaltb  was  in  fisb,  and  its 
contribution  is  given  in  the  Assessment  of  137G  witbont  mention  of  lands, 
— as  is  tbe  case  also  witli  all  tbe  otber  places  in  its  province,  Avbicb  included 
Rasbid  (Rosetta).  On  tbe  "  Domains"  map  of  tbe  Delta  (revised  in  1807)  a 
"  Kum  Mostortb  "  is  marked  in  tbe  sand-belt  some  distance  west  of  tbe  Bogbaz  ; 
and  tbe  similarity  of  name  (in  Calcasbandi  tbe  town  appears  as  Nestoru) 
renders  tbe  identification  of  tbat  mound  witb  Agnou-Nestaraweb  probable. 

(2)  SlNGAil.  From  tbe  order  in  Avbicb  tbe  names  occur  in  tbe  Coptic 
lists,  tbis  place  would  seem  to  bave  been  in  tbe  west  of  tbe  Nestaraweb  pro- 
vince :  and  it  sbould  be  looked  for  nortb-west  of  tbe  Lake  ratber  tban  on  tbe 
desert  islet  at  tbe  east  end,  still  called  Sangar.  Tbe  only  otber  Kinn  marked 
on  tbe  Domains  Map  west  of  tbe  Bogbaz  is  al- AhJidar  \  but  tbis  is  probably 
tbe  mound  of  tbat  name,  distinguisbed  from  Singar  in' tbe  Assessment  under 
tbe  name  al-Rus. 

D. — Banaban. 

Mentioned  only  in  tiie  best  of  tbe  ordinary  Coptic  scalae,  and  not  in  tbe 
Equivalents  List.  I  include  it  in  tbe  nortb  Delta  because  of  tbe  existence  of 
a  Bahr  Banawan,  a  brancb  of  tbe  Bahr  Bclkas,  wbicb  turns  nortb  above 
Biela,  and  runs  past  two  small  kums  (Asfar  and  Nns)  and  a  consider- 
able one  {Kum  Kehir)  wbicb  is  a  conspicuous  object  due  N.E.  from  tbe 
Behera  Society's  Inspection  House  at  Dar  es-Samra  near  Salabieb.  Owing  to 
tbe  flooded  state  of  tbe  raarsbes  I  was  unable  to  visit  Kum  Kebir,  wbicb  is 
probably  tbe  site  of  Banaban.  In  tbe  Assessment  List  of  1376  I  note  an  entry 
cd-Binawnncin,  wbicb  points  to  two  villages  near  togetber  baving  borne  tbe 
same  name. 

I  cannot  witb  confidence  place  any  otber  ancient  name  in  tbe  district 
tbat  1  visited  nortb  of  tbe  railway  line :  but  at  least  tbree  towns  wbicb  occur 
in  Notitia  I  between  Paralos  and  Xois,  may  bave  been  tbere.  Tbese  are 
Tlapiavrj  Kiofirj,  Kv/ny  and  'Vrj-^ofir'^pLov.  Also  TiavdWov  and  ^dafiarof; 
occur  later  between  Agnou  and  Titmiathi  (Damietta)..  Tbe  important 
monastery  of  Gcmiana  (or  Damiana),  nortb  of  Belkas,  bas  a  small  ancient 
mound  bard  by  it.     Is  tbis  tbe  Dnmelliana  of  Amelineau's  autborities  ?^^ 

Tbere  are,  bowever,  a  score  of  mounds  soutb  of  tbe  Lake  awaiting 
identification.  I  bave  sbewn  tbeir  position  on  tbe  accompanying  map, 
wbicb  is  traced  from  tbe  band-chart  of  tbe  Irrigation  Service.  For  their 
general  characteristics  tbe  following  notes  will  suffice.  The  superficial 
remains  upon  one  and  all  are  late  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  early  Arab. 


21  Mr.  W.  E.  Crum  has  referred  me  to  various  Arch.  Export  1899-1900  p.  51,  also  to  Waiis- 
authorities  concerning  this  monastery,  whicli  leben,  who  visited  the  place  in  1672  (Hist,  dc 
are  mentioned  by  him   in    Egypt  Expl.  Fund       V£gl'ise  d'Alexandrie  p.  160). 
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liiilir  Xiis/tart   JJisffd. 

(1)  Si(h  Stilcm  :  ov:ii,  ;il)(>ut  r)()0  paci^s  by  200.  All  bricks  baked,  late 
paiiiteil  '(Coptic'  shonls  in  abiiiitlanco.  Vci/  littl(.'  stone,  and  moderate 
dcptli.      Has  been  iinicb  dti'^  lor  brick  anil  scb;i.;li. 

(2)  J)iili((  :  about  tlie  sanu'  size  as  tlie  i'orc^oinj;,  but  s<Mne  earlier  sherds, 
e.g.,  niouMi'd  Saniian.  and  many  IVagnionts  oi"  worketl  syenite  occur.  To 
judge  by  tlic  abundance  of  slag,  it  must  liav(;  yielded  much  stone.  Dug  out 
almost  to  the  basal  mud  by  nativi's. 

(3)  Mesh- :  about  half  as  big,  but  higiier  lud  h  udly  dug  at  all.  No 
sherds  of  the  better  class,  but  necks  and  ba.ses  ('f  '  kitchen  '  vessels  common. 
No  sign  of  stone. 

(4)  Bihiuliik  :  in  size  between  Daba  and  ALesk,  shews  many  stone  frag- 
ments on  the  surface  and  good  baked  brick.  Painted  sherds  and  fraerments 
of  good  glass.  The  bed  of  a  broad  ancient  water-course  is  apparent  west 
of  the  liiound.     Very  little  dug. 

(5)  Haddadi:  larger  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  but  so  completely 
untouched  (owing  to  salinity)  that  its  content.^;  are  not  apparent.  A  village 
called  al-Haddada  appears  in  this  legion  in  the  Asses.sinent  of  137G. 

•  (6)  Ahmar:     very    small    but    shewing    bits    of    syenite.      Site    of    a 
fjirmstead  ? 

(7)  Khuhczii  :  unusually  prolific  in  large  drums  of  syenite  used  as  mill- 
stones, and  in  good  glass,  painted  '  Coptic '  sherds,  and  copper  coins.  But  in 
size  less  than  Haddadi,  though  larger  than  Bumluk.  The  line  of  a  large  dyke 
is  seen  running  tiom  S.W.  to  N.E.  to  north  of  the  mound,  which  may  be  the 
old  limit  of  the  Lake.     I  picked  up  an  Alexandrian  billon  coin  of  Diocletian. 

(8)  Hawatiii  (or  Naslintran) ;  about  the  same  size  as  Haddadi,  divided 
into  two  parts,  noith  and  south,  by  a  deep  and  narrow  depression,  looking  like 
the  line  of  a  canal.  Prolific  in  brick,  and  shews  more  unbaked  bricks  than 
the  foregoing  Kama.     Looks  like  a  slightly  older  site  than  they. 

(9)  Khirheh  :  a  circular  mound  of  about  2-50  paces  diameter.  Frag- 
ments of  rather  good  character,  e.g.,  of  marble  paving  and  ribbed  glass,  and 
painted  '(Joptic'  ware.     Much  dug. 

(10)  Sheil-Ji  Ibrahiin  on  the  west  of  the  Bahr,  like  Miyctein,  whose  twin 
mounds  lie  on  both  banks,  is  apparently  almost  wholly  a  cemetery,  now  rifled. 
But  like  all  the  other  mounds  it  has  a  large  red  brick  vaulted  building  at  one 
corner,  which  was  probably  a  tank-house  fed  from  a  canal. 

(11)  Haualid  has  been  described  on  p.  4.  It  has  about  three  times 
the  area  of  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  only  legible  coin  picked  up  was  a 
Roman  iiiinimus  of  the  fifth  century. 

Raised  Canal  District. 

(12)  Wahal:  about  the  size  of  Haddadi,  very  much  dug,  and  shew- 
ing traces  of  having  contained  much  stone.  A  small  limestone  '  Horus ' 
shrine  from  it  is  preserved  in  the  Inspection  House.  I  picked  up  an 
Alexandrian  bronze  coin  of  Hadrian. 
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(13)  S/udmch  (or  Mm-il):  so  completely  (hiij  that,  even  its  area  is 
uncertain. 

(14)  Dahaa:  larger  than  any  of  the  foregoing  except  Haualid,  which  is 
about  the  double  of  it.  A  double  mound.  Fragments  of  biick,  ware,  glass, 
and  stone  of  the  better  class. 

(15)  Mal-hr:ii  :  I  did  not  see  this,  but  it  is  vory  small. 

(IGj  Uinin  Sill  :  lias  a  village  on  it  and  there  is  aJmost  nothing  h-ft  of 
the  mound. 

(17)  Kh(in:irl:  See  above  p.  S.  I  ]>icked  up  or  boughl  from  brick- 
diggers  fifteen  legible  bronze  coins.  Two  (of  Tiberius  and  (Jii.ligula)  precede 
Hadrian.  The  rest  are  later;  the  last  is  of  Heraclius.  The  only  coin  of 
numismatic  interest  is  thus  described  f'oi-  me  by  Mr.  J.  (J.  IMilne  : 

Amoninus  Pius. 

M.  34  mm.  Obv.  legend  effaced;  head  r  laur.  :  rev.,  bust  of  Helios  i. 
rad.,  wearing  chlamys  ;  infield  [l]  Z-  (< 'f-  Dattari,  •  A/'////  .Un:  32NS  ot 
Faustina  sen.  for  rev.  type.) 

(IS)  Af'Jtiv  :   very  small. 

Unliv    Tinil,   DiMrirt. 

(ID)  Khnritf:  about  the  size  of  Siili  Salem,  but  very  low:  of  no 
importance.      Picked  up  an  Alexandrian  fbllis  probably  of  Constantine  IV. 

(20)  Niini-(i:  unimportant,  about  the  same  as  Mesk. 

(21)  Mioifiur:  about  the  area  of  Haddadi,  but  very  shallow.  Double 
divided  by  a  wide  depression,  apparently  the  old  course  of  the  Bahr.  Super- 
ficial remains  of  poor  (piality. 

(22)  Nus:  both  high  and  large,  being  about  equal  to  Dabaa.  Remains  of 
stone  and  syenite  frecpient.  Tlie  bed  of  the  Bahr  passing  W.  is  very  clearly 
marked. 

(23)  Tin:  I  never  reached  this  mountl,  but  to  judge  by  its  appearance 
at  five  miles'  range  it  should  bo  as  big  as  Nus. 

(24)  Shughro.in:  very  small. 

(25)  Kcbir:     Seep.  14. 

Bahr  SJiiJnn  District. 

20.  Ahiiuir  :   very  small  =  a  farmstead  only. 

27.  Gcmidna  :  ditto,  ditto. 

28.  Ncfjhlif  :  small,  not  so  large  as  Mesk,  and  very  shallow. 

20.  Tn-zi:  not  visited,  but  througli  the  glass  it  .seemed  not  bigger  or 
higher  than  Naghli. 

30.  Daha  :  ditto. 

31.  liif/Hi/ii'ti  :  .see  p.  11. 
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TiruKK  Noirrn  delta  nomks. 


THE  NILES. 


All  the  considerable  inouiids  of  the  northern  Delta  are  disposed  in 
three  chains  nninini,^  north  ami  south.  The  Hrst  chain  (reckoned  from  the 
east),  is  that  vvhicli  aligns  the  old  channel  of  the  Bahr  Tirah.  The  second 
lies  along  the  line  of  the  Kassed  canal,  and  continues  the  mound  of  Sakha 
in  Kunis  Wnkal,  Dahaa,  and  Khanziri  The  third  is  a  double  chain  :  the 
eastern  part  of  it  runs  north  from  Tida  through  Dnhd—IfanaUd—Khirbeh— 
HawAzin  to  Kluihcza  and  the  Lake  ;  the  western  from  Tell  (d-Farain  through 
dir—^idi  S(t/cm~Mesk—nimduk  to  Haddadi.  I  do  not  propose  to  place 
a  Nome  boundary  at  the  Kassed  canal,  for  that  does  not  divide  the  space  at  all 
equally.  But  the  important  Bahr  Nashart,  which  now  sweeps  north  partly 
through,  partly  to  west  of,  the  double  third  chain  of  mounds  must  represent 
both  a  considerable  main  channel  of  antitpiity  and  the  western  limit  of  the 
Lower  Sebennytic  Nome.  Beyond  it  began  the  Nome  of  Phtheneto  or  Buto, 
continued  up  to  the  Great  River  (or  Agathodaemon)  and  the  Taly  stream 
which  are  now  represented  respectively  by  the  upper  and  lower  courses  of  the 
Rosetta  Nile. 

The  Bahr  Nashart  then  must  represent  the  Tliermuthiac  (Pharmuthiac) 
Nile  which  issued  at  the  Sebennytic  estuary,'-^  i.e.  traversed  all  the 
length  of  the  Lake  Burlos  to  the  Boghaz.  Its  earlier  course  to  south 
of  the  Lake  lay,  I  believe,  somewhat  to  east  of  its  present  course,  and 
close  under  the  Sidi  Salem— Mesk—Bunduk— Haddadi  chain  of  mounds. 
It  probably  passed  close  to  Tida. 

The  Athrihitic  Nile,  which  bounded  the  Lower  Sebennytic  Nome  on  the 
east,  cannot  well  be  the  Bahr  Shibin — at  least  not  the  lower  course  of  that 
stream,  despite  its  present  independent  estuary;  for  no  mounds  rise  on  its 
banks.  We  must  identify  the  Athribitic  arm  rather  with  the  upper  Shibin, 
continued  by  the  Bahr  Tirah  past  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  to  an  artificial 
estuary  (-v/reuSoo-To/ioi/)  now  blocked.  The  actual  channel,  in  which  the 
Athribitic  Nile  flowed  in  its  lower  course,  may  still  be  seen,  dry,  but  with 
dykes  well  preserved,  sweeping  past  the  mounds  of  Nimra,  Mansur,  and  Nus 
in  succession.  To  come  on  this  conspicuous  ancient  channel  was  a  complete 
surprise,  since  neither  maps  nor  local  authority  had  given  me  any  warning  of 
it.  I  paced  it  at  several  points  in  the  five  mile  stretch  which  I  followed,  and 
found  its  average  breadth  to  be  about  350  feet. 

Ptolemy  places  so  much  ground  between  the  Athribitic  and  Busiric  Niles, 
and  in  particular  the  Nome  and  City  of  Mendes,  that  I  cannot  see  how  to  regard 
the  lower  part  of  the  existing  Damietta  Nile  as  the  Busiric,  or  its  mouth  as 
the  Pathmetic.  Unless  Ptolemy's  authority  is  to  be  rejected  in  a  matter  of 
broatl  division,  on  which  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  resident  in  the  country  could 

-"  Ptolemy  makes    it   clear  that   Sebonnytns       Terhaps  the  Sebennytic  estuary  was  so  called 
itself  was  not  on  this  Nile,  in  spite  of  the  name       after  the  Lower  Sebennytic  Nome, 
of  the   estuary;    but   was   on    the    Athribitic. 
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go  wrong,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  Busiric  arm  and  the  Pathmetio 
estuary  should  be  placed  in  the  region  of  Lake  Menzala  :  and  the  Mendesian, 
Tanitic,  and  Pelusiac  estuaries  be  located  still  further  east.  Overcrowding  of 
the  Eastern  Delta  with  Nile  arms  need  not  result  if  it  be  remembered  that 
the  Mendesian  ami  Tanitic  (Sanitic  ?)  -^  were  rather  estuaries  than  arms, 
according  to  all  accounts,  and  probably  branched  off  low  down. 

The  anly  ancient  channel  that  the  lower  reaches  of  the  actual  Damietta 
Nile  can  therefore  represent  is  the  artificial  iJiolkos,  which  Ptolemy  places 
between  the  Pineptimic  and  Phatmetic  (Pathmetic)  estuaries. 


THE   NOMES. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  shew  how  I  propose  to  arrange  the  three 
Nomas  on  the  map: — (1)  The  rhthendic  between  the  lower  course  of 
the  Rosetta  Nile  (ancient  Taly)  and  the  Bahr  Nashart.  (2)  The  Lover 
Sebcnnytic  (temp.  Hadrian)  between  the  Bahr  Nashart  and  the  Bahr  Tirah. 
(3)  The  Lmmr  Diospolite  (temp.  Hadrian)  between  the  Bahr  Tirah,  and  the 
Damietta  Nile,  the  old  IHolkos.  The  southern  limits  must  be  left  uncertain. 
On  the  north  was  the  sea.  For  the  last  named  Nome  and  its  limits  there  is 
of  course  no  authority  in  Ptolemy.  It  is  necessary  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
this  omission. 

The  authority  for  the  separate  existence  of  an  Inferior  Diospolite  Nome, 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian  at  any  rate,  is  the  Nome  coinage  ;  for  the  existence 
of  Diospolis,  the  town,  apart  from  Pachnemounis,  we  can  point  to  the  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  Hierocles.  Therefore  the  contention  of  de  Rougd  (and  H. 
Brugsch),  that  there  was  not  more  than  one  Nome  in  question,  and  that 
Pachnemounis  and  Diospolis  are  two  forms  of  the  name  of  only  a  single 
town,  is  untenable.  But  there  is  probably  this  much  basis  for  it.  (1)  In 
Pharaonic  times  there  was  but  one  Nome  covering  all  the  area  in  question, 
that  of  Pi-Kken-amen,  the  seventh  in  the  hieroglyphic  lists  (de  Rouge  op.  cit. 
p.  115  ff.),  which  lay  north  of  the  twelfth  Nome  (Sebennytus),  and  ex- 
tended to  the  sea.  Of  the  full  name  of  this  Nome,  Pachnemounis  is  a 
Graecized  rendering ;  and  Diospolis  is  an  exact  translation  of  its  abbreviated 
name,  Pi-Ainen.  (2)  If  we  follow  Ptolemy's  authority  implicitly,  we  must 
assume  that  there  was  but  one  Nome  again  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  that 
of  Sebennytes  Inferior  with  Pachnemounis  for  capital.  That  is  to  say,  a  more 
complicated  arrangement,  made  perhaps  only  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  had 
again  been  simplified,  and  the  Inferior  Diospolite  Nome  had  ceased  to  have 
a  separate  existence,  (3)  Under  the  Hadrianic  arrangement  two  Nome 
capitals  were  needed  and  the  two  seem  to  iiave  borne  names  of  equivalent 
meaning,  derived  alike  from  the  old  Nome-name. 

Which  of  these  two,  then,  was  the  original  capital  of  Pharaonic  times  ? 

-'  In  s[)itfi  of  the  easy  confusion  I  do  not  feel  Taly,  which  certainly  flowed  very  near  Sais  :  for 
sure  that  Herodotus'  'Saitic'  mouth  ought  to  '  Bolbitiuic '  is  the  epithet  of  the  estuary  only, 
be  read  Sanitic.     He  has  no  other  name  foi-  the       not  of  the  stream. 
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If  either,  tlie  present  indications  are  clearly  in  favour  of  the  city  which  stood 
on  Tell  al-Halamun,  i.e.,  in  my  view,  the  Diospolis  of  later  times.  The  city 
on  Kum  Khaiiziri  is  beyond  doubt  of  later  foundation.  Indeed  it  may  well 
be  not  earlier  than  Roman  Imperial  time,  to  judge  by  the  remains  on  the 
level  of  its  basal  mud.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  when  the  old  Lower 
Sebenuytic  Nome  was  divided,  a  new  capital  was  constituted  on  Khanziri, 
on  which  the  old  Pharaonic  name  was  conferred  in  the  Graecized  form, 
Pachnemounis.  The  earlier  capital,  now  the  centre  of  the  eastern  half  only, 
the  original  Pi-khen-amen  or  Pi-amen,  had  come  to  be  best  known  under 
the  Greek  translated  form,  ])io.spolis.  When  the  earlier  Nome  arrangement 
was  restored  by  the  Antonines,  the  m.ore  central  Pachnemounis  was  found 
the  more  convenient  capital  and  it  remained,  after  all,  capital  of  the  reunited 
Nomes.  It  was  perhaps  the  remote  position  of  the  old  capital  close  to 
the  eastern  border  that  led  in  the  first  instance  to  the  division  of  the 
Lower  Sebennytic  Nome.  When  a  new  capital  had  come  into  existence  on 
Khanziri,  it  was  probably  found  central  enough  for  both  Nomes,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  separation,  which  necessarily  involved  extra  expense  and 
complication  of  the  administrative  machine,  was  seen  to  be  superfluous. 

D.  G.  Hogarth. 


[I  greatly  regret  that,  until  the  above  was  in  its  final  proof,  I  did  not 
know  of  M.  G.  Daressy's  article  in  Bev.  Arch,  iii"^^  Serie,  25,  p.  195;  and  I 
must  offer  all  apology  to  a  scholar  better  fitted  than  myself  to  discuss  these 
Coptic  questions.  M.  Daressy  has  covered  much  of  my  ground  and  antici- 
pated me  in  many  points,  especially  in  the  identification  of  Phragonis, 
Agnou,  and  the  two  mid-Delta  Niles.  I  would  gladly  accept  his  general 
situation  for  Pachnemounis  and  place  it  precisely  at  Haualid,  were  his 
reading  of  the  Equivalents  List  in  this  connection  open  to  less  objection. 
I  believe  he  is  right  in  identifying  the  Leontun  of  that  List  with  Buto,  and 
so  supplying  a  see,  which  is  well  known  to  have  existed  till  Arab  times : 
but  the  further  equation  with  Dautaua  is  less  convincing,  entailing  as  it  does 
a  MS.  correction  and  the  elevation  of  a  little  mound  of  no  obvious  import- 
ance to  the  honours  of  Ruto.  So  much  does  M.  Daressy  feel  this  last 
objection  that  he  suggests  that  the  Butonic  oracle  was  nevertheless  at  Farain, 
and  so  anticipates  me  in  the  confusion  of  Buto  with  Phragonis,  though  on 
other  grounds.  His  low  estimate  of  Ptolemy's  authority  will  perhaps  lead 
him  to  suggest  Diospolis  for  Khanziri.  I  own  to  too  much  respect  for  the 
Alexandrian  geographer  to  admit  this.  Space  does  not  allow  me  to  add 
more  than  that,  had  I  known  of  M.  Daressy's  article  in  time,  I  should  have 
confined  myself  to  points  on  which  I  differ  from  it,  and  to  an  account  of  the 
actual  mounds. — D.  G.  H.] 
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UNPUBLISHED  INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  THP]  CYZICUS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

1.  At  Robert  Oolleg.^  Bebek,  Constantinople,^  small  stele  0-36  x  0-6& 
(letters  0015)  with  relief  of  sacrifice  to  Apollo  Citharoedus  by  a  number 
of  worshipjiers  arranged  in  rows  above  each  other  :  the  inscription  is  much 
worn  : 

lOAn  .  O  Mr}v]68Q)[p]o<; 

Ill  II  III  I II I  run  I  v'rrepl 

A  iNIO  .  .  OYAIOct)////  'A7ro\]Xo}vio[v  t]ov  Aio(f)[<ivTov '^ 
lllll/llll/lllll/OIiKA\l/li 

////NilMEKAZTHNHE////  'A7r6\X(o]vc  MeKaar-qpto  e[vxnv- 

The  epithet  may  be  connected  with  the  river  name  Macestus,  Mecistus, 
with  which  again  wc  may  compare  the  Lesbian  mountain  Macistum,  and 
the  name  Macestis  in  Le  Bas  1127.  The  Macestus  valley  is  possibly  the 
provenance  of  both  the  Bebek  stelai.  A  long  series  of  votives  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Crateanus  {Arch.  Zeit.  1875,  162),  is  said  to  come  from  a  spot  three 
hours  from  Manyas  and  nine  from  Balukiscr.  I  was  told  also  by  Mr,  Bunning 
of  Susurlu  that  many  of  the  Van  Branteghem  antiquities  were  found  9,t  a  spot 
near  Omarkeui. 

2.  Panderma,  in  private  house  :  funeral  banquet  stele,  letters  003. 
AnOAAnNIEAIOrENOYS  'ATToWwi/te  d^^ioyevov^ 

XAiPE  a;"^p^- 

3.  Ih.  Very  late  banquet  stele  of  degraded  style. 

VnOMNHMBAiBIOYEYTYXAOE 
HZENAYTHOYIOZBAIBIOZrAAATHZ 

'T7r6/j,vr)/n{a)  '^ai^iov  Euru^a  o  e[7rot- 
rjcrev  auTo3  o  u/09  Bat'/Sto?  TaXarT/v. 

In  lino  1  MNHM  are  ligatured,  in  line  2  JH  in  monogram.  All  but 
the  first  word  is  written  on  a  rough  tooled  surface,  which  suggests  that  the 
stele  has  been  used  before. 

'  Soe  J./A.V.  xxiii.  87  (33).     Tliat  iiisiriiitioii  sliould  riad  x«P'<^'''T)p<o. 
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4.   l*aii(lerm:i,  in    private    liosst'ssion,  steU;  0-02  x  0-82,  with  high   relief 

(Fig.  1)  of  good  work  ^  representing  Zeus  with  eagle,  standing   by  altar  and 

sacred  tree,  and  approached  by  a  worshipper:  the  altar  is  adorned   with    a 
relief  representing  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull. 


Fn..  -1. — SlELE   .\T  Pandei!.m.\. 

Inscribed  (letters  003). 

(«)  (above  relief) 

ZEYSXAAAZlOZZnzr 

rniAi'^M      OY 

'Etti  Aiov[vcri]ov 
(h)  (below) 

OPAKIOKnMHTAITnGEnTHNlTHAAHNKAOl 
RPaZANYnEPEYKAPniAZKAIABAABlAITDNKAPnaN 
KAIYnEPYriElAZKAIiaTHPlAITnNrEOKTEITnNKAl 
TnNZYNEPXGMENnNEniTONGEONKAIKATOIKOYNTnN 

OPAKIANKnMHN 
MEIAIAIZTPATnNOZTnOEnKAITOIZKnMHTAIZ 
AlOIKHIAZnPaTOITHNITHAAHNEKTnNIAinNEnAN 
rEIAAMENOSAnOKATEZTHIEN 

-  I  .1111  imlclitoil  tr>  Mv.  H.iulorson  I"!  tliis  ph  )to{,'raiih. 
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®paKioKO)fjif]Tai  TM  deoj  tijv  art'jWrfv  KaOi- 
epoocrav  virep  evKapirla^  kciI  af3Xa/3ia>i  rwv  KapwMv 
Kol  inrep  vyi€ia\  koi  acoTrjpca'i  t6)v  yeoKTeiTcoi'  Kai 
Twv  c-uvep)^op€i'(ov  eirl  rov  Oeoi'  Kal  KaroiKovvTcov 

HpaKiav  K(OfXT]i'. 
MetS/a?  ^TpdT(t)vo<i  t&J  Ocm  Kal  roi['i  /ctoj/XTyrai? 
hiOLKt}aa<i  7rpo)TO<i  rijv  aTi^Wifv  eV  twv  ISicov  eirav- 
y€iXap€vo<;  inroKaTearrjcrev. 

Zeus  Chalazios  {y^dXat^a),  obviously  a  brother  of  Hyetios,  Brontaios,  is 
elsewhere  unknown,  tliough  Apollo  bore  the  title  at  Thebes  [Fhoims,  p.  321, 
Bekker).  The  epithet  Sozon,^  here  used  in  a  deprecatory  sense  after  Chalazios, 
to  imply  the  (sender  of  and)  protector  from  hail,  is  common  further  south 
(cf.  Ramsay,  G.  B.  Phrygia,  I  2(32). 

The  '  Thracian  village '  ^  is  known  from  Plutarch's  account  of  the 
Mithradatic  siege  as  the  site  of  LucuUus'  camp  ( Vit.  Lucull.  10)  ;  as  the 
camp  was  within  sight  of  the  besieged  and  cut  off  Mithradates'  communica- 
tions with  Asia,  the  site  may  perhaps  be  placed  on  the  high  ground  east  of 
the  isthmus,  at  or  near  Mahmunkeui.  The  stone  has  been  for  some  years 
in  Panderma,  and  I  could  get  nothing  but  vague  answers  as  to  its  provenance. 


Fig.  2. — Stkli;  ai   Kazakkkui. 


A  broken  stele  of  Zeus  found  by  Mr.  Henderson  at  Kazakkeui  on  the  lake  of 
Manyas  shews  the  same  type  slightly  modified  :  it  is  common  all  over  the 
district.     In  this  example  the  bull  and  sacrificer  are  actual  figures. 


3  The  eds  ff(i(<i>v  is  described  (with  a  bihlio-       (Apoll.  Khod.  i.  1110),  but  the  '  Thracian  gate  ' 
graphy)in  B.C.H.  xxvi.  220.  of  ]'liny  N.H.   xxxvi.  33  is  to  be  refeired  to 

♦  Cf.  also  the  ' Thracian  harbour'  at  Cyzicus       Byzantium  ;  cf.  Xiph.  Ixxiv.  14. 
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For  the  terms  of  tlie  first  dediciitiou  we  may  compare  C.I.G.  2054: 
virlp  tP]<;  eavTov  aoiTi^plwi  teal  tmi>  Ihtwu  u^nreXwv  ;  Dumont,  Inner,  de  hi 
Thrace,  p.  45G,  1 1 1' ,  42  :  virep  I8ia<;  a(t)TT)pia<;  koI  tmv  ^ovcov  ;  aiul  Brit. 
Mus.  Excnvationa  in  Cyprus,  p.  97,  No.  7  :  y7re[p  t//9  o-w]T?/p/a<?  tov  'Afxadov- 
(riQ)[v  StJ/xov^  Kal  tmv  KapiTwv. 

yeoKTeiTui  are  also  mentioned  in  C.I.G.  3605  B.  (Gonen),  where  they  are 
distinguished  in  tiie  same  way  from  the  villagers.  They  may  have  leased 
lands  from  the  Cyzicene  government  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  village. 

The  '  assembly  of  the  god  '  is  paralleled  by  the  tov  deov  a-vvayayyT]  of 
Conze,  Lesbos,  pi.  xix,  and  still  more  closely  by  Luders  45,  crufiTropevofMevoi 
Trap  Aia   Teriov. 

The  original  of  this  inscription  was  probably  set  up  by  the  Ktofiapxt'a 
(cf.  Dumont,  316,  C.I.G.  3420,  3461  b'')  in  the  hipparchate  of  Dionysius,  who 
is  elsewhere  unknown  ;  the  more  ambitious  dedications  of  the  Cyzicene  are 
frequently  dated  in  this  way.  Of  this  old  inscription  only  the  tirst  two  lines 
remain,  the  lower  mutilated  by  the  sinking  for  the  relief,  which,  with  the 
re-engraving  of  the  dedication,  represents  the  restoration  by  Meidias. 

His  own  inscription  designates  him  as  first  dioiketes,  so  we  may  infer 
that  in  the  interval  the  Thrakia  Kome  had  been  raised  from  a  simple  village 
to  a  borough  {8toiK7]a-i<i,  cf.  Str.  629)  ;  the  corporation  of  such  a  Siot/cqai';^ 
including  Stot/cT^T/;'?,  jpafM/jLarev'i,  five  Siukovoi,  and  the  inevitable  oivo(f>v\a^, 
dedicate  a  stele  found  at  Debleki  near  Panderma,  and  published  in  Ath. 
Mitth.  X.  203  (9)  :  we  may  compare  also  the  development  of  the  [j^wpot  at 
Laodicea  (Ramsay  C.  B.  Plirygia  i.  1,  36).  There  were  both  ■^copoi  and 
KMfiai  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzicus,  cf  Berlin  Cat.  Sculp.  835  {A.-E.M. 
XX.  73). 

The  curious  association  of  the  god  and  the  villagers  in  the  dedication  is 
met  with  again  in  B.G.H.  xvii,  520  (1)  Aa  v\fri(rTq)  Kal  rto  x^PV-  ■'■*  ^^ 
characteristic  of  a  village  population  worshipping  an  ancestral  hero  or  earth 
god. 

5,  Aidinjik,  at  the  Armenian  church:  fragment  0'42x0"32,  letters 
irregular,  about  0'04. 

AIAc|)€  6€<Tt<i]  Bia(f)e[pov<ra 

OMeilOY  A]o/ieT(oi/ 

I^AITCjJN  fcal  TOiv  \t€k- 

NOJNAY  voiv  av[jov. 

6.  lb.  Marble  step  1"29  x  0  40  in  mezarlik,  east  of  the  road  to  Panderma, 
letters  0  03. 

MHTPOAnPE    MHTPOAnPOY  M-qTpoZcope  ^IrjTpoBcopov 
X  A I P  E  X"^P^- 

EAENH    noZEIAinnOY  'EXev-q  Uoa-eiSi-mrov 
XAIPE  X"'^P^- 


'  Cf.  vpwTOKoin'fiTris  J.H.a.  xvii.    292.  (70)  Kebsud.     The  word  is  discussed  at  snme  length  in 
J.H.S.  xxii.  359. 
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7.  Mihallitcii,  Tumbekli   Dj.inii  :  shib  fonuing  lintel  of  doorway,  letteis 
irregiilar,  about  0'04  and  of  late  form. 


HAI 

ONAN 

OCH 

e€NTO 

MEAON 

OAOC 

HOCMH 

S 

8. 

lb. 

In 

mosque  wall  : 

irag 

ment,  letters 

5  irregular, 

about  004. 

eNOAK 

ti>6a  K[aTUK€t.Tat 

060 

Heo[8(i)pa 

?  Bca-K- 

ONI 

6jn[a(Ta  ? 

9.  Mihallitcii,  garden  of  Hoshkadem  Djainisi  :  funeral  banquet  stele, 
0-61  X  0-50,  letters  0  1 5. 

nOTAMHN  UoTd/jLwv 

AIKAHHA  'AaKXrjird 

XAIPE  X«^Pf- 

Near  it  is  an  uninscribed  (?)  stele  with  reliefs  of  (1)  banquet,  (2)  horse- 
man, and  the  milestone  published  by  Perrot  Oalatie,  1,  91)  (G2)  from 
Tchaniatidra. 

10.  lb.  Near  Hoshkadein  Djamisi  :  base  0o.Sx049,  letters  0*02,  with 
relief  of  tripod. 

())IAI1TA  <^i\iaTa 

HPOKPATOY?  'HpoKpdTovi. 

11.  lb.  In  private  house  :  worn  banquet  stele,  O'oO  X  0*37,  letters  O'Olo  ; 
(the  reading  is  very  doubtful.) 

APTEMriNEPMA  'Aprefiwv'EpJlai^] 

EPMACY         PET  'Eppdov  [0  .   ■   ■   • 

My  reading  of  the  inscription  in  the  wall  of  the  Ulu  Djami  agrees  in 
every  respect  with  Munro's  {J.lf.S.  xvii,  271)  except  in  the  first  word,  which 
I  read  EH  I  (with  Cichorius,  Ath.  Mitth.  xiv.  247,  15).  The  Dindynius 
referred  to  can  hardly  be  the  Cyzicene. 

Perrot's  inscription  Gl  {O'ldatie  i.,  p.  9<S)  lies  in  the  Oreek  churchyard  :  it 
is  possibly  to  be  restored  : 

el  hi  Tt?  dyo^pda-Tj  to  fivyj/J,a  tov[to  .  .  .  |  diroTeiaei]  Xoyupiv  b,Ti 
K\r)pov[6/xoi^  8oK€i. 
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12.  Tllubad,  outside  Ciic;issi:ui   liousc  :  uiarblc  slab,  iijuch   worn,  0"8.3  x 
0-5 1,  letters  00. 

////NOTOICArAOII 
////ClEjePONKATAOE 
//7/rEINGCTOJIIA  CA 

YP4)AYCTEIN0CAIWCI^E 
AIOINOYEIA  .   I 
ONOMOC  .  10  .  . 

K\r)po]v6(iJ,)ot<i  ?  ' Aya6r}[/Mepov  el  Be  Tt? 

To\/jLij]a(€)i  erepov  KaTaOe[aflai    .    . 

y  fi€Td]yeii'  e'crrco  Tra[t'U)\rj]<;  a[vTO^   .    .    . 

A]vp.  <I>ayo-Teti/ov  eavTw  ^0)v  (?)  eYTTolrjcrei' 

\i6ivov  ? 
K\rip^ov6p.o<i 

A  M.  Aur.  Fuustiiius  is  hypepliebarcli  in  C.I.G.  3(>0o,  wiiicb  probably 
dates  fiom  Sevcius  Alexander,  since  the  Asiarcli  there  mentioned  appears  as 
stratcgos  on  an  unpiiblished  medallion  of  that  emperor  in  my  collection. 

\?>.   II).   Ronnd  pedestal  OoO  high,  Ool  diam.,  letters  OOo. 

OYZIEinMLNOZ  ?  'ApreiJ.]ov<i  iepoip.evo<i 

EKTHNIAinN  €k  tmv  iSi'cop 

14.  Ulubad,  outside  Circassian  house:  large  fragment  of  stele  with 
moulding,  much  worn,  apparently  a  psephisma  of  Imperial  date. 

The  lieading  jjrobably  read  : 

'Aya6fj]  Tu)(^r)  |  [eBo^ev  t&J  B't]fiw,  etc.,]  €laT}y\[r](Tafj,eva)v  rwv  ap-)(OVT<ov 
TrdvTwv,  ypafifiuTevjovTO^,  etc.,  cf  Ditt.  Si/ll.-  JiOo,  time  of  Caligula. 

15.  Ulubad,  in  a  Greek  house  wall:  slab  046  X  OSS,  letters  irregular, 
possibly  te.xts  from  scripture,  cf  Ramsay,  C.  B.  Pliryyvt,  Nos.  674 — 6. 

Toy  Oy ( 

4    9  »  T5  0  N  T 

c  "vovrsi oYAPOhJ 

(  X  OTOCKaTO 
T(-  (  I  -V-  I  C  i<  V 

V  T  K  On/c  I 
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16.  Issiz  Han,  left  of  entrance  :  in  well  cut  letters  OOfi  high. 

ereNONToerNHAiiN 

17.  Aboulliond,  pavement  of  street:  fragment,  letters,  003. 

MAPE  Map€[ivo<i  ?  'Epfxo- 

rAKAhni  yd^  Kal [Ae- ? 

KAflOYZT  KUTTOV^;  T[rjv  (tto-  '. 

ANZYNHA  av  avv  7ra[pa- 

EYHEKTn  (TK[evy  e«  tw\v 

NEZT  Ihloiv  ci\vefTr\r)(Tev. 

18.  Ih.  Small  base  in  wall  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  island. 

ArAOHITYXHI  'A.r^adrjil^vxni' 

AYTOKPATOPIKAI  KvroKpdTopt  Kai- 

SAPIAAPIANni  aapi  ' ASpiavwL 

OAYMflinSnTH  'OXv/j,7ri(oi  a-wTr}- 

PIKAIKTIZTH  pi  teal  KTiarr). 

In  line  4  TH  in  monogram. 

A  similar  inscription  from  Aboulliond  is  published  in  J.H.S.  xvii,  270 
(11).  The  formula  is  common  all  over  the  district,  which  is  rich  in  Hadrianic 
associations. 

19.  Tchamandra  Chiflik,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macestus  above  Mihal- 
litch  :  banquet  stele  0-34  x  0-64,  letters  0-02. 

MENEKPATH  MeveKparrf 

AnOY    XAIPE  'A7t'oi/ x«*P^- 

Before  the  house  stand  two  large  Corinthian  capitals  of  fairly  good  style, 
which  were  found,  like  the  stele,  on  the  spot.  The  mile-stone  found  here  by 
Perrot  {Galatie,  i,  99,  (62)),  suggests  that  the  road  from  Cyzicus  to  Lopadium 
crossed  the  river  at  this  point :  there  is  still  a  road  from  Tchamandra  by 
Top-hissar,  (where  the  northern  tributary  of  the  Tarsius  is  crossed  by  a 
Byzantine  or  early  Turkish  bridge)  and  Akchebunar  to  Panderma ;  but 
there  is  no  ford  at  Tchamandra  :  the  site  may  represent  the  Mandrae  of 
Hierocles. 

Ergileh,  near  the  south-east  corner  of  Lake  Manyas :  The  following 
stelai,  all  found  just  above  the  village,  are  interesting  evidence  of  the  state 
of  Greek  culture  in  the  Cyzicene  :  the  work  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
average  stelai  from  Cyzicus,  and  the  names  without  exception  Greek.  The 
name  Ergileh  suggests  Heraclea  (cf.  Eregli). 

20.  Broken  banquet  stele  0-45  x  0'55,  letters  003. 
ct)EiHIAO^THiEcl)ECIOY  'E]</>e(r7;tSo9  rrf^  'Efjyeaiov 
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21.   Do.  0  47x0-40,  letters  0-02. 
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'ApT€/JL(o  Mei^eHpuTov 


AioSoopov 
Xalpe. 


APTEMHMENEKPATOY 
XAIPE 

22.  Do.  0-7oxOy7,  letters  0-03. 

MOIIXION 

AIOAHPOY 

XAIPE 

23.  Do.  0-Gl  X  0-48,  letters  002. 


nOAAflAIONYZIEGEaNAIONYZlOY 

NIEGEHNMEIAIOY    XAIPE 
OZ    XAIPE    XAIPE  . 

AJTroX-Xo)-      Aiovvaie     ^ecov  Aiovvaiov 
Pie  ®ea}v-      M.ei8iov  yalpe. 

24.  Stele  with  two  reliefs  (broken  on  both  sides)  075  x  029,  letters  O'Olo. 


(relief  of  banquet  scene) 
ZKAHn 

ENANA 

(relief  of  two  persons  seated 
facing  a  stele  between  them) 
ZKAHHAAHM 
AIPEKAIZ.  TEH 

APHZOTITOY 
I    ZEMOIXAIPEIN 
ZEBIHZ 


'A]o-/c\?77r[a 
M.^evdvh\^pov 


W.^aKK-q-ira  ATjfji.[r)Tpiov 
X](^^P^'  'c^''  ^\y]  T^.w  {irapohelra, 
^]a/c»779  oTi  Tov[jo  TO  aejxvov 
etTre]?  ifJi-ol  x^^P^^^  [e'lveKev 


25.  Eski  Manyas  castle:  built  into  the  wall,  slab,  left  of  entrance, 
letters  0  02. 

04)0¥ZAK0A0¥  .  .  .  N  (f)iXoa]6<f>ov<;  dKoXov[eoO]i'[Ta<: 

THKAA¥AIO¥iENO(j)nN  .   .   .   tjJ  KXav8iov  Bevo<f)Mv[TO^ 

"'ZEinPOZHNOYK€ct)HKAN  .      Siax(ol]pi(rec7rp6<;  tjv  ovk  €<f>i)Kav. 

In  line  3  HN,  HK  are  ligatured,  Y  placed  inside  0.  tH  perhaps  repre- 
sents a  lapidary's  confusion  of  JH  Tl. 

Philosophers  are  mentioned  also  at  Apollonia  (J.H.S.  xvii,  268,  5)  and  in 
another  inscription  from  Eski  Manyas  (Jicv.  Arch.  N.S.  xxxiv,  102,  7).  The 
latter  stone  is  now  built  into  the   wall  of  the  mosque.     My  copy  supplies  n 
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at  the  end  of  line  4,  and  reads  HZ  for  hNE  in  line  7,  and  XZTAZEHZ  in 
line  9.  The  inscription  porhaj)S  read  ?  MayviX\r]]<i  (f)i\oa6[(f>ov]  Ovydrepa 
[eiV  T^/]I^  rrrarplha  ev[a€^eiav  kuI  <f)i^XoTec/uLiav  evBei^a/j.ii'ijv,  too  avBpid[vTo^ 
7r\r)(Tiovl]  T^9  fjtrjTp6<;  av[rP]^,  By]/ii]oaia  iiri/J.eXrjdeluTO'i  t//?  dv]aaTdaeQi<i 
To[v  dvhpidvro<i  rov  helvo<i. 

26.  Hodja  Bunar,  west   wall  of  church  :  funeral   ban((uet   stele,  067 X 
0-47,  letters  0-02. 

AHMHTPie    Z€NCl)NOC  Arj/xrjTpie  Bevcovo'i 

A I P  X]a^>[e. 

27.  Ih.  Wall  of  chapel  of  Piinagia  :  broken  cippus,  about  0"55  diam., 
letters  003. 

YHOMNHMA  'TTrofivrjfia 

.  Y  .  niOYAMAPAN  0]u[\]7rtou  'Aiiiapav[T- 

O  .  OKATECKEYA  o[v]  b  KareaKeva- 

CENE  .  ,  TnZn  .  ^  a-ev  e[av]TM  ^(bv. 

28.  lb.  Garden  of  private  house  :  stele  0"80  X  0"3(),  broken  on  both  sides 
and  below,  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  spot:  in  the  pediment  is  carved 
a  female  bust  in  relief :  below  relief  of  (1.)  tree  with  eagle  (r.)  Zeus  in  himation, 
holding  hasta  with  left  hand,  and  extending  patera  over  altar  with  right. 

ZOYKAlZAPOZin  fVl  Apov]aov  Kaicrapof  i7r[7rdp- 

OYEnHNrEI..T  %ou  i7rrjyy€LkaT[o 

IKAITO  At']i'  K'oX  To[t<?  KcofirJTai'i '^. 

The  form  l'Tnrdp')(ov  is  without  precedent  at  Cyzicus,  but  traces  of  a 
possible  ;j^  remain  in  1.  2. 

The  hipparch  is  probably  the  son  of  Germanicus,  of  whose  official  career 
we  have  no  record  (cf.  Dessau,  Prosopographia,  ii,  177).  He  seems  to  have 
lield  some  office  in  Asia  from  C.I.G.  3452,  3612,  C.I.L.  iii,  380.  At  the  date 
of  his  father's  tour  in  Asia  (A.D.  18)  he  cannot  have  been  more  tlian  ten 
years  old,  so  that  the  hipparchate  probably  falls  rather  between  25,  when  he 
was  appointed  praefectus  urbis,  and  33,  when  he  was  murdered  by  Tiberius  : 
his  brother  Caligula  held  the  same  office  at  Cyzicus  in  37  (Ditt.  Syll^  365). 

20.  Sari-Keui  (Zeleia)  in  a  cafe  :  cippus  075  liigh,  0"58  diam.,  letters 
0  04. 

YnOMNHMA  'T-Tr6ixvrjp.a 

KAAAIC0ENO¥C  KaWiadevov^ 

OY    KAAAIC0ENOYC  tJoO  KaXkia6evov<i 

TECKEYACEN  b  KolreaKevacrev 
EAYTW  eavTO). 


TNSCItlPTlONS   FHO.M   TIFK  CYZICUS   NKKiH  I'.Ol'RHOOD.        2'.) 

Tlerc!  also  I  saw  a  native  copy  of  a  stoiio  icatliiig  HeVi?  'OX-Ui/lTrt'of. 

At  (ionen  I  was  slicjwnby  M.  Sj)irakis  a  copy  of  a  scpiilcliial  inscription 
from  the  nc'i<(lil)ourlioo(l  beginning  'T7ro/ij'»;/^«  NiK7]<fi6pov  tov  Moa)(^iov,  which 
is  now  on  its  way  to  the  Impeiial  Miisemn  via  Hriisa.  [  note  it  heie  for  the 
sake  of  recording  its  i)rovcnance. 

.SO.  Haininamli  (above  Cyzicus),  liouse  of  Sali  :  cippus  OSo  high,  0  47 
diani.,  letters  ()()2. 

OMNHMA  'r7r]6fxinjfia 

MM  OAWPOYTOY  Mr][v]o8(opov  toD 

MI-INOAWPOY  MrjvoSwpov 

KAITHZMI-ITPOIAY^  ical  ti']<;  fMrjTpo^  av- 

TOY   MOZ  .  lOY  TOV  Moa[x\tov 

THZ    MI-INOAWPOY  t/"}?  Mr^vohdiipov 

X  A!  PETE  Xat>eTe. 

.SI.  Haraklii  (Kapii  Dagh),  about  an  hour  above  the  village  on  a  spur  of 
Klapsi  :  rough  bouhhjr,  inscribed  in  hirge  letters  (the  P  is  0  27  higli). 

OPOC  opo^ 

A      0  'A%i/59?) 

I  saw  no  marble  or  worked  blocks  of  any  sort,  so  the  stone  may  mark 
the  boundary  of  a  person  unknown. 

Other  evidence  points  to  a  small  ancient  site  at  Harakhi.  I  was  sliewn 
in  a  cafe  a  fragment  of  a  poor  stele  of  Artemis  with  torch  (a  dedication  to  tiie 
6ea\  (f)(i)a(f>6po<;  from  Porto  Palio  is  published  in  Af/i.  Mitth.  ix.  6.*i)  and  a 
small  relief  of  Zeus  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the  school.  I  was  told  also  that 
a  marble  statuette  of  Pan  and  slab  graves  had  been  found  ;  .slight  remains  of 
a  Byzantine  castle  crown  the  headland  above  the  village.  The  name  suggests 
XapuKiov,  though  De  Rustafjaell  calls  the  place  Heraclea  {J.H.S.  xxiii.  175) ; 
this  is  probably  on  the  authority  of  local  antitjuaries,  who  attribute  the  settle- 
ment to  Cretans  from  Heracleum  ;  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  evidence 
for  the  supj)osition. 

32.  Katatopo**  (Kapu  Dagh).  Built  into  belfry  of  church  (S.  Basil), 
relief  of  three  Graces,  flanked  by  youthful  Krotes  holding  drapery  ;  the  com- 
position is  gracefully  balanced  and  the  work  good  :  below   (letters  about  0  04) 

OAONKAAHNBAAIZEKAIMEMNHZOMOY 
o86v  Ka\i)t>  ^liSi^e  Kal  p.e/j,vi]a6  fiov. 
ME  and  MNH  are  ligatured. 

«  Katatofx)   is  the  Shailmily  of    K  icperL's  map.       Similarly    Langaila  -  Kodja    Burgoz    and 
Diavatliy  Shahiii  I'.in},'.!/. 
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33.  Ih.  Ch.  of  tlie  Paiiagia  Decapedistria  :  fragment  built  into  W.  wall, 
letters  0-04. 

WYWIWIMWC  t]c5  v(p  Z(o[(7]i/j,(p 

MW  are  ligatured  ;  a  ligatured  C  after  W  may  have  escaped  me. 
A  worn  slab  in  the  same  church  bears  fragments  of  two  lines  of  letters 
010  high  apparently  NVSVO  |  ASTAT. 

lb.  Fragments  of  door  jambs  inscribed  with  columns  of  letters  004  high, 
twice  published  by  Dr.  Mcrdtmann  from  copies  by  Dr.  Limnios  Ath.  Mitth. 
ix.  27.  (31).  The  letters  arc  now  free  from  plaster,  whicli  I  imagine  to  liave 
been  Limnios'  difficulty,  and  easily  legible. 

(«)   .   .  6)t  fjbev  oirco^  eupo  .   .  . 
{!>)  ercbv  ai'  (^)  tov  .   .   . 

34.  Monastery  of  S.  George,  Egri-dere,  (Kapu  Dagh) :  marble  slab 
€*82x0*50,  with  irregular  Byzantine  lettering. 

+  0eCICAYPlST€  +de<Ti^  Avp(r)).   Te[i;/c/ooi;  ? 

TevS 

KAITHCCONNBIOYAY  ^al  t^<?  (T{v)v^iov  auT(o)v. 

r  Y  P  I  I  w  N  ? 

0€CIC<b<IA(|)€P6CAC|  ^eVi?  8ia(f>epova-a  X{7r)vp{i8(o)v[o<i'i 

STICCVNBIOAYTl  (fcal)  T(rj)<i  avv^lov  avTo{v) 

STONKAIPON  (fcal)  t((o)v  K\{r])pov[6/xcov 

The  church  is  probably  that  mentioned  in  Acta  Patriarchatus  II.  110:  a 
dedication  of  a  well-head  dated  1721  shews  that  the  building  has  only  lately 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  its  present  dilapidated  state, 

35  Langada  (Kapu  Dagh),  church  of  Coemesis :  fragment  0*36  X  0"43, 
letters  0-03 -0-025. 

I  ZHAO  dp]i^ri\o  .... 

ETHNOYMnBA  '        er-qv  dvfio)  /3a  .   .   . 
ZA0ANATOIZ  a  adavdroc^ 

ESAPKOBOPONN  e  aapKo^opov /j,  .   . 

nMATOAAINEON  Tr]wp,a  to  Xalveov  fi  .   . 

AAONTA  AIHTIZEM  /^^^'  ci\Wov  TXacrj  rt?  €/u.[ov  %<»|0f9  KaradeaOac  ? 

flAHNnAYAHZnil  ttXtjv  UavXrj^:  tt  .   .   . 

AETIZANTIAPEIiHAK  el]Be  Tt?  avTia  pi^r}  olk 

KAITEIZEIDATPHW"  kul  reiaeL  iTaTp{l)(p  T[afii€i(p  .... 
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Ligatures  TNH  in  1.  2,  NE  i"  1.  •'>,  NT  in  1.  7.  HW  1.  8.  The  lower  half  of 
the  last  line  has  bei^n  broken  away;  for  thethre.it  in  verse,  of.  Rainsay  C.B. 
Phryf^iix  No.  G57. 

.m   lb.  Block  in  Hoor  0:i7  X  ()"2.S,  letters  0()3. 

ABAZKANTC  A/9acr/cai/To[<? 

S7.  Ih.  Outside  in  wall. 

f  CYMe  +tvfii[(ov 

38.  Ih.  House  opposite  church  :  banquet  stele  0-52  x  0'53,  lettere  0-02, 


KAEnNOI  ....   AEMO 
AIONYZIAZTHIAPXONTOZ 


KXewi/o?  \rov  TX,7/7ro?]\e/io[u. 
Aioi'vcriaf  Tr)<;  'ApyovTO^. 


Ih.  Ch.  of  St.  Athanasius  :  sarcophagus  fragments. 
30.  Letters  0-04. 


AAIAI 

?  OJujWiSi 

ZIMIT 

?  'Ovr]](rifi(7}) 

XPYZO 

^pucro[0efii8i 

YI-'AIM 

VLO)  A(r))fi[rjTpccp 

1.  4  is  fragmentary. 

40.  Letters  0-04. 

YHGI 

'T7r6fi[vT)/j,a 

AYlSOY 

Av{p)  Ov  .  .  . 

APTOI 

apT07r[a»\oi/ 

41.  Letters  0-07. 

NBAH 
ZK  ^ 
RHPETHCE 

riH  and  HC  are  ligatured. 


?  €T€po]v  ^Xr][6iii/ai  ttXtjv 
.   .    a]?  /c(e) 

VTrrjpeTT)  'E.e[j3i]pa)  ? 


Monastery  of  Panagia  Galatiane/  Calami  (Kapu   Dagh) :    sarcophagus 
fragments. 


^  The  titlf  oC  tlie  Vii<;iii  is  ileiived  from  the       the  latter  is  attested  by  remains  of  a  marble 
'  iiiilkstoiie  '  which   forms  the  chief  atti-actioii       tessellated  pavement, 
■of   the   church.     The  ancient  niaguihcence  of 
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42.  0-68x0 -34-,  letters  0-035. 

MA  TTr6/iivrj]/u,a 

ZTYN  Al  KOZA  YTOY  tov  Sett-o?  kuI  t/}]?  'yvvaLKO'i  avrov  .  .  . 

K  NUN  A  YTflN  A  ANTHNI  Kal  tmv  t€]kv(i)v  avrcov  A.'Avt(ovi[ou 

nOYKAANTHNlOY  1  <Pc\o7r]7rov  K{e)  A.'AvTOiuiov  [.    .    .    . 

OIZAANTHNIOZ  Kal]  oU  A.'Avtwvlo<;  [eTriTpeyfrei 

Tot9  Be  aW]oi<i  aTrayopevQ)  et[Se  Tf?,  etc. 

In  line  3  NT  is  ligatured  :  !.  6  is  restored  from  very  distinct  remains  of 
the  tops  of  the  letters. 

43.  0-62x0-34,  letters  0-05. 

i_i_NEA  0  KaT€(TKe]vaa€v  ea[vTa} 

KAAHMOKP  Kal]  KX.  A7//Ao«:p[tT&> 

YCOEIAETOAM  tm]  um'    el  Be  To\/jL[7]aei,  etc. 

CEITCl)I6P(jJT  Bd)]<r€i  tm  l€p(oT[dT(p  avveBpiw 

(jJNAAIECON^  t]o)v  aXiewv  {By)v.)[-  -  Kal  virevOvvo^ 

CTYMBCUP  e<7T&>  tc5  Tf;]?  Tvixj3(opv\^ia^  vofiw 

Besides  the  fishers,  guilds  of  fullers  (^^A.  Mitth.  vii.  251  (19)),  weighhouse 
porters  {Ath.  Mitth.  vi.  125,  8),  and  harbour  porters  {Syll.  vii.  164,  4)  are 
known  at  Cyziciis. 

44.  Ih.  0-52  X  0-31,  letters  0-07. 

(a)      All  .  .  .  II  {h)    AILL 
KEYACENE  CINEIA 

TICTOAMHZr  (NE  ligatured) 
(MHC  ligatured) 

TTTOfJivripba]  Avp  ?   .    . 
b  K]aTe(TKeva(Tev  e[auTc5  Kal  Tol<i 
'yov€v](TLv.     el  Bi  rif  To\/ji,rja€[c 

45.  Ih.  Letters  OlO. 

HSZYMB  t]^?  av/j.0[iov 

AlO  .  .   Aio  .   . 

46.  lb.  Outside  church  :  slab  0*80  X  OSO,  letters  OQ. 

nOMNHMA  'T]ir6fivr]fia 

AO¥OI  Uav  l]Xov  o  K[aT€<TK€vaa€v 

0¥TO¥r  1^  t]ovtov  y[vvT} 

CK  AITW  ]?  Kal  Taj[  VIM 

OICAcAvnO  tJo??  Be  \(ot)7ro[t9  dyopeva> 
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47.  Diavatliy  (Kapu  Daglij,  in  church  (S.  George) :  Fragment,  04')  x  060, 
letters  06. 

AYK  •  LA 

KnWAA'ANWK  K(e)  UfoWiavM  K[ai  roh 

EYnEIAET'Z  \onroc<;  (iyop]€vw  elSe  Tf<?  [ToXfi'^aei,  etc. 
EPOYZIA^A  Scoaet  tjj  y[€pov(Tia  (Byv.)  A,  [kuI 

"YGYNOZE  v7r]€udvvo<i  €[(TTai,  etc. 

The  gerousia  at  Cyzicus  is  elsewhere  only  knuwii  from  the  gravestone  of 
a  gerousiast  C.I.G.  3687. 

4S,   Ik  Large  slab  forming  ste|)  to  sanctuary,  letters  0"035. 

I  NET...  01         I    101  ion  [•   •   rf  ixeriiprf  TO  fivr)p,elov  (  Twv  re'l 

EHOYPAN..  NKAITHNK  iTTovpav[LO)]v  kuI  rwv  K[aTaxdo- 

NinNOEHN.  EXOAa  vlcdv  Oewv  [K]€xo\a>[^levoiv  tv- 

XOITOKAIEriAPATOZ  X^^'^°  '^"^  €7rdpaT0(;  [eaTco  av- 

TOZTEK  AirENOSTOEHAYTOY  to?  re  kuI  yiim  to  e^  avrov. 

For  the  formula  cf.  Fojiers  Amer.  Sch.  II.  31  (28),  32  (29,  30;,  237  (216) ; 
Ramsay  C.J>.  Phrygia,  1,  157  (67).  It  varies  between  deov^  .  .  .  exoiro  and 
deoiv  .  .  .  Tv^oi  or  tv^oitov. 

49.  Mihaniona,  by  S.  Nicholas  AIolos :  broken  banquet  stele,  letters  Q-l') 
in  (a),  02.5  in  (h). 

(a)  AIOA.PE  (b)       EMBIAE 

AAOY    XIPE  AAOY   XAIP 

M . . ANAPOZ 
MENANAPOY 

(a)         Ai6B[(o]pe  (b)         "Efi^iXe 

Adov  x{0')^p€.  Adov  %at/3[e. 

M[eu]av8po<i 
yievdvSpov. 

Daos  is  a  common  Phrygian  name,  and  an  epithet  of  Zeus  in  Ramsay 
C.B.  rhrygia,  1,  2,  566  (468):  Suidas  says  that  it  was  the  Phrygian  for  wolf, 
cf.  Apollo  Lycius,  etc. 

For  Embilos  cf.  the  river  god  "Ei/y3ei\o<f  mentioned  in  C.I.G.  3700; 
which  was  found  at  Pandemia;  so  the  river  is  not  likely  to  be  the  Tuzla 
Chai  (as  Ramsay  and  Tomaschek  on  Anna  Comnena,  xiv.  5,  "E/xttj/Xo?),  but 
more  probably  the  Aesepus,  which  is  personified  on  Cyzicene  coins,  and  had 
a  cultus^ ;  Aesepus  also  occurs  as  a  name  in  Michel,  532  (Cyzicus). 


8  Aiisti'l.  1.  570  Dind. 
H..S  — VOL.   XXIV. 
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50.  Peramo,  at  the  Greek  school :  banquet  stele  0'G7  X  075,  letters  002 
AIA0APXOY  'X'yaedpxov 


TOY   HPAKAEIAOY 


rov  'WpaKXelhov. 


51.  Ih.  Large  stele  0'85  x  0*40,  shewing 


five  worshippers 
leading  victim 
to  altar. 


below,  letters  0-012. 


Artemis  in 
short  chiton 
holding  patera 
r.  and  torch  1. 


Apollo 
Githaroedus 
holding 
lyre  1.  and 
patera  r. 


AIONYZIOSHPOAOTOY 
IZOnSAMENOS    PPOOYMOY 
EMAAPTEMIAIPEAIANH 
EYXHN 


Aiovv(Tio^  'HpoBoTou, 
fx]ia6a)adfievo<i  UpoOvfiov 
'Apr^e/xd,  'AprepLiBi  UeStavfj 
evxvv. 


This  stele  was  said  to  be  from  the  monastery  of  S.  Theodore  (between 
Peramo  and  Koum-liman)  where  we  found  the  upper  half  of  a  similar  stele. 
A  votive  stele  of  Artemis  from  Ermeni  Keui  is  })ublished  in  Ath.  Mitth.  x. 
200  (31).     Artemis  monuments  from  Gyzicus  are  collected  in  J.H.S.  xxiii. 

86  (38). 

52.  Ih.  Lower  half  of  prytany  list  (?)  with  moulding  033  X  0-43,  the 
upper  part  erased  and  used  for  later  gravestone,  letters  0'015. 


TeccAPOjNeico 

MNHMHCXXPIN 

AAOK  .  HIO  .NEIKI  ())OIOZ 
2HAA   -aOKAIZniAOZ 

^4i^iOAnPos  fi- 

AIONYZIOZ  ^E^eMAXOY 
AIOKAHS  -B- 

MOYAANTHNIOZOAAAOS 
r  lOYAIOZ  AAPAAN02 
MOYAHIOZ  O^HZIMOS 


c.  S         OY 
nOYAIOZIOYAIANO 
(t)lA0'EAAE:2:ANAP0Z 
I^IAHTOZ  TPO(()IMOZ 
EYEAniZTOZ  TP04)IMO 

-XAEjIANAPOZAPZ 

•EMIAHPOY 
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Teaaapwv  t"TCo[i' 

b. 

A.  Ao/f[/<-]>;'to[«f]  Ne</<:[j;]0opo9 
ZiTJXa  (3'  o  Kal  ZiOi)i\o<i 
M.rjv68(opo<i  /3' 
i\iovvcrio<t  ^leve/Mii'^ov 

M.  Oi;A(7ri09j  ^Autoovio^  (t^ciXXo^ 
T.  'Iou\to9  Adp8avo<; 
M.  OyX7rto<?  'Ovtj(TCfio<; 

(rt)  is  little  better  than  a  graffito. 


r.  'louXfo?  'louX/ai/oO 
^cX6T€(ifio<;)  'AXe'^ai/Spo? 
Met\7/To<?  Tp6(f>tfio<; 
Eue\7rtcrT09  'Vp6(f>ifJ,o<; 
'A\e^av8po<i  'Ap- 
T€fit,8(vpou 


53.   Monastery  of  S.  George,  Koinn  Liuian  :  slab  0'80  x  052,  rude  letters 
about  0  05  h it'll. 


eN0AA€KA 
TAKITei-IOCI 
ANHPHMON€Yct) 
POCYNIKYMI0ICA 


evdaSe  ku- 

ruKLTe  T]  oai- 

a  (/iiijTrjp)  r]n{Si)v  FiV<f>- 

po<TVv{ii)  K(oi,)fJb{r])6laa. 


54-.   Kurshunlu    (Kara    Dagb).      Monastery    of    Panagia    toO    MeyaXov 
'Aypov  : "  fragment  of  sarcophagus  037  x  0"66,  letters  0"045. 

mP-ASKAHH 
ToAMHZHETEPO 
^B(j)TONAE~ 
BAAv^ZEBHI-- 

A]  vp-  \\.aK\T]7r[id8ov 
ei  Se  Tt?]  ToXfiiiarj  €Tepo[v  Karadeadai 
8(oa€i  et?  TO  Ta/jL€iovl]  (^V^-)  ^(f>',  tov  Se  [toutov 
KXrjpovofiov  ?]  BaX.  X€^T]pe[lpov 

ME  ligatured. 


»  Cf.  Fita  Thcophanii  ecJ.  De  Boor.  The 
monastery  was  important  in  Byzantine  times, 
as  the  massive  precinct  wall  with  its  fortified 
gateway,  and  the  remains  of  a  marble  pave- 
ment in  the  church  attest.  Fragments  of  two 
marble  lions  which  I  saw  on  the  spot  suggest 
that  it  was  the  seat  of  the  MVittj^j  TlKaKtavft 
(C.T.O.  3657,  Jth.  Milth.  vii.  152).  though  the 
the  town  of  Placia  can  hardlv  have  stood  here : 


the  Kara  Dagh  slopes  at  this  point  light  down 
to  the  sea,  leaving  no  room  for  till.ago,  and 
Kurshunlu  ekes  out  a  living  by  the  export  of 
charcoal  to  Constantinople.  The  tradition 
that  the  miraculous  picture  of  Kurshunlu  was 
remoTed  to  the  monastery  of  the  Panagia 
Phanerom^ne  of  Kapu  Dagh  is  a  pretty  parallel 
for  the  transference  of  Placiane  to  Cyzicus. 

D  2 
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o5.  Jh.  By  the  door  :  sarc(j{)liaous  slab  \lh  X  083,  letters  abotit  0  ii7. 

Y  n  OM  N  H  H  /\  V7r(')/xv7]fia 

n/\VAOYPA)(^y  llauXouPaxs 

")U.   Jh.  Fragment  letters  O'OI?. 

AYP^MAK  Avp.  Maio[po<i 

hi.  Yenije  Kursluiulu,  in  cliureli :  marble  block  0'52  high  x  OoO  x  50, 
supporting  the  holy  table;  fine  letters  of  early  fourth  century,  0025  liigh  and 
widely  spaced. 

K  T  H  S:  I  A  ^  KxT/ffta? 

B  I  A  N  O  P  I  A  O  Biavopiho 

A  O  H  N  A  I  O  ^  'AOyjvalo^. 

5(S.  Monastery  of  St.  Anna,  east  of  Yenije  :  stele  in  two  fragments, 
(letters  0-02)  :— 

<(.  (inside  the  church)  0'56  X  0-65  :  reliefs,  (above)  banquet  scene,  (between 
11.  2-3)  three  pipers  seated. 

AIOIMETAA^  ^Lacr€lT]ai  o'l  fiera  ^AaKXiridSov  ? 
MHTPOAUP  Tov  Mi]TpoBa}pov 

FFAPMENIZKOZnAP  Uap/jLevia-Koi;  HaplfieviaKov 

MENANAPOIAHMH  MevavBpof;  Ayp-rjlrpiov 

TTOTAMnNAZKH  IloTd/j,Mv  WaKXlrjiridBov 

AZKAHniAAHZN'  'Ao-«XT77rm8>;9  M  .  . 

ENEK  .  A  'Hyiufl  M]€veK[p]d[Tov<i 

h.  (built  mU)  wall,  right  of  door)  0*37  X  025. 

HI  I  'H7t[a9? 

MENE  Mei/€[/c/3aT>;9  ? 

MHTPO  Mr]T  p6[B(opo<; 

MHNO(t)ANH.  .  .  ITH  Mrjvo<f>uvii[^  .   .   .]LTr) 

MEAEAr.  OZAZKA  M€\iay[p]o^  'Ao-/t\[r/7ra  ? 

MHNO<|)IAOZAAIKAEI  Mev6<f>t\o^  AaiK\ei[ov<i 

MHNO(})ANHZAZKAHn  Mr/vocfidm)^  'A(TK\ri7r[d 

EYBOYAOZMHNO(t)ANO  Rv^ovXo^  M'nvo(f)dvo[v 

MHNO(J)IAOinAPM  Mr)v6(f)i\o(:  Uap/ji[ei'i<TKov 

Similar  stelai  with  reliefs  representing  the  bancpiet  of  a  religious 
society    are    to    be     fouml    m    the    Ihitish     Museum    (BJf.    Sca/p.    i.    817, 
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B.CIf.  xvii.  520  (1)  =  ih.  xxiii.  pi.  iv.)  where  a  lower  register  shews 
batKjueters,  pipers,  and  dancers,  B.C.H.  xvii.  545,  32  (Triglia)  Conze  Lesbos, 
pi.  xix.  The  pediment  of  C.lJi.  8699  (Panderma)  contains  a  much  muti- 
lated relief  of  similar  character,  and  an  inscription  from  Sarikeui  {Rev.  Arch. 
1891,  10)  commemorates  the  contributions  of  the  members:  they  are 
variously  called  diaaeiTai  (Conze  Lesbos,  pli.  xviii.  xix.,  B.C.H.  xvii.  545  (32), 
Latyschev,  3(35)  depairevrai  {Sylloyos,  vii.  164,  6,  Rev.  Arch.,  N.S.  xxxvi.,  257, 
both  Serapis  monuments  fromCyzicus)  dvaiaaTai  (Dumont  Inscrr.  de  Thrace, 
p.  442,  110'',  4)      .  epa\  ol  /jberd  B.C.H.  xii.  195  (5)  (Hammamli  by  Manyas). 


59.  Ih.  Two  fragments,  letters  0-0225,  breadth  0-024  with  moulding, 
(a)  0051  high. 

Above — cross  on  orb,  in  angles  of  cross  d)  X  (|)  fl  {4>et<rou  Xptare,  <f>€taov 
Uavayia  ?) 


AOYN  KAlTOer 
CK^"CAPHi()h 


evTavda  ttjv  \  %oi)i/  Koi  to  6v\rf\\(TK0v 
aapKiov 


(b)  0-048  high. 
NO 

ATOYC/VneMI 

(baomacTn 

HMePAN 

6K"hxi\iAe 

eK  AT  ON  TAG 

HncMnTH 


I  dyovaa  7refnr\Trjv  e/SSo/ia? 

r{7)')v  I  -qfxepav  \  CKTrj    ■^cXia'i  \  ckutov- 
TUf  I  T)  TrefXTTTrj. 


60.  lb.  Fragment  letters  0'03. 

TOC 

TONO 

€rEN€T 

erENToe 

CNGAK/ 
^lANAPIAni 
ANNOY€ni 
Y 


€yep€T[o 

.  .  .  .  6 

€v6a  Ka[TdK€iTai  'A\e- 
^avSpia  7n[(rTr)  yvvrj  'Itu- 
dvvov  iirtl^aroKap- 
i6]v  ? 
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//'.  Fragments  of  sarcophagi,  letters  0"10. 

(a)  .    .    AMMA    .    .      (/')   MA      (c^    \\N^P\  =  'A7^oX]\ivapl[ov 

61.  lb.  Slab  with  fillet  in  relief. 

SIIIAMOZXION  ?  Ka]o-7rt'a  Moax^ov, 


XAI 


Xatp[t 


1  nscri'ptions   discovered    hi/    Mr.    Henderson    dnrin;/    (he    continuancr.    of    /he 
survey  of  Cyzicus  in  IQO'i.'*' 

C2.  Yeni  Keui :  fragment  of  Proxenia  stele  USO  x  020  X  O-OH.  with  head  of 
Persephone  and  tunny  in  medallion,  below 


l-i.;. 


FllAGMFM     ■•!      SlKI.K.    Flii'M    CVZlil-. 


?     n6\<?   TOi?  €K<y6]vOlS   TifOTTVpO 

?   €B(OK€  Ti^a<;  ra]^  jeylpafifievas 

The  design  of  the  medallion  is  already  well  known  from  the  coins  of 
Cyzicus  (cp.  Fig.  4  from  the  Ward  Collection  No.  608).  The  later  arms  (the 
altar  of  Persephone,  cf.  Ath.  Mitih.  xviii  355  ff.,  C.I.G.  2158,  and  a  sketch  from 
Cyriac  in  Rubensohn,  Myslerienheiligthumer  p.  166)  correspond  to  the 
torch  substituted  for  the  tunny  as  mintmark  on  the  coins  (cf  Mliller 
Mann.  d'Alex.  p.  223). 

Many  other  examples  of  Proxenia  stelai  with  heraldic  headings,  all 
dating  from   the  4th-3rd  century  B.C.,  are  quoted  in   Ath.  Mitth.  xviii.  355., 


'"  Published  from  photographs  and  impres-  courteous  permission  of   the   Director   of  the 

■ions  communicated  to  me  by  the  finder,  who  Imperial  Museum,  remains  in  Mr.  Hendersou'.s 

very  kindly  undertook  on  my  behalf  a  short  possession, 
journey  into  the  Manyas  plain.     No.  62,  by  the 
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B.C.H.  xiii.  515,  //;.  XX.  541>.  See  also  A.-E.M.  vi.  30,  pi.  III.*^  Our  closest 
parallel  is  the  Panticapaean  stele  from  Cyzicns  {B.C.H.  xiii.  515,  pi.  IX.  =  ^<A. 
Mitth.  vi.  121=  TchinJy  Kiosk  Cut.  Sculp.  114). 

For  the  terms  of  the  decree  we  may  compare  the  simple  formula  of  the 
Cyzicene  Michel  532.  IToXk  (Mavfi  ron)  M>;St/<:ea)  Kal  rolatv  Alcrrjirov 
TraKTii'  KoX  Tolcriv  eKyouoL(Tii>  areXeiijv  etc. 

03.   Cy/icns,  lower  roa<l  :  046  x  025  x  013,  letters  002. 

HNOZ    ^ 

E:^Al^o/~\^s;ATooEoAo   o^ 

HTHCANAPOTOYT    XoYi  ^ 
NoY    prYA^oH:T-n^-       TH 
EkATo,  inENTHKONTAEMh  1 
Yn.  XOIP' AO^  AO     N      lOP 

OKA        \EN 

firii'o<;   ('')[apyr}Xi(i)vo<i  i 
eixiadcaaaro   (^€6ho\r^o<i 
'}\yfr](Tuvhpo   Toil   T[o/Ji^ot'  r[ov 
eoi\6ivov  [o]p7ua9  6kt(o  aTaTij[pcou 
eKaTo[v]  7Tei'[T7)]K0VTa  i/jfi[r]vov  ? 
ejy]v(o  KoipiXo<;  ' Ad[r)]v[ay]6p[ou 

.  .    .    ?  Se]oKX[v/jL]ev[ov 

IX  in  pLi-jvo^  and   9l  in   ewdivov  are  plainly  visible  in  Mr.   Henderson's 
photograph. 

This  inscription  is  couched  in  .similar  terms  to  those  oi  Rev.   Arch.  N.  S. 
XXX.  p.  93.  =  Michel  596  : 

i/jLiaOooaaTo     TeO/cpo?     AtoSoTou     to/x    irvpyov    oUoBofMrjaai     aTUTrjpaiv 
TeTpaKocTLcov  TeacrdpaKovTa  eyyvo^  etc., 

which  was  found  clamped  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  and  dates,  like  the 
present  record,  from  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  The  Tolx^'i,  con- 
sidering the  price  and  formulae,  must  surely  be  that  of  some  public  building. 
I  can  find  no  example  of  rotp^o?  =  Tet^o?,  which  would  otherwise  be  a 
tempting  solution. 

64.  On  the  Panderma-Erdek  road:  slab  0'94  x  O'SG,  with  large  irregular 
letters,  004— 0-05  high. 

NAYKAHPDE  vavKX'npo{<i) 

EnAct)PDAEI  'E'Tra(f>p68ei- 

To.EPMIDN  To^'Epfiiov- 

"  The  Cyzicene  inscription  restored  as  a  pro-  to  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  stelai  with 
xenia  decree  in  favour  of  Pan  Agrios  (Michel  armoiial  bearings  ;  the  goat,  formerly  associated 
533)  has  been  shewn  {Num.  Chron.  1899,  p.  1)       with  Pan,  is  the  arms  of  Antandro.s. 
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eVCTHCAX 
lEIACEHl 
TAMIAN 
DINCAME 
DCENCEAEY 
lATHCICAYPIAC 
DAAETHAnOAH 
HCAENKYZIKOJ 
TEAEYTDYN 


€U<?  T^9  'Ax 

{u)ia<i  iin- 

'jr\oi{ri)(rdfie- 

/ct]a  Trj<i  'l<ravpia<; 
7r]oA,(X,)a  cttj  diroBi]- 
fjL]i]cra{i;)  iv  Kf^t'/to) 
i\Te\evrovv. 


65.   Hajji  Pavoni  ^^  (near  Manyas)  built  into  church  wall  :   bancjuet  stele 
0-62  X  0-50,  letters,  0-015. 


TEMIAHPE 

PTEMI    nPOY 

XAIPE 


'  hp\^e^llh(t)pe 
'Apr^efjiiScopov 


G6.  lb.  Do.  0-60  X  0-34,  letters,  0-015. 

MENANAPE       MEAEATPE  Mevai^Bpe  MeXeaype 

PniOMAXGY     MENANAPOY  U]p(OTop,dxov  MevdvSpov 

XAIPE  XAIPE  %«t/3€.  A;«tpe. 


67.  Hammamli  by  Manyas  :  block  0*36  X  019,  letters  0035. 


NNIMA 
YKd<P 


Mv(rj)fia 
^VKap- 

7r{i)a<i. 

F.  W.  Hasluck. 


''■^  'AdjiBiuiar'  in   Kiepert's  large  map:  I       Cyzicus,  in  liis  npo\fy6iJ.fya  irepl  rf/s  ivapxio^s 
lieaid  Bagoni,  Pagoni,  wliich  is  the  name  given       ttjs  Kv(iKov  1876. 
to  the  place   by  Nicodemus,   metropolitan   of 


DAMOPHON. 

Among  the  many  genuine  works  of  Greek  Sculptors  in  the  Museums  of 
Athens  there  are  three  colossal  heads  and  apiece  of  richly  sculptured  drapery, 
more  striking  perhaps  in  their  originality  than  any  others  to  be  found  there. 
Shortly  after  their  discovery  they  were  published  with  photographs  by  the 
Director  of  Antiquities,  M.  Cavvadias,  under  the  title  Fmilles  de  Lycosnm, 
Athenes,  1893,  and  carefully  described  and  appreciated.  My  excuse  in  ven- 
turing to  bring  them  again  to  notice  is  the  undeserved  neglect  with  which 
works  of  such  fine  and  unexpected  quality  have  been  treated. 

That  the  group  and  the  temple  in  which  these  fragments  were  found  are 
those  mentioned  by  Pausanias  viii.  37  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  Equally 
reasonable,  too,  was  the  inference,  drawn  by  the  late  Prof.  Brunn  from  the 
various  notices  by  Pausanias,  that  the  author  of  these  works,  Damophou  of 
Messene,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  But  an  examination 
of  the  fragments  themselves  has  led  Carl  Robert^  to  attribute  them  to 
Imijerial  times,  and  in  this  attribution  he  has  been  followed  by  Overbeck 
(ii.**  p.  429)  and  others. 

The  works,  it  is  true,  remain  the  same,  whatever  date  is  attributed  lo 
them  and  to  their  author.  But  the  difference  between  Damophon,  a  succes- 
sor of  Pheidias  and  Polycleitus,  and  a  contemporary  of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles, 
and  Damophon,  a  fellow  sculptor  with  those  unnamed  workers  who  carved 
sarcophagi  and  made  busts  of  Antinous,  is  too  great  not  to  disturb  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  examine  the  works  of  the  latter  :  it  threatens  even  to  sus- 
pend all  interest  in  him.  Yet  the  individuality  of  these  fragments  discovered 
at  Lycosura  is  undeniable  and  they  deserve  a  place  in  any  careful  survey  of 
the  extant  monuments  of  Greek  sculpture. 

In  examining  these  fragments  we  are  struck  mainly,  I  think,  by  three  dis- 
tinctive (pialities,  viz.  by  the  subtle  play  of  surface  due  to  the  sculptor's  feel- 
ing for  texture,  by  an  element  in  the  design  which  I  would  venture  to  call 
baroque,  and  by  thorough  discrimination  of  character  without  portraiture. 
One  glance  at  the  drapery  fragment  (Fig.  1)  with  its  pile-like  surface  and 
rich  heavy  folds  is  enough  to  prove  Damophon's  feeling  for  texture.  The  ease 
with  which  the  members  of  the  decoration  are  spaced  and  cut  on  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  folds  is  striking,  and  the  mastery  with  which  each  element  obtains 
enough  of  its  own  texture,  without  destroying  the  appearance  of  the  whole  as  an 

'  Hermes,  1894  p.  429. 
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embroidered  stuff,  is  in  strong  contrast  with  tiie  anxious  particularization  in 
such  works  as  the  Poseidon  frieze  in  Municli  or  the  Nereid  frieze  from 
Thermopylae. 

In  tlie  heads,  also,  wlurever-the  surface  is  preserved,  a  corresponclini;  (jual- 


l-'lG.     1.  — FlIAG.MKNT    OF    DliAPKUY   FllOM    hvcoSUilA,       (Nat.    .MllS.    AtllCUS.) 


it}'  is  evident.  Unfortunately,  for  good  preservation  we  are  confined  to  the 
Artemis  head  (Fig.  2)  and  in  that  to  the  mouth,  the  chin,  and  portions  of  the 
cheeks.  Yet  from  these  alone  we  can  gather  what  charm  the  supple  and  al- 
most velvety  skin  added  to  the  modelling,  full  almost  to  plumpness,  but 
firm  and  decided  in  its  transitions  from  plane  to  plane. 

But  the  extent  of  Damophon's  capacity  in  handling  is  shown  even  better 
in  the  hair  of  the  three  heads.     The  habit  of  the  hair  in  each  is  distinctive 
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nntl  a])pr()priate  to  the  age,  sex,  and  nature  of  each.  The  surface  of  the  lolls 
which  form  the  forepart  of  the  '  uieU)neu-frisur '  of  the  Artemis  is  chiselled 
into  crisply  broken  wavint,'  lines,  suggesting  the  ])oIygonal  facets  of  cut  stones. 
The  hair  of  the  D.inctcr  (Fig.  .S),  drawn  back  from  the  foreliead  in  a  well- 
ing mass  oil  fit  her  side,  has  a  fine  interrupted  striatiou  comparable  to  that  of 
tli<-  hail-  of  the  Aphrodite  head  found  on  the  soulhcrn  slope  of  the  Acropolis, 


Vh 


Hi:A1'    of    AKfKMl- 


iXat.    Mils.  Arhiiis.  1 


and  like  that  in  aiming  at  the  look  of  hair  rather  than  at  the  accurate  render- 
ing of  its  structure. 

Finally,  the  irregular  locks  into  which  the  sturdy  hair  of  the  Anytus  head 
(Fig.  4)  is  cut  present  another  contrast,  mainly  determined  perhaps  with  a 
view  to  light  and  shade.  The  locks,  though  separate,  cluster  closely  to  one 
another  and  to  the  frame  of  the  head  and  face  without  any  of  that  sharp  un- 
<lercutting  and  that  rope-like  texture  so  characteristic  of  hair  of  this  type  as 
treated  in  the  Pergamene  school  (the  Alexander  head  from  Pergamum,  in  the 
Constantinople  Museum)  or  in  the  later  Attic  and  Alexandrian  schools   (the 
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Asklepios  head  from  the  Ph-acus,  and  the  Poseidon  from  Melos,  both  in  the 
Athens  Museum).  The  element  in  the  design  suggested  above  as  baroque 
appears  mainly  in  the  drawing  of  the  lines  of  the  brow,  the  eyelids,  and  the 
lips.  These  lines  project  sharply  and  have  a  free  firm  curve,  a  curve  or  a 
series  of  curves,  as  strong  and  as  decided  as  the  structures  which  they  render 
will  allow  without  distortion.     In  fact,  one  might  say  that  in  the  mind  of  the 


Fig.  3. — Ukah  ok  De.mktei;.     (Nat.  Mas.  Athens.) 

sculptor  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  claims  of  the  features  and  the  claims 
of  his  feeling  for  design ;  the  former,  from  their  supreme  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  a  head,  demanding  a  cautious  and,  so  to  speak,  a  literal  rendering, 
the  latter  urging  the  sculptor  to  a  rapid  stroke  and  to  lines  interesting  by  con- 
trast. 

Thus,  the  outer  third  of  the  margin  of  the  upper  lid  curves  rapidly 
backwards  and  downwards  and,  in  full  face,  appears  to  meet  the  lower  lid  al- 
most at  right  angles.  The  lower  lids  are  in  the  main  horizontal  and,  together 
with  the  frontal  ridge  which  breaks  away  from  its  usual  parallelism  to  the 
upper  lid,  contrast  sharply  with  the  line  of  the  latter. 


DA.MOI'IION. 


4.-) 


'J1ic  month  ot  tlic  Artemis,  hy  tlio  flattfiiiii^^  of  tin; '  mucous' area  of  botli 
lips  ami  by  the  (.nijtiiasiziui^f  of  the  line  of  junction  of  this  with  tlie  skin,  is 
^Iclincl  by  a  sharp  c.l-e,  which,  made  strongly  convex  in  the  lower  lip  and   in 


Fk;.   4.— Hr.AU  uk  Anntcs.     (Nat.  .Mus.  Arli.ns.  i 


tlie  upper  almost  tortuous  in  its  changes  of  direction,  satisfies   the  sculptor's 
love  for  strangeness  of  design. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  point  to  the  Anytus  mouth,  with 
the  line  of  the  upper  lip  and  moustache  and  the  contrasting  curve  formed  by 
the  edge  of  the  lower  lip.  This  (piality  of  line,  the  basis  of  the  design  of 
juucli  of  the  work  of  the  Pergamene  and  other  Asia  Minor  Schools,  is  present 
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slightly  in  the  two  heads  from  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tcgea.     It  is  the 
dominant  element  in  the  Acklepio.s  head  before-mentioned. 

But  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  these  Lycosura  heads  are  '  Scopaic' 
Damophon,  certainly,  had  had  no  such  training  as  those  ateliers  provided 
which  were  engaged  in  the  making  of  nude  male  statues  for  dedication  as 
memorials  of  victories  at  the  great  games.  The  sculptor  of  the  Tegean 
heads,  transcending  indeed  the  mere  athletic  statue,  however  fine,»had  been 
through  that  training.  The  bony  substructure  is  too  well  felt  and  lies 
too  deeply  at  the  root  of  his  conception  of  form  to  allow  of  doubt  on  this 
point. 

The  sculptor  of  the  Lycosura  heads  had  indeed  sufficient  knowledge  to- 
build  up  a  figure  simply  and  strongly  and  on  this  he  proceeds  to  follow  out  his 
conception  in  the  line  and  with  the  texture  that  delight  him.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  other  fragments  of  this  group,  which  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Castriotis  allowed  me  to  make,  strengthens  this  inference. 

These  remains  suggest  a  man  whose  practice,  whether  by  choice  or 
necessity,  had  been  mainly  confined  to  the  making  of  temple  statues  in  set 
pose  and  of  silent  dignity. 

The  elaborate  designs  on  the  drapery  fragment, — to  be  found  also  on 
other  fragments  not  exhibited, — the  statements  of  Pausanias  that  [several  of 
his  statues  were  acroliths  and  that  he  was  commissioned  to  repair  the  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  and  possibly  also  his  habit,  as  shown  in  these,  of  putting  together 
his  marble  statues  out  of  innumerable  pieces,  will  bear  this  out. 

The  third  distinguishing  quality  of  Damophon's  work  arises  from  his 
thorough  discrimination  of  character. 

Each  head  bears  the  stamp  of  a  definite  character,  a  character  consistent 
in  form,  in  age,  and  in  temperament,  and  to  each  is  given  his  appropriate  mood 
of  the  moment.  Yet  this  intimacy,  this  personality,  is  obtained  without  de- 
pendence on  the  model,  or  rather,  without  the  introduction  of  such  accidents 
of  form  and  expression  as  distinguish  persons  from  one  another  and  give 
portraitists,  in  paint  or  stone,  their  opportunity. 

The  Artemis  has  the  form  and  fashion  of  a  young  girl,  and  with  head 
slightly  bent  she  is  watching  with  a  lively  look  and  the  trace  of  a  smile  on  her 
lips.  I 

The  Demeter,  a  matron  and  carrying  the  burden  of  many  legends,  has  a 
grave  thoughtful  countenanoe.  Without  frown  or  smile,  she  sits,  enthroned 
as  a  queen,  and  in  the  absence  of  Despoina  appears  as  the  central  object  of 
worship  there. 

The  Anytus,  somewhat  wild  and  dishevelled,  country  born  and  country 
bred,  has  something  of  the  openness  and  alertness  of  expression 
that  mark  the  Artemis,  but  with  less  meaning  and  more  naivete.  If  he 
were  to  stand  as  Damophon's  conception  of  Pluton  Epimachos  or  Kronos,  as 
two  scholars  have  severally  suggested,  the  artist  misread  his  instructions. 
The  local  custodian's  reading  of  the  figure  is  nearer  to  the_mark. 

A  clear  impression  of  the  general  effect  and  style  of  the  whole  group 
would  solve  many  difficulties.     Unfortunately,   though  the  extant  fragments 
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arc  numeious,  they  are  still  di.sjjor.sed  in  the  nia^aziucs  of  tlu;  Athens  Musouni 
and  at  Lycosiira.  In  detail,  it  is  true,  we  may  rec(jgnize  the  same  cjualities 
that  characterize  the  pieces  exhibited  in  Athens.  A  tVaguicnt  in  the  small 
museum  on  the  site,  the  upjjer  portion  ola  femah;  forso,  shows  tlie  same  breadth 
of  modelling,  the  same  fine  quality  of  surface  and  the  same  easy  fall  and  full- 
ness of  tiie  drapery  folds. 

Of  the  Despoina  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  image  But  from  her 
attributes,  the  cista  mystica  and  sceptre,  from  the  peculiar  richness  of  her 
robes  and  from  her  position  of  digtiity,  as  the  mistress  of  the  temple,  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  she  was  worshipped  there,  not  as  the  youthful  Kora,  nor 
as  the  bride  of  Pluton,  but  as  the  greater  of  the  twin  goddesses.  In  fact,  the 
wliole  interpretation  of  13amophon  issues  from  the  Arcadian  cult  untouched 
by  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Eleusinian  legend. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  urge  the  exceptional  originality  of  Damophon 
and  his  mastery  in  execution.     The  fragments  themselves  are  a  sufficient  proof. 

It  is  on  tiie  ((uestion  of  his  date  that  the  great  difficulty  arises  and  some 
discussion  of  this  vexed  problem  is  inevitable.  It  is  the  neces.sary  complement 
to  a  discussion  on  his  character  as  artist. 

On  this  point  evidence  drawn  from  the  architectural  remains  is  of  the  first 
importance,  and  fortunately  we  have  not  only  the  notices  of  Cavvadias,  who- 
was  assisted  in  his  excavation  by  Cawerau,  the  architect,  but  also  two- 
statements  by  Dorpfeld  in  the  Athcnische  Mitthcilungen  (1890,  p.  230  ff. 
and  1893  p.  219  If.).  In  the  former  Dorpfeld  places  the  date  of  the  building 
in  Roman  times,  in  the  latter  he  places  it  in  the  second  or  first  century 
B.C.  and  affirms  that  both  the  temple  and  the  temple  group  were  made  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

A  comparison  of  the  basis  of  the  statue  group  with  the  remains  of  the 
cella  wall  will  confirm,  I  think,  this  latter  judgment.  The  two,  in  the 
material  (a  local  limestone),  in  the  dressing  and  filling,  and  in  their  general 
arrangement  (an  upper  and  a  lower  sill  course,  separated  by  fine  upright 
slabs)  are  strikingly  similar.  The  blocks  in  both  were  secured  by  similar, 
narrow,  |—n  shaped  clamps.  Dorpfeld  notes  also  the  correspontlence  in  the 
use  of  marble.  Both  the  statues  placed  upon  the  basis  and  the  more  decora- 
tive parts  of  the  temple,  viz.  the  fore-columns  and  antae,  the  entabla- 
ture and  sima,  are  cut  from  the  same  marble,  quarried  in  Doliana. 

In  his  1893  notice  Dc3rpfeid  withdraws  the  opinion,  put  forward 
rather  hesitatingly  in  1890,  that  the  temple  was  of  Roman  construction,  and 
certainly  such  buildings  as  the  Exedra  of  Herodes  Atticus  (ca.  156  a.d.)  at 
Olympia,  the  '  Chamber '  of  Antinous  at  Delphi,  and  the  small  Odeum  at 
Epidaurus,  also  made  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  exhibit  a  quite  distinct  style 
of  construction. 

The  cella  walls  of  the  Lycosura  temple,  above  the  limestone  socle,  were, 
it  is  true,  built  of  baked  bricks.  Many  of  these  are  still  to  be  seen  on  this 
site.  But  they  are  very  different  in  form  from  the  bricks  used  in  undoubted 
Roman  buildings  and  show  no  trace  of  the  strongly  binding  mortar,  which 
the  former  buildings  have  in  common  with  Imjierial  buildings  in  Rome. 
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This  seems  at  once  to  dispose  of  Carl  Robert's  contention  that  the 
wliole,  temple  and  temple  group,  is  of  Hadrianic  times. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  situation  of  the  sanctuary,  on  a  narrow  shelf 
<lirectly  below  a  steep  banked-up  slope,  makes  fre(|uent  damage  likely.  A 
mosaic  on  the  fore  part  of  the  cella  floor  suggests  one  restoration  ;  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  time  of  Hadrian  found  in  1895  and  published  by  Leonardos" 
records  the  same  or  another.  It  may  even  be  that  the  brick  courses  were  a 
later  addition,  in  place  perhaps  of  sun-dried  blocks,  and  that  the  marble 
entablature  was  added  then  or  later.  In  any  case,  there  was,  from  some 
uncertain  date  up  to  the  fmal  dismemberment  of  the  sanctuary,  a  marble 
entablature  carried  on  baked  brick  walls,  however  exceptional  such  a  combina- 
tion may  be.  In  no  case  does  it  seem  possible  that  the  brick  courses  were 
placed  there  in  Hadrianic  times.  Their  difference  of  form  and  of  bonding  is 
too  pronounced. 

But  a  comparison  of  Damophon's  work,  the  temple  statues  themselves, 
■with  their  true  correlatives,  according  to  this  theory,  viz.  with  statues  of 
Imperial  date  found  on  Greek  soil,  is  ecjually  unfavourable  to  Robert's 
hypothesis. 

If  we  had  little  or  no  material  for  comparison,  it  would  be  attractive  to 
assume  that  just  as  the  stimulus  to  poets  and  artists  in  earlier  times  had  come 
mainly  from  Greece,  so  Greece  was  the  centre  of  invention  in  the  last  artistic 
movement  of  pagan  Rome.  The  Greek  Museums,  however,  now  contain 
many  works  of  the  first  an<l  second  centuries  A.D.  It  is  enough  to  enume- 
rate only  the  Imperial  statues  from  the  Metroon  at  Olympia,  the  statues  of 
the  Elean  ladies,  also  found  there,  in  the  Heraion,  the  series  of  Kosmetai  busts 
in  Athens  and  the  Antinous  busts  and  statues  from  Patras,  Olympia,  and 
Delphi.  Not  one  of  these  is  stiictly  parallel  to  a  cultus-image  within  its  own 
shrine,  such  as  is  the  group  from  Lycosura ;  but  the  first  and  last  are,  at  least, 
of  the  nature  of  temple  statues.  Further,  many  of  those  from  Olympia  are 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Athenian  sculptors,  and  the  marked  similarity  in 
form  and  treatment  suggests  the  prevalence  throughout  Greece  of  one  school 
tradition,  that  of  Athens  probably,  during  the  entire  period. 

From  these,  then,  we  can  derive  a  definite  idea  of  the  special  tendencies 
in  sculpture  during  that  age;  an  idea,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  kind  of  form, 
if  there  is  a  distinct  form,  in  which  those  sculptors  conceived  their  objects  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  an  idea  of  the  treatment  preferred  by  them,  if  they  had  a 
special  manner  or  technicjue  in  carrying  out  their  designs.  For  it  is  on  these 
primarily,  and  not  on  the  degree  of  excellence  in  conception  and  execution, 
when  each  person's  private  test  of  beauty  and  ugliness  intervenes,  that 
decisions  on  a  sculptor's  school  and  period  depend.  And  in  comparing 
together  the  Lycosura  fragments  and  the  statues  enumerated  above,  the 
difference  of  form  and  treatment  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  this  difference 
in  kind. 

The  full  modelling  of  the  nude,  in  the  Lycosura  fragments,  its  fleshiness 
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and  its  grain,  the  massed  drapery  and  its  simple  folds,  the  freedom  of  line  and 
breadth  of  cutting  contrast  strongly  with  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  statues  of 
the  first  and  second  centtiry  after  Christ,  their  fine  drapery  with  its  mnny 
folds  and  sharp  shadows,  and  the  rendering  in  them  by  incision  and  drilling 
of  detail  in  hair,  eye  brows,  and  eyes.  If  during  this  j)eriod  Damophon  had 
visited  Olympia  to  readjust  the  ivory  plates  on  the  Zeus  of  Pheidias,  he 
would  hnrdly  have  understood  his  fellow-sculptors'  work,  nor  they  his  aims. 

With  one  other  argument  for  the  Roman  date  I  will  deal  ixs  shortly 
as  possible.  This  rests  upon  the  Hadrian  inscription  already  mentioned, 
from  which  Robert  draws  some  brilliant  conjectures  as  to  that  Emperor's 
movements  in  the  Peloponiiese,  and  even  as  to  his  presence  in  Lycosura  itself. 
This  inscription  occupies  tlie  front  slab  of  a  base,  once  carrying  a  statue  of 
Hadrian.  The  statue  was  dedicated  by  the  Megalopolitans  and  the  inscrip- 
tion is  in  very  laudatory  terms.  The  lettering  is  large,  irregular,  and  badly 
spaced,  the  face  of  the  stone  is  rough  and  unfinished  and  the  final  chisel 
marks  remain  unobliterated. 

With  this  slab  was  found  a  second  slab,  with  a  well  finished  face,  carrying 
an  earlier  pre-Christian  inscription.^ 

The  Greek  excavators  consider  that  the  base,  some  time  after  the  de- 
struction or  loss  of  the  earlier  statue,  that  of  Aristo,  was  turned  with  its  face 
to  the  wall  and  used  to  carry  the  statue  of  the  Emperor.  Such  parsi- 
monious treatment,  an  old  base  and  a  hasty  inscription,  was  hardly  consonant 
with  that  gratitude  which,  on  Robert's  theory,  the  dedicators  should  have 
felt  towards  the  Imperial  founder  and  builder  of  the  temple.  Thus,  we 
must  conclude,  neither  the  sculpture  of  Lycosura  nor  the  main  portion  of  the 
architectuH!  will  allow  of  the  attribution  to  them  of  a  date  within  the  period 
of  the  Roman  ascendency. 

We  are  left,  then,  with  Dorpfeld's  revised  date  of  the  second  or  first 
century  B.C.,  and  CoUignon  and  Helbig  accept  this  attribution  for  the  sculpture 
supporting  it  on  the  ground  of  the  character  of  the  fragments  themselves. 

But  on  this  view,  to  my  mind,  the  style  of  the  Lycosura  heads  still 
presents  great  difficulties  and  this,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  many  writers  of 
great  judgment  on  Greek  sculpture.  In  searching  through  the  mass  of 
Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  remains  for  correlatives  to  the  Lycosura  heads,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  find  oneself  turning  again  and  again  to  works  admittedly 
of  the  fourth  century  and  even  earlier.  So  inevitably  do  those  works  appear 
to  have  been  born  in  the  period  of  experiment  and  invention  and  not  in  the 
period  of  selection  and  repetition. 

Just  that  kind  of  line,  we  feel,  in  the  lips  and  eyes  had  not  been  done 
before.  It  is  too  free,  too  careless,  one  might  say.  The  sculptor  was 
inventing  as  he  worked  and  felt  himself  bound  by  no  previous  model  in  the 
same  kind.  The  contrast  between  the  three  heads  in  the  chiselling;  of  the 
hau-  is  almost  as  great  as  hair,  rendered  in  stone,  can  show.  Place,  then,  side 
by   side    the    head   of  the    IFermes  at  Olympia,   the  Eubouleus   head,   the 
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Aphrodite  head  from  the  soiitliern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  Petworth 
head.  The  striving  for  variety,  for  originality  in  the  rendering  of  the  hair  is 
unmistakable.  In  later  times,  the  treatment  of  hair  becomes  of  a  type  ; 
there  was  a  recognised  handling  for  hair,  which  all  sculptors  followed,  what- 
ever differences  in  arrangement  and  design  miglit  be  required.  The  experi- 
ment had  been  worked  out  and  interest  in  hair  treatment  was  dead.  I 
mioht  ventnie,  even,  to  find  a  parallel  for  the  drapery  fragment,  in  its 
substance  and  close  rendering  of  material,  from  the  mantle  of  the  Hermes  of 
Piaxiteles.  This  is  Attic,  the  Lycosura  piece  is  not,  but  the  claim  that 
drapery  problems  then  made  on  sculptors  shows  itself  in  the  two  answers  as 
one  and  the  same. 

In  later  times,  however  brilliant  in  design  and  line  the  results  may  be — 
and  the  Nike  of  Samothrace  and  the  Chiaramonti  JSiobid  are  proof  enough 
of  this — -the  aim  was  different.  The  drapery  is  abstract;  there  is  no  interest 
in  texture  and  substance ;  it  frames  the  figure,  enriches  the  design,  expresses 
movement,  but  as  material  and   for  itself,  it  is  of  quite  secondary  interest. 

In  general,  so  far  as  the  remains  in  our  Museums  justify  a  definition  in 
disjunctive  form,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  sculpture  in  Hellenic  centres, 
after  the  death  of  the  leading  sculptors  of  the  fourth  century  and  before  the 
formation  of  a  definite  school  in  Rome,  tended  in  one  of  two  directions. 
For  one  direction,  we  inay  quote  such  works  as  the  Demeter  from  Cnidus, 
the  '  Venus  of  Milo,'  the  Asklepios  head  from  Melos,  even  the  Zeus  of  Otricoli, 
in  its  origin. 

These  and  their  like  represent  a  development  in  direct  line  of  the  forms 
and  techniq\ie  first  perfected  in  the  fourth  century.  In  making  them,  their 
sculptors  had  before  their  minds  works  of  that  earlier  age.  They  framed 
their  concepti(ms  on  these,  emphasising  here  and  there  those  qualities  which 
most  appealed  to  them.  Thus,  their  works  are  repetitions  with  a  difference  ; 
with  just  enough  personal  motive  in  each,  to  make  the  sculptor  an  artist 
while  making  it.  But  these  men  glozed,  while  the  earlier  men  contended  ; 
these  accepted  ready-made  what  the  earlier  invented  and  worked  out  in 
pain. 

Tlie  other  direction  is  displayed  in  such  various  styles  as  the  Pei-gainene, 
Rhodian,  Alexandrian.  The  works  of  these  schools  are  alike  in  avoiding,  on 
the  whole,  this  traditional  style.  To  sculptors  of  wide  knowledge  in  art  and 
of  strong  character,  that  style  seemed  worked  out.  To  such,  what  has  been 
done  should  not  be  re-attempted.  They  must  invent  afresh  ;  they  should 
emulate  the  great  schools,  but  in  other  fields.  The  drama,  painting,  still-life, 
and  life  itself  are  called  in  and,  out  of  that  very  emulation,  the  material  from 
these  is  often  strained,  to  fit  a  form  too  great  for  it. 

Neither  of  these  two  groups  will  admit,  to  my  mind,  the  Lycosura 
fragments  ;  and  if  we  place  them  within  that  period,  but  outside  of  the  two 
groups,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  bring  up  precedents  for  them  as  a  whole,  to 
support  the  attribution. 

And  it  is  this  difficulty,  perhaps,  which  first  led  Robert  to  attribute 
them  to  Imperial  times.     Then,  much  was  changing;  a  new  race  was  domi- 
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nant,  and  a  new  taste  was  requiring  expression.  Artists  might  then  have 
conceived  afresh  and  have  found  out  new  methoils  of  interpretation.  It  was 
so  in  Holland,  after  the  revolt  of  the  Nelherlnnds.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  Kend)raii(lt  and  the  petits  rnaitres  ousted  finally  the  Haarlem  leaders, 
Heeniskerck,  Goltzius,  Cornelis. 

But  as  I  have  argued  above,  neither  the  sculpture  nor  the  archi- 
tecture at  Lycosura  will  accept  this  date  ;  nor  does  tlie  sculpture  fit  readily 
the  tendencies  prevailing  in  Hellenistic  times.  Rather,  our  fragments 
impress  tliemselves  on  the  mind  as  being  in  the  main  cuirent  of  the  earlier 
style,  as  being  part  of  the  movement  which  produced  the  prototypes, 
though  they  are  distinct  from  the  main  source  of  these,  the  later  Attic 
School. 

In  tlie  Capitoline  Museum  there  is  a  well-preserved  head  of  a  goddess 
(Helbig,-  4o:ij  which  has  been  attributed  to  Damophon  (Fig.  5).  In  the  full 
modelhng  of  the  cheeks  and  in  the  drawing  of  the  lids  and  lips,  this  head 
is  strikingly  like  the  Damopiion  heads  in  Athens.  The  peculiar  treatment 
of  the  upper  lid — its  outer  half  lying  close  to  the  full  fold  of  the  orbit,  its 
inner  lialf  standing  free,  owing  to  the  setting-back  there  of  the  eye-socket 
fillintj — is  almost  a  diagiu)stic. 

It  is  of  interest  moreover  to  note  that  B.  Gnif*  has  referred  this 
head  to  the  'Scopaic'  group,  while  Furtwilngler  ^  considers  it  a  later 
'Hellenistic'  work  under  that  influence.  Still,  both  elements,  that  of 
Damophon  ami  that  of  the  Scopaic,  are  recognised  to  be  there.  What 
differentiates  it  from  the  Lycosura  heads,  whether  this  head  be  by  him 
or  not,  is  a  certain  formalism  in  the  hair  treatment  and  a  greater  closeness 
in  the  drawing  and  the  design  of  the  contour  and  features.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  lack  of  the  charactei'istic  freedom  and  verve  in  the  chiselling. 
Further,  it  is  colossal,  in  the  less  favourable  sense  of  the  term,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  meant  that  such  works  as  these  are  too  big.  This  qunlity  can 
be  better  seen  in  more  marked  instances,  in  the  Ludovisi  Hera  or  in  the 
])emeter  or  Hygieia  of  the  same  collection.  In  these,  if  I  may  so  put  it. 
the  original  design  would  not  bear  enlargement.  However  fine  the  main 
lines  may  be,  the  intervening  spaces,  unnoticed  in  the  smaller  work,  appear, 
in  the  larger,  unmeaning,  empty,  motiveless.  Of  such  a  passage  in  a 
picture,  we  should  say,  in  terms  of  painters'  criticism,  '  il  fait  trou.' 

There  is  something  of  this  in  tiie  Capitoline  head,  as  there  is  in  many 
works,  later  than  the  fourth  century,  but  repeating  fifth  and  fourth  century 
types.     There  is  nothing  of  it  in  the  Lycosura  heads. 

These  are  over  life-size  and  in  this  sense  colossal,  it  is  true.  But  the 
modelling  everywhere  is  lively  ;  it  is  fcdt  and  it  is  meant.  Where  the  space 
is  large,  the  texture  and  handling  come  in  to  supply  the  interest,  in  spite 
of  this  difference,  however,  and  though  the  Capitoline  head  should  probably 
be  judged  to  be  later,  yet  the  evidence  it  brings  in  regard  to  the  Damophon 
fragments   is  of  great   value.     In   it   we  have,  at  the  least,  a  most   striking 
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witness  to  tlic  close  connection  of  Danioplion's  work  with  the  standard   styles 
of  the  fourth  century. 

To  this  evidence  we  may  join  tiiat  of  Pausanias.  For,  though  his 
evidence,  since  the  discoveries  at  Lycosura,  has  been  unacconntiibly  neglected, 
yet  tlie  data  from  wiiich  the  late  Prof.  Brunn  ''  drew  his  inferences  are  still 
valid  and  must  be  estimated  at  theii-  fair  value. 

According  to  Pausanias'  notices  (iv.  31,  vii.  23,  viii.  31,  viii.  37,  and  vi. 
31),  Damophon  worked  in  Messene,  Megalopolis,  and  Aeginm  as  well  as  at 
Lycosura.  In  the  most  important  of  the  Megalopolis  temples,  the  principal 
cultus-images,  apart  from  xoana  brought  there  at  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
were-»by  his  hand.  We  must  e.xcej)t,  however,  the  image  of  Zens  Philios 
by  Pt)lycleitus  the  younger,  placed  in  a  temple  within  the  great  sanctuary, 
that  of  the  great  gotldesses,  containing  the  I)amoi)hon  statues.  The  only 
other  sculptors  named  by  Pausanias  in  his  description  of  Megalopolis  are 
Cephisodotus  the  elder  and  Xenoj)lion,  who  made  statues  on  either  side  of 
the  figure  of  Zeus  Soter  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him.  While  the  greatest 
number  of  Damophon's  works  seem  to  have  been  in  Megalopolis,  Me.ssene, 
and  Aegium,  not  far  from  the  Messenian  centre  of  exile  in  Greece  itself, 
contained  statues  by  him  and,  among  them,  one  of  Thebes. 

Prof,  Brunn  inferred,  and  naturally  inferred,  that  Damophon  was 
living  in  the  102nd  Olympiad;  at  the  moment,  that  is,  when  Megalopolis 
wius  founded  and   Messene  rebuilt  and  this  inference  is  still  valid. 

Just  in  so  far  as  the  conclusions  based  on  other  grounds,  on  the 
architecture  or  the  sculpture,  for  instance,  show  themselves  uncertain  and 
insecure,  in  just  that  degree  does  the  evidence  of  the  documents  gain  weight. 
The  conflicting  hypotheses  thrown  out  by  different  writeis  since  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Lycosura  remains  prove  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  con- 
clusions from  the  main  groups  of  data.  Among  these,  therefore,  that  from 
the  literary  notices  is  entitled  to  a  place,  and  by  itself  it  is  of  cor.siderable 
force.  Prof.  Biunn's  inferences  were  universally  accepted  from  their  first 
publication.  Since  the  discoveries,  they  have  merely  dropped  into  oblivion, 
but  their  force  has  never  been  disproved. 

It  would  be  wise,  perhaps,  at  this  stage  to  sum  up  the  arguments  which 
tell  in  favour  of  a  fourth  century  attribution  for  Damophon  and  his  work. 

One  argument,  and  to  my  mind  a  strong  argument,  is  the  character  of 
the  Lycosura  sculptuie.  Many  acute  jmlges  have,  indeed,  interpreted  its 
character  in  a  different  sense,  but  they  themselves  have  by  no  means  reached 
that  consensus  of  expert  opinion  which  is  often  tlie  sole  decision  possible  in 
tliis  sort  of  (piestion.  Each  can  but  lay  down  his  opinion  with  as  caieful  an 
exposition  of  the  grounds  for  that  opinion  as  lies  in  his  power. 

The  Capitoline  head  forms  another.  With  this  the  character  of  the 
Lycosura  heads  and  a  well  recognized  fourth  century  school  tradition  meet  in 
unity.  Tlie  relation  is  complex.  But  Damophon  at  least  preceded  in  time  the 
author  of  this  undoubtedly  (^reek  head,  if  he  did  not  directly  form  its  scul[)tor'.s 

'•  (Irsch.  d.  gricch.  KiinUIcr,  Vol.    1,  ]>.  289. 
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stvle.     The  head  itself  strongly  suggests  fourth  centui-y  types  and  the  judg- 
mcut,  that  Damoplion  was  of  the  fourth  century,  follows  directly  and  at  once. 


Fig.  j.  — CoL'js^Ai.  Hkad  of  a  Goddess.     (Cajiiiulinc  .Mus.  liouu. , 

We  Imve.  in  the  third  place,  the  notices  of  Pausanias,  and  their  evidence 
tells  strongly  in  the  same  direction.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  that  ^it  i.-* 
irrefutable  except  on  the  production  of  some  specitic  proof  of  date. 
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These  three  together  put  forward  a  strong  claim  for  the  verdict.  More 
than  this  I  would  not  urge  :  nor  is  it  necessary  to  urge  more.  For,  these 
apart,  the  evidence  for  a  later,  date  rests  sold}'  on  the  architectural  proof  and 
in  this  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  demonstrable  fact. 

Some  discussion  of  the  architectural  remains,  however,  must  be  at- 
tempted; and  fortunately,  can  be  more  easily  made  in  that  Dorpfeld  has  iii 
his  notices  laid  bare  the  main  difficulties  of  the  problem. 

One  statement  we  are,  I  think,  entitled  to  make  at  the  outset :  viz.  that 
in  Greece  generally,  apart  from  such  centres  as  Delphi  and  Olympia,  building 
construction  undertaken  by  Attic  architects  and  masons  was  far  superior  and 
more  orderly  in  development  than  that  undertaken  elsewhere.  The  temple 
of  Phigaleia  at  Bassae,  even,  will  provide  a  proof.  Exquisite  though  the 
general  design  is — and  it  may  well  be  so  from  the  proved  ability  of  its 
architect — the  palmette  decoration  on  the  sima  ci'owning  the  raking  cornice 
is  markedly  inferior  to  similar  forms  on  the  Erechtheum,  or  on  the  Parthenon 
so  far  as  the  reconstruction  of  the  late  Penrose  and  Michaelis  is  valid.  There 
is  a  well  preserved  piece  of  the  Bassae  sima  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
fragments  are  lying  on  the  site.  The  catting  is  shallow,  the  drawing  is 
without  life  and  the  palmette  forms  have  become  almost  linear  designs, 
without  growth  or  accent.  Just  such  a  change,  and  a  worse  change,  has 
befallen  tiie  more  florid  sima  at  L3cosura,  when  it  is  compared  with  fourth 
century  forms  from  Epidaurus,  or  Delos,  or  Halicarnassus. 

Allowance,  too,  must  be  made  for  the  greater  liability  of  the  Doliana 
marble  to  disintegration  by  weathering.  The  Damophon  heads  and  the  heads 
from  the  Athena  temple  at  Tegea  are  unfoitunate  proofs  of  this. 

In  contrast  with  the  marble  members  of  the  temple,  the  limestone 
portions,  viz.  the  socle  of  the  cella  wall  and  the  face  of  the  statue-group 
basis,  are  Avell  preserved.  The  large  upright  slabs  are  well  made  and  well 
dressed.  Their  effect  is  massive  and  of  good  proportion.  Further,  they  bear 
a  close  likeness,  in  dressing,  in  form,  and  in  the  draft  margin,  to  the  similar 
lower  courses  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Thersileion  at  Megalopolis. 

The  Thersileion,  like  other  portions,  e.g.  the  town  walls  of  the  city,  is 
not  of  the  best  construction.  The  necessity  of  a  hasty  construction,  the 
paucity  of  thoroughly  trained  masons,  and  the  need  of  building  so  much  in 
so  short  a  time  will  readily  explain  this.  Even  later,  the  construction  was 
worse  rather  than  better.  If  Dorpfeld  is  right  in  attributing  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century  the  alterations  to  the  southern  portico  of  the 
Thersileion,  viz.  the  walling  up  of  its  northem  front  and  the  additional  steps 
down  to  the  orchestra  level  from  the  southern  front,  the  budding  construction 
in  that  period  was  less  considered  and  less  careful  even  than  in  the  first  half. 

It  is,  however,  the  lower  courses  of  the  main  wall  of  the  Thersileion, 
still  to  be  seen  more  or  less  in  position  along  the  eastern  portion  of  the  south 
wall,  which  form  the  exact  parallel.  These  courses,  as  at  Lycosura,  consist  of 
an  upper  and  lower  sill-course,  running  through  the  width  of  the  wall,  and  an 
intermediate  series  of  large  upright  slabs,  in  pairs  and  of  even  size.  Their 
material  is  the  same,  a  native  limestone.     The  proportions  and  the  dressing 
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and  facing  arc  quite  similar.  In  botli  there  is  a  draft  margin,  round  two  sides 
of  the  Thersileion  ortliostatae,  round  the  four  sides  of  the  Lycosurian. 

One  important  difference  there  is,  and  tiiis  lies  in  the  siiape  of  the 
clamps  used  to  hold  the  blocks  together.  The  clamp  form  in  the  Thersileion 
blocks  is  |»^  sliaped,  in  the  blocks  of  the  other  |— |  shaped.  That  the 
latter  form  was  readily  adopted  and  at  once  approved  <»f  is  shown  by 
its  appearance  in  such  important  buildings  as  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicar- 
nassus  (see  the  block  of  the  basis  for  the  Chariot  group  in  the  British 
Museum)  and  the  Philippeion  at  Olympia.  That  it  was  rai)idly  diffused  is 
shown  also  by  its  use  in  tiie  alterations  to  the  southern  portico  of  the 
Thersileion.  These,  according  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  were  made  later  on  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  present  stone  theatre  was  constructed  and  the 
orchestra  floor  lowered  to  its  final  level.  Both  the  lower  courses  for  the 
walling-up  of  the  northern  colonnade  and  the  blocks  of  the  steps  down  to  the 

orchestra  on  the  southern  front  have  the  | 1   shaped  clamps.     These  fVicts 

suggest  that  while  the  fashion  of  building  was  Megalopolitan,  the  actual  date 
of  the  building  of  the  Lycosura  temple  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century  and  not  in  the  first  half. 

And  a  notice  of  Pausanias  (viii.  26)  gives  a  reason.  Like  the  Trapezun- 
tians,  the  inhabitants  of  Lycosura  refused  to  leave  their  village  and  to  migrate 
to  Meo-alopolis.  The  Megalopolitans,  who  were  undoubtedly  the  best  patrons 
of  the  sanctuary,  would  not  at  once  overlook  this  disloyalty.  All  their 
enero-ies,  too,  would  for  some  time  be  re(^uired  for  the  decoration  and  com- 
pletion of  their  own  city.  Nor  does  the  style  of  the  Lycosura  sculpture  con- 
flict with  this  later  date.  They  are,  in  their  freedom  and  easy  mastery,  the 
work  of  an  experienced  sculptor  rather  than  of  a  young  man  or  even  of  a 
man  still  learning,  while  the  claims  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis  would  precede 
the  less  important  commissions  at  Lycosura. 

There  still  remains  one  problem  which  cannot  be  left  unnoticed,  viz.  the 
fragment  of  marble  drapery  in  the  Athens  Museum.  The  surface  of  this  is 
decorated  with  friezes  and  panels  in  low  relief.  The  fragment  of  a  torso 
in  the  ma^-azines  of  the  same  museum  and  other  fragments  at  Lycosura 
carry  the  same  designs.  It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  two  seated  goddesses, 
the  Despoina  in  all  probability,  appeared  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
richly  decorated  robe.  The  determination  of  the  date  of  the  sculpture  from 
the  style  of  these  designs  forms  the  problem  yet  to  be^considered. 

Robert  finds  their  parallel  in  the  mattresses  on  which  lie  the  figures 
of  the  dead  in  certain  Graeco-Roman  sarcophagi.  Collignon,  on  the  other 
hand,  attributes  their  origin  to  'Hellenistic  influences'  working  on  the 
sculptor.  In  general  effect,  the  whole  design  is  undoubtedly  '  Hellenistic,' 
in  that  it  is  full  of  grace  and  fancy  and  made  up  of  heterogeneous  elements. 
But  in  the  definitive  sense  of  the  term,  as  a  name  for  works  distinct  in  style 
from  Hellenic  work  proper,  the  design  is  not  Hellenistic.  The  strange  band 
of  draped  animals,  dancing  and  playing  on  musical  instruments,  is  provincial, 
Arcadian  one  might  say,  and  suggests  vividly  the  myths  at  the  basis  of  the 
ritual  of  such  cults  as  the  Laconian  KopvdaXia. 
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The  motive  of  the  alternate  eagles  with  outspread 
wings  and  the  winged  thunderbolts  is  proper  to  the 
western  Peloponnese,  as  the  coins  of  El  is  prove.  Both 
designs  are  redolent  of  the  soil.  In  Hellenistic  times 
artists  took  their  motives,  so  to  speak,  from  a  common 
pattern  book.  Thus  the  cuirass-designers  of  the  Empire 
used  the  Nike  motive  again  and  again,  and  a  Nike 
forms  the  centre  of  one  of  the  njain  designs  on  our 
drapery.  But  when  was  this  motive  not  used  ?  It 
appears  in  various  actions  on  innumerable  red-figured 
vases  of  good  period.  The  exact  motive  used  in  the 
drapery,  a  Nike  carrying  a  thymiaterion,  appears,  ac- 
cording to  Kekule,  in  the  series  of  Nike-figures  on  the 
well-known  balustrade  in  Athens.  Nor  is  the  thymia- 
terion in  the  hands  of  the  figures  on  the  drapery  panels 
Augustan  only,  as  Robert  implies.  A  gem  from  Melos^ 
and  a  mirror  case  in  the  British  Museum  ^  point  to  a 
much  earlier  date  of  origin.  Furtwangler  gives  in  out- 
line in  vol.  iii.,  p.  183,  of  his  work  a  gem  with  the  design 
of  a  winged  Nike  strewing  incense  on  a  thymiaterion 
of  this  very  form.  According  to  him  the  gem  was  cut 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.  Similarly,  the 
development  of  the  other  motive  used  in  the  drapery, 
Nereids  seated  on  hippocamps  and  accompanied  by 
Tritons,  can  be  traced  in  the  Munich  frieze  of  the 
marriage  of  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite  and  in  a  smaller 
frieze  found  near  Thermopylae.  The  Thermopylae 
relief  (Fig.  G,  Athens  Museum,  No.  221,  222)  is 
attributed  by  Cavvadias  to  tlie  later  decades  of  the 
fourth  century  and  he  compaies  it  in  style  to  the  fiieze 
on  the  monument  of  Lysicrates.  In  movement,  in  its 
subtle  contrasts,  well  shown  in  the  different  modelling 
of  the  torsos,  and  in  the  delicacy  of  the  chiselling,  it 
far  surpasses  the  Munich  frieze.  But,  compared  with 
the  design  on  the  Lycosura  drnpery,  it  is  Hellenistic  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  latter  is  not. 

Wherever  it  was  possible,  the  designer  of  the 
Thermopylae  relief  has  introduced  accessories,  Erotes 
with  bird-like  wings,  fruit  baskets,  a  whip,  an  urn  ; 
here  the  sea-monster  has  a  lion's  head  with  lion's  claws, 
the  next  has  a  carefully  elaborated  horse's  head  with 
horse's  hoofs ;  below  the  figures,  the  scene  is  closed 
with  the  surface  ripples  of  the  sea  waves.     The  form  of 


*      -* 


'  Furtwangler,  Avt.  Gemmen,  PI.  XXXI., No.  4]. 

*  Bronze  Room,  Table  Case  A,  from  Corinth  (no  number). 
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expression  is,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  anecdotal.  Tlie  main  lines  of  each 
motive  being  laid  down,  subsequent  sculptors,  in  adopting  any  one  of  them, 
confine  their  efforts  to  supplying  subordinate  and  novel  motives  within  the 
the  general  scheme.  In  the  earlier  Hellenistic  period,  this  could  be  done 
with  success  and  with  delight :  the  method  was  new,  and  the  accessory 
motives  innumerable.  In  later  times,  this  method,  too,  became  worn  out  and 
banal.  Such  works  as  the  Munich  frieze  show  the  failure  of  interest  and  the 
consequent  fatigue. 

The  Lycosura  drapery,  in  this  as  in  the  other  elements  of  the  decoration, 
is  as  freshly  conceived  as  the  design  of  the  Thermopylae  relief;  it  is  also 
without  its  accessories  and  without  the  research  in  detail.  If  design  has 
principles  of  orderly  development,  the  Nereid  design  of  Damophon  cannot  be 
later.  It  must  be  an  earlier  form  and  its  prototype  must  be  looked  for  else- 
where. 

If,  finally,  we  regard  the  drapery  in  its  place  as  part  of  the  whole  group 
by  Damophon,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  admit,  in  the  evidence  of  the 
written  notices  and  of  the  sculpture,  a  preponderant  weight  in  favour  of  a 
fourth  century  date,  the  designs  on  it  will  not  oppose  this  date.  Rather  will 
they  support  it.  Nor  does  the  architectural  evidence  oppose  a  fourth  century 
attribution,  unless,  perhaps,  we  hold  strictly  to  the  theory  that  the  whole 
building  irom  akroterion  to  foundation  stone  is  of  one  date  and  contemporaneous 
with  its  temple-images. 

All  that  must,  at  present,  be  accepted,  is  the  contemporaneity  of  the 
socle  of  the  cella  wall  and  of  the  statue  basis  (and,  with  that,  the  statue- 
group  itself) ;  and  for  that  Megalopolis  provides  independent  evidence.  That 
the  upper  courses  of  the  temple  walls  and  the  marble  entablature  and  prostyle 
were  built  at  the  time,  is  a  valid  supposition,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
in  fact. 

The  whole  question  of  the  Lycosura  remains  and  of  Daraophon's  date,  so 
inextricably  bound  up  with  them,  is  a  problem  of  the  greatest  complexity, 
and  no  one,  who  has  examined  the  question,  will  venture  to  decide 
dogmatically.  At  present  it  is  a  problem  of  the  weight  of  evidence  and  the 
weight  seems  to  me  to  tell  on  the  side  of  the  fourth  century. 

A.  M.  Daniel 


THE  TARSIAN  ORATIONS  OF  DIO  CHRYSOSTOM. 

The  town  of  Prusa,  of  wliich  Dio  was  a  native,  stood  in  a  fertile  valley 
in  Western  Bitbynia  near  Mt.  Olympus.  To  this  day  the  country  round 
Brusa  is  remarkably  rich  and  beautiful  and  here  were  situated  the  vineyards 
and  farms  wliich  belonged  to  Dio's  family.^  His  grandfather  was  a  distin- 
guished sophist,  Tr]v  yap  ovcriav  rjv  el^e  irarpwav  Kal  irainrojav  airaaav 
ei?  (f>i\oriiJ.cav  ava\(i)cra<;,  Mcrre  fxrjBev  eX6ti'  \017r6v,  erepav  etcrrfaaro  utto 
TraiBecai;  Kal  irapa  tmv  auTOKparopcov  : "'  and  the  sophistical  or  rhetorical 
bias  of  Dio's  education  is  clearly  reflected  in  his  earlier  speeches.  It 
mattered  little  that  the  study  of  the  classics  formed  part  of  the  average 
education  :  his  reading  everywhere  would  be  directed  by  teachers  who  held 
the  ordinary  sophistical  view  that  exact  thinking  and  deep  study  unfit  a  man 
foi'  practical  life  and  that  success  is  achieved  by  those  who  have  acquired 
the  art  of  making  a  skilful  and  impressive  use  of  ideas  which  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  In  the  view  of  this  school 
philosophical  epideixis  was  only  a  small  part  of  sophistic,  and  Stoics,  Cynics, 
Epicureans,  Platonists,  and  Peripatetics  were  only  dry-as-dust  schoolmasters 
and  pedants  who,  differing  in  everything  else,  united  in  disparaging  the 
universal  culture  of  the  Sophists. 

No  education  was  considered  complete  without  visiting  several  of  the 
chief  centres  of  learning,  and  Dio  doubtless  began  at  an  early  age  ^  those 
travels  which  sooner  or  later  must  take  him  to  Rome.  Apart  from  other 
attractions,  the  Philhellenic  leanings  of  the  capital  made  it  an  exception 
to  the  general  separation  in  culture  of  the  Greek-speaking  East  from  the 
Latin  West.  Its  literary  coteries  offered  a  tempting  field  to  a  talented  Greek 
and  Dio  could  not  fail  to  obtain  recognition.  As  a  result  of  his  intimacy 
with  Flavius  Sabinus,  one  of  the  victims  of  Domitian,  he  was  ordered  to 
quit  Rome  shortly  after  that  Emperor  assumed  the  purple.  The  date  of 
his  banishment,  on  the  showing  of  Emperius,  is  determined  by  Dio's  own 
words*  as  82  a.d.  and  accordingly  he  remained  for  fourteen  years  excluded 


^  In  a  bad  season,  says  Dio,  fo-Tt  /xoi  ri  ira<ro  woods.'       Sir    Charles    Wilson,    in    Murray's 

iniKap'Kia  ^{  otvov  Ka\   fioaKijfia.Twi'  {Or.  46  p.  Handbook  to  Cmislantinople,  Jsc   p.  125. 

126  ;  §  8)  but  compared  with  other  cities  corn  -  Or.  46  p.  125  ;  §  3. 

is  always  cheap  at  Prusa  (Or.  46  ;  §  10).    'The  3  Cf.  the  tradition  that  Dio  met  Vespasian  in 

environs  are  of  great  beauty  ;   the  mountain,  Egypt  in  69  a.d.  not  as  a  youth  but  as  a  man 

with  its  marked  zones  of    vegetation  risei  up  with  a  reputation, 

from  the  town,  and  there  are  many  charming  *  Esp.  Or.  13. 
drives  and  walks  in  the  chestnut,  oak,  and  other 
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Crom  Italy  and  Bithynia.  During  this  perioil  visits  to  Delphi,  Olyrnpia, 
Borystheiies,  Cyzictis,  and  Viininacium ''  arc  recorded  more  or  less 
distinctly. 

For  the  chronology  of  Dio's  speeches  there  is  no  external  authority  and 
internal  evidence  of  date  is  scanty.  The  earliest  speech  which  appears  to 
fix  its  own  date  witliin  limits  is  Or.  4(!  in  which  his  son  is  called  iraihiov 
and  the  joint  rule  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  is  faintly  indicated  : — ou  yap 
\avdnv€i  TMv  €v  Tat?  iroXeaiv  ovBer  rov'i  ijyeiJ.6va<;'  Xeyw  8e  t  o  u  <? 
jj.e  L  ^  ov  ^  7jy€fi6i'a<i  r  01  V  ev6  dhe  (p.  1  29  ;  s!}  14).  The  whole 
speech  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  heen  (piite  recently  struggling  to  meet  the 
obligations  inipt>sed  on  him  by  his  father's  extravagance  and  his  own  public 
spirit  but  has  to  contend  ngainst  the  erroneous  idea  that  he  is  rich  and 
parsimonious.  It  may  be  assigned  to  the  year-;  71-81  A.T).  Or.  31  Rhodinca 
is  also  to  be  placed  before  the  reign  of  Domitian."  The  reign  of  Nero  and 
particularly  the  visit  to  Olympia  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  audience/ 
TOiyapovv  eyyicrra  i(f>  i)fifov,  &>?  iirla-raaOe,  tmv  avroKparopwv  Ti<;  ouTCO 
crcf)68pa  7}tt?/^>/  tov  irpdy/xaTtx;  Kal  eTredu/mjere  t^v  eVet  vIki^<s  ware  Kai 
dyoyviaaadai.  Trap'  'HXet'ot?.  Two  speeches,  Kara  roiv  (jjiXoaocfxov  and  tt/jo? 
Movawviov,  ;ire  mentioned  by  Synesius  and  may  have  been  delivered  about 
71  A.I),  when  the  philo.sophers  were  in  disgrace  and  Dio's  enthusiasm  for 
Rhetoric  was  fresh.  The  Melanhomas  speeches  Or.  28  and  Or.  20  have  been 
connected  by  von  Arnim  (op.  cit'.  p.  145)  with  a  favourite  of  Titus  and 
attributed  to  this  peri^KJ. 

A  marked  change  comes  over  Dio's  thought  during  his  exile.  Comfort- 
able acquiescence  in  the  status  quo  is  replaced  by  a  genuine  interest  in  ethico- 
political  problems.  Almost  involuntarily  he  was  driven  during  his 
wanderings  to  reconsider  his  earlier  opinions  :  aToX-qv  re  raireivijv  dvaXa^oiv 
Kal  rdXXa  KoXda-a<;  efxavrov  ^Xco/xt/i/  7raura-)^ov-  ol  he  eurvy^avovre<; 
dvOpwTTOL  opwvre^  ol  fiev  dX^rrjv,  ol  Be  irrco-^ov  eKdXovv,  oi  he  rive<;  Kai 
<piX6(TO(f)0v.  .  .  .  rv)(Qv  he  ri  Kal  drroXavaai  rij^  (f)ijfi.r)^  cruve^r)  fioi.  iroXXoi 
yap  j}p(ora)v  irpoaiovre^  o,ri  piot  (f>aivoiro  dyaOov  rj  KaKov  taare 
ii]vayKa^6fii]i/  (f>povrc^e!v  virep  rourcov,  iva  e^oi/xi  uTTOKpiveadai  rot? 
epwraxri  (Or.  Hi  p.  243;  §  11).  Here  we  have  a  description  of  Dio's  life 
between  82  and  90.  It  was  necessary  to  avoid  notoriety,  irdvroiv  d-rreyvoiKo- 
Toov  fie  Kal  fiTjhevb^  en  crcodtjaecrOai  irpocrhoKUivro'i  {Or.  45,  p.  122;  §  11), 
but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  giving  free  utterance  to  his  speculations 
on  questions  not  directly  political.  Like  Socrates  he  came  to  see  that  wise 
men  were  scarce,  ihoKow  he  fioi  7rdvre<i  d(f)pov€<i,  co?  e7ro«?  elirelv  {Or.  13, 
loc.  cit.),  and  went  so  far  in  the  direction  of  Cynicism  as  to  be  charged  with 
detracting  from  the  worth  of  human  affairs,  hiaavpeiv  ra  rwv  dvdpooTroiv 
{Or.  21,  p.  300  ;  §  10).     A  similar  departure  from  the  sophistical  standpoint 


'  H.  V.  Arnim  Leben  und  IVerke  des  Dio  von  show  quite  a  diHercnt  feeling. 

Priisa  1898  p.  311.  ^  Or.  31  p.  382  ;  §  13  ;  the  phrase  tyyiara  t<p' 

*  The   invective   against    Athens    is    inoom-  i^/iivindicatcs  that  Dio  was  no  longer* youth  in 

j)atible  with  a  post-exile  dite:  after  96  many  66  a.d.   and  presupposes  for  the  year   of   his 

scattered   allusions  and    the    whole  of   Or.    13  birth  a  date  not  later  than  60. 
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is  apparent  in  his  recognition  of  an  affinity  between  Homer  and  tSocratet:, 
the  great  enemy  of  the  sophists  : — to  fxev  irpcoTov  koI  ixi'yKnov  Kara  to 
r]0o<;.  ov8eT€po<;  yap  avTolv  aXa^wv  rjv  ovBe  dvaiSt'j'i,  wairep  ol  ufiaOeaTaTOL 
Toiv  a-o(f)caT(bv  {Or.  55,  p.  55  ;  ^  7).  In  tlie  speeches  in  which  Diogenes 
is  the  prominent  interlocutor  {Oratt.  6,  8,  9,  and  10)  we  meet  with  the 
( -ynic  principles  of  avTupKcia  and  avTovpyi'a,  and  these  may  appropriately, 
along  with  most  of  the  dissertations  on  abstractions  like  Xurrrj,  TrXeove^ia, 
evSaifiovia,  86^a,  dpeTtj,  and  ^ovXeveadai,  be  attributed  to  these  years  of  exile. 

On  the  removal  of  the  tyrant  and  the  restoration  of  exiles  by  Nerva,  Die 
returned  to  Prusa,  where  he  received  an  invitation  to  proceed  to  Rome.  In  a 
speech  delivered  at  Prusa  (Or.  44)  after  this  event  he  refers  to  Nerva's  sum- 
mons, his  own  reply  in  which  he  put  forward  certain  claims  on  behalf  of  his 
native  city,  and  Nerva's  flattering  answer :  dvayvwa-ofxat  vfxlv  eirKXToXrjv  rjv 
T€  avTo<;  eTreaTeiXa  tc3  avTOKpuTopi,  6t€  ckXijOtju,  otl  ev  eKeivrj  irapeKciXovv 
d(f)e6r]vai  rrpo'i  v/jLd<;,  Kul  rjv  eKelvot  dvTeypdyfrev.^  The  Emperor  expressed 
liimself  as  favourably  disposed  to  Prusa  :  Kal  top  Bfj/jLov  vfidf  d^iu),  a  fiev  eaTi 
irapa  tcov  KpuTovvTcov,  tuvtu  iXirt^eiv  &)?  iaofieva,  Kal  ev-)(^ecr6aL  crv/ii^acveiv 
TLva  Tiixrjv  Tj  86^av  rj  euwopiav  ■yprjp,d,T(oi',  and  conferred  some  distinction*^ 
on  Dio  which  evoked  embassies  of  thanks  from  Prusa  and  neighbourinj; 
towns  :  ttoXXmv  yap  TroXXaxf)  irapaKaXouvTiov  fie  zeal  /xiveiv  Kal  iTpoiaTaadat, 
Tbiv  Koivoiiv  ov  vvv  fiovov,  dXXd  Kal  irpoTepov,  OTe  r)v  <j>vyd<i,  Kal  y^rji^LcrfiaTa 
eTrefxyjrdv  Tiv€<;  Trpo?  top  avTOKpuTopa  X^P^^  et'Sore?  tt}?  ei?  e/i6  Tt/iir]<i  (Or.  44, 
p.  115  §  6).  In  the  summer  of  97  Dio  was  compelled  by  illness  to  remain 
in  Asia  :  reXevTrjaavTOf;  he  CKetvov  Kal  t^}?  fieTa^oXij^;  yevofievr]<i  dvrjeiv  p.ev 
Trpof  TOP  ^eXTKTTOv  ^ep^av.  vtto  8e  pocrou  ;\;aXe7r/}9  Karaax^d^l'i  oXop 
eKetpop  e^rj/jLCCodqp  top  Kaipop,  d<^aipeOel<i  auTOKpaTopo^  (piXapd pwTrov  Kdfxe 
dyaTTWPTo^  Kal  irdXai,  (f)tXov  (Or.  45,  p.  118;  §  2),  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Trajan  that  he  was  able  to  appear  at  court.  The  embassy  on  which 
he  served  probably  was  carried  out  in  the  summer  of  100  A.D.,  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  procured  for  Prusa  the  desired  concessions.^** 

After  the  Embassy  he  returned  to  Asia  with  the  intention  of  recruiting  his 
health  and  repairing  his  fortune  :  epofii^op  fiev,  w  apBpe<;  iroXiTai,  pvp  yovp, 
el  Kal  firj  irpoTepop,  d^eip  Tr)p  diraaav  rjavx^ap,  Bevpo  dtftiKOfiepo^;,  Kal  fit]  -rrpoa- 
d-y^eaOat  firjTC  ckcop  firfTe  ukcop  firjSepoii  kolpov  vpdyfjLaTOf;  (Or.  40,  p.  88  §  1), 
but  he  had  a  few  bitter  opponents  who  contrived  to  make  his  life  extremely 
unpleasant. ^^     His  (f^avXop   Tpi^ooviop,  his  dilapidated  house  and   his   feeble 

^  Or.  44,  J).  117  ;  §  12.  rdrovi   axf^ov   tj    'Puifiaiuv,    (Kelvon     avvelvai 

"  Perhaps   the   name   Cocceianua  (cf.    Pliny,  rifiwfifvov  Kal  0avixa(6neyov  d  Sk  &pa  avoSjjfiuv 

Ad  Trajanum  81,  1).  IJSo/ua/,  ras  jxeyiffras  ir6\fis  iiritvai  fitra  iroWov 

'"  Until    the  year    99    A.i).    Trajan    was    in  Cv^ov    koI    (ptXon/xlas    iraiiaTrefj.nofi.tvwv,    X'^P^" 

Germany  and   in  101  he  was  prejjaring  for  the  (ih6T<i)v  fioi  -nap'  ovs  tiv  aiplnoD/xai  koI   Sfofifvcot' 

first  Dacian  war.     In  this  latter  year  may  have  Xtyeiv  koI  avfifiovKtveiv  Kal   i-rrl  ris  4fj.as  dvpas 

occurred  the  second  embassy  sent  by  discon-  I6tna>v  i^  iwQivov,  ixtiitv  avaKwaavra  fx7)Sf  vpocr- 

tented    Prusans   and    coldly  received   by    the  Tidfvra  Zcrrt  Oavfii(ety  anavras  Kal    rvx^y  ft" 

Emperor.  flvtif  rtvas 

**  In  striking  contrast  is  his  treatment  else-  &  wovoi,  us  35«  ira<ri  <p(Kos  Kal  rlfiios  iarlv 

where,  ^>r«»TO  ffwqdflas  oiarjs  fioi  irpos  rhv  avro-  iivOpdvots,  iredv  re  ic6\iv  Kal  Sriftov  jVjjtoj' 

Kpiropa   Kal   vphs  iWovs   iroWous  rovi  Svvarw-  (Or.  47  p.  136  ;   §  22). 
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licaltli  (lid  not  piotcct  liiiii  fioiii  malicious  accusations:  vuv  yap  eav  a7rT(Ofiai 
Tov  TTpayp.aro^  kuI  aTrovod^co  ytyveadac  to  kpynv,"  rvpavvelv  fxe  (f>a(Tc  rive'i 
Kai  KaTaaKi'iTneii'  ryi>7r6Xn>  Kai  ra  iepa  TTuvraiOr.  47,  ]X  I*J")  ;  sj  l.S).^-^  Some 
were  jealous  of  liis  influence,  ^apvvecrdai,  rti'a<i  &)<?  ^ei'or  kuI  Trepnrov,  and 
some  siu'cied  at  his  oiatoiy  k(i\o)<;  p.e  Tt?  dyhova  e(f>7]  twv  auf^Lcrroiv,  XoiSopi'i- 
aai  /douXu/j-evo^  (Oj\  (i?,  ]).  l-^^-  ;  slj  !<>)■  The  conclusion  aiiived  at  is  that  foi 
philosopiieis  'x^aXeTro^;  €i>  rf]  TrarpiSi  6  ^lo<i,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  Dacian 
War,  when  Trajan  expressed  a  wish  to  see  liini  at  court,  ]3io  was  ready  to 
comply,  Kn\  vvv  hel  /xe  airuhy^iMelv,  ov^  w?  irpoTcpov  aXvTrui'i,  iravTbyv  p.€ 
dyaTTwi'TMi'  Kai  6avp.a^6vT(ov,  uXXa  p.eT  e^Opw}  tipwv  {(h.  43,  p.  Ill  ;  ilj  S). 
It  was  at  some  point  subseciuent  to  this  visit  that  Dio  undertook  the 
journeys  in  the  East  which  produced  the  most  important  of  his  orations,  those 
namely,  delivered  at  Tarsus,  Al(!xandria,  and  Celacnae  in  Phrygia.  That  those 
journeys  had  a  serious  purpose  is  evident  from  the  speeches  themselves  and 
from  the  circumstances  which  attended  them.  In  the  early  Empire,  for  a 
Greek  who  looked  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  iroXif;,  there  was  oidy  one 
sentiment  which  aj)pealed  strongly  to  his  imagination,  the  Panhellenic.  To 
the  last  Greek  iraiSeia  maintained  itself  against  Latin  culture,  and  at  this 
epoch  ])olitical  loyalty  to  Caesar  went  hand  in  hand  with  keen  partiality  for 
Hellenism.'^  In  the  Republic  of  Letters  formed  by  the  Greek  cities  and 
literaiy  Romans  the  educated  Greek  gained  reputation  and  sometimes  wealth 
and  po  satisfied  his  ambition.  But  with  Dio  after  his  exile,  when  he  hail 
.abandoned  his  sophistic  ideals  of  sophistic  epideixis,  the  desire  for  further 
rhetorical  successes  was  not  a  moving  force.  Motives  of  pleasure  or  curiosity 
are  equally  inappropriate  to  a  man  of  Dio's  years  and  health.  What  led  Dio 
to  the  East  was  his  wish  to  assist  the  government  in  its  work  by  helping  to 
promote  order  and  good  conduct  in  public  and  in  private  life  among  the 
provincials.^''     (Conversely  he  insists  emphatically  on  the  political  advantages 

'-  In  the  interviil  between  his  restoration  and  *Vth'  dWi  &a.aiKiK6v.      K<p-q  5'  olf  tu  iiri  Ka\  rh 

the  enihassy  96-100  .\.l).  Dio  had  been  aetivcly  kukws  a.Kovfii'  kuXws  iroiovvra  Kalrovro  ffaatKiKSy 

vng^'^cil   in    iniinoving   the   city.     He    would  fariv  (Or.  47  \t.  127  ;  ^  "25). 

gladly    have    emulated    Theseus   and    Epanii-  '■*  Thus  while  Dio  as.suics  the   Khodians  that 

nondas  but  prudently  limited  himself  to  a  stoa  the  Romans  have  no  desire  to  rule  over  slaves 

and  an  a(iuediict  (Or.  45  p.  123  ;  §  12)  ;and  even  {Or.  31)  and  liolds  that  a  f^ood  citizen  will  even 

these    were    not   comi)leted    without    imiiu-nse  lay    down   his  life  vnip  xp'H'J'^ov  SaffiKiws  —  i.e. 

trouble.     The  Stj/uoj  took  uj>  the  scheme  readily  for  Caesar  (f>/-.    32),  he  is  revolted   by  gladia- 

an<l   after   rjiorough    discussion    coiitiibutions  torial  exhibitions,  a  llonianising  institution,  in 

were  promised  and  the  work  of  building  liegun  :  the  Athenian  theatre.     At  Borysthenes,  remote 

but  a  group  of  malcontents  attempted  to  frus-  as  it   is,  koI  r&KKa  ovKfTt  aapws   iWrfvi^ovrts 

trate    his   plans,  iih6vai   /xriSfva  iwi/rfs   xal  rois  5ia  rh   iv  utaois  oiKt'iv  rots  fiapSapon   '6/^tDs  rriv 

ipyois   4fi.iroSu>i'   •)iyv6fitvoi,    ovrcvs   f/xf    StiOriHai'  y(   'lAitiSa  oKlyov  iravrfi    Xaaaiv   airb    (Trd/iaTos, 

SiffTf  6\'i.yov   (pvy^v  tfiov  KaTa\f/ri<piaa<j0at,    and  ami    a    man    was   accused  of   servility    to    the; 

thus    after    weathering    the    storms    of    exile  Romans  because  he  sliaved  his  beard  !  (Or.  36 

nearly   <.NUised  him   to   make  a  ridiculous  ship-  p.  53  §§  9,  17). 

wreck  in  harbour  (Or.  40  ]>.  92  ;  §  12).  "  In  Or.  3,  delivered  perhaps  before  Trajan, 

"  Dio   replies    with   dignity,   Siv  ri  -rrphi   ifxi  we  may  see  a  direct  reference  to   Dio's  commis- 

ianv  ;    ^    on   t^v    oiKiav    oIkoSoixw    wo^uTfKws,  sion  in  the  worils    ^    yap   ^{    airdi'Tuv   avBpaiiruv 

otAA."  ovK  iS>  irinTftv  \   ^   2t(    nop<pvpav   ai/rhs  rj/j.-  iKKt^aaBai  rovi  itkttototoi/j  viriipxf',  Kai  axfihi' 

(plfcrfxai,    a\\'    ou  <pavKov    TptPiiyiov  ;    AAA'     on  ovifis  iariv  hs  ovk  tiv  Hafxtvos   vitaKovatitv  aiiru 

KOfjiw  Kol  ytvfia  fX'^  <  rovro  5'  firoii  ov  TvpavifiKov  /Sui/Ao^tVy  xpV'^^^'i  "''is  oii  KarayiXaffTov  rh  ^Jj 
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to  be  gained  by  decency  and  moderation.  The  intimacy  of  his  connection 
with  the  Emperor  was  too  well  known  to  permit  of  his  being  received  simply 
as  an  irresponsible  private  person.  When  he  asks  the  Alexandrians  Troo-ro 
Kpelrrov  fiL/neladai  rov  vvv  dp^ovra  TraiSeia  koI  \6y(p  TrpoaeyovTa  ;  (Or. 
32,  p.  421 ;  §  CO),  or  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  visit  from  Trajan,  assuring 
them  that  their  lively  interest  in  Caesar  is  reciprocated  by  him,  they 
recognise  that  lie  is  not  talking  at  random.  He  speaks  alvvnys  in  this 
group  of  orations  as  one  having  autiiority.  Apart  from  this  the  special  value 
of  these  speeches  rests  in  the  fact  that  they  emanate  from  a  representative  of 
the  best  class  of  Greek  provincials  at  the  point  at  which  the  Principate 
reached  its  highest  development,  antl  form  an  authentic  account  of  life  in  public 
in  the  Greek  East  as  it  appeared  to  a  Greek  of  decided  ability  and  large 
experience. 

Tarsus,  the  provincial  capital  of  Cilicia,  was  situated  on  the  Cydnus  in  a 
fertile  country  which  stretched  from  the  Taurus  to  the  sea.  It  was  customary 
to  compliment  the  Tarsians  on  their  fine  river  and  famous  hills,  but  Dio  is 
candid  enough  to  observe  that  nature  has  not  been  superlatively  kind  to  them, 
el  yap  ravra  SvvaTai  iroLelv  audpooiroui;  ixaKaplov;,  Trora/xb'i  i)  Kpaai^  uepo'i, 
rj  T07ro<t  yr}<;  rj  Kai  da\imi-j<i  i)  Xifxijv  i)  Tei^O'i,  ovk  eariv  elirelv  oawv 
XeiireaOe}^  Clear  as  the  Cydnus  runs  yet  it  is  somewhat  muddy  in  its  lower 
reaches,  ovk  avTo<i  o  KuSi/09  avoo  KadapooTepof; ;  For  then,  as  now,  its  waters, 
which  from  its  source  in  Taurus  till  it  reaches  the  plain  a  mile  or  two  above 
Tarsus  are  transparent,  began  at  that  point  to  lose  their  purity,  especially  in 
flood.  On  these  occasions  the  river  was  apt  to  overflow  its  banks  at  a  point 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  the  channel  made  a  sharp  turn  to  the  west, 
just  as  at  Rome  the  Tiber,  when  it  ran  high,  had  a  trick  of  running  straight 
across  the  Campus  instead  of  taking  the  bend  to  the  right.  To  obviate  this 
nuisance  Justinian  dug  a  channel  to  carry  off  surplus  water  to  the  east,  a 
channel  which  eventually  emptied  the  older  stream.^''  In  the  Hrst  century 
the  river  was  navigable  up  to  the  city,  through  the  centre  of  which  it  made 
its  way  till  it  reached  a  lake  to  the  south  called  the  Rhegma.  This  lake,  says 
Strabo,  formed  the  harbour  (Strabo  xiv.  5).  Near  the  river  stood  the 
gymnasium  for  the  young  men  to  which  Dio  alludes  in  his  mention  of  the 
chie"  places  of  resort.  These  include  aho  more  than  one  agora  and  a  theatie, 
while  the  Stoa  of  Tarsus  is  (Or.  47,  p.  i:)5  ;  i::^  17)  classed  with  the  most  famous 
in  the  Empire,  with  that  of  Antioch,  the  Poikile  at  Athens,  the  Persike  at 
Sparta,  and  the  Golden  Stoa  of  Rome.  Unlike  the  majority  of  Greek  towns 
Tarsus  possessed  no  proper  acropolis  :  el  avvelSaLvev  {ip,d(i  vyfrTjXrjv  tlvu  e^eiv 
afcpav  K.T.X.  p.  13  §  39. 

The  origin  of  the  city  is  involved  in  obscurity  In  the  first  Tarsian 
speech  a  few  of  the  conflicting  foumlation-legends  are  suggested.  The 
Tarsians    certainly    profess    to    be    Hellenes    or     more    definitely     Argives, 

Xf>ri<rBai    TOis    o-TTouSaioTciTois  ;    {Or.    3  p.    59;  '^  Hastings'    Dictionary    of    the    Bible,    s.v. 

§  1'29).  Tarsus. 

'«  Or.  33  p.  S  ;  §  24. 
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' \pyeiwv  aTroLKov^.  Professor  Ramsay  dates  the  traiisforrnation  of  Tarsus 
from  an  oriental  town  to  a  Greek  iroKi^  to  Seleucid  times.  Tlie  reputed 
founder,  o  apx^^o<i  vixSiv,  and  cliief  god  is  Heraklcs,  and  the  abundance  of 
coins  (e.(j.  Fig.  1)  with  the  type  of  the  pyre  to  whicli  l)io  alhuhjs  (vrupa?, 
fjv  iravv  Ka\y]v  auTw  Troietre  ]).  10  5)  47)  is  ample  evidence  of  the  local 
importance  of  this  cult.  The  deity  in  whose  honour  the  Tarsians  were 
wont  lo  erect  this  pyre  and  whose  image  (a  god  standing  upon  "a  lion) 
was  represented  without  intermis.-^ion  on  coins  from  Seleucid  times  to 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  A.D.,  was  formerly  identified  with  Sandan, 
the  Asiatic  Ilerakle.s.  M.  Imhoof-Blumer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  god  is 
certainly  a  local  divinity  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  that  on  the  Baby- 
lonian cylinders  and  tiie  lock-reliefs  of  Boghaz-koi  the  nearest  analogues  to 


Fic.   1.  —  1*yi:k  ok  Sanhan. 
('IVtradraolmi  of  Diiin  hiu.s  If. 
struck  at  Tarsus.      l'>iit.    Mu.s. ) 


Fig.   ■2.--rKi:.''Er.s  .vnd   the   Fishekman. 

(Uron/e   Coin    of    (jonliaii    III.    stnirk    at 

'rarsii.s.     Berlin.) 


this  figure  are  to  be  found.^*^  No  title  Tnore  precise  than  '  Asiatic  God ' 
therefore  is  strictly  appropriate.  The  other  principal  deities  named  by  Dio, 
Perseus,  Apollo  with  the  trident,  and  the  Titans  are  mostly  suggestive  of 
Eastern  influence  though  the  nomenclature  is  Greek,  The  trident  in  local 
legend  is  associated  with  Apollo,  and  the  novelty  of  the  attribute  here  has 
added  significaiVce  when  considered  along  with  the  strange  association  of 
the  figure  of  Perseus  holding  the  statuette  of  Apollo  and  the  fisherman  on 
the  coinage  of  Tarsus  (cp.  Fig.  2 1**").  The  Apollo  who  led  the  Greek 
settlers  to  Cilicia  by  the  agency  of  his  servants  Mopsus  and  Amphilochus  ^* 
evidently  assumed  through  contact  with  oriental  cults  a  new  character  in 
this  region  and  was  invested  with  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  god  of  the 
sea.  The  cults  in  which  these  heroes  figure  contain  reminiscences  of  the 
enterprise  of  Greek  settlers  in  Cilicia  and  their  importance  is  illustrated 
by  the  place-names  Mopsuestia  and  Mopsukrene  and  by  the  hereon  erected 
in  Mallus  to  Amphilochus  the  reputed  founder  of  that  city.  Perseus,  who 
frecjuently  appears  on  the  same  coins  with  Apollo,  is  fundamentally  an 
Oriental  god   widely   worshipped  in  Eastern  Asia  Minor.     As  a  sign   of  his 


»»  J.H.S.  1898,  vol.  xviii.  p.  170. 

i*»  From  a  cast  kindly  sent  by  Dr.  Regling. 


"  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophron,   881,    Amphilochus 
and  Mopsus  are  'dogs  of  Apollo  ' 
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character  at  Tarsus  it  is  noteworthy  that  Dio  names  him  with  Minos  as  the 
ideal  of  a  just  ruler.  The  Titans,  too,  who  according  to  one  version  are 
the  real  founders  of  the  city,  are  perhaps  Hellenised  forms  of  primitive 
oriental  deities.^*'. 

Dio  was  clearly  struck  with  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  Orientalism. 
In  a  speech  to  the  Rhodians  he  contrasts  such  a  city  with  the  true  Hellenic 
type.  It  is  not  so  much,  he  observes,  harbours,  docks,  and  walls  that 
constitute  the  real  gloiy  of  Rhodes,  but  rather  its  preservation  of  the 
ancient  Hellenic  spirit,  which  teaches  even  a  barbarian  visitor  the  moment 
he  steps  ashore  to  recognise  that  he  has  entered  no  city  of  Syria  or 
Cilicia  but  one  truly  Greek  {Or.  31  p.  399;  ij  163).  The  Tarsians,  on  the 
other  hand,  reminded  him  of  the  East,  Trorepov  "E\Xr]va<i  i)  (poivtKcov  tou? 
aa-eXyeaTcirovi ;  {Or.  33  p.  14;  §  14).  Such  is  their  laxity  of  manners 
that  there  is  only  one  distinctively  Tarsian  custom  which  he  pronounces 
really  good.  He  notes  with  surprise  and  pleasure  the  modesty  of  Tarsian 
women,  who  veil  their  faces  out-of-doors :  to  aw^pov  koI  to  avaTrjpov 
Trj<i  Tore  dyayyi)^,  oiv  icnl  to  irepl  ttjv  icrdrjTa  tcov  yvvaiKcop,  to  tovtov 
TOP  rpo-nov  KaTecnakdai  Kiil  ^aSc^eiv  uxttc  fxrjSe  ev  avTcov  ^epo<i  ihelv 
/xi'jTe  Tov  npoaciOTrov  fi7]Te  tov  \onrov  a(OfiaTo<;,  /j.T]he  avTa<i  opav  e^o)  t^? 
ohov  fjbr}8iv  {Or.  33  p.  17  ;  ij  48).  Yet  excellent  as  the  custom  is.  of  itself 
it  avails  but  little  against  the  growing  demoralisation  :  77  yap  aaeXyeia  koI 
81  coToyv  Koi  hi  6(p6a\fJiSiv  •navTa')(^odev  elaSveTac.  ware  to,  /nev  Trpocrwira 
K€KaXvfifi€vai  ^ahl^ovcri,  ttj  -^v^fj  he  uKaXvirTO)  koi  cr(f)68pa  avaireiTTafievrf. 
Toiyapovv  o^vrepov  ^XeTT0Vcn,v  evl  tcoj/  6(f)6a\fj,b)i',  cocrirep  01  yetofieTpac  (i6.). 
Syrian  and  Phoenician  styles  of  music  are  supreme,  and  sympathising  as  Dio 
does  with  the  view  that  Greece  was  ruined  in  her  theatres,  w?  hia(f>6ei- 
pofjLevrjq  ev  toi<;  deuTpoi'i  t^9  'EWaSo?,  the  intrusion  of  these  dissolute 
modes    was  ominous  enough.     But   more  bitter  still  is   his  criticism  of  an 


-••  Traces  of  Titans  are  found  elsewhere  in  Euxinus  called  ri  KiKIkuv  vrjffos  (Pcripl.  p. 
Cilicia.  Adanus  the  founder  of  Adana  is  a  Pont.  Eux.  16,  23).  Further  in  historical  times 
Titan,  son  of  Ouranos  and  Gaia  (Stejih.  Byz.  a  district  in  central  Cappadocia  was  called 
s.v.  "Ahava).  The  Sarus  was  formerly  called  KiXiKia,  while  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
Koipavos  (cf.  the  Titan  Koioj)  and  Anchialus,  the  Cilicians  extended  •  up  to  the  Halys 
which  lay  between  Meisina  and  the  Cydnua,  (Herod,  v.  52,  i.  28,  72).  To  a  certain 
and  was  said  to  have  been  built  along  with  extent  therefore  the  intimate  relations  re- 
Tarsus  in  one  day  by  Sardanapalus,  (Strabo  xiv,  marked  (KaibeH.c.  p.  499)  between  Troas  and 
6,  72)  is  reminiscent  of  the  nymph  Anchiale,  Cyprus  may  apply  to  Cilicia,  and  thus  it  may 
mother  of  the  Titans,  Titias  and  Kyllenos  be  possible  to  say  in  reference  to  the  primitive 
(ApoUon.  Rh.  i.  1129-31,  quoted  by  Kaibel  inhabitants  of  Cilicia  as  of  Phrygia,  that  since 
GuU.  Nachr.  1901  p.  489).  Thus  it  is  scarcely  the  Dactyl-  and  Titan-calt  is  found  both  in 
correct  to  say  :  von  Daktylen,  Titanen,  Kure-  Asia  Minor  and  in  Greece  independently  (not 
ten,  Korybanten  finden  .sicli  in  Asien  ausserhalh  '  imported  '  in  either  case)  it  belongs  to  kindred 
der  phrygischen  Spluire  keine  Spureii,  wiiluend  peoples  who  pushed  from  the  north,  on  the  one 
die  Gro.sse  Mutter  weit  iiber  Phrygien  hinaus  hand  into  the  Grecian  peninsula,  and  on  the 
nach  Osten  und  Westen  bin  lierrschte  (Kaibel,  other  hand,  after  sojourning  in  Thrace,  over 
I.e.  ji.  496).  A  special  connection  between  the  Bosporus  into  Asia  (GuU.  Nachr.  1901 
Cilicia  and  the  '  Phrygian  .sphere  '  is  indicated  p.  496).  Or  we  may  understand  by  Titans 
by  the  existence  of  Kilikes  in  Thebe  and  merely  primitive  Oriental  deities  who.se  worship 
Lyrnessus  in  the  Troad  (Horn.  II.  vi.  41.5).  was  adopted  and  Hellenised  by  Greek  scittlers 
Arrian   speaks   of    an    island    in    the    Pontus  about  the  tliird  century  n.c. 
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indescribable  peculiarity  about  the  Tarsian  voice  :  <f)r)fjil  8t]  Oavfxaaroi/  tl 
7rd0o<:  iv  rrj  7roX.et  tuvtij  ireTTOvdivac  iroWovt,  o  irap  aWoi<i  Ticri, 
TTporepov  rjKovov  fxaWov  rj  trap  vfilv  'yi'^voixevov  {Or.  33  p.  11  ;  §  31).  This 
extraordinary  affection,  to  tmv  pivcov,  which  is  neither  /cXtutr/io?  ovre 
TTOTTTrva-fioq  ovSe  a-vptyfxo'i,  described  by  Photius  as  <^wi/r)<?  d7n]^r)ai<i, 
{Bihliothec.  Cod.  CC.  ix.)  seems  to  have  been  a  nasal  kind  of  singing  which 
excited  the  ridicule  of  their  neighbours,  dWa  irodev  to?  KepKiSa^  vfilv 
iTTi^owa-i ;  but  was  not  less  prevalent  elsewhere,  if  of  better  quality.^^ 
I)io  recommends  the  most  drastic  remedy,  kuI  vfxeh,  dv8pe<i  TapaeU, 
fiip-i^cracrOe  Tov<i  AaKeSaifioviov^;,  CKTefiere  rov  irepLrrov  (fidoyyov  (Or.  33 
p.  20  ;    §  57). 

For  a  century  previous  to  the  advent  of  Dio,  Tarsus  had  been  well 
(governed,  eVt  evra^ia  koI  aoo^pocrvvr}  8ia^6r)ro<;,  but  now  he  found  nothing 
but  confusion.  Philosophy  had  fallen  into  disrepute  owing  to  the  self-seek- 
ing of  a  band  of  pseudo-philosophers,  rrju  irarpcSa  fi\dirTovTe<i  koI  avviard- 
IxevoL  Kara  tmv  ttoXitmv.  An  inferior  class  had  come  to  the  front,  and  the 
best  men  were  disregarded.  Honours  went  to  men  who  treated  municipal 
affairs  as  a  simple  means  to  their  own  advancement.  Their  sole  concern  was 
to  acquire  the  magisterial  insignia  and  then  wash  their  hands  of  public  busi- 
ness.22  The  privileged  class  of  full  citizens  despised  the  unenfranchised  crowd, 
and  these  in  turn  were  discontented.  The  various  corporate  bodies  Demos, 
Boule,  Gerousia  were  at  variance,  and  in  the  quarrel  with  the  governor,  which 
had  imposed  a  certain  unanimity  on  the  rest,  the  Gerousia  had  stood  selfishly 
aloof.     Scarcely  any  two  Tarsians  were  agreed  on  anything. 

A  partial  explanation  of  this  disunion  was  discovered  by  Dio  iu  the 
polity  which  existed  at  Tarsus.  This  was  the  work  of  the  philosopher 
Athenodorus,  o  Trpwrjv  yevofievo^  ou  7]8eiTo  6  Se/SacrTOf.  Quitting  the 
society  of  his  pupil  Augustus  Athenodorus  had  returned  to  his  native  Tarsus, 
to  carry  out  a  complete  reorganisation  of  affairs  with  the  emperor's  assist- 
ance. The  Tarsians  were  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  possessed  '  the 
name '   Tapaev<i,  implying  full   citizenship,  and  those  who  from   inability  to 


21  Cf.  Or.  32  at  Alexandria  TrauTts  Zh  aSouin,  TrvfifiaTa  are  explained  by  Johannes  Lydus 
Kal  ItriTopes  Kol  ffO(pi<TTal,  kuI  ndvra  wipaivfrai  (104.  18)  as  follows:  (5  5i  iirh  yrjs  (cal  (Tv(npO(pr\s 
5i'  (fhrfs-  K.T.X.  (p.  423  ;  §  68)  and  Petionius  aipos  yvo<plas.  alpat  yap  Ka\  avra)  kuI  jivaai 
Trimalchio  pp.  21,  22  Biicheler  :  'tandem  ergo  afpwv  rvyx^vovaiv  olcrai,  koI  ovk  a\6y<iis  livffj.ot 
discubuimns  pueris  Alexandrinis  acpiam  in  KaKovvrat,  ire  fi  i.irh  Kifivaiv  ^  iroTafxwy  tptpovrar 
nianus  nivatam  infundentibus  aliisque  iuse-  &fj.o7oi  St  tovtwv  tlcrl  Koi  ol  airSyfiot.  Eviiiently 
quentibus  ad  pedes  ac  paronychia  cum  ingenti  the  name  would  apply  to  the  land-winds  which 
subtilitate  toUeutibus.  Ac  ne  in  hoc  quidem  blow  off  the  coast  of  Cilicia  for  some  part  of 
molesto  tacebant  officio,  sed  obiter  cantabant.  almost  every  day  and  which  enabled  the  trad- 
Ego  experiri  volui,  an  tota  familia  cantaret,  ing-vesaels  of  Alexandria  once  they  reached  the 
itaque  potioiiem  poposci.  Paratissimus  puernon  coast  of  Syria  (in  the  event  of  their  failing  to 
minus  me  acido  cantico  excepit '  etc.  make  Myra  direct  past  the  west  end  of  Cyprus) 

22  Under  the  guidance  of  these  '  ephemeral  to  work  their  way,  aided  by  the  current  which 
demagogues  '  who  perform  their  six  months'  sets  steadily  westwards  along  the  Karamanian 
term  of  office  and  then  do  not  even  condescend  coast  p.i.st  Myra  to  Cnidus  at  the  extreme 
to  attend  the  ekklesia,  the  Tarsians  Tare  no  south-westeru  corner  of  Asia  Minor  (Ramsay, 
better  than  oi  toij  k-iroyf(ois,  fxaWov  5t  toIj  inh  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  299). 

Tetfj/  yv6<poi>v  irytvfiaai  ir\4ovTfs.      TCk  oirb  yvotpoiv 
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pay  a  premium  of  500  drachmae  -^  were  omitted  from  the  register  at  the 
making  up  of  the  burghers'  roll  (7roXiToypa(l>ovvr6s  tivo<;,  ov  /xere/XT^^e  tov 
6v6tiaro<i)  and  were  thus  practically  outside  the  state,^*  waTrep  e^adev  TTJ<i 
■n-oXtrem?  (Or.  34,  p.  28 ;  §  21).  'In  Pogla  and  in  Sillyum  also,  there  was  a 
distinction  between  eKKXijaiaarai  and  mere  TroXlrai.  Here  too  the  eKKXrj- 
aiaaraC  are  the  citizens  with  a  vote  :  the  iroXtTai  are  the  Tarsian  Xivovpyot', 
who.  by  Dio  are  called  "  not  citizens  really,  though  in  a  sense  citizens."  So 
Kostowzew  in  Jahrcsh.  1901,  Beihlatt  45  ;  but  he  errs  when  he  considers 
this  as  a  peculiarity  of  Pogla,  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  its  citizens. 
The  examples  of  Sillyum  and  Tarsus  show  that  it  was  a  widespread  fact 
of  imperial  times  due  to  a  deliberate  restricting  of  the  number  of  full 
burghers  and  the  general  introduction  of  a  timocratic  qualification.'  ^^  The 
progress  of  Roman  methods  of  government  in  the  East  is  a  process  by  wliich 
Caesar  comes  to  relieve  the  populace  of  all  responsibility  in  matters  of 
administration.^^  Against  the  Tarsian  arrangement  Dio  argues  that  most  of 
the  excluded  Tarsians  have  no  other  city.  They  and  their  forefathers  have 
in  many  cases  been  born  at  Tarsus,  a  fact  which  is  a  better  title  to  citizen- 
ship than  a  mere  monetary  qualification.  So  long  as  poverty  is  a  bar  to 
citizenship  large  numbers  of  the  people  remain  alienated  and  unable  to  regard 
the  city  with  due  filial  affection.  The  logical  course  is  either  to  expel  them 
from  the  city  altogether  or  grant  them  equal  rights  with  the  rest.  How  far 
Athenodorus  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  timocracy  is  not  clear.  There  are 
traces  in  these  speeches  of  popular  election  of  magistrates  and  perhaps  also 
of  dikasteries.  The  rights  of  the  full  burghers  were  no  doubt  preserved 
intact  by  Augustus,  who  was  not  averse  at  one  time  even  in  Italy  to  a  measure 
of  representative  government. 

If  the  Tarsians  were  prone  to  intestine  dissensions,  they  were  equally 
unfortunate  in  their  dealings  with  neighbouring  towns.  Shortly  before  Dio's 
visit  the  people  of  Aegeae  had  contested  some  point  in  connection  with  the 
record  office,  but  the  decision  had  been  adverse.  No  details  are  given  but  it 
may  be  surmised  that  the  Aegeaeans  appealed  against  the  necessity  of  having 
to  deposit  the  official  copy  of  legal  and  business  documents  in  the  Tarsian 
archives  instead  of  in  their  own  city.     The  record  office,'^'^  a  regular  adjunct  to 


-'  Or.  34  p.  29  ;§  23  icoTa^dtA.XeiJ' is  used  also  (or  r^ji/i/toTi)  BovXfjs,  Tepoua-las  respectively 
in  the  sense  of  'depositiuj? '  (documents,  etc.),  are  correct  (Hill  B.M.C.,  Lyeaonia  p.  xc. ), 
but  more  frequently  of  payment,  which  is  the  one  may  be  permitted  to  see  in  the  super- 
more  suitable  meaning  here  (honorarium).  session   of    the    Boule   an    illustration    of   the 

**  The  name  Kivovpyo'i  (wrongly  changed  by  trend  of   things  to  paternal   despotism.     The 

Dindorf  to  \iti.ovfyyol)  '  linen-workers,'  which  is  Gcroiisia  in  Tarsus  as  at  Hiera polls  (cf.  Ramsay 

contemptuously  applied  to  these  '  outlalidors,'  V.  and  B.  of  Phrygia,  p.  110)  was  a  social  in- 

is  the  name  of  a  guild  at  Thyatira  (M.  Clerc  dc  stitution    like    a    club    and    only   of  indirect 

rebus  Thyalircnis  p.  92).  political  significance  and  such  a  transference  of 

®  For  this  note  and  much  other  help  I  am  privilege  marks  a  stage  in  the  decay  of  local 

indebted  to  Professor  Ramsay.  government. 

■^  On  Tarsian  coins  from  Scptimius  Severus  to  -''  oi  yap  Aiyaioi  tpiXoTtnlav  a.v6i)Tov  iiravf\6- 

Gallienus  and  Valerian  the  letters  TB  are  fre-  fjifvoi  nphs  vfxai  rh  vep]  ras  iiTroypa<pks  i^afxapri- 

quently  inscribed  and  from  Valerian  these  arc  yovrts  k.t.K.  (Or.  34  ]>.  25  ;  §  10). 
replaced  by  rr      If  the  interpretations  rvii/ip 
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provincial  administration,  must  have  been  continually  resorted  to  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  and  the  hardship  of  going  all  the  way  to  the 
head  of  the  conventus,  to  lodge  or  consult  documents,  must  have  been 
severely  felt.  The  present  action  against  Mallus  arose  from  the  claim  of 
that  city  to  a  strip  of  sandy  ground  along  the  sea  coast  and  the  margin  of 
'  the  lake.'  At  the  ])resent  day  there  are  two  lagoons  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Seihun  (Sarus)  and  Karatasch,  where  formerly  there  seems  to  have  been 
this  larger  lake,  which  is  thought  by  Professor  Ramsay  to  have  received  the 
waters  of  the  Sarus  directly  at  its  western  end,  discharging  the  same  into  the 
sea  by  an  outlet  partly  choked  with  sand  banks.  Mallotis  accordingly  extended 
considerably  to  the  Wost  of  the  Pyramus,  where  it  marched  with  land  of 
Tarsus.  The  Mallotae  are  the  aggressors,  but  yet  the  Tarsiansare  advised  to 
put  up  with  a  trifling  loss  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  seeming  to  oppress  the 
weaker  party.  Mallus,  says  Dio,  is  a  poor  place,  and  the  Tarsians  can  afford 
to  be  magnanimous.  A  special  reason  for  displaying  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
is  found  in  the  sinister  movement  which  is  already  afoot  at  Soli  and  Adana 
to  obtain  another  metropolis.  After  all  the  influx  of  neighbouring  towns- 
people to  join  in  a  religious  service  or  for  purposes  of  litigation,  which  are  the 
principal  privileges  of  a  metropolis,  are  of  small  account  compared  with  the 
goodwill  of  the  emperor. 

In  its  relations  with  the  Imperial  Government  Tarsus  had  been  on  the 
whole  fortimate.  Embracing  the  Caesarian  cause  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Republicans,  it  had  stood  a  siege  and  was  taken  by  the  party  of  the  Liberators. 
Antony  made  amends  for  this  disaster  by  abolishing  import  and  export  duties 
at  Tarsus  and  giving  it  the  use  of  its  own  laws,  the  status  of  a  libera  civitas  : 
and  Augustus  had  confirmed  it  in  its  possession  of  these  privileges.  Thus  it 
had  quickly  effaced  the  traces  of  the  disastrous  capture  by  Cassius.  Of  late  the 
good  understanding  had  broken  down.  Dio  speaks  of  a  dispute  between  the 
Tarsians  and  their  governor  the  (rTpaTT)y6<;,  a  term  which  raises  the  question 
of  the  administration  of.  Cilicia  in  the  first  century.  Mommsen's  view 
{Provinces,  p.  323)  is  that  Syria  and  Cilicia  were  governed  jointly  at  this 
period.  Cilicia  was  a  non-military  command  but  not  necessarily  governed 
from  Antioch.  The  prosecutions  against  Capito  and  Numitor  (Juvenal's 
'  piratae  Cilicum '  Sat.  viii.  94,  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  33)  do  not  give  the  impression 
that  the  accused  were  merely  procurators.  Cilicia,  at  least  since  73-4  a.d.^ 
when  Vespasian  united  its  two  divisions.  Rough  and  Smooth,  probably  formed 
the  province  of  an  Imperial  propraetor  of  praetorian  rank.  In  the  present 
case  Dio  anticipates  that  the  intractable  temper  of  the  Tarsians  will  in  the 
long  run  deprive  them  of  the  very  right  to  letaliate  which  they  think  to 
preserve  :  hehoiKa  firj  TeXeayii  ciTro^dXijTe  tt)v  irappijaiav :  and  holds  up  as  an 
example  the  resolution  of  the  Ionian  cities  which  forbids  this  appeal  to  the 
senate  or  to  Caesar  against  official  misgovernment ;  opare  he  roix;  irepl  ttjv 
'Itoviav,  OTC  fJ,r)S€v6<i  auTOV<;  KaTrjyopelv  €yfrri(f)icravTO.  {Or.  34  p.  34  ; 
§  39).  It  is  true  that  certain  imperial  governors  had  been  prosecuted 
and  punished,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  Tarsian  citizen,  but  frequent 
complaints   are   apt  to    be    construed   as  evidence  of  disloyalty,  and  since 

F  2 
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the  accused  are  also  the  judges,  any  charge  is  hable  to  be  dismissed  as 
merely  vexatious. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  the  magistrate  who  has  rashl}'  pre- 
cipitated matters  in  the  quarrel  with  the  governor,  instead  of  waiting  at  least 
till  theekklesia  had  ordered  a  prosecution,  is  the  Prytanis  and  apparently  chief 
magistrate  of  Tarsus.  Elsewhere  we  have  evidence  of  Roman  Emperors 
holding  the  office  of  Demiurges  at  Tarsus  and  Anazarbus,  and  this  must 
mean  nothing  less  than  the  highest  honour  in  the  gift  of  these  cities.  '  The 
Prytanis  and  the  Demiurges  in  Tarsus  may  be  however  probably  understood 
to  be  respectively  the  eponymous  and  the  chief  magistrate.  Compare  the 
case  of  Pogla  :  ap^avra  ttjv  eTroovvfjuov  ap;^^i/  kul  Br]/j,iovpyr]<7avTa.  (Ramsay 
in  Ath.  Mitth.  188-5.  p.  33G,  Rostowzew  in  Jahresh.  1901,  Bciblatt,  45.) 
The  eponymous  magistrate  was  Archon  or  Prytanis,  the  chief  magistrate  was 
Demiurges.'  "^ 

In  other  respects  Tarsus  was  typical  of  a  multitude  of  wealthy,  bustling 
Greek  cities  which  flourished  throughout  the  East  in  Imperial  times.  What 
we  know  of  the  material  prosperity  of  Asiatic  cities  contrasts  powerfully  with 
the  decay  recorded  by  Dio  in  European  Greece,  with  the  depopulation  of 
Arcadia,  the  desolation  of  Thessaly  and  Euboea.  In  Macedonia  the  very  race 
of  Macedonians  was  extinct  and  already  Pella  was  a  mere  heap  of  broken 
pottery.  In  literature  likewise,  Asia  Minor  held  the  foremost  place.  Rhetoric 
and  philosophy  were  cultivated  with  great  assiduity  and  every  city  of  import- 
ance contained  a  proportion  of  men  accustomed  to  listen  enthusiastically  in 
the  market-places  and  in  the  schools  to  their  fluent  professors  of  universal 
knowledge.  What  Dio  condemns  in  this  culture  is  its  emptiness  and  lack  of 
serious  purpose.  His  first  speech  at  Tarsus  is  from  one  point  of  view  an 
example  of  sophistic  epideixis,  just  as  he  himself  was  for  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries a  sophist  and  indeed  the  '  nightingale  of  the  sophists.'  None  the 
less  it  is  an  ethical  discourse  on  Tarsian  uKoXaala,  with  a  serious  practical 
aim  which  distinguishes  it  plainly  from  Sophistic.  Similarly  in  the  second 
speech,  which  belongs  to  another  class  and  is  directly  political,  avfi^ovXeuTiKtj, 
the  subject  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  a  philosophical  preacher.  In 
the  attitude  of  individuals  to  the  communit}',  of  class  to  class,  in  the  relations 
of  Tarsus  to  its  neighbours  and  of  Tarsian  magistrates  to  the  Imperial 
service  the  mischiefs  noted  are  all  traced  to  moral  weakness  and  the  remedy 
implied  is  always  the  same,  TracSeca  koI  X6709  directed  to  higher  ideals.  And 
yet  appearances  were  against  philosophy,  which  was  to  supply  this  training. 
It  was  a  common  charge  against  philosophy  that  it  tended  to  the  dissolution 
of  society  by  discouraging  interest  in  public  afifairs.     In  particular  the  pattern 


^*  Communicated  by  Professor  Ramsay.  (cf.  coin  types  Hill  p.  xcvii. )  and  wlien  it  wns 

N.B.    It  may  be  suggested  that  the  unex-  necessary  to  authorise  an  issue  it  would  natur- 

plained    inscriptions    on    Tarsian    coins    m,  ally  act  on  the  motion  (yvwfiri)  of  the  Prytanis. 

rriB  (cf.   Hill  B.M.C.,  Lycaonia,  etc.  p.  xci.)  At  Anazarbus,  which  imitated  Tarsus  closely, 

may     stand     for     rvdnji     Upvrdvewt,     Tvufiri  these  letters  are  not  found,   nor  is  there   any 

Xlpvrivfws  Bot/Aijy.     Both  at  Tarsus  and  Ana-  trace  of  a  Prytanis. 
zarbus  the  Boule  had  certain  rights  of  coinage 
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held  up  for  imitation  by  the  Stoics  in  the  ideal  Sage  appealed  to  all  who 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  times  and  inevitably  was  often  made  a  pretext 
for  selfish  neglect  of  public  duties.  With  his  eye  on  the  best  age  of  Greek 
history,  Dio  was  too  sensible  of  the  decline  in  public  life  to  reject  the  conso- 
lation afforded  by  this  ideal  of  self-sufficing  virtue.  The  question  whether, 
in  a  society  where  all  were  slaves  but  one,  there  was  anything  left  to  strive 
after  was  for  him  a  real  one,  but  here  again  Stoicism  came  to  the  rescue.  The 
principle  of  the  all-sufficioncy  of  inward  virtue  was  supplemented  by  the 
doctrine  of  natural  function,  which  insisted  on  the  energetic  performance  by 
every  man  of  the  work  that  lay  nearest  to  his  hand,  an  inconsistency  which 
enabled  Stoicism  to  find  a  home  in  Roman  official  circles  and  notably  in  the 
house  of  Caesar  itself,  while  yet  it  was  the  natural  refuge  of  the  discontented 
litterateurs  and  aristocrats  who  formed  the  opposition.  The  second  speech 
to  the  Tarsians  breaks  off  short  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  this  incon- 
sistency, but  enough  is  said  to  show  that  Dio  had  arrived  at  a  theoretical  as 
well  as  a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty.  While  admitting  that  philo- 
sophy represses  certain  activities  like  the  incontinent  pursuit  of  gain,  he 
believes  that  it  acts  as  a  stimvilus  to  the  higher  interests  and  motives.  He 
in  short  succeeded,  where  so  many  failed,  in  reconciling  his  speculative 
principles  with  the  requirements  of  a  high  conception  of  public  and  private 
conduct;  i\iu\  it  is  this,  along  with  his  missionary  enthusiam,  moral  and 
religious — for  he  claims  to  speak  under  divine  inspiration — that  makes  him 
one  of  the  finest  products  of  Hellenism  in  Asia  Minor  under  the  Empire, 
that  Hellenism  of  which  it  has  been  said,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  '  The  sun 
even  in  setting  is  ever  tlie  same.' 

T.  Callander, 


PHAYLLUS  AND  HIS  RFX'ORD  JUMP. 

TlevT    iirl  irevrriKovra  iroha'^  injSijcre  ^dvWo<; 
ScaKevaev  8'  eKarov  ttcVt'  (iTroXenro/xivoiv} 

The  marvellous  jump  recorded  in  this  epigram  has  naturally  given  rise 
to  much  controversy.  Intimately  connected  with  it  is  the  equally  disputed 
question  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  aKa/ji/jba,  ra  icrKafifxeva,  and  ftartjp  as 
applied  to  the  long  jump. 

I. —  The    aKa/ji/jba. 

Most  of  the  discussion  on  this  point  might  have  been  avoided  if  scholars 
had  considered  the  whole  of  the  evidence  and  not  confined  their  attention 
to  one  or  two  passages.  Tlie  discussion  has  mostly  turned  upon  the  Avords 
of  Pindar  (Nem.  v.  19,  20)  /j,aKpd  jxot  8t)  avroOev  aXfxad'  vTrocrKuTrTot  Tt9, 
and  upon  the  scholiast's  note  on  this  passage.  In  J.H.S.  vol.  i.  213  Prof. 
Percy  Gardner  gave  the  following  explanation  :  '  After  every  leap  a  fork 
was  drawn  across  to  mark  the  length,  so  tliat  he  who  leaps  beyond  all  marks 
distances  his  rivals.'  In  J.H.S.  vol.  ii.  p.  218  Mr.  Myres  suggested  that 
'  the  aKa/xfia  might  be  a  line  drawn  for  the  jumper  to  jump  at  like  tne 
handkerchief  or  piece  of  paper  sometimes  used  in  the  present  day.'  He 
further  suggested  that  the  three  lines  se(!n  on  the  B.M.  vase  B  48  repre- 
sented the  iaxafifieva.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  I  believe  since  altered 
their  views,  but  as  statements  bearing  the  authority  of  their  names  are 
always  liable  to  be  repeated  without  further  investigation,  the  errors  still 
persist.  For  example,  in  Liddell  and  Scott  the  a-KUfifia  is  described  as  '  the 
place  dug  out  and  sanded  where  the  athletes  jump  '  and  distinguished  fron> 
TO,  €<TKafifi€va  or  '  scores  to  mark  the  leaps  of  the  irevTaOXoi.'  Prof.  Bury 
in  his  edition  of  the  Nemean  Odes  reverses  this  explanation.  '  The  ground  ' 
he  says,  'dug  up  for  the  long  jump  was  called  ra  iaKafifiiva,  the  distances 
of  individual  jumps  were  marked  by  smaller  trenches  called  ^odpoc  or 
<7Kdfi/jLaTa.' 

A  review  of  the  evidence  will,  I  believe,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  there 
is  no  distinction  between  ra  ea-Kafifieva  and  the  aKufifia,  and  that  both 
denote  the  '  garden '  or  ground  dug  up  and   sanded  on  which  the  jumpers 


^  Anth.  Pal.  App.  297. 
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alighted.     To  the  passage  from  Pindar  we   may  add  the  following  passages 
in  which  the  proverb  inrep  ra  iaKUfifxiva  occurs. 

1.  Plato  Cmtiil.  413  a. 

hoKOi  i']8rj  fiaxpoTepa  tov  irpoan'jKOVTO'i  ipoiTav  Kal  virep  to.  iaKap-fxeva 
aWea-Oai. 

2.  Lucian  Somn.  s.  Gall.  6. 

Seipoif  Tiva  TOP  epcoTa  (f)T](;  tov  ivvirviov,  el  ye  7rT7fvb<i  q)v,  &>?  (^aai,  koX 
opov  e-y^cov  T»}<f  7rT/;cre&)9  tov  vttvov  virep  Ta  ea-Kafifieva  ijSr]  TrrjSa  Kal 
ivhiuTpl^et,  ave(p'y6(TL  TOi<;  ocpdaXfxol'i. 

3.  Libanius  v-n-ep  twv  op-^rjo-Tp.  373  (Reiske). 

>cal  i)  fiev  TrapoifjLC'X  (^?;o"<i/  vwep  to  aKci/x/xa  davfid^ovcra  TOV<i  toj 
irrjSrjfiaTC  to  /xeTpov  TrapiovTa^;. 

In  these  passages  we  may  observe  how  the  proverb  from  denoting 
merely  the  extraordinary  and  marvellous  comes  to  denote  that  which  exceeds 
what  is  right.  Even  in  athletics  there  must  be  some  measure,  and  to  ga 
too  far  involves  Nemesis ;  so  a  tradition  recorded  by  Suidas  states  that 
Phayllus  in  breaking  the  record  broke  his  leg.  This  twofold  meaning  of 
the  proverb  is  further  illustrated  by  the  passages  in  the  scholiasts  and 
paroemiographers  referring  to  it.  It  will  be  convenient  to  present  these 
passages  in  a  tabular  form.  The  three  passages  from  Suidas  are  numbered 
in  the  order  in  which  he  sfives  them. 


Schol.  Plato  Cratyl.  413  A. 


trapoifjila,  vtrip  ra  iffKa/xfieva 
ittjSSj,  Suoiov  Tip  vTrfp^dO/xiov 
■nSSa  relveis.'^  trapoiula  in]  twv 
trtpa  TOV  SfovTo^  ri  iroiovvroiv, 
oTov,  vwip  Ta  i(TKa/j./j.ei/a  iir-fiSr]- 
fffv.  (IffTJHTat  5f  ivTfvOfv 
^iv\\6s  Tiy  KOv<p6raTos  ird.vrwv 
S.\ixart  ^fTfwpov  (pfptty  tnvThv 
irtvriiKOvra  irphs  rots  irivrt 
irdSat  irapa,  i6^av  iirX  fir\KOS 
IjAoTo,  %v  KoX  5ia  toCto  Bav/xd- 
aavTts^  ol  wphi  avrbv  cLfitWd- 
fifvoi  (Tt/xv  t"^  davfj.a  iLolSifiov 
ry  fj.aKp^  KaTa\f\olira(Ti  xp^'"f 
irtvr'  4w\  wfVTfiKovTa  ir6Sas  Jr^- 

577<rt  tdvKXos 

woiriadntvof  ovtoi  yhp  opvy- 
fxara  TffiyovTfs  Td<ppuv  ^tI 
•KtvTi\KOVTa  fji6vov  ir(J5oi  iifartf- 
/cdra  th  TTJs  iywvias  iKpSrarov 
iirfiflKVvvTO-  avrhs  8«  iixtp- 
iralaas  rovro  irivTf  woaly  .... 


Schol.  Find.  Nem.  v.  19. 


Schol.  Lucian  Somn.  s.  Gall.  6, 


ri  5e  utraipopa,  ajrb  tuiv  irtvr- 
d0\i)v  oTs  (TKdfj.fj.ara  OKaitrov- 
rat  orav  aWwvrai..  ^Kfivtev 
yap  Kara  rhv  ayiva  irrjStiyrwv 
inro(TKdirTfTai  06dpos  fKaffTOv 
rh  a.\fia  StiKvvs. 


♦oi/AA^j  ris  iyiviTO,  Sffrts 
^TTT/Sa  woKKa.  raiv  oiv  irph 
avTov  (ncarT6yTwy  v'  irdSai  Kal 
TovTOvs  wifSwvraiy  d  ^dvWos 
iirrfp  Toiis  v  itdvv  iTcr\Zt\atv 
dKpdrrifffy  oiy  rj  irapoifiia  iirl 
riiv  intfp  rh  iopi<rfxivov  ti 
itoiovyruv. 


2  Apostolius,  xvii.  62.     Gregorius  Cyp.  iii.  29. 


Cp.  Libaniaa  loc.  eit. 
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To  these  may  bo  added  the  much  disputed  passage  in  Pollux  III.  151. 
Kul  odev  ciWerat  ^ar/jp.  dcf)'  ou  koX  top  ^arrjpa  KCKpovKev.  to  he  fierpov  tov 
7rrj8y']/jLaT0i  Kavcov,  6  Se.  opo<;  ra  ecrKafi/meva  odev  eirl  r oy v  rov  opov  inrepTnjhcov- 
Twv  01  irapoLjiia^ofxevoL  Xejovai  TrrjSdv  virep  ra  iaKapLfieva.  Similarly 
Suidas  describes  the  ^artjp  as  upxv  "^^^  ~^^  irevTiidXaiv  aKufi/utaTo^  and 
Hesychius  as  uKpov  tov  aKdfji,/.LaTo<i. 

First  as  to  the  relation  of  these  passages  to  one  another.  Zenobius, 
Suidas,  Codd.  B.  V.,  and  consequently  Apostolius  and  Eustathius  agree  so 
closely  in  substance  and  language,  that  they  must  obviously  be  derived  from 
one  common  source,  probably  from  a  note  by  some  paroemiographer  on  the 
proverb,  and  from  the  epigram  on  Phayllus.  Of  these  authorities  the 
earliest  is  Zenobius.  The  collection  of  proverbs  which  bears  his  name  and  the 
collection  contained  in  Codd.  A.B.  V.  are  derived  from  the  original  collection 
made  by  Zenobius  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.**  Zenobius  is  known  to  have 
epitomised  the  proverbs  of  Didymus  and  of  Lucillus  of  Tarra,  who  themselves 
drew  upon  earlier  collections,  one  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
Lucillus  has  further  been  identified  with  the  Lucillus  who  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  wrote  two  books  of  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  athletic.  It  is 
tempting  to  conjecture  that  both  the  epigram  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
proverb  were  derived  from  Lucillus.  But  without  going  so  far  as  this  we  may 
surely  infer  that  Zenobius  or  the  earlier  paroemiographer  on  whom  he  drew  is  the 
sole  authority  for  all  the  passages  mentioned.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
scholium  to  Lucian,  the  meaning  of  which  is  now  clear.  The  words  tmi/  irpo 
avToi)  aKaiTTovTcdv  v  TroSa?  refer  not  to  the  fellow-competitors  of  Phayllus, 
but  to  jumpers  before  his  time.^  They  are  equivalent  to  the  TrevT^Kovra 
irohbiv  ovTwv  irpoTepov  t(ov  a-KafM/jLUTfov  of  Suidas,  and  both  expressions 
merely  explain  the  virep  tov<;  ia-Kafx/jLevovi  TrevT-qKovTa  7r68a<i  of 
Zenobius. 


*  =  Suidas  (2)  who  reads  i^ifir}  instead  of 
ntpifffrri. 

'  =  Apostolius,  xvii.  62,  wlio  reads  irpiros 
for  irp6Tfpos  and  ruf  iaKaufxivuv  for  rSiv 
iTKa/xfidTCDv.  Also  =Eustatinus  Od.  viii.  1591, 
vith  verbal  differences. 


*  Cp.  J. U.S.  xxii.  pp.  10  sq.  where  Mr. 
Hernard  Cook  clearly  shows  the  relations  ot 
these  j)aroemiographers. 

'  In  J.H.S.  xxiii.  p.  57,  I  misinterpreted  this 
jiassage.   . 
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The  scholia  to  Plato  and  Pindar  seem  at  first  sight  to  belong  to  a 
different  source.  But  a  closer  examination  shows  that  this  is  not  so.  The 
sciioliast  to  Plato  who  is  referred  to  by  Suidas  is  a  rhetorician,  but  when  we 
strip  him  of  his  verbiage  we  find  nothing  more  than  the  facts  with  which  we 
are  already  familiar  ;  that  Phayllus  was  a  record  jumper  and  that  there  was  an 
epigram  on  him.  We  may  note  the  elaborate  paraphrases  for  eBoKet  fieyiaTa 
iiWearOai  and  for  et?  oi'  iireyeypaino.  The  aKd/xfj-ara  become  opvyfiuTa 
Tu(f)po)v,  the  opo<;  or  fierpov  becomes  to  T^'}9  dyo}i^La<i  uKpuTarov,  ijXaTO  virep 
becomes  the  unusual  vTrepTracaa^i.  One  ])hrase  rominds  us  of  the  words 
already  quoted  from  Libanius.  We  have  then  merely  a  rhetorical  expansion 
of  the  passage  in  Zenobius,  or  his  authority.  Lastly  we  come  to  the  .scholiast 
to  Pindar.  Tlie  last  words  are  difficult.  They  should  certainly  denote  the 
scores  marking  each  individual's  jump.  But  what  a  hopelessly  inappropriate 
word  06dpo<i  is  for  such  a  mark  !  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  have  here 
a  short  paraphrase  of  the  scholium  to  Plato  by  another  scholiast  who  did  not 
leally  understand  the  words.  "Opvyfia  Td<j>p<ov  becomes  /366po<;  and  eKuaTov 
TO  (iXfia  BeiKvv<i  is  an  inaccurate  reminiscence  of  to  t?;?  dywvia^  uKpoTUTov 
eireBeiKi'vi'To.  Such  a  view  will  offer  no  difficulty  to  anyone  who  realises 
how  inaccurate  the  scholiasts  often  are  on  matters  atldetic.  If  tiiis  argument 
is  correct  we  may  trace  these  two  scholia  to  the  same  source  as  the  passages 
previously  discussed,  i.e.  to  the  explanation  of  the  proverb  given  by  Zenobius, 
or  by  some  earlier  paroemiographer,  whom  he  copied. 

The  first  point  which  becomes  clear  when  we  bring  all  these  passages 
together  is  that  there  is  no  difference  between  tcl  eaKa/nfieva  and  cr/ta/i/ia. 
Libanius  quotes  the  proverb  as  virep  to  (TKap^fia,  other  writers  as  virep  to. 
ia-Ka^iixiva.  The  scholiasts  to  Pindar  and  Eustathius  use  aKufifia  only, 
Apostolius  and  Pollux  to.  eaKu/xfieva.  Suidas  uses  both  phrases  indifferently. 
Lastly  Suidas  Zenobius  and  Codd.  B.  V.  also  use  the  phrase  Tov<i  €(rKa/j,/j.€vov<i 
TrevTrJKovTu  TrdSa?.  This  last  phrase,  with  which  the  scholiasts  to  Pindar 
and  Lucian  agree,  leaves  no  possible  doubt  that  what  is  meant  is  the  ground 
dug  up  and  sanded  for  the  jumpers,- i.e.  '  the  garden.'  The  tradition  that 
Phayllus  landing  on  tiie  hard  ground  beyond  broke  his  leg  shows  that  the 
cTKciiii/jLa  itself  Avas  soft.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Philostratus  :  ov 
yap  (Tvy^wpovat,  oi  vofioi  hiap-erpelv  to  TTjjSrjfia  rjv  fir]  dpTi'o)^  e^r)  tov 
I'xi^ov^,^  words  which  would  be  meaningless  unless  the  ground  was  soft  but 
which  are  perfectly  intelligible  to  anyone  who  has  witnessed  a  modern  long 
jump.  Again  the  a-fcdfifia  is  described  as  the  6po<;  by  Pollux  and  according 
to  the  scholiast  to  Plato  it  showed  the  furthest  limit  beyond  which  it  was 
considered  impossible  to  jump.  Simiharly  the  l3aT>]p  or  'take  off'  is  the 
dp-)^rj  or  UKpov  tov  a-Kd/ifxaTO^. 

In  later  times  at  all  events  the  term  (TKUfi/jLa  was  also  used  of  the  place 
where  the  wrestlers  practised.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Wrestlers  recjuired 
soft  ground.  When  the  remainder  of  the  Ten  Thousand  were  holding  their 
sports  at  Trapezus  some  of  the  men  objected  to   wrestling  eV   axXrjp^  koX 

^  Phil.  Oy  11171.  [>i>. 
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Baaet  ovTa)<i.^  So  Lucian  d(jscribes  the  wrestlers  exercising  in  the  opvyfia}'^ 
The  exercise  of  digging  was  also  utilised  as  a  means  of  training  especially  for 
the  heavier  contests/^  and  so  the  a-Kairdvq  is  one  of  the  most  fre(|uent 
symbols  of  the  Palaestra  in  vase  paintings,  and  is  spoken  of  as  the  special 
attribute  of  the  boxer  or  wrestler.^^  Still  later  we  find  skamma  used  of  the 
arena  itself,  or  even  of  the  racecourse,  and  used  metaphorically  for  any  form 
of  contest.^^ 

II. — The  ^arrip  and  the  Theory  of  a  Triple  Jump. 

From  the  passages  already  quoted  it  is  clear  that  the  ^ari]p  is  merely 
the  end  of  the  aKiififia  from  which  the  jumpers  took  off.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  spring  board  ;  on 
the  other  hand  the  proverb  KexpovKC  tov  ^arrjpa  suggests  that,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  it  was  hard.  On  a  vase  painting  shown  by  Krause  ^^ 
we  see  a  youth  about  to  jump  standing  on  a  small  raised  platform,  which 
seems  to  represent  the  ^aTyjp.  There  would  be  no  further  difficulty 
about  the  point  were  it  not  for  the  theory  put  forward  by  Fedde  ^^  to  explain 
Phayllus' jump.  He  adopts  the  view  first  suggested  by  Wassmannsdorf  that 
the  Greek  jump  was  a  triple  jump  consisting  of  three  consecutive  jumps  or 
rather  two  steps  (Sprungschritte)  and  a  jump.  This  view  he  supports  by  a 
passage  in  Bekker's  Anccdota,  224.  The  A-e^et?  ptjTopLKai  in  which  this 
passage  occurs  are  part  of  the  Lexica  Scgueriana  contained  in  the  Codex 
Coislinianus  345,  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  It  is  as 
follows — ^uTTjp  TO  aKpov  TOV  TOiv  TzevTadXcov  aKdiii/jLaTO<;,  dcp'ov  dWovTOL  to 
irpoiTOv-  %iXevK0<i-  %vfXfiayo<;  Be  to  fieaov,  d(p'  ov  aXo/nevoi  ttoKlv  i^dWovTai. 
dfjLetvov  &)<?  %e\evK0^.  arj/Jbaivet  Be  Koi  tov  Trj<i  0vpa<;  ovBov,  op"0/JLrjpo(}  firfkov, 
at,  Be  TpayiKol  ^a\6v- 

The  words  to  irpwTov  and  irdXiv,  says  Fedde,  are  direct  evidence  that  the 
jump  consisted  of  more  than  one  jump,  probably  of  three,  or  rather  two  steps 
and  a  jump.  Now  in  the  Palaestra  at  Olympia  a  little  way  from  the  north 
wall  there  is  a  curious  tiled  pavement.  It  consists  of  two  belts  of  ribbed 
tiles  1*60  metre  broad,  separated  by  two  rows  of  smooth  tiles.^*'  The  length 
of  the  pavement  is  24*20  metres,  and  between  the  end  of  it  and  the  wall  is  a 
further  space  of  5  metres.  Graef  suggested  that  this  pavement  was  the 
wrestling-ground,  a  truly  murderous  arrangement,  to  which  Xenophon's 
fellow-soldiers  might  have  well  objected.  Fedde  explains  this  pavement  as 
a  double  jumping-track.  The  paved  tiling,  he  says,  was  the  axdfifxa  and 
served  for  the  run  and  the  two  '  Sprungschritte,'  the  ground  beyond  was  the 
iaxafifiiva  proper,  and  perhaps  the  whole  might  be  described  as  the  aKd/x/xa. 

9  XeD.  Anab.  iv.  8.  26.  "  Op.  cit.  ix.  23. 

^^  Lucian,  Anacharsis,  2.  i*  Fedde,   Gymn.  Programm.  Breslau,  1888, 

"  Schol.  Theecrit.  iv.  10  ;  Festus,  v.  rM</-M?;i.  p.    13;   Fiinfkampf  der  Hell.    Leipzig,  1889; 

'2  Theocrit.  iv.  10.  Wassmannsdorf,  Monatschrift,  1885,  p.  270. 

'^  Krause,  Oymruutik  der  Hell.  p.  105,  n.  2,  '*  Frazer,  Patcsanias,  iv.  p.  89. 
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The  ffanjp  ho  describes  as  a  sort  of  movable  jumping  board,  placed  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  the  paved  run,  and  the  fifty  feet  was  measured 
from  the  /3aT;/p  partly  by  means  of  the  paved  tiles  which  are  6U  cm.  scjuare 
=  1  TTvycov,  partly  by  the  Kuvcav  or  measuring  r^d. 

This  theory  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  it  i?  ojien  to  many  objections.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  distinction  between  the  cr/ca/x/ia  and 
TO.  ia-Kaixixha,  which  both  denote  the  place  dug  out.  vSecondly  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  more  inappropriate  word  to  describe  a  tiled  course  than 
(TKUfifia;  for  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  it  from  the  cognate  words  so 
common  in  athletics,  VTroa-KairTeit^,  aKdyjrK;,  aKa^elov,  a-Kairavrj,  and  from 
synonyms  used  for  it,  opvjfia,  /360po<{,  rd(j)po<i.  Again  the  palaestra  is  not 
the  place  where  you  would  e.Kpcct  to  find  an  elaborate  jumping-track,  especially 
at  Olympia  where  there  was  a  gymnasium  close  by  with  its  8p6p.o^. 
The  palaestra  was  essentially  the  wrestling  school.  Finally  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  even  when  we  make  allowance  for  the  hardness  of  a  Greek 
athlete's  feet,  ribbed  tiles  can  hardly  have  been  comfortable  to  run  on,  much 
less  to  jump  on.  This  pavement  therefore  cannot  possibly  have  been  a 
jumping-track  ;  from  its  position  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  place  for  the 
spectators,  or  for  the  officials  of  the  palaestra. 

The  next  difficulty  in  this  theory  is  the  two  '  Sprungschritte.'  These 
were  according  to  Fedde  reckoned  in  the  jump,  and  the  jumper  must  therefore 
have  tried  to  make  them  as  big  as  possible.  This  is  easy  enough  without 
halteres,  buD  with  them  is  so  clumsy  and  awkward  a  performance  as  to  render 
a  good  jump  almost  impossible.  The  fact  is  that  with  weights  the  run,  or 
the  few  steps  taken  before  the  jump  are  rather  of  the  short  springy  character 
which  we  associate  with  the  high  jump,  whereas  big  strides  and  jumping 
weights  counteract  each  other.  This  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  experi- 
ments with  a  pair  of  dumb-bells,  especially  if  he  swings  them  in  the  manner 
depicted  on  the  vases  which  according  to  Fedde  represent  the  Sprungschritte. 
The  type  is  fairly  common  ;  it  represents  a  youth  swinging  the  weights  not 
on  different  sides  of  his  body  but  both  on  the  same  side.^^  A  slight  pause  is 
necessary  between  each  movement  to  allow  the  swing  of  the  weights  to  be 
utilised,  for  before  each  forward  swing  they  must  be  swung  back  again.  Now 
when  the  pause  is  made  on  one  leg,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve 
the  balance  during  the  double  swing.  Martin  Faber.^*^  who  adopts  the  same 
view,  sees  the  Sprungschritte  depicted  on  a  vase  published  in  Arch.  Zeit.  1881. 
Unfortunately  the  jumper  here  depicted  has  no  halteres ! 

But  if  we  abandon  Fedde's  theory  and  with  it  the  hop,  skip,  and  jump 
theory  which  is  open  to  the  same  objections,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  Greek 
long  jump  was  a  series  of  three  jumps  ?  A  series  of  jumps  with  weights  is  a 
familiar  exercise  in  our  own  gymnasia,  it  is  said  to  be  practised  to-day  in 
parts  of  Greece,  and  it  would  explain  Phayllus'  jump.  Unfortunately,  the 
only  evidence  for  it  is  the  passage  from  Bekker's  Anecdota  already  quoted.     The 


"  Jiithner,   Ant.    Tumgcrdlke,    f.   10,  A.   3,        Vases,  E  391. 
1884,  xvi.  ;  Krause,  op.  cit.  ix.B,   25  b;  B.   M.  '8  Philologris,  1881,  \\   478. 
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unknown  writer  quotes  two  authorities,  Seleucus,  and  Symmachus.  Seleucus 
was  an  Alexandrian  grammarian  who  taught  at  Rome  and  is  quoted  by 
Suidas.^^  Symmachus  edited  a  collection  of  scholia  on  Aristophanes  and 
other  authors  which  was  also  used  by  Suidas.^"  Seleucus  defines  the  ^uTijp 
as  TO  QKpov  Tov  TOiv  TTevTuOXcdv  crKdfi/J.aTO<;,  a(f)'  ov  aXkovrai  to  TrpMTOi/. 
Suidas  defines  it  as  the  apxh  '''^^  (TKd/xfxaTo<i,  Hesychius  as  to  uKpov  tov 
(TKu^ifiaTo^.  These  three  writers  then  agree.  The  author  of  the  passage  in 
Bekker  prefers  Seleucus  to  Symmachus ;  so  evidently  does  Suidas,  who 
quotes  the  definition  of  Seleucus,  and  though  he  elsewhere  uses  Symmachus, 
ignores  his  definition  of  the  ^aTijp.  The  presumption  is  that  Symmachus 
made  a  mistake.  But  can  we  infer  from  the  words  to  irpwTov  and  irdXiv  that 
the  Greek  long  jump  was  a  succession  of  jumps?  At  the  most  the  passage 
can  only  prove  two  jumps,  but  I  confess  to  being  doubtful  if  it  proves 
even  that.  To  begin  with  there  is  a  practical  difficulty.  If  we  are  right  in 
concluding  that  the  whole  of  the  aKufx^ia  was  dug  up  and  that  the  ground 
was  soft,  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  take  off  for  a  second  or  third  jump 
from  the  loose  soil.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  ^uTtjp  was  some  sort  of  jum})ing- 
board  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  crKdjj./j,a,  the  distance  of  the  first  jump 
would  be  unfairly  limited.  Moreover  there  are  certain  verbal  difficulties : 
-rrdXiv  is  not  the  natural  word  for  a  '  second  time,'  it  rather  means  '  back.' 
What  again  is  the  force  of  e^  in  i^dWovTai,  and  why  is  the  aorist  dXofievoi 
used  ?  But  if  we  refuse  to  accept  Fedde's  interpretation,  how  can  we  explain 
the  passage  ?  In  discussing  the  aKa/x/xa  we  found  that  nearly  all  our 
information  ^^as  derived  from  the  explanation  of  a  proverb  given  by  some 
paroemiographer.  I  believe  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  ^UTtjp. 
Pollux  and  Eustathius  quote  the  proverb  KUpovKe  tov  ^aTrjpa.  Let  us 
suppose  that  Symmachus  and  Seleucus  were  both  explaining  this  proverb. 
The  word  jSaT-qp  merely  means  the  treading  place,  and  so  is  used  of  the 
threshold  of  the  door;  but  the  treading  place  need  not  be  the  take  off,  it  may 
also  be  the  place  where  the  jumpers  land.  Indeed  Pollux  ^i  speaking  of  the 
racecourse  says  Xva  TrauouTui,  TeXo^;  koX  Tcpfia  koI  ^aTiqp.  Now  the  proverb 
K€KpovK€  TOV  ^aTrjpa  is  a  sporting  expression  used  to  describe  some  decisive 
step,  equivalent  to  '  the  die  is  cast.'  Seleucus  derives  it  from  the  jumper  who 
has  taken  off — he  has  jumped  !  Symmachus  supposed  the  ^aTrjp  to  be  the 
place  where  he  lands — he  has  landed  in  the  c/ca/iyaa,  and  now  must  jump  out 
again  !  This  appears  to  be  a  possible  explanation  of  the  working  of  the 
grammarian's  mind  ;  but  apart  from  this  the  passage  is  too  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation to  warrant  us  in  founding  upon  it  a  theory  which  is  opposed  to  all 
the  other  evidence  as  to  the  a-Kd/x/jLa. 

We  may  conclude  therefore  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  triple  jump, 
that  the  Greeks  jumped  very  much  as  we  do,  that  they  took  off  from  the 
hard  ^uT-qp  and  landed  in  the  soft  aKufifia.  Each  jump  was  marked  by  a 
line  drawn  in  the  sand,  or  by  a  peg.  Pegs  were  certainly  used  to  mark  the 
throw  of  the  diskos.     The  lines  which  we  see  on  the  B.M.  vase  B  48  might 


S.  V.  ifKfvKos.  ■•*  S.  V.  vitfpaKovrlCtiv  ami  i^assim.  -'  iii.  147. 
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be  either  lines  in  the  sand  or  pegs ;  so  too  the  arifiara  referred  to  by  Quintus 
Smyrnaeus.^^  The  jump  was  measured  by  the  Kavonv,  or  measuring  rod 
which  Polhix  describes  as  to  ixirpov  tov  77T/S/;/iaTo<?,  and  which  occurs 
constantly  in  vase  paintings.  It  has  been  usual  to  speak  of  measuring  ropes 
and  compasses  as  used  to  measure  the  jump,  but  Dr.  Jiithner^-*  has  shown 
conclusively  that  the  objects  so  described  are  rather  the  if.id<;  or  boxing  thong, 
and  the  short  dyKvXrj  or  amenUivi  used  in  throwing  the  spear. 

m.—rhayllus. 

The  fifty-five  foot  jump  of  Phayllus  is  the  real  cause  of  all  our  difficulties. 
Now  we  may  admit  that  the  use  of  halteres  adds  considerably  to  the  length 
of  a  jump.  We  may  admit  that  the  Greeks  probably  did  excel  modern 
athletes  in  jumping.  There  is  hardly  any  form  of  exercise  in  which  practice 
produces  greater  improvement,  and,  whereas  in  the  present  day  jumping  is 
practised  by  comparatively  few  athletes,  in  Greece  it  formed  an  es.sential  part 
of  every  man's  and  every  boy's  physical  training  and  was  systematically 
taught.  We  know  from  a  recently  discovered  papyrus  ^^  of  the  second 
century  A.D.  that  each  movement  in  wrestling  was  systematically  taught. 
The  numerous  vases  where  we  see  pairs  of  jumpers  on  either  side  of  a  trainer 
practising  with  halteres  suggest  a  similar  method  of  practice  for  jumping.^ 
Moreover  the  feet  of  the  Greek  being  uncramped  by  shoes  and  stockings  had 
probably  far  greater  elasticity.  But  making  allowance  for  all  these  facts  we 
cainiot  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  modern  record  of  24  ft.  11 1  ins. 
and  Phayllus'  performance.  Even  with  a  spring  board  and  a  raised  platform 
such  a  jump  would  be  impossible,  and  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  such  aids. 
We  have  seen  the  objections  to  the  theory  of  a  triple  jump.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  suppose  some  mistake  in  the  Greek  record.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  to  state  that  this  record  is  attested  by  considerable  weight  of 
evidence.  I  propose  to  examine  this  evidence,  taking  first  the  evidence  of 
classical  authors,  secondly  that  of  lexicographers  and  scholiasts. 

Herodotus  viii.  48  tells  us  that  the  people  of  Croton  were  the  only 
Greeks  beyond  the  sea  who  sent  help  to  the  Greeks  at  Salamis.  They  sent 
a  single  ship  commanded  by  Phayllus.  Plutarch  ^^  tells  us  that  Phayllus 
fitted  out  the  ship  at  his  own  expense  and  that  Alexander  in  recognition 
of  his  spirit  and  courage  sent  a  portion  of  his  Asiatic  spoils  to  the  Crotoniates. 
Pausanias"  saw  his  statue  at  Delphi.  He  adds  that  Phayllus  won  no 
victory  at  Olympia  but  was  victorious  once  in  the  stadium  race  and  twice  in 
the  pentathlon  at  Delphi.  Aristophanes  twice  alludes  to  one  Phayllus  as  a 
noted  runner  {Ach.  213,  Vesp.  1203)  and  as  Dicaeopolis  in  the  Acharnians  is 
alluding  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  the  Persian  wars,  it  seems  certain  that  he 

22  Quintus  Sinyrnnous,  iv.  466.  iii.  Xo.  466. 

T(if  5'  dp'  vufpBopt  iroWhv  ivfJifitKirjs  'A.yair'ijt'wp  ''  Cp.  Zaiinoni,  Scavi  di  Bologna,  77.  1. 

ff-hnara.  ^  Plat.  Alexander,  34. 

23  Ant.  Turngcrathe,  pp.  40,  69.  ^r  pausauias,  x.  9. 
"  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxyrkynclms  Papyri, 
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is  referring  to  Phayilus  of  Croton,  though  the  identification  of  the  Phayllus 
in  the  Wasjos  is  not  so  certain.  This  is  all  we  know  of  Phayllus  at  first 
hand.  He  was  evidently  a  popular  hero,  popular  partly  for  his  patriotism, 
partly  for  his  athletics,  one  of  those  men  about  whose  exploits  all  sorts  of 
stories  arise.  He  was  noted  more  as  a  runner  than  as  a  pentathlete,  or  at 
least  as  much.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  jump,  or  of  the  epigram,  an 
omission  which  is  certainly  remarkable  in  the  case  of  Pausanias.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  Pausanias  could  have  failed  to  notice  the  epigram  had  it  been 
inscribed  on  the  statue  at  Delphi. 

We  come  now  to  the  evidence  of  scholiasts  and  lexicographers.  I  have 
collected  most  of  this  evidence  in  connection  with  the  a-Kafi/na.  I  tried  to 
show  that  all  the  passages  quoted  might  be  derived  from  the  epigram  on 
Phayllus  and  from  some  commentator's  explanation  of  the  proverb  vTrep  ra 
ea-Ka/jbfieva,  the  earliest  explanation  known  to  us  being  that  of  Zenobius. 
With  regard  to  Phayllus  these  writers  tell  us  no  more,  than  we  could  have 
learnt  from  the  epigram.  Zenobius  tells  us  that  he  ihoKei  fieyLorra  ScaKeueiv 
KoX  aXKeadai,  and  jumped  vvep  tov<{  irevTi^Kovra  TroSa?  et?  to  arepeov. 
Codd.  B.  V.  add  the  words  eTepov<i  e  and  quote  the  first  line  of  the  epigram. 
One  passage  in  Suidas  pointing  the  moral  of  excess  tells  us  that  he  broke 
his  leg,  an  accident  which  cannot  surprise  us.  The  rhetorical  scholiast  to 
Plato  tells  us  that  the  epigram  was  composed  by  his  fellow-competitors,  and 
Suidas  tells  us  that  it  was  the  inscription  t^?  elKovo^  avrov.  These  are 
precisely  the  details  which  would  naturally  be  added  to  the  epigram,  and  we 
cannot  attach  any  importance  to  them,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
Phayllus  lived  a  century  before  Plato,  we  do  not  know  how  many  centuries 
before  the  scholiast,  and  fifteen  centuries  before  Eustathius  and  Suidas.  The 
only  detail  of  importance  in  which  these  writers  differ  is  the  nationality  of 
Phayllus.  Zenobius  and  Suidas  in  the  passage  borrowed  from  Zenobius 
describe  him  as  6  I16vtlo<{,  Eustathius,  Apostolius,  and  Suidas  in  another 
passage  as  KpoTcovidrrji;.  Others  describe  him  simply  as  irivTaOXof;.  Now 
this  is  precisely  the  point  on  which  the  epigram  is  silent,  a  silence  which  is 
very  unusual  in  athletic  epigrams,  and  the  fact  of  the  doubt  as  to  the 
nationality  of  the  hero  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  sole  authority  of  all 
these  writers  was  the  epigram. 

There  are  still  two  passages  left  to  which  I  have  not  referred,  or  rather 
one,  for  they  are  identical.     The  scholiast  to  Aristophanes  Acharn.  213  says  : 

0  ^dv\Xo<i  Bpofiev'i  dpca-ro<i  {'OXvfnnovcKT]!;,  67r\tToSpo/x.o9  7r€pi(opvfjLo<;, 
ov  eKoXovv  obofMerpov  rfv  he  Kol  irevra6\o<i)  i<f>'  ov  koX  liri'^k'^ipa'nTai  roiovSe 
irevT   inl  TrevrrjKOVTa  k.t.\. 

(iiyevero  Se  Ka\  €Tepo<i  d6Xr]Ti]<;,  oyBoijv  6Xv/j,7ndBa  viKijcra^  kuI  TpiTo<; 
Xo)TroBvTr}<;.) 

The  words  in  brackets  do  not  occur  in  the  Ravenna  MS.  The  same 
passage  is  quoted  by  Suidas  s.v.  ^dv\Xo<;  with  the  addition  of  the  lines  from 
Aristophanes.  If  we  are  to  identify  the  Phayllus  of  the  epigram  with 
Phayllus  of  Croton,  as  our  other  authorities  do,  this  passage  is  manifestly 
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wrong.  For  Herodotus  implies  and  Piuisanias  expressly  states  that  Phayllus 
of  Croton  was  not  an  Olymjnc  victor.  Apart  from  this  we  learn  nothino^  new 
except  that  there  was  more  than  one  athlete  named  Phayllus;  for  the 
epigram  is  common  to  all  our  authorities,  and  Aristophanes  tells  us  that  he 
was  a  runner. 

The   result   of  our  investigation  is  that  all  we  learn  from  scholiasts  and 

lexicographers  about  Phayllus  and  his  jump,  and  therefore  about  the  fifty  foot 

cTKu/Mfia,  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  an  epigiam  of  which  we  first  hear  in 

the  time    of  Zenobius,  some   six  centuries    aftctr  the  event.     What  is  the 

authority  of  the  epigram  ?     I  believe  it  is  absolutely  worthless,  and  such  as 

no    historian   would    think   of  recognising.     The   silence    of  Herodotus  and 

Pausanias,  the  style  of  the  epigram  itself,  so  different  from  that  of  actual 

inscriptions,  make  it  improbable  that  it  was  written  till  centuries  after  the 

incident   recorded.      Certainly    it    is    not    a    contemporary    commeujorative 

epigram.    For  in  such  an  epigram  the  winner's  father,  and  city,  and  the  name 

of  the  meeting  would  have  been  mentioned.     Now  no   records  are  so  liable 

to  exaggeration  as  athletic  records,  especially  when    based  not  on   written 

evidence  but  on  report  and  tradition.     For  example  we  often  hear  it  said 

of  some  old  skater  of  the  last  generation  that   he  could  cut  his  name  on  the 

ice.     Every  figure  skater  knows  the  impossibdity  of  the  feat  even  in  the 

present  state  of  skating,  much  more  so  fifty  years  ago  when  only  the  simplest 

turns    were    known;    and   yet  the    myth  survives.       Sporting  records    and 

sporting  stories  are  notorious  all  over  the  world  and  especially  when  connected 

with   the   names  of  famous  men.     Phayllus  was  just  such  a  popular  hero 

whose  exploits   the    hero-worship    of   later  ages    would    love  to  oxa<yo-erate 

Equally  marvellous  tales  are  told  of  Milo,  Ladas,  and  other  famous  athletes, 

not  to  mention  the  feats  of  Heracles  and  such  heroes.     Moieover  in  this  case 

the  tradition  is  put  into  an  epigram.     Now  if  we  always  regard  the  sporting 

story  with  suspicion,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  sporting  epigram  ?     The  pao-es 

of  the  Anthology  bear  abundant  evidence  to  the  imaginative  power  of  the 

later  epigrammatist.     When  we  come  to  examine  this  particular  epigram  our 

scepticism  is  confirmed.     It  is  artificial  from  beginning  to  end.     Mark   the 

alliteration,  the   constant  repetition   of  the   number  five,    the    symmetrical 

contrast  between  50  feet  +  5  and  100  feet  -  5  !     The  artificiality  in  itself 

is  no  proof  of  a  late  date.     Had  such  a  jump  ever  been  made,  Simonides 

'  who  enjoyed  using  tricks  of  metre  in  a  humorous  way '  might  well  have 

written  such  an  epigram.     But  the  artificiality  is  an  argument  against  such 

a  record  ever  having  been  made.     For  it  is  most  unlikely  that  actual  records 

should  assume  so  symmetrical  a  form.     A    point  which   I   have   never  seen 

noticed  is  that  for  any  competitor  to  outjump  all  his  rivals  by  more  than  five 

feet    is   quite    as   marvellous    as    for   him   to  jump    fifty    feet.       Moreover 

whatever  was   the  usual   length  of  the   skamma,   we   may  feel  sure  that  it 

allowed  a  liberal  margin  even  for  the  best  jumpers  just  as   '  the  garden'  in 

the   present  day  is  several    feet    longer   than  any  possible  jump.      For   a 

jumper  who  landed  on  the  edge  would  certainly  injure  himself  seriously.     As 

the  scholiast  to  Plato  says,  it  marked  to  Trj<i  dyo)vi'a<;  uKporarov.     Therefore 
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Pha3'llus  must  have  outjumped  his  fellows  by  much  more  than  five 
feet  !  The  epigrammatists  do  not  often  venture  on  giving  numbers,  but  the 
exaggeration  of  this  epigram  is  no  greater  than  that  of  many  another  epigram 
in  the  Anthology.  Milo  we  are  told  picked  up  a  four  year  old  heifer  at 
Olympia,  and  after  carrying  it  about  killed  it  and  ate  the  whole  of  it.  No 
one  has  yet  elaborated  a  theory  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  gastronomic 
feat,  and  yet  it  rests  upon  as  good  evidence  as  Phayllus'  jump.^^  The 
proverbial  use  of  the  number  five  would  sufficiently  explain  why  a  poet 
wishing  to  describe  a  prodigious  jump  should  select  such  a  number  as  fifty- 
five.-^  Such  obvious  exaggeration  though  impossible  to  the  poet  of  an 
athletic  age  like  the  fifth  century  would  be  in  peri'ect  accord  with  the  persiiiage 
of  the  later  epigrammatist  in  an  age  when  serious  athletics  were  left  to 
professionals,  and  the  public  interest  in  them  was  purely  spectacular. ^"^ 

Besides  the  epigram  on  Phayllus  one  more  piece  of  evidence  must  be 
noticed.     In  Sextus  Julius  Africanus  we  read 

'Ox.   k6' .  ^covi^;  AciKcov  aTaSiov  ov  to  aXfia  v^'  ttoBmv. 

Little  credit  can  be  placed  in  these  early  Olympic  records  ;  but  apart  from  this 
it  is  probable  that  the  reading  is  wrong,  and  that  we  should  read  «/3'  instead 
of  v^'.  For  the  Armenian  Latin  text  reads  '  duos  et  viginti  cubitus,'  which 
gives  quite  a  reasonable  record,  especially  when  we  are  told  that  '  cubitus '  is 
often  used  in  Armenian  writings  for  '  pes.'  ^^ 

A  rhetorical  epigram  and  a  doubtful  reading  in  Africanus  are  then  our 
only  authorities  for  the  statement  that  Phayllus  jumped  fifty-five  feet,  and 
that  fifty  feet  was  a  common  performance.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
various  attempts  to  explain  such  a  jump  are  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
I  have  tried  to  show  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  epigram.  Surely  it  is 
simpler  to  reject  its  evidence  than  to  build  up  artificial  theories  on  so  unstable 
a  foundation. 

E.  NoBMAN  Gardiner. 

"^  Anth.  Pal.  App.  iii.  95.  unvas  ov)  ;  Liician  ii.   p.   714,  698,  554  (5  m*" 

""  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  Headlam  for  -ntuTe  .  .  .,   &   it  SfKu  .  .  .) ;  iii.  p.  119;  Auth. 

the  following  inibriuation  on  this  point.    'With  Pal.   ix.    144,  207,  320,  395  ;  xii.  181  etc.     To 

a  decimal  system  derived  from  counting  on  the  these  mig})t  be  added  many  compounds  such  as 

Hugers  (ir€^7ra^€i»')  the  Greeks  used  -irevrf  and  irtvraKufxia  (Luc.  i.  653),  SfKdna\ai  (Aristopli. 

5«'/ca,  just  as  we  use  '  half-a-dozen  '  or  '  a  dozen '  E/j.  1154). 

to  mean  either  a  large  or  a  small  number.     See  •'"  I  have  failed  to  find  any  clue  for  deter- 

Aristoph.   Nub.   10  {iv  ireVre   yiffvpats)  ;    Ach.  mining  the  date  of  the  epigram   on  Phayllus. 

710  (/caT«iraAai<r€«'  tiv  EudOKovs  S(Ka)  ;  Pluf.  737  Tlie   phra.se  TreVr'  iir\  ireWe  nSSas  occurs  in  an 

(the  scholiast  here  quotes  a  proverb  irplv  (ln(2v  epigram  of  Lucillus,  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  87,  and  its 

irfVTf  \6yous}  ;  Antii)ha.iies.  205,  4  (ii._99  Kock  :  general  character   is    very   similar   to    that   of 

oxlitr'  fK TovTov  iroyrjpobs  irfVTf  TtalSas  ytyovSTas) ',  many  athletic ejiigrams  bearing  his  name,  wliich 

Lynceus    Com.    i.    6  (iii.    274  K.)    ib.     8    13  ;  are  undoubtedly  late.     Most  of  them  are  sar- 

Apollodor.     Caryst.     5.     21     (iii.      282     K. );  castic,    and  all  are  marked   by   the   same   ex- 

Poseidipp.  Com.  15  (iv  Tjfxfpais  5«'/co) ;  Heroilas  aggeration. 

iii.    23,   V.   60  ;    Theocrit.    iii.    10  ;    Menander  *'  Scheibel,  Scaliger's  'OA.  'Aya'ypa<p-{t,   p.  15, 

363.    2  (iTfVTo/ds  Tijs   nuipas)  ;    532,    9    (ireVr*  n.  89. 
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AGATHON.     (Bonn) 


SOME  GREEK  PORTRAITS. 
[Plates  II.— IV.] 

1.— Aeschylus  (PI.  IT.). 

SiN'CE  tlie  Capitoline  '  Aeschylus '  was  discredited  as  a  portrait  of  the 
tragedian  ^  there  has  been  a  curious  blank  in  our  knowledge  of  Greek 
iconography  ;  yet  his  portraits  in  antiquity  were  famous  and  it  seems  certair» 
that  they  must,  like  tliose  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  have  been  widely 
reproduced.  Those  known  to  us  from  literary  evidence  are  that  in  the  %Toa 
HoiKiXrj,  where  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  that  erected 
by  Lycurgos  in  340,  and  (probably)  another  of  earlier  date,  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Diogenes  Laertius^  that  the  Athenians  'AarvBdfxavTa  Trporepov 
rSiv  trepl  AiV;j^uXoi/  irifirjcrav  eUovi  %a\«-^ ;  now  Astydamas,  nephew  of 
Aeschylus,  won  tlje  prize  in  01.  95.  2,  and  Bernoulli  ^  suggests  that  if  a  statue 
were  erected  at  that  date  to  one  of  his  followers,  one  of  the  great  tragedian 
was  probably  in  existence,  i.e.,  one  erected  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
That  set  up  by  Lycurgos  *  was,  however,  by  far  the  most  famous,  and  of  its 
style  we  get  clear  evidence  from  the  Sophocles  of  the  Lateran. 

A  problem  has  recently  come  to  the  front  with  regard  to  the  Lycurgean 
Aeschylus.  It  has  long  been,  a  puzzle  to  archaeologists  that  Pausanias,  ^  in 
describing  the  statues  of  the  three  dramatists  in  the  theatre,  shoiild  have 
mentioned  that  of  Aeschylus  apart  from  the  other  two,  adding,  t/;!'  Be  eUova 
Ttjv  A.l(T)(y\ov  TToWft)  re  varepov  tt)?  T€X€VTr]<;  Sokco  iroLrjdfjvai  xal  t^? 
7pa^»)<?  t)  to  epyov  ex^i'  to  MapaOcoi/i.  Since  this  paper  was  first  Avritten 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Herr  von  Prott^  who  has  published 
the  base  of  a  statue  from  the  Theatre  at  Athens  inscribed  [aI2^]XYA02,  in 
letters  of  Roman  date.  The  inference  is  that,  when  Pausanias  wrote,  the  original 
statue  had  been  destroyed  or  carried  off,  and  was  replaced  by  another  which 
struck  him  as  later  in  style,  and  which  he  therefore  did  not  couple  with  the 
Lycurgean  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Any  attempt  then  to  identify  portraits 
of  Aeschylus  derived  from  this  statue  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  question 


'  Studniczka,  in    Ncue  Jahrb.   kl.    Alt.   iii.  ■•  Pint.   Vit.  X.  OnU.  Lycurg.,  11. 

1900.  *  i.  21. 

«  ii.  6.  43.  *  H.  V.  Prott,  Zur  Gr.  Ikonogr.,  Alh.  MUth. 

»  Gr.  Ikon.  i.  105.  xxvii.  294. 
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of  their  being  copies  of  the  original  or  of  the  h\ter  statue  which  filled  its 
place. 

Studniczka  ^  suggests  tliat  in  the  '  grandiose  poet-statue  '  of  the  Vatican, 
holding  a  scroll  and  mask,  we  have  a  copy  of  the  Lycurgean  Aeschylus,  in 
favour  of  which  view  there  is  much  to  be  said.  The  right  arm  is  a  restor- 
ation, its  action  unmeaning  as  the  torso  is  undraped,  so  that  the  similarity  of 
the  pose  to  that  of  the  Lateran  Sophocles  counts  for  nothing  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  legs  the  position  is  almost  identical,  save  that  here  the  left  leg  is 
advanced.  Again,  the  drapery  from  the  thigh  to  the  knee  is  much  alike  in 
both,  though  the  folds  here  converge  and  are  gathered  up  under  the  left  arm, 
hanging  in  a  straight  mass  away  from  the  free  leg  and  down  from  the  arm ; 
herein  the  scheme  of  course  differs,  but  where  similarity  is  possible  we 
get  it,  in  the  details  mentioned  above,  in  the  deeply  incised  folds,  even  in 
the  sinus  that  runs  from  hip  to  hip.  The  Euripidean  head  does  not  belong 
to,  and  is  too  small  for,  the  statue,  but  if  this  be  a  copy  from  the  Lycurgos 
group  the  choice  lies  between  Euripides  and  Aeschylus,  and  all  things  point 
to  the  latter — the  extraordinarily  broad  shoulders,  the  nudity  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  pointing  to  the  warrior  of  Marathon,  the  tragic  mask.  The 
last  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument,  for  we  know  from  the  Vita  Anonyma, 
Pausanias,  and  Pollux  how  deeply  the  poet's  development  of  stage  properties 
affected  the  course  of  the  drama  as  well  as  his  startled  audiences.  There 
was  moreover  a  tradition  that  Aeschylus  was  the  inventor  of  masks,^  and  this 
may  well  have  been  emphasised  in  an  honorary  statue  as  a  means  of 
distinguishing  the  poet  from  the  rest  set  up  in  the  theatre  with  him.^ 

Even  though  this  identification  be  accepted,  it  gives  us  no  clue  to  the 
poet's  features,  and  of  the  two  heads  hitherto  proposed  as  portraits  one  ^^ 
is  now  universally  discredited,  the  other  ^^  has  never  been  accepted. 

There  exists,  scattered  over  various  museums  of  Europe,  a  series  of  heads 
published  together  by  Arndt-Bruckraann  {Go'.  u.  rom.  Portrdts,  401-10)  as 
portraits  of  an  unidentified  person,  known  to  be  a  poet  from  the  fillet 
appearing  in  the  Naples  head,  traces  of  which  are  found  in  three  more. 
Their  astonishing  general  likeness  to  the  Lateran  Sophocles  is  commented  on 
by  Furtwangler,^^  by  Arndt,^^  and  by  Bernoulli,^'*  while  the  Naples  example 
(Fig.  1)  is  even  described  (incorrectly,  as  Bernoulli  points  out)  in  the 
Museum  as  a  Sophocles.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Florentine  replica, 
(PI.  II.),  incomparably  the  best,  was  found  with  three  other  bronze  poet  heads, 
including  a  fine  Sophocles,  in  the  sea  off  Livorno,  and  probably  formed  part 
of  the  decoration  of  some  Roman  villa  in  the  neighbourhood.^^  All 
archaeologists  consider  the  series  of  heads  under  discussion  to  represent 
a  poet  of  the  fifth  century  whose  statue  was  erected  in  the  fourth,  Arndt  so 

'  Neue  Jahrh.  loc.  cit.  present  series. 
8  Suidas,  s.v.  AI(txv\os.    Hor.  Ars  Poet.  278.  ^^  ^^,-1   Qg^i   jjq    313^ 

»  Paus.  i.  21.  13  loc.  cit. 

'"  The  Capitoline.  "  Gr.  Ikon.  i.  144. 

"  That  proposed  by  Furtwiingler  at   Bonn,  ">  Amclung,  Fiihrer  z.  Florcnz,  p.  277. 

for  which   see  tlie   paper  on  Agathon  in   the 
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far  defining  the  date  as  to  say  '  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.' 
Their  character  must  now  be  considered  in  detail,  and  here  the  first  im- 
portanc  point  is  the  startling  variation  in  excellence.  The  bronze  replica  is 
very  fine,  with  much  of  the  character  of  marble  treatment  in  hair  and 
modelling,  as  a  comparison  with  the  Naples  bust  shows ;  the  latter  is  of  very 
careful   and   elegant   workmanship,   but   the  remaining   three   are   bad,   two 


AltKtin 


Fig.   1. — Aeschvlis  :  lii^T  at  Xaile-s 


unutterably  so.  With  all  this  variation  in  style,  the  five  replicas  correspond 
almost  line  for  line,  almost  the  only  difference  being  the  introduction  of  hairy 
eyebrows  in  the  worst  replicas,  so  that  there  is  little  need  to  consider,  as  one 
usually  must,  what  elements  belong  to  the  original  and  what  to  the  copyist. 
The  following  description  therefore  applies  to  all  the  replicas ;  a  special 
feature  of  the  Naples  herm  will  be  noted  later. 

Q  2 
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The  head  is  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  tlie  upper  part  pre- 
dominating; the  skull  is  not  Fnghly  developctl  behind,  nor  is  the  breadth 
across  the  temples  remarkable,  though  the  depth  from  crown  to  brow  is 
very  great.  The  hair  lies  in  short  thick  locks  over  the  head,  with  no  trace 
of  thinness,  and  its  growth  over  the  forehead  is  peculiar,  with  a  marked 
trend  to  the  left,  the  front  locks  running  almost  parallel  with  the  forehead, 
leaving  the  whole  length  of  the  temples  bare.  In  the  best  copies  the  brow 
is  traversed  by  two  furrows,  towards  which  smaller  lines  run  up  from  the 
root  of  the  nose.  The  eyebrows  are  very  straight  save  at  the  outer  corners, 
where  the  sharp  angle  formed  by  the  juncture  of  the  plane  of  the  temple 
with  tlie  forehead  causes  a  similar  angle  in  them.  The  eyes  are  decidedly 
small,  with  prominent  lids,  the  upper  projecting  in  fourth  century  fashion 
beyond  the  lower,  while  the  opening  is  narrow,  the  inner  line  of  the  lower 
lid  being  given  in  all  the  replicas.  The  nose  is  very  straight,  with  no 
depression  at  the  roots,  by  no  means  ideal  in  shape,  with  deep  lines  running 
down  from  the  nostrils.  On  the  thin  cheeks  the  whiskers  grow  almost 
in  a  straight  line  from  close  by  the  ear  to  the  end  of  the  moustache, 
and  on  the  inner  side  down  to  the  neck  ;  the  moustache  parts  over  the 
middle  of  the  upper  lip  in  a  fashion  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Sophocles, 
but  mingles  with  the  beard  instead  of  drooping  in  locks  from  the  corners  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  somewhat  small,  the  upper  lip  projecting,  and  the  lower 
liaving  but  little  depression  between  it  and  the  chin.  Along  the  lower  lip 
grows  a  thin  straight  line  of  liair,  immediately  below  which  the  beard  proper 
appears,  made  up  of  short  clustering  locks  like  those  of  the  hair  and  whiskers. 
It  is  a  curious  point  that  on  the  upper  part  of  the  chin,  where  these  locks 
begin,  they  show  the  same  trend  to  the  left  as  appears  in  the  hair  on  the 
forehead,  so  that  the  two  here  run  almost  parallel,  while  elsewhere  on  the 
chin,  as  in  the  hair  above  the  brow,  the  growth  is  in  the  usual  downward 
direction.  All  the  copies  give  this  peculiarity,  but  their  faithfulness  is 
perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  rendering  of  the  ears,  usually  a  merely 
stylistic  matter,  but  in  this  series  reproduced  with  almost  exact  uniformity. 
In  two  of  the  copies  the  head  is  not  broken  otf  from  the  neck,  and  in  each 
case  is  bent  forward,  though  the  inclination  is  more  marked  in  the  bronze. 

In  attempting  an  attribution  there  is  certain  definite  evidence  to  go 
upon  :  the  bearded  head  crowned  by  a  fillet  can  only  belong  to  a  poet,  and 
the  many  strongly  individual  points  prevent  the  assigning  it  to  a  merely 
ideal  subject  of  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when 
portiaits  in  the  strict  sense  began  to  be  made.  The  fillet  gives  the  other 
limit  of  date  as  the  fourth  century  to  which  trie  style  points,  so  that  the 
date  of  the  person  represented  lies  between  the  Periclean  period  and  the  rise 
of  Macedon.  Clearly,  moreover,  we  have  here  copies  of  a  famous  original, 
famous  enough  to  be  copied  in  Greek  times,  as  the  Florentine  bronze  shows. 

On  stylistic  evidence  the  original  must  have  been  set  up  in  the  fourth 
century — the  second  quarter,  according  to  some  authorities — while  it 
admittedly  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Lateran,  or  Lycurgean,  Sophocles, 
and,  though  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  their  identification  as  portraits  of  the 
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same  man,  the  identity  of  spirit  and  haml  is  undeniable.  It  is  therefore 
perhaps  not  too  presumptuous  to  suppose  tiiem  taken  from  a  statue  of  the 
Lyeurgos  group,  and  if  so,  from  the  Aeschylus.  Strongly  in  favour  of  this 
identification,  as  the  unirpie  character  of  the  Capitoline  head  was  against  it, 
is  the  number  and  accuracy  of  the  replicas,  which  is  such  as  to  suggest  their 
being  taken  from  the  same  statue,  and  this  is  more  than  possible,  had  the 
original,  as  sugg<vsted  by  Herr  v.  Prott,'^^  been  carried  off  to  Rome  and  there 
copied  by  men  who.  if  their  skill  was  in  certain  cases  beneath  contempt,  at 
least  had  the  merit  of  faithfulness  to  their  model.  On  the  other  liand  it  is 
possible,  though  distinctly  less  probable,  that  they  merely  reproduced  other 
copies  in  existence  in  Rome. 

One  superficial  difficulty  there  is  in  assigning  the  Braccio  Nuovo  statue 
and  these  heads  to  the  same  original :  the  statue  has  no  drapery  over  the  left 
shoulder,  whereas  in  the  Naples  herm  we  find  it.  Arndt,  however,  comments 
on  the  peculiar  form  of  the  herm,  an.l  even  suggests  that  the  artist  of  this, 
the  finest  of  our  marble  replicas,  '  may,  in  his  striving  after  elegance  and 
fineness,  have  introduced  features  not  belonging  to  the  original.'  That  this 
is  so  in  the  case  of  the  drapery  is  highly  probable  :  a  bare  herm  of  this 
form  would  be  ugly  and  ungraceful,  and  the  introduction  of  the  highly 
conventional  drapery  would  be  a  convenient  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty ; 
indeed  the  poverty  of  the  folds  is  such  as  to  suggest  a  merely  decorative 
treatment  contrasting  with  the  exceeding  care  bestowed  on  face  and  hair. 
Further,  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  bronze  head,  nor  yet  in  the  others, 
the  beards  of  which  would,  as  in  the  Naples  herm,  have  shown  some  contact 
marks ;  and  marks  there  are  none.  We  may  therefore  assume  that,  like  the 
statue  which  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  same  figure,  the  original  had  no 
•drapery  over  the  left  shoulder. 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  allusion  to  the  poet's  personal  appearance 
•we  are  thrown  back  on  subjective  impressions.  These  are  of  more  use 
than  usual  as  we  have  the  Lateran  Sophocles  for  comparison,  in  which 
impressions  drawn  from  the  poet's  work  are  satisfied  just  because  the 
sculptor's  aim  was  highly  subjective— the  creation  of  an  ideal  portrait  of  the 
ideal  poet  to  preside  over  the  theatre  of  ideal  tragedy,  with  the  individual 
present  indeed,  but  in  a  much  modified  and  elevated  form. 

The  original  of  this  portrait  was  not  an  amiable  or  easy-going  man  ; 
the  knit  brow,  the  eager  eyes,  the  irascible  mouth,  the  general  unrest,  pro- 
claim it :  the  ideal  calm  of  the  Sophocles  has  no  place  here.  Nor  is  the 
sum  total  of  our  impressions  that  of  a  man  of  letters,  rather  of  a  man  of 
action  with  a  fiery  soul— 0/37/7  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Aeschylus  in 
the  Frogs^'^— And  mighty  brain,  noble  indeed,  but  ever  fretting  against  things 
as  they  are.  The  contrast  appears  even  in  the  pose  of  the  head.  Sophocles 
gazes  gently  upwards,  with  slightly  parted  lips;  this  poet  gazes  downwards, 
with  bent  head  and  compressed  lips,  as  iu  the  line  in  the  Frogs,'^^ 
e^Xeyjre  8'  ovu  javp-qhov  iyKV\lra<;  kclto}. 

»»»  Ath.  MUlh.  loc.  cit.  "  Aristoph.  Ran.  844,  1006-8,  et  saep.  "  Ban.  804. 
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Of  the  impressions  of  the  man  drawn  by  tlie  next  generation  from  his  plays 
we  have  a  vivid  picture  in  the  Frof/s,  and  they  are  simihxr  in  kind  to  ours. 
The  story  that  he  wrote  wliile  drunk, ^*^  thus  accounting  for  the  frenzied 
energy  of  his  plays,  was  current  in  his  lifetime  (as  we  see  from  Sophocles' 
comment,^^  koI  yap  tu  hiovra  iroiel,  (jiijcrcp,  a\X'  ouk  etSco?  ye)  and  is  merely 
an  expression  of  the  same  feeling  in  popular  terms.  That  the  "Ap?;?  of  his 
early  life  did  not  forsake  him  we  see  from  his  epitaph  on  himself,  Avhich  speaks 
not  of  his  tragedies,  but  only  of  his  slaying  the  long-haired  Medes  at 
Marat  hon.2o 

Inferences  drawn  from  his  plays  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  head  of  this 
character,  and,  as  we  liave  seen,  the  sculptor  of  the  Lycurgos  group,  appi'oach- 
ing  his  task  in  this  spirit,  produced  a  Sophocles  adequate  to  the  conception 
formed  by  the  student  of  his  plays.  P^ven  so  is  this  head  adec^uate,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  that  the  artist's  standpoint  was  largely  subjective,  and  his 
statue  a  portrait  not  of  the  man  only  but  of  the  writer  of  the  Oresteia  as 
one  would  imagine  him.  In  one  particular  the  sculptor  has  seen  deeper  than 
the  brilliant  critic  of  the  Frogs :  this  face  suggests  the  intensity  of  feeling 
pervading  his  plays,  of  which  no  hint  is  given  by  Aristophanes. 

In  conclusion  then,  the  evidence  may  be  thus  summed  up:  we  have 
numerous  replicas  of  a  famous  fourth  century  original  representing  a  tragic 
poet,  so  much  akin  to  the  Lateran  Sophocles  in  character  and  handling  as  to 
have  led  to  the  inclusion  of  the  best  copies  among  portraits  of  that  poet. 

Incorrect  as  this  attribution  is,  there  is  much  in  the  close  relationship 
of  the  two  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  original  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  group,  and  therefore,  of  necessity,  to  represent 
Aeschylus. 

The  question  remains  :  are  these  heads  copied  from  the  statue  erected 
by  Lycurgos  or  from  that  which  took  its  place  and  was  seen  by  Pausanias  ? 
All  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  bronze  head  is  cer- 
tainly pre-Roman,  and  the  spirit  of  the  portrait  is  impossible  in  a  work 
of  late  date — the  greatness  of  conception,  the  simplicity  of  treatment  in 
cheeks  and  forehead,  the  large  and  lofty  character.  Further,  the  minute 
accuracy  of  even  the  poorest  replica  shows  that  all  were  taken  from  the  same 
original,  not,  in  all  probability,  copies  of  a  copy,  and  tlie  date  of  the  bronze 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  prototype  was  the  statue  of  340. 

We  may  therefore  fairly  hope  that  this  inexplicable  blank  in  our  series 
of  Greek  portraits  is  now  filled,  and  that  we  know  Aeschylus  in  person  as  in 
reputation,  the  one  not  unworthy  of  the  other. 


ll.—Ayathon  (PL   III.). 

The    literary    evidence   for  the  character    and  appearance  of  the    poet 
Agathon    is  unusually  full,  and  is  mainly    drawn  from    the    works  of  men 

'^  Plut.   Quaest.   Conv.    vii.    10  ;  Callistheues  '"  I'liit.  Fnujm.  .\xii.  2. 

apud  Luc.  Enc.  Demos.  15.  "•*'  Antli.  I'al.  ii.  17. 
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intimately  .'icijuaintcd  with  him,  a  fact  which  gives  it  a  value  far  beyond  that 
of  most  other  persoiudin.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  the  tone  of  these 
references  is  so  uniformly  kindly.  Considering  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant witnesses  is  Aristophanes  this  may  seem  a  strong  expression,  but  his 
position  must  not  be  judged  from  the  Tliesmophoriazubar,  where  the  abuse  is 
purely  comic,  with  no  trace  of  personal  feeling,  but  from  the  reference  in  the 
Frogs.'-^  Dionysos,  complaining  that  all  the  good  poets  are  gone,  is  asked, 
'But  where  is  Agathon  ?  '  and  replies 

uTroXiTrcov  fx    airoi'^eTai, 
ayaOo'i  7ron]T)j<i,  kul  irodeivo'i  TOi<?  (f)iXoi<;. 

VVc  may  even  suggest  that  the  words  put  into  Agathon's  mouth  2-  as  a 
defence  of  Phrynichos  are  applicable  to  himself 

avro^  re  Ka\o<i  rjv  kol  KoXSi^  r)fnria')(^eTO' 
8ia  TOUT   ap   avTov  Koi  ra  Spufiar'  rjv  Kokc'r 
b/xoia  yap  irotelv  dvdyKr]  rf}  (fivaet. 

Both  these  passages  tend  to  prove  that  Aristophanes'  feelings  towards  the 
poet  himself  did  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  the  rest  of  his  age,  though 
against  his  innovations  in  music  and  drama  he  felt  bound  to  protest.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  entire  absence  of  such  praise  in  Aristophanes' 
attacks  on  the  other  innovator  Euripides,  who  receives  no  such  tribute  when 
dead,  but  even  in  Hades  is  represented  as  the  corrupter  of  souls.--' 

In  Plato  we  have  an  interesting  juxtaposition.  Aristophanes  appears  as 
a  privileged  guest,  at  the  Symposium  held  in  honour  of  Agathon's  first  tragic 
victory,-*  at  which  both  poets  make  long  and  characteristic  speeches.  But 
the  earliest  Platonic  portrait  of  Agathon  is  that  in  the  Protagoras,  where  he 
is  referred  to  ^^  as  '  the  fair  and  modest  youth  whose  name,  I  think,  is 
Agathon,'  and  the  later  portrait  in  the  Symposium  is  worthy  of  this  gracious 
beauty.  Plato  also  addressed  an  epigram  to  him  full  of  ardent  passion,-^  and 
Aelian  speaks  of  Euripides'  love  for  him,^^  a  proof  that  antiquity  in  general, 
as  well  as  his  contemporary  in  the  Thesmophoriazusac,  recognised  the  close 
kinship,  mental  as  well  as  literary,  between  them.  The  long  speech  on  the 
genesis  of  love  uttered  by  Agathon  iu  the  Symposium,-^  smooth  and  flowing, 
flowery  and  antithetical — the  very  qualities  ascribed  to  his  style  by  antiquity  ^^ 
— is  eminently  characteristic,  to  judge  from  the  fragments  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  specimen,  in  thought  and 
expression  strongly  coloured  by  Euripides,^*' 

el  fiev  <f>pdacii  TdXr]0i<;,  ov-x^c  a'  eixppavo)' 
€L  8'  ev(f)pav(o,  Tc  a'  ov^l  TuXy]d€<;  ippdaco  ; 


■-'  San.  84.  28  „^,   Diog.  Laert.  iii.  32. 

*'  Thes?n.  165.  •''  Acl.'  T.  IT.  xiii.  4. 

■•"  lian.  758  seqq.  -^  Symp.  194e. 

a*  Symp.  174  a.  ■»  Athen.  187c  ;    V.  II.  xiv.  13. 

•■='  Prot.  315  I).  •»  Atlien.  211  v.. 
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Admiration  of  his  dramas  indeed,  as  of  his  character  and  person,  is  the 
keynote  of  the  opening  of  the  Symposium.  Lucian  again  charges  him  with 
nothing  worse  than  effeminacy  in  gait,  attitude,  voice,  and  glance,^^  and  takes 
away  from  the  force  of  the  charge  by  adding,  after  giving  a  list  of  fops,  rj 
avTOV  'AydOcova  rov  Tr}<;  Tpay(p8i'a<;  iirepaaTov  7rocT]Tt]v.  Ot  his  good 
natured  banter  over  his  own  effeminacy  we  hear  in  Plutarch,^-  by  whom  the 
tradition  of  his  exceeding  beauty  is  thrice  recorded.^^  But  these  are  Uttle 
more  than  generalities,  and  we  must  turn  to  Aristophanes  for  a  more  exact 
portrait. 

In  Thcsm.  191  ff.  we  find  Euripides  contrasting  himself  with  Agathon  in 
the  following  words, 

7roXt6<j  elfit  Kal  ttcojcov'  ^X^' 
(TV  h'  €V7rp6(T(07ro<i,  Xef/c6<?,  i^vpri^evo<i, 
yvvaiKocfxovo^i,  uTraXo?,  eu7rpe7r»;9  ISetv. 

Again  in  1.  218,  asking  him  for  a  razor  to  shave  Mnesilochos, 

' AyaOcov,  (TV  fxevToi,  ^vpo(f)opel<;  eKcKTTore, 
XP^icroi^  Tt  vvv  r)/xiv  ^vpov. 

This  question  of  shaving  is  of  no  small  importance  in  the  attempt  to 
identify  a  portrait  of  Agathou,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  assumed,  on  the 
strength  of  the  above  passages  and  of  two  in  Athenaeus,  that  he  was  close- 
shaven,  and  the  sweeping  assertion  is  made  (e.g.  by  the  writers  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  in  the  new  Dareiiiberg  and  Saglio,  art.  Barba,  Coma, 
and  in  Becker's  Gharicles)  that  fops  habitually  shaved  in  the  late  fifth 
century.  Both  passages  in  Athenaeus  ^*  refer  to  personages  of  the  later  fourth 
century,  and  immediately  before  the  second  come  the  words,  Xeyet  8e  ovT(t><i 
6  (f)tX6(TO(f>o<;  {i.e.  Clirysippos),  'to  ^vpecrdai  rov  'iT(oy(ova  kut  'AXi^avSpov 
7rpo7]KTai,  TMP  irpoTeptop  ov  p^/jw/ieVtui'  uvtm,'  which  sufficiently  disposes  of  the 
assertion  that  these  passages  support  the  theory  of  clean-shaving  in  pre- 
Macedonian  times.  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  two  quotations  from 
Aristophanes,  which  occur  within  a  few  lines  of  each  other,  in  reference  to  the 
same  person,  in  a  particularly  libellous  comedy.  Further,  the  speaker  is 
Euripides,  whose  hairiness  is  most  unusual :  his  shaggy  beard  and  whiskers 
almost  conceal  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and,  like  his  hair,  are  worn  longer 
than  the  fashion  of  the  day  warranted,  as  a  comparison  with  any  contem- 
porary portrait  will  at  once  make  clear.  This  would  make  the  antithesis 
between  him  and  a  fashionable  close-clipped  dandy  obvious  without  sup- 
posing that  Agathon  was  actually  clean-shaven.  Moreover,  if  he  wore  his 
hair  shorter  than  usual,  it  would  be  quite  legitimate  for  comedy  to  represent 
him  as  beardless,  which  would  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  be  a 
genuine  caricature,  especially  in  contrast  with  Euripides,  whose  hairiness 
would  be  equally  exaggerated.     No  one  has,  from  the  Aristophanic  portrait, 


'^  Ii?iet.  Praecept.  11.  et  Imp.  Apophthegm.  Archelai  iii. 

"  Quacat.  Conv.  i.  12.  ^  260  k,  565  a. 

^^  Qiiaest.  Conv.  i.  2  ;  Amal.  xxiv.   8  ;  ll*g. 
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drawn  the  conclusion  that  Agathon  habitually  went  about  in  woman  s 
<lress,  and  the  question  of  clean-shaving  is  on  a  precisely  similar  footing. 
Moreover,  no  monumental  evidence  gives  the  slightest  confirmation  to  the 
theory  that  clean  shaving  was  practised  in  the  fifth  century  ;  rather  it  proves 
the  entire  truth  of  Chrysippos'  assertion  quoted  above,  that  the  practice  was 
unknown  before  the  days  of  Alexander.  As  a  young  man  Agathon  wore  a 
beard,^^  and  as  an  elderly  fop  would  very  likely  continue  to  do  so,  in 
imitation  of  '  the  time  when  youth  is  fairest.' 

We  may  then  fairly  conclude  that  Agathon,  noted  for  extreme  beauty 
and  gentleness,  wore  a  slight  beard  like  that  which  earned  for  him 
Euripides'  famous  compliment.^'' 

No  portrait  of  the  poet  has  hitherto  been  identified,  for  that  in  the 
Capitol  bearing  tlie  Latin  inscription  Agatho  has  long  been  discredited — 
'  Ein  in  roniischer  Zeit  lebender  Agathon,'  as  Bernoulli  calls  it '^— but  the 
occurrence  of  one  among  our  fifth  and  fourth  century  heads  is  more  than 
a  possibility.  Statues  were  erected  to  much  less  distinguished  dramatists, 
e.g.  Astydamas,  nephew  of  Aeschylus.^*^  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Agathon  would  be  similarly  honoured.  No  identification,  however,  has  since 
been  made,  and  the  following  attempt  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
Agathon  was  bearded,  a  view  not  hitherto  suggested,  and  certainly  not  held 
by  the  earlier  believers  in  the    '  Agatho  '  of  the  Capitol. 

In  the  museum  at  Bonn  there  is  a  double  herm  representing  two  poets, 
Euripides  and  another,^*^  usually  called  Sophocles,  but  most  certainly  a 
different  person  (PI.  iii).    • 

The  shape  of  head,  eyes,  mouth,  differs  completely  from  both  Lateran 
and  Farnese  types,^''  and  even  more  different  is  the  expression,  with  the 
almost  appealing  gaze  of  the  eyes  and  gentle  mouth,  from  the  calm  self- 
satisfiiction  of  the  Sophoclean  type.  The  head^^  is  remarkably  long,  and 
the  distance  from  the  crown  to  the  eyes  great ;  the  hair,  surrounded  by  the 
poetic  fillet,  is  thin  and  lies  in  long  locks  close  to  the  head,  fuller  above  the 
ears  and  falling  on  to  the  neck  behind  them  in  a  heavy  curl.  The  forehead 
is  high  and  bare,  with  a  slight  depression  almost  in  the  middle,  but  with  no 
bar  above  the  eyes.  The  eyebrows  are  singular,  slanting  towards  the  nose 
for  about  half  their  length  and  curving  rapidly  up  at  the  outer  corners, 
leaving  marked  bony  ridges  above  the  eyes,  larger  on  tlie  right  side  than 
the  left.  The  eyes  themselves  are  deep-set,  far  apart,  long  and  narrow,  with 
a  very  gentle  expression,  and  the  same  slight  asymmetry  as  in  the  brows. 
The  cheeks  are  smooth  and  rounded,  curiously  bare  of  hair,  the  line  of 
whisker  in  front  of  the  ear  being  of  the  slightest,  and  the  beard  not  begin- 
ning till  below  the  level  of  the  mouth.     The    nose    is    a    restoration,   but 


»  Plut.  Aniat.  I.  c.  ^lr\  ftvuiiivra.  **  Furtw.   Meist.   p.    535,  Anm.  2,   says  that 

=*  Gr.  Ikon.  ii.  j).  223,  it  probably  represents  Aeschylus,  n  suggestion 

■^  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  23.  that  has  met  with  no  approval,  and  is,  in  view 

'^  See   Bero.    Or.    Ikon.    s.    v.    Sophocles  ;  of  the  character  of  the  face,  highly  improbable. 
j)ubl.  Arndt-Bruckmann,  PorlrdLi,  123, 
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enoiigli  remains  to  prove  tliat  it  was  straight,  continuinof  the  Hne  of  the  fore- 
head ;  the  distance  between  it  and  the  mouth  is  rather  unusual.  The  latter 
is  very  small,  with  a  thin  upper  lip  bowed  at  the  outer  corners,  and  a 
lower  lip,  somewhat  thicker  and  with  little  bend  in  the  middle,  but  curv- 
ing up  at  the  ends.  The  expression  is  kindly  but  somewhat  weak,  even 
under  the  carefully  trimmed  moustache,  which  mingles  on  either  side  with 
the  scanty  beard  ;  the  latter  leaves  the  lower  lip  free  of  hair  and  is  cut  close 
to  the  skin  till  it  reaches  the  spring  of  the  chin,  when  it  falls  in  thick  locks 
growing  to  the  neck. 

The  most  noticeable  point  about  the  face  is  its  softness ;  the  skin  is 
absolutely  smooth,  and  the  treatment  of  the  hair  suggests  fineness,  silkiness 
almost,  while  the  refined  gentleness  of  mouth  and  eyes  has  already  been 
dwelt  upon.  In  all  these  points  it  differs  from  the  Sophocles  type,  but  those 
even  who  admit  this  have  suggested  no  attribution  to  take  its  place. 

The  data  for  the  head  are  as  follows  :  it  represents  a  poet,  from  the  fillet 
in  the  hair ;  it  is  neither  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  nor  Euripides,  yet  of 
sufficient  likeness  to  the  latter  in  character  or  production  for  it  to  be 
placed  with  him  on  a  double  herm  ;  the  date  of  the  original  was  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  All  this  suits  the  identifi- 
cation as  Agathon,  whose  affectionate  relations  Avith  Euripides  were  recog- 
nised by  all  antiquity,  as  do  tiie  beauty,  amiability,  almost  womanish 
gentleness,  and  comparative  absence  of  hair  on  the  face,  the  points  insisted 
on  in  the  literary  references.  In  the  carefully  trimmed  liair  and  beard 
there  is  an  element  of  foppisiiness,  and  the  cut  of  the  latter  certainly 
suggests  that  it  is  meant  to  imitate  the  growth  in  early  youth,  when, 
according  to  Homer,^*^  youth  is  fairest. 

irpffiTov  VTrrjptjTTj,  Tovirep  ■^apieaTaTr]  rj^rj. 

The  copy  is  a  singularly  poor  one,  how  poor  a  comparison  of  the 
Euripides  with  such  a  portrait  as  the  Naples  or  Mantua  herm  will  show  ; 
yet  even  here  Agathon's  beauty  is  apparent,  and  the  head  is  so  far  satis- 
factory in  that  it  shows  us  the  kindliness  of  the  man,  confirming  and 
explaining  the  love  antic[uity  bore  him,  when  even  his  caricaturist  and 
bitter  literary  opponent  could  write  at  his  death, 

a<yado<i  7roir]T7]<;,  Kal  iroOeivoii  toI<;    0i\.ot<?. 


III. — Aeschines. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  replicas  known  to  us,*^  portraits  of  Aeschines 
are  among  the  most  unsatisfactory  we  possess :  a  series  of  lifeless  and 
mechanical  reproductions  chiefly,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  in  superb  preserva- 
tion.    The  best  examples  are  the  inscribed  herms  in  the  British  Museum  *- 

*"  II.  xxiv.  348.  *^  Anc.   Marbles  of  Brit.    Miie.   xi.   18,    full 

^'  Bern.  Gr.  Ikon.  ii.  p.  60.  face  only. 
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and  Vatican,"*'*  derived  from  ditieront  originals,  Imt  almost  equally  soulless, 
complacent,  and  uninteresting.  The  statue  in  Naples,  found  in  the  villa  of 
the  Pisos,^^  is  interior  to  these,  because  in  it  the  characteristic  features  which 
they  at  least  preserve  are  softened  into  an  empty  smoothness  which  for  sheer 
weakness  it  would  he  hard  to 
parallel.  The  hcriii  in  the  Capi- 
tol,^'' though  in  a  ruinoiis  state, 
has  far  more  character. 

The  Briti.sh  Museum  herm, 
brought  from  Greece  early  last 
century,  and  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Col.  Leake,  is  re- 
produced here  (Fig.  2)  in  profile 
for  the  first  time,  not  for  its  in- 
trinsic merit  but  as  actually  the 
best  example  known.  The  type 
is  an  unmistakable  one,  and  the 
portrait  so  familiar  that  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  recap- 
itulate its  main  features  :  the  high 
bald  forehead  with  scanty  locks 
straggling  to  the  middle,  the 
straight  brows  with  converging 
wrinkles  above  the  nose,  the  up- 
ward glance  of  the  eye,  the  broad 
nose  with  deep  lines  running  down 
from  the  nostrils,  the  projecting 
lower  lip,  the  breadth  of  cheek 
and  jaw,  and  the  curiously  recum- 
bent ear.  All  the  known  replicas 
represent  him  as  a  man  entering 
on  middle  life,  with  a  vacant 
self-satisfied  face  and  an  absence 
of  the  lines  of  thought,  usually 
contrasted  with  the  worn  and 
wrinkled  face  of  Demosthenes, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  I  hope  to  show,  however,  ' 
that  another  portrait  exists,  hith- 
erto strangely  overlooked,  which 
represents  him  not  as  the  complacent  bourgeois  but  in  face  as  in  writings  as 
the  not  unworthy  opponent  of  Demosthenes. 

Among  tlie  marbles  found  in  the  villa  of  the  Pisos  is  a  herm  (Fig.  3)  in 
a  marvellous  state  of  preservation  representing  a  bearded  man  with  wrinkled 


Fig. 


Ar.si  }iiNRs:  Hkum  in  the  BinTL-^u  Mu.-^kum. 


«  Bern.  I.  c.  and  PI.  IX. 


**  Arndt.  IJr.  Or.  ri.  roin.  PurlrHts,  116-8. 
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forehead,  knit  brows,  and  concentrated  upward  glance,  the  '  Supposto 
Zenone'  of  Comparetti  and  Petra.*^  The  locks  of  hair  are  short  and  dis- 
arranged, growing  low  on  the  neck  and  treated  with  a  care  and  fulness  that 
point,  like  the  hard  outlines  of  brow  and  lips,  to  a  bronze  original ;  the  fore- 
head is  high  and  bare,  with  a  few  scanty  locks  straggling  to  a  point  in  the 
middle;  the  straight  brows  on  which  the  hair  is  marked  are  knit  so  that  the 


Fig.  3.— Aeschixes  :  P.ust  at  Naples, 


wrinkles  at  their  roots  run  up  triangularly  above  the  nose  to  the  lowest  of 
the  four  furrows  on  the  forehead  ;  the  eyes  have  arched  upper  lids  and 
crow's  feet  at  the  outer  corners ;  the  nose  is  broad  and  strong,  with  deep 
lines  running  from  the  nostrils  to  the  outer  corners  of  the  mouth,  whose 
upper  lip  is  arched,  the  lower  straight,  full,  and  projecting.     The  whiskers 


Villa  Ercolanese,  p.  275,  no.  72. 
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grow  low  on  the  f:ico,  in  sliort  lo('k.s,  like  tlic  close-cut  beard,  wliidi  ajjpears 
beneath  a  sti-aight  fringe  of"  hair  on  the  lower  lip,  a  peculiarity  nowhere 
so  clearly  marked  as  here,  though  imlicated  on  every  example,  again 
pointing  to  a  bronze  original  for  our  herm.  The  jaw  is  very  broad,  and  the  ear 
in  a  line  with  it,  a  feature  c(jnsj)icuous  in  every  case  save  the  characterless 
Naples  statue.  In  short,  wo  have  here  a  portrait  of  Aeschines,  but  one  far 
supeiior  in  artistic  merit  to  any  hitherto  identified,  and  differing  from  all 
otliers  in  re[)resenting  the  orator  later  in  life,  when  care  and  thought  had 
left  their  mark  on  him  ;  as  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  it  is  only  natural 
that  such  a  portrait  should  exist,  and  indeed  tin;  almost  youthful  appearance 
of  the  rest  is  a  curious  and  unexplained  point.  Whether  or  no  this  lierm 
has  any  relation  to  the  statue  described  by  (.Miri.stodoros,*^  it  is,  of  cour.se, 
impossible  to  say,  but  it  at  least  suits  the  orator  as  he  there  appears  and  the 
character  of  the  man  as  shown  in  his  writings  and  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
Indeed, 

\acrirj<;  he  crvveipve  kukXu  Trapea"}?, 

ola  TToXvTpoy^dXoLaiv  aedXevtiiv  dyopfjcrii^, 

areivaTo  "yap  TrvKivrjcn  p.e\r]h6aLv 

reads  like  a  description  of  this  very  portrait,  while  it  has  little  or  no  meaning 
in  connection  with  other  examples,  from  whose  expressionless  smoothness 
deOXeveiv  and  fieXrjBoaiv  seem  equally  remote. 

IV. — Demetrios  Phalereus  (PI,   IV.\ 

The  son  of  a  freed  slave  of  the  hou.sehold  of  Konon,^^  by  sheer  force  of 
genius  Demetrios  rose  to  be  the  foremost  man  in  Athens,  whose  rule  of  ten 
years  (*U7-307)  ov  p,6vov  ov  KareXvcre  rqv  hrjixoKpaTlav,  dWd  Kai  eTTTjvwp- 
doiae}'^  He  entered  on  public  life  in  ".Vl'y,  before  the  age  of  twenty,  and  was 
supreme  in  Athens  until  307,  when  he  was  forced  to  fly  before  the  approach 
of  Demetrios  Poliorketes  and  betake  himself  to  Tliebes,-'^^  and  thence  to 
Alexandria.  There  he  lived  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagos,  who  is  said  to  have  entrusted  him  with  the  revision  of  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,-"^^  and  seems  to  have  set  him  over  the  Library."  The  latter  story 
is  improbable,  but  his  devotion  to  literature  during  his  exile"  may  certainly 
have  influenced  the  king  in  its  foundation.  During  his  rule  in  Athens  also 
he  had  given  proof  of  his  interest  in  literature  by  causing  the  Homeric 
poems  to  be  recited  in  the  theatre  by  rhapsodists  called  Homeristai,''*  because 
tragedy  produced  with  its  old  splendour  was  no  longer  possible  in  the 
impoverished  city. 

Of  his  personal  appearance  we  hear  a  good   deal.     He  disputed  WMth 


*''  Ecphr.  13  scqq.  (Anth.  Pal.  cap.  ii.).  "  ^^\    y  jj  jjj    jy 

«  Diog.     L.i?rt.     Vit.    7.     6;     Suid.  t.    v.  ^"^  i:\>.  VXnt.  Reg.  el  Imp.  Apopkth.   \9>9d  &\i^ 

£ir)H'i]Ti,ios.  Gronovius  on  Acl.  loc.  cU. 

«'  Strabo,  ix.  398.  »'  Plut.  Dc  Extl.  602. 

*«  Plut.  Demetr.  9  ;  DioJ.  xx.  4r.,  »»  Athen.  xiv.  620b. 
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Alcibiades  the  palm  of  beauty  among  all  the  Greeks ''^;  he  was  called 
XaptTO/9\e^a/309  and  AafnreTci)  ^^ ;  (T(f>68pa  yv  €V7rpeTri]<i  ^^ ;  but  his  vanity 
caused  him  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  dye  and  unguents  to  add  to  his  radiant 
appearance,^^  Tr]v  re  rpi-^a  rrjv  eVt  r/}?  K€(f)aXi]<i  ^avdi^ofievo^,  koI  to 
TrpoacoTrov  vTraX€i(f)6fi€vo'i ;  finally,  in  the  Dionysiac  procession  a  chorus 
chanted  the  poems  of  Seiron  of  Soli,  in  which  he  was  addressed  as 
^Xi6fj,op(f>o<;.^^  He  was,  however,  accused  of  ever}'  kind  of  riotous  living,^'' 
and  his  flight  from  Athens  was  signalised  by  the  destruction  of  all  the 
honorary  statues  save  that  on  the  Akropolis,  set  up  by  order  of  Demetrios 
Poliorketes.^*^  Of  these  statues  there  are  said  to  have  been  360,  many  of 
them  equestrian,  or  set  up  in  bigas  and  quadrigas,  such  that  '  the  utmost 
diligence  could  not  complete  them  in  more  than  300  days.'''^  Other 
accounts ^"^  give  three  hundred  as  the  number;  either  version  is  probably 
much  exaggerated. 

As  orator,  statesman,  and  philosopher  he  would,  seem  to  have  been 
equally  distinguished.  His  speeches  are  highly  praised  by  Cicero  "^^  and 
Quintilian,^  but  the  latter  calls  his  oratory  too  richly  dressed  and  coloured 
for  the  dust  of  the  lawcourts.**^  The  praise  of  his  statesmanship  rests  on  the 
condition  of  Athens  under  his  rule,  while  his  philosophy  was  so  important  as 
to  be  the  first  thing  mentioned  by  Suidas  after  his  name — (f)i\6ao(f)o<i 
TreptTraTrjTiKO'i.  He  was  a  distinguished  disciple  of  Theophrastos,*"'  and  the 
friend  of  Deinarchos*''^  and  Menander,  the  latter  of  whom  was  in  serious 
danger  from  the  friendship  at  the  time  of  Demetrios'  expulsion  from  Athens.*^ 
That  he  took  philosophic  views  of  life  in  the  modern  sense  is  plain  from  the 
sayings  attributed  to  him  by  Diogenes.*^^  His  philosophical  writings  were 
numerous,  including  works  on  history,  politics,  the  poets,  rhetoric,  public 
speaking,  and  embassies,  so  that  Diogenes  says  of  him,^^  TrXijdet  Be  ^t^Xiwv 
Ka\  dpidfjL(£  <Jrl')(cov  cr-^eSov  a7rapTa<;  TrapeXijXaxe  Toif<i  Kar  avrov  irepi- 
7raTr]TiKov<i. 

He  was  then  a  man  of  great  personal  beauty,  radiant  to  look  on,  with 
wonderful  eyes,  unless  ')(^apiTo^Xe(f)apo<i  be  a  meaningless  epithet,  with  golden 
hair  and  (almost  certainly)  a  slight  beard.  There  is  reason  to  believe  this, 
though  it  is  nowhere  expressly  stated.  Alike  as  philosopher,  orator,  and 
strategos  he  would  wear  one,  and  the  words  of  Athenaeus  about  the  hair  eVt 
T^9  K€(f>aXr]<i  seem  distinctly  to  imply  a  beard. 

Famous  as  he  was,  and  numerous  as  his  portraits  were  in  antiquity,  we 


"  Ael.    v.  R.  ix.   9.     Poliorketes  giveu  by  •"  hist.  Or.  x.  1.  80. 

mistake  for  Phalereus.  «  xi.  1.  33. 

'6  D.  L.  Fit.  76  ;  Suid.  I.  c.  ss  j)   l_  ^j^_  75  .  cic.  Brut.  37  ;  Stiab.  ix. 

5^  Suid.  I.  c.  398. 

'8  Athen.  xii.  542.     Cf.  Ael.   V.  H.  ix.  9.  ««  Plut.  X   Orat.  10.  2. 

^'J  Athfen.  /.  c.  ;  Polyb.  xii.  13.  11  ;  Ael.  I.  c.  «^  D.  L.  Fit.  79. 

•»  D.  L.  VU.  iii.  75.  68  id. 

"1  Plut.  Eeip.  gcr.   xxvii.    13  ;    Stiab.    I.  c.  69  y^i^  79^  32. 

D.  L.  VU.  75.  70  Yii^^  30. 
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should  expect  to  find  a  portrait  of  him  among  those  we  possess,  yet,  curiously 
enough,  none  has  as  yet  been  even  attributed  to  him. 

Among  the  portraits  attributed  to  Alcibiades  is  a  gem  (Fig.  4)  figured 
in  Faber  "^  and  also  in  Viscon- 
ti,"-  representing  the  profile 
of  a  young  man  with  slight 
beard  running  from  ear  to  chin, 
eye  deeply  recessed,  and  power- 
ful brows.  The  hair  grows  in 
thick  leonine  locks,  the  growth 
from  the  crown  being  clearly 
marked  ;  the  forehead  is  high, 
but  much  covered  by  the  hair, 
which  stands  out  beyond  it  in 
a  mass.  There  is  a  very  power- 
ful bar  above  the  eyes,  but  for 
which  forehead  and  nose  would 
be  in  a  straight  line.  The 
moutii  is  small,  the  lips  parted, 
the  lower  being  far  less  prom- 
inent than  the  upper,  with  a 
deep  indentation  between  it 
and  the  small  round  chin.  The 
most  striking  thing  about  the 
head  is  its  power;  even  in  an 
engraving  this  can  be  traced, 
in  the  brows,  eyes,  and  cheeks, 
where    the     modelling    is    of 

great  force.  The  shape  is  peculiar,  round  on  the  top,  straight  behind,  with 
the  upper  part  immensely  predominating,  the  distance  between  nose  and  chin 
being  seven  millimetres,'^^  as  against  eighteen  from  the  crown  to  the  bottom 
of  the  nose.  The  person  represented  .is  quite  young,  '  flaumbartig,'  as 
Bernoulli  says,  and  clearly  belongs  at  earliest  to  the  later  fourth  century,  as 
the  treatment  of  the  hair,  brow,  and  eyes  sufficiently  shows.  The  gem  was 
called  Alcibiades  by  Faber  on  the  ground  of  an  inscribed  gem  which  has 
since  disappeared,  bearing  the  heads  of  Alcibiades  and  Socrates.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  the  latter  was  genuine,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  represented  the  same  man  as  our  present  one,  as  sixteenth  century 
antiquaries  were  no  great  judges  of  style;  but  we  can  most  emphatically  say 
that,  if  this  is  Alcibiades,  it  is  not  a  contemporary  portrait,  but  a  translation 
into  late  fourth  century  forms.  It  is,  however,  much  more  probable 
that  this  is  not  Alcibiades  at  all,  but  a  much  later  personage,  and  it 
is  certainly  incompatible  with  the  Helbig  Alcibiades  of  the  Vatican.     This 


Fig.  4.— DEMETnus 
[From  Viscouti,   /'•.   d 


Phalkreu.*, 
•.  tab,   16.  .3.] 


^'  Imag.  4. 

"  7c.  gr.  tav.  16.  3. 


'^  Measurements  maJe  from  engraving  in  the 
folio  Yisconti. 
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gem  too  has  disappeared,  but  M.  Houssaye  stated  in  1873^*  that  one  of  the 
Italian  ministers  sent  him  a  wax  reproduction  'recently  taken  from  the  gem 
itself,'  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  existence  at  the  present  day. 

In  connection  with  this  I  would  take  a  head  (PI.  IV.)  in  the  Uffizi, 
sometimes  called  Alcibiades  from  its  likeness  to  the  gem,  which  is  unmis- 
takable. It  is  a  superb  portrait,  excellent  in  modelling  and  vigour  nlike, 
with  massed  Lysippic  locks,  heavy  bar  above  the  eyes,  and  extraordinary 
intensity  of  expression.  Beautiful  as  the  side  face  is,  the  full  face  is  yet 
more  so;  it  is  that  of  a  man  in  extreme  youth,  not  much  above  twenty, 
and  instantly  suggests  a  number  of  problems.  The  first  of  these  is  the  beard  : 
the  head  dates  certainly  from  Macedonian  times,  the  person  represented  is 
a  man  of  astonishing  beauty,  and  yet  he  is  bearded.  The  next  is  his 
extreme  youth :  portraits  of  distinguished  men  were,  as  a  rule,  set  up  in 
their  old  age,  of  young  men  not  of  royal  blood  not  at  all,  save  on  funeral 
stelae.  Among  our  many  hundred  Greek  portraits  of  the  non-athletic  class, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  can  be  pointed  out  before  the  second  century  of  men 
so  young,  and  after  that  date  we  only  get  boys  and  older  men,  so  that  this 
head  is  unique.  The  third  problem  is  the  relation  between  gem  and  marble : 
there  can  be  no  question  of  their  representing  the  same  person ;  the  shape 
of  the  head,  the  hair  projecting  beyond  the  forehead,  the  treatment  of  brow, 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  all  make  this  point  certain.  The  marble  head  has 
rather  more  hair  than  the  gem,  but  it  is  the  same  first  beard,  soft  and  curly, 
and  its  growth  is  precisely  the  same.  The  proportions  are  similar,  the 
distance  from  nose  to  chin  being  ^\  of  the  whole  in  the  gem,  /j  in  the 
head.  In  short,  the  two  correspond  almost  exactly,  and  their  identity  is 
unquestionable. 

The  identification  I  propose  does  away  with  all  difficulties ;  Demetrios, 
as  we  have  seen,  probably  wore  a  beard  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  Peripatetic 
it  would  be  cut  close  to  his  face,  after  the  example  of  Aristotle  and  Theophras- 
tos.  He  entered  on  public  life  before  he  was  twenty,  being  even  more 
precocious  than  Alcibiades,  and  is  the  only  other  young  statesman  of  whom  we 
hear  at  all.  The  parted  lips,  the  strenuous  eyes  suggest  the  orator;  the 
correspondence  with  the  gem  a  famous  man.  Moreover  there  are  such 
differences  between  the  two  as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  they  were  not 
copied  from  each  other.  The  beard  has  already  been  touched  on,  while  there 
are  decided  differences  in  the  hair  ;  the  locks  do  not  exactly  correspond,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  parting  from  the  crown  towards  the  left  ear,  from  which  the 
locks  fall  on  either  side,  which  does  not  appear  on  the  gem  at  all.  Again, 
the  hairs  covers  the  tip  of  the  ear  in  the  gem,  but  leaves  it  free  in  the  head. 

The  portrait  exactly  suits  what  we  know  of  Demetrios,  his  wonderful 
beauty,  his  radiant  eyes,  his  richly  clustering  hair;  and  it  is  no  idle  question 
in  this  case  to  ask  :  If  it  does  not  represent  Demetrios,  whom  can  it  represent  ? 
What  other  of  all  the  Greeks  of  the  late  fourth  century  was  famous  enough 
to  be  represented  at  this  age  ?     Who  else  would  be  bearded  like  philosopher 


Gaz.  d.  Beaux  Arts,  1873,  p.  477. 
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or  statesman,  and  of  such  personal  beauty  ?  Unless  we  take  it  as  Demetrios, 
the  head  presents  a  mass  of  contradictions,  of  irreconcilable  elements  ;  this 
identification  explains  and  liarmonises  all,  and  agrees  with  the  Hterary 
evidence  in  every  particular. 

Is  it  possible  to  name  a  school  ?  Amelung'^  speaks  of  it  as  '  excellent 
portrait  of  the  second  Attic  school'  ;  Arndt^''  says,  '  with  Scopaic  pathos  but 
forms  more  Lysippic,'  a  perfectly  just  judgment.  Lysippos  is  now  no  longer 
judged  fvoxn  the  Apoxyomenos,  and  recent  evidence  has  shown  more  and 
more  distinctly  that  recessed  eyes,  powerful  brows,  and  tense  expression 
are  not  the  characteristics  of  Scopas  exclusively,  as  indeed  the  description  of 
Lysippos'  portraits  of  Alexander  '^  might  have  taught  us.  A  comparison  of 
this  head  with  the  Lysippic  Alexander  of  the  British  Museum  is  very 
instructive,  and  confirms  the  as.signment  of  this  head  to  the  school  of 
Lysij)pos, 

It  may  even  be  possible  to  name  a  sculptor,  not  of  course  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  but  as  a  suggestion  at  least  not  at  variance  with  the 
evidence.  Tisikrates, ''"'  a  son  and  pupil  of  Lysippos,  whose  work  was  so  like 
the  master's  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it,  made  a  portrait  of 
Deinetrios  Poliorketes,  one  of  the  works  especially  named  as  like  those  of 
Lysippos."^  Now  we  know  ^"  that  Demetrios  Poliorketes  ordered  the 
Athenians  to  erect  a  statue  to  Demetrios  Phalereus  on  the  Akropolis,  the 
only  one  not  destroyed  at  the  time  of  his  disgrace.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  Tisikrates  would  have  other  commissions  from  Demetrios  Poliorketes, 
and  that  this  portrait  of  the  Athenian  statesman  would  be  of  the  number. 

.  The  closest  parallel,  both  in  forms  and  expression,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Munich  replica  of  the  Diomede  of  Kresilas  (Furtwiini^ler  Masterpieces,  p.  150), 
which  has  decidedly  fourth  century  characteristics.  The  problem  involved  is 
too  large  to  be  entered  upon  here,  and  must  be  reserved  for  future  discussion  ; 
but  it  may  be  remarked  en  jmssant  that  a  work  of  Kresilas  was  to  be  seen  at 
Hermione  (LiJwy  45)  and  it  is  to  the  Peloponnesian  school  of  the  later  fourth 
century  that  the  Demetrios  must,  as  we  have  seen,  be  assigned. 

In  the  absence  of  any  certain  monumental  evidence  the  identification- 
can  only  be  tentative,  but  it  at  least  corresponds  with  literary  and  internal 
evidence,  and  is  even  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  head  before  us, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  hope  that  we  have  now  a  worthy  por- 
trait of  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the  history  of  the  fourth  century, 
Demetrios  Phalereus.  If  this  is  so,  we  may  say  of  Tisikrates  as  was 
said  of  Kresilas  ^°  '  mirumque  in  hac  arte  est  quod  nobiles  viros  nobiliores 
fecit.' 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Herr  Fr.  Bruckmann  and  Dr.  Amelung  the 
heads  on  Pis.  II,  and  IV.  are  reproduced  from  G-rieeh.  u.  rom.  Fortrdts.  I 
have  to  thank  Dr.  Loeschcke  for  the  photograph  of  the  Bonn  Agathon  on 

"»  Fiihrcr.   zu  Flor.  p.  86.  "  riin.  N.  H.  xxxiv.  67. 

7«  Or.  u.  mm  Portrdts,  zu  3U-2.  "  D.  L.   Vit.  77, 

"  Plut.  de  Alex.  ii.  2.  so  Plin.  X.  H.  xxxiv.  74. 
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PI.  III.,  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  for  allowing  me  to  publish  the  British  Museum 
Aeschines,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgvvick  for  many  useful  suggestions.  To 
Professor  Percy  Gardner,  at  whose  suggestion  these  studies  in  Greek  Por- 
traiture were  undertaken,  for  constant  and  generous  help  as  teacher,  critic, 
i^nd  friend,  I  desire  above  all  to  express  my  gratitude. 

Katharine  A.  McDowall. 
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I. 

The  romantic  talo  of  the  beautiful  princess  Audroineda,  and  how 
Perseus  freed  her  from  the  dragon,  has  been  treated  by  two  of  tbe  great 
tragedians,  Sophocles  and  P.uripides.  TIere,  if  anywhere,  Sophocles  is  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  his  rival,  so  much  so  that  the  most  important  elements  of 
Sophocles'  version  have  been  given  to  the  drama  of  Euripides.  Therefore  if  we 
wish  to  restore  to  Sophocles  what  justly  belongs  to  him,  we  must  first  define 
as  clearly  as  possible  what  belongs  to  Euripides.  For  although  a  great  deal 
has  been  written  about  this  brilliant  achievement  of  Euripides,  yet  conclu- 
sions that  seemed  settled  are  constantly  being  called  in  question  or  denied, 
while  questionable  or  erroneous  views  are  once  more  put  forward  as  correct. 
Only  after  the  genuine  remains  of  Euripides'  play  have  been  separated  out 
can  we  hope  to  form  any  conception  of  the  Amlromeda  of  Sophocles,  or  to 
give  any  reasoned  answer  to  the  question  which  is  the  earlier,  Euripides'  play, 
which  was  performed  with  the  Helena  in  412  B.C.,  or  Sophocles'  play,  the 
date  of  the  first  performance  of  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.^  The 
poetry  of  Euripides  was  Latinised  by  Ennius,  but  the  fragments  of  the  Latin 
tragedy  do  not  give  substantial  help  towards  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Greek  one. 

The  Andromeda  of  P]uripides  lacked  the  narrative  prologue  with  which 
the  poet  usually  prefaced  his  plays  for  the  sake  of  some  special  dramatic 
effect.  Here  it  suited  his  purpose  better  to  leave  it  out.-  The  only  person 
who  coukl  have  spoken  it  was  Andromeda  herself,  because  she  was  on  the 
stage  from  the  beginning.  In  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  drama, 
Andromeda,  as  the  bride   of  death,   had  been   led    forth    to    the    sea-shore 

'  .'^ee  Welcker,  Die  grlcchischcn   Trngocdicn,  The  scholion  which  refers  to  the  beginning  of 

ii.,  !>    t)44    i.    p.    349;    Uihheck,    Die  rOiniachc  Andiomfila's  lament,  Fr.   114,  as  toC  irpoXo^ou 

Tnujoedie,    w.    162  and    5G1  ;    Robert,    Arch.  rns  'Ai/Sp.  t/  da^oX-h  tells  against   and  not   in 

ZciL,  1878,  ]i.  16;  Wecklein,  Miinchner  Sitzmujs-  favonr  of  Robert's  theory,  as  Wecklein  demon- 

ftcriV/i<'' 1888,  i.,  p.  87  {Wernicke,  Pauly-Wissowa  stnitos,    \\    87,    ff.     Engelmann's   use    of    the 

!.,  2156  ;   Engelniann,  Arehaeologiscltc  Studicn  British  Museum  Hydria,  E  169,  as  evidence  for 

tit,  ticn  Tragikcrn  ;  cf.  also  below,  p.  111.  a    prologue   of   this    kind,    which    S.    lieinach 

-  Robert,    loc.  cit.   p.    18,   tries  to  provo,  on  {licmce  Critique,  1900,  p    109)  thought  ingenious 

viTy  insufficient    evidence,    the  existence   of  a  but   liethe  [Deutsche  LiUraturzeitung,  1900,  p. 

piobgue  in  the  customary  form,  a.id,  strangely  2082)  rejected,  falls  to  the  ground  along  witii 

enough,  supjioses  it  spoken  t'V  Echo.  tlie  aocom]tanying  interpretation  of  the  vase. 
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during  the  night,  and  just  before  daybreak,  when  the  action  of  the  piece 
begins,  she  was  standing  chained  to  the  rock  and  ready  for  sacrifice.  With 
no  set  narrative,  but  with  heart-breaking  lament,  she  begins  to  speak,  calling 
on  holy  night,  who  delays  her  departure.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
what  information  a  prologue  could  have  given,  that  could  not  be  better  made 
clear  as  the  actjon  unfolds  itself.  The  device  (ridiculed  by  Aristophanes) 
of  making  Echo  always  repeat  the  last  word  of  the  lament  not  only  is  a 
startling  stage  effect,  but  in  an  admirable  way  brings  home  to  the  spectator 
the  absolute  loneliness  of  the  victim  abandoned  to  a  cruel  death  (Fr. 
114-116,  Nauck  ^).  Then  when  the  Chorus  of  Andromeda's  companions 
arrives  on  the  scene  Echo  obeys  the  maiden's  behest  and  is  silent.  This  is 
far  from  being  nnnatural,  for  the  character  of  the  lament  alters,  and  instead 
of  resounding  in  deserted  space  it  is  addressed  to  friends  who  are  standing 
close  by  (Fr.  117-122).  Now  follows  the  dialogue  with  Perseus,  who  comes 
through  the  air,  and  this  informs  the  spectator  of  everything  he  requires  to 
know  concerning  the  persons  of  the  action,  except  what  has  already  been 
communicated  by  Andromeda  or  the  Chorus  (Fr.  123-131,  135  spoken  (1)  by 
Perseus,  (2)  by  Andromeda-').  To  them  enter  Andromeda's  parents,  who 
come  to  learn  their  daughter's  fate,  Cassiopeia  perhaps  appearing  as  kux^ov 
irpoawirov,  bowed  with  grief.*  In  any  case  the  conversation  here  is  chiefly 
between  Cepheus  and  the  stranger,  who  induces  Cepheus  to  promise  him  his 
daughter  as  the  prize  of  his  help.^  ApoUodoros  ii.  44,  and  Ovid,  Mctam., 
iv.,  704,  give  this  incident,  though  this  does  not  prove  its  occurrence  in 
Euripides.  Fragment  143,  spoken  by  Cepheus  to  Perseus,  is  the  only  one 
which  can  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  this  conversation,  but  the  objections 
raised  by  Cepheus  later  on  prove  that  he  had  given  the  promise.  This 
scene,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  had  a  special  attraction  for  the  vase-painter. 
With  the  well-known  invocation  of  Eros,  Fr.  136,  Perseus  then  walks  or 
flies  away. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  fight  is  announced,  probably  not  by  Perseus 
himself,  because  the  narrative  would  not  seem  natural  in  his  mouth,  either 
before  or  after  the  rescue  of  Andromeda,  but  by  a  messenger.  From  his 
report  the  grammarians  and  rhetors  preserved  what  Frs.  145,  146  give, 
and  perhaps  also  the  obscure  line  147,  with  148  and  155,^  while  the  elder 
Philostratus  used  it  as  the  source  of  his  fictitious  picture  (i.  29).  It  is  not 
likely  that  anyone  except  Andromeda  heard  the  messenger's  tale,  for  when 
Perseus  appears  again  to  loose  Andromeda's  chain.s,  the  Chorus  only  are 
present  on  the  scene.     It  is  not  until  everything  seems  to  be  turning  out 


3  Wecklein  very  rightly  beparated  them,  but  *  Robert  considers  such  a  promise  inconsistent 

gives  the  second  verse  to  Cepheus.  with  the  later  refusal  by  Cepheus,  and  he  does 

*  In  support  of  this  view  note  that  in  Ennius  not  believe  that  Perseus  spoke  with  Cepheus  at 

(assuming  that  Ribbeck,  p.  167,  was  right  when  all,  previous  to  the  death  of  the  monster.     This 

he  gave  Fr.  xvi  of  the  inccrla  to  Andromeda)  view  is  refuted  by  the  vases,  the  fragments,  and 

Perseus  addresses   his  question  as  to  who  she  the  action  of  the  piece. 

is    not    to    the    mother    herself    but   to   the  '  Several  fragments  of  Ennius  belonging  to 

daughter.  this  part  are  preserved,  v.  Ribbeck,  p.  168  f. 
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well  that  the  lovers'  happiness  is  threatened  by  the  re-entra,nce  of  Cepheus. 
It  is  a  touch  characteristic  of  Euripides  that  Cepheus,  at  once  monarch  and 
barbarian,  having  made  a  promise  in  the  stress  of  difficulty,  refuses  to  keep 
his  word  now  that  the  difficulty  is  over,  and  will  not  give  iiis  daughter  to 
the  stranger  without  father  or  lands.  Out  of  the  dispute  arising  from  this 
situation  a  number  of  verses  of  transparent  meaning  have  been  preserved. 
Of  these  we  may  with  sufficient  certainty  assign  Fr.  141,  142,  1-3,  144  to 
Cepheus,  Fr.  13!),  140,  142,  4,  to  Perseus,  and  Fr.  137,  138,  1,51-1.53  to  the 
Chorus.  Andromeda  must  iiave  been  present,  and  the  words  of  Cepheus, 
Fr.  141,  could  have  been  addressed  only  to  her.  If  in  addition  the  mother 
appeared  and  tried  to  di.ssnade  Andromeda,  she  could  only  have  done  so  after 
the  exit  of  Cepheus,  unless  there  was  a  fourth  actor.  Evidently  the  words 
of  Eratosthenes,  Cafast.  17,  awdelcra  viro  rov  nepo-etu?  oi^t^  ei'Xero  tc5  Trarpl 
au/xfiiveiv  o  v  B  e  t  fj  ^fj  t  p  l,  taken  in  their  exact  sense,  imply  that  Cepheus 
and  Cassiopeia  both  argued  with  their  daughter,  and  both  in  vain.  Probably 
the  father  laid  stress  on  paternal  authority  and  the  external  conditions  of  birth 
and  position,  while  the  mother  would  urge  })arental  rights  and  filial  obligations. 
It  is  easily  seen  what  a  good  subject  for  dispute  this  makes,  and  the  poet 
would  bring  forward  the  strongest  arguments  to  induce  Andromeda  to 
remain,  so  that  her  independent  resolve  to  follow  her  preserver  in  love  and 
ijratitude,  disreorardino:  all  traditional  oblisrations,  might  be  thrown  into 
triumphant  relief.  So,  too,  we  should  like  to  assign  Andromeda's  words, 
Fr.  132,^ 

a'yov  hi  /i.'.  Si  ^elv ,  etVe  TvpoairoXov  deXea 

eW  d\o-)(ov  elre  hp,wiK  .  .  . 

to  this  final  resolve,  and  not  to  her  first  dialogue  with  Perseus. 

A  second  turn  of  affairs  and  a  new  obstacle  miijht  now  occur  throujjh 
the  claim  of  a  rival  lover  previously  betrothed  to  Andromeda,  whether  he  is 
called  Phineus,  Agenor,  or  any  other  name,  and  an  episode  of  this  kind  would 
not  be  difficult  to  fit  into  the  action  of  the  drama,  if  tradition  supplied  it. 
The  betrothed  might  add  his  expostulations  to  those  of  the  parents,  only  it 
would  be  necessary  to  assume  that  this  relation  was  indicated  in  the  first 
part  of  the  drama  as  well  as  in  the  second.  The  objection  that  here  would 
be  a  superfluity  of  motives  must  give  way  if  tradition  required  it.  But  the 
reverse  is  the  fact.  Eratosthenes  does  not  mention  Andromeda's  betrothed, 
and  among  the  fragments  there  are  none  which  needs  must  be  interpreted 
as  spoken  by  Phineus  or  to  him  or  about  him,^  nor  is  there  any  such  frag- 

^  Laertius  Diogenes,  iv.  29,  quotes  these  words  situation  they  are  scarcely  suited  to  the  virgin 

as    ixiiif*"^,    tlierefore    immediately    following  modesty  of  Andromeda. 

Fr.   129.     In  the  story  told  there,  certainly  the  *  In     Wecklein's    attempt     to     assign     the 

one  quotation  follows  as  an  answer  to  the  other,  chamcter  of   Phineus  to  Euripides'  drama,  we 

but  this  was  scarcely  possible  in  Euripides,  as  look  in  vain   for  any  argument  even  partially 

the    question    seems    to    require   stichoniythy,  satisfactory.     His    theory  which  gives  Fr.   149 

while  these  verses  evidently  form  the  close  of  a  to  Phineus    (in  whose  case  we  should  exi)ect  to 

longer  speech.     Indeed,  the  verses  tho^uselves  find   the    tpats   emphasised),    141    to    Phineus, 

give  no  answer  to  Perseua'  qu-stion  ;  intapdiv'  s^wken  to  Cepheus,  142,  and  then  later  143,  to 

«i  fftiraifil  a  *1ot)  fioi  x'^P"' ;  ^"'1  "^  the  earlier  Phineus,  similarly  addressed  to  Cepheus,  is  to  me 
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ment  extant  of  the  Andromeda  of  Ennius,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
a  Latin  rendering  of  Euripides'  play.  In  the  vase-pictures,  again,  Avhich 
show  us  separate  scenes  of  the  play  or  summarise  the  situation,  Phineus  does 
not  appear,  nor  is  his  mask  one  of  those  forming  the  group  in  the  Pompeian 
wall-painting  which  has  been  interpreted  by  Robert.  Opinions  vary,  how- 
ever, about  the  value  of  the  last  piece  of  evidence.  In  So^ihocles'  drama,  on 
the  other  hand,  Phineus,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  played  a  principal  part, 
and  the  mythographers,  as  Ovid  had  done  before  them,  combined  the  motives 
of  the  two  dramas  each  after  his  own  fashion. 

The  content  of  Euripides'  drama,  thus  defined,  is  reflected  in  a  number 
of  ancient  representations,^  the  older  of  which  arc  the  more  faithful  and  com- 
plete. Usually  Andromeda  is  seen  as  slie  m,ust  have  stood  on  the  stage 
when  the  play  opened,  with  arms  outstretched,  fastened  by  chains  to  the  rocks 
or  to  a  couple  of  tree  trunks,  or  (in  one  instance)  to  two  pillars.  The  objects 
which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  wedding  and  funeral  gifts  are  placed 
round  her.  A  maiden  is  in  the  act  of  bringing  an  amphora,  the  XovTpocf)6po<;,^" 
or  some  other  object.  This  may  imply  that  in  the  drama  the  Chorus  were 
still  bringing  on  the  gifts,  or  possibly  the  painter  added  this  feature  of  his  own 
accord  to  explain  the  objects  already  standing  there,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
might  have  borrowed  this  idea  from  Sophocles  or  from  the  representations 
which  followed  Sophocles.  Perseus  stands  beside  Andromeda  and  speaks  to 
iier  in  C,  G,  Cepheus  appears  in  E,  and  Perseus  turns  from  Andromeda  to 
address  Cepheus  in  D.  The  mother  is  present  in  B  (and  F  ?)  seated  (a 
characteristic  position  for  her,  cf.  the  constellation  "  Cassiopeia's  Chair,"  v. 
Eratosthenes,  who  refers  to  Sophocles,  c.  16),  and  bowed  down  by  sorrow  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  could  easily  be  represented  in  the  scene  by  a  k(0(^ov 
irpocruiiTov.  In  A,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  looking  vaguely  up  to  one  of 
her  attendants,  and,  as  in  the  other  vase,  is  turned  away  from  Andromeda,  a 
posture   which   seems  to  imply   that   in  the  drama  they  did  not  converse.^^ 


inconceivable.     Indeed,  even  though  Wecklein  one  briefly  described  hj- Barnabei  in  5?t//. 

finds  in  Fr.  144  "the  most  convincing  proof  of  d.  I.   1885,  p.   50,  which  Hclbig,  p.  52, 

a  dispute   of  tlie   kind   between    Phineus   and  conipaied  with  a  Capuau  vase  not  repre- 

Cepheus,"  there  are  obviously  no  proofs  of  it.  sented  in  any  of  tlie  drawings  belonging 

^  I  have  marked  the  first  four  vases  with  the  to  the  Institute. 

same  numbers  as  Trendelenburg,  Annali,187'2,  H.     S.   Angelo    vase.     See    below.     All    these 

p.  169,  thus  :  vases  were  found  in  Lower  Italy  (F  ?)•  E 

A.  Mon.  d.  I.  viiii.  38,  Engelmann,  p.  72.  is  assigned  by  Furtwanglor  as  Attic  to 

B.  Memorie  dclV  accadcmia  crcolancnsc,  9.  PI.  the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  so  that 

to  p.  1 97  ;  cf.  Watzinger  de  vasculis  pictis  it  might  have  been  painted  soon  after  the 

Tarentim's,  p.  39.  performance  of  Euripides'  Andromeda. 

R.    Rochettc    7l/o?i.    d'Ani.    fig.    PI.    41  ;  ">  Cf     Trendelenburg,    p.     118.       But    the 

Engelmann,  p.  73.  special    form   to   which    Milchhiifer  and   par- 

D.  B.M.  Faseg,  F  185,  iv.  PI.  vii.  Engelmann  ticularly  Wolters  (Atli.  Mitth.  1891,  xvi.  391  ff.) 

from  ditto,  p.  8.  drew  attention   can  perhaps  only  be  traced  on 

E.  Berlin  Krater,  Arch.  Am.  1893,  p.  91,  50  ;  H  and,  imperfectly,  on  C. 

Jahrb.  1893,  PI.  2  ;  Engelmann,  p.  69.  "  It  is  impossible  to  guess  what  the  unskilful 

F.  Berlin  Hydria,  Arch.  Anz.  1893,  p.  93,  57.  craftsman    who  painted  (I  meant  by  the   two 

G.  Vase  in  Hari,  Engelmann,  p.  6,  perhaps  the  "conversing"  figures  to  the  right.  Their  gestnres 
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This  situation  is  again  indicated  by  the  Ponipeian  wall-painting  already 
referred  to,  which,  after  the  favourite  Alexandrine  fashion  of  "  short  hand," 
groups  the  nuvsks  instead  of  tiie  complete  characters.  The  mask  of  Perseus 
is  to  the  left,  Andromeda's  is  at  the  top,  the  masks  of  the  parents  are  below, 
and  in  the  centre  a})pears  the  head  and  neck  of  the  /C//T09.  The  absence  of 
the  messenger,  and  periiaps  also  tiie  absence  of  the  dens  ex  machiu"  (Athena, 
as  Robert  conjectures),^^'^  together  with  the  arrangement  of  the  masks,  corri- 
sponding  to  the  grouping  of  the  actors  in  the  scene,  shows  distinctly  that  the 
})ainter  intended  to  represent,  not  the  masks  of  the  whole  drama,  but  only 
those  belonging  to  that  principal  scene  as  represented  on  the  stage,^-  While 
the  parents  remain  with  Andromeda,  Perseus  goes  away  to  the  fi'dit.  The 
fight  and  the  group  round  Andromeda  are  combined  into  one  jiicture  on  vases 
A,  B,  and  F,  the  scene  of  the  fight  being  j)laced  on  a  lower  plane  than  the 
other.  Etruscan  urns,  and  similarly  a  cista,^^  showing,  as  usual,  a  preference 
for  the  most  drastic  stage  effects,  represent  Antlromeda  close  to  the  /C7T09, 
which  is  about  to  devour  her,  while  on  the  other  side  Perseus  is  iust  raisino- 
the  gorgoneion  to  turn  the  monster  to  stone.^^  In  the  urn-reliefs  Cepheus 
is  present,  seated,  as  in  E,  showing  that  his  share  in  the  action  was  more 
important  than  Cassiopeia's.  Wall-paintings  representing  the  fight  omit  all 
the  other  characters  except  Andromeda. 

The  second  part  of  the  drama  offered  nuich  less  attraction  to  the  vase- 
painter,  evidently  because  the  emotions  dealt  with  lay  deeper  below  the 
surface.  In  the  first  part,  even  if  the  monster  was  not  visible,  Andrometla's 
figure  chained  to  the  rock  and  surrounded  by  funeral  gifts  was  enouo^h  in 
itself  to  arouse  terror  and  pity  in  the  other  characters  of  the  drama  and  in 
the  spectators.  But  how  could  a  painter  represent  a  dispute  between  Perseus 
and  Andromeda's  parents  as  to  which  had  the  stronger  claim  on  the  rescued 
girl  ?  Hence  the  only  vase-painting,  H,  which  gives  this  later  scene,  was 
not  at  once  correctly  interpreted  by  the  archaeologist  ^^  who  performed  the 
valuable  service  of  freeing  it  from  the  distorting  restorations  with  which  it 
was  encumbered.  In  this  painting  Andromeda,  though  unbound,  is  still 
standing  between  the  two  tree  trunks,  a  clear  indication  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  story,  and  a  proof  that  this  scene  was  enacted  on  the  same  spot  as  the 
earlier  one.^''  The  dish  of  fruit  and  the  fillet  of  victory,  which  Andromeda  is 
evidently  about  to  offer  to  Perseus,  form  the  visible  expression  of  her  gratitude, 

make  them  appear  deaf  and   dumb.     But   cf.  understands  how  Koerte,  Urne  Elrusche,  ii.  p. 

Trendelenburg,   Annali,  1872,  p.  114  f.,  on  the  103,  could  dispute  it  solely  on  account  of  trifling 

restoration  of  the  picture.  and  unimportant  inconsistencies. 

""  Engelraann,    loc.     clt.    p.     76,    prefers   to  ^'^  G.Vd.ivo\n,  Attidellar.  accademia  di Kapoli 

assign  this  part  to  Aphrodite.  1894,  vol.    xvii.    ii.,    PI.    5,    referred  it   to  an 

^-  Hence  the  absence  of  the  mask  of  Phineus  adventure  of  Paris.     The  correct  interpretation 

would    be   no   proof    of    the    absence   of    that  was  touched  on  in /lom.  3/i<<A.  1895,  p.  95,  and 

character  in  Euripides' play.     Robert,  p.  15-20,  more   exhaustively    treated  by  Trendelenburg, 

evidently  considers  these  to  be  the  masks  of  the  Arch.  An:.  1896,  xi.  204. 

whole    drama,    not   of  one   scene.       Similarly  '*  Koerte  loc.  cit.  p.  104,  3,  assumes  a  chan<T& 

"Wernicke.  of  scene  on  grounds  which  are  unintelligible  to 

"  Mon.  d.  I.  vi.  40.  me,  like  most  of  his  remarks  in  this  connection, 

'*  This  is  expressed  so  clearly  that  one  hardly 
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and  the  fruit  seems  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  thank- 
offerings  brought  by  the  Ethiopians  to  refresh  the  hero  after  his  struggle. 
The  exhaustion  and  fatigue  of  Perseus  is  indicated  here  by  his  leaning  on  his 
left  elbow  against  a  pillar.  Philostratus  indicates  his  weariness  by  making 
him  recline  on  the  grass — also  on  the  left  elbow,  a-Tyjpi^oiv  Se  kavrov  eirl 
Tov  dpicrrepov  uyKMvo^i}^ 

It  is  true  that  Cepheus  on  his  knees  as  a  suppliant  before  Perseus  is  con- 
ceived quite  differently  from  the  Cepheus  of  the  fragments  which  contain 
the  dialogue.  This  is  not  really,  however,  an  inconsistency  in  character  but 
an  alternation  in  mood,  such  as  Euripides  loves  to  elaborate.  The  Ethiop 
King,  mean-spirited  in  danger,  haughty  and  arrogant  when  the  danger  is 
removed,  becomes  once  more  humble  and  cringing  (though  in  vain)  when 
Andromeda  turns  against  him  and  gives  her  decision  for  Perseus.  This  final 
humiliation  of  Cepheus  could  hardly  have  been  invented  by  the  vase-painter. 
The  presence  of  Cassiopeia,  seated,  fits  in  with  our  reconstruction  of  this  part 
of  Euripides'  play.  Only  when  Cepheus  has  done  his  utmost  and  failed  will 
she  try  to  persuade  her  daughter,  but  the  vase-painter  introduces  her  by 
anticipation  into  the  preceding  scene.  'J'he  youth  with  the  two  spears, 
although  nothing  of  his  Oriental  dress  remains  but  the  shoes,  ma}'  certainly 
be  classed  as  an  attendant  of  the  King  (by  comparison  with  A).  There  is 
no  thought  of  Phineus :  on  the  contrary,  the  wreath,  which  can  only  be  in- 
tended for  Perseus,  recalls  the  gratitude  of  the  people  in  Euripides 
(Philostratus). 

II. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  (of  late  by  Ribbeck),^''''  that  the  Andro- 
meda of  Sophocles  was  a  satyric  play,  but  no  convincing  evidence  for  this 
view  has  been  brought  forward.  The  feeling,  however,  that  the  quotation 
from  this  piece — Linroiaiv  rj  KVfi^aian,  vava-To\el<i  x'^ova — had  a  comic  inten- 
tion, may  not  be  quite  mistaken.  We  shall  soon  see  that  the  question,  just 
because  of  its  rather  affected  expression,  admirably  fits  the  character  to 
whom,  according  to  its  content,  we  must  assign  it.  Mythographic  notices  and 
fragments,  not  of  the  Greek  original,  but  of  the  Latin  rendering  by  Accius, 
give  us  some  notion  of  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  definite  information  is 
suppHed  by  a  vase-painting  clear  and  easy  of  interpretation,  although,  with 
shame  be  it  spoken,  so  often  misunderstood  by  accomplished  archaeologists,^^ 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  paralysing  force  of  a  time-honoured  tradition. 

"  If  this,  as  we  may  assume,  wa.s  referred  to  PI.  6;  Minervini,  Memorie  d.  accad.  ercolan.,  9 

iu   the  narration   of  the  fight,   tlien  certainly  p.  221  ;  Trendelenburg  loc.  cit.,  p.  Ill  ;  Furt 

Perseus    himself    could    not    have    been    the  wangler.  Arch.  Anz.  1893,  p.  91  ;  Knatz,  Quo 

narrator.  modo  Fersei  fabulam  artifices  gracci  el  romani 

^^"  Loc.  cit.  especially  pp.   163,  169  and  564.  tractaverint,  Bonn  diss.  1893,  p.  34,  2,  and  63 

For  the  opposite  view  v.  Robert,  loc.  cit.  5,  17,  Bethe  Jahrb.  1896,  p.  299  ;  Wernicke,  loc.  cit. 

12.  p.  215,  f.;   C.  Smith.  B.M,  Vases,  iii.  p.  162 

18  Birch,  Archacologia,  1856,  36,  1  p.  63,  68,  Engelmann,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  10 and 66. 
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The  liydria  of  the  British  Museum  (E  169;  here  PL  V.),  the  only 
Andromeda  vase,  aa  Furtwiingler  rightly  stated,  found  not  in  Lower  Italy 
but  in  Vnlci,  has  been  acknowledged  by  every  one  except  Panofka^^  as  a 
representation  of  the  Andromeda  myth.  But  it  cannot  be  founded  on  the 
Andromeda  of  Euripides  becau.se  the  style  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
painted  .some  decades  before  the  year  412  B.C.  It  was  Knatz  who  saw  this 
most  clearly,  and  traced  {he.  cit.,  p.  53)  the  style  of  Polygnotus  in  the  painting. 
There  lemains  the  play  of  Sophocles,  and  it  was  suggested  {e.g.  Knatz,  loc.  cit., 
p.  53  f;  Bethe,  loc.  cit.,  p  290)  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  vase;  but  the 
idea  bore  little  fruit. 

The  picture  is  composed  as  a  frieze  in  the  older  manner,  and  runs  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  hydria,  possibly  Avith  some  reference  to  the  funereal 
destination  of  the  vase.  At  the  first  glance  one  might  think  that  the  one 
group  of  three  figures,  placed  among  separated  figures,  forms  the  central 
point  of  the  composition.  But  this  is  not  quite  correct,  for  while  there  are 
only  three  figures  to  the  left  of  the  group,  there  are  five  to  the  right,  and  the 
principal  action  is  among  these  five.  Indeed,  the  middle  line  falls  between 
the  five  figures  to  the  right  and  the  six,  whose  value  is  about  the  same 
as  the  five,  to  the  left.  The  Hellenic  youth  to  the  extreme  right,  in 
chlamys,  hat  and  boots,  holding  two  spears,  evidently  wears  the  typical 
travelling  dress  ;  hence  he  is  a  stranger,  arrived  from  a  distance.  The  others 
are  clearly  non-Greeks,  barbarians.  Perseus  is  recognisable  even  without  harpe 
and  gorgoneion,  for  he  wears  little  wings  on  his  boots  and  others  on  his  hat. 
The  risrht  hand,  as  often  occurs  in  ficrures  of  Hermes,  is  raised  to  the  hat,  not 
merely  to  press  it  more  firmly  on  the  head,  but  as  an  expression  of  painful 
emotion.  The  King  too,  who  wears  a  long  robe  and  an  Oriental  cap,  seems  to 
be  crushed  by  affliction.  He  rests  both  hands  on  his  staff,  and  with  the  fixed 
look  of  hopeless  despair  watches  the  three  Ethiopians  at  their  work.  One  of 
them  is  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  a  second  holds  up  a  post  ready  to  drive 
in,  while  a  third  has  another  post  evidently  meant  for  the  same  purpose.^ 
Doubtless  these  are  Ihe  posts  to  which  Andromeda  is  to  be  bound.  The  posts 
do  not  belong  to  the  Euripidean  story,  for  he  speaks  of  the  victim  being 
chained  to  the  rock,^^  hence  they  must  be  remnants  of  an  older  tradition 
incorporated  with  Euripides'  version  as  illustrated  in  AB(D)GH,  The  offer- 
ings to  furnish  forth  the  bride  of  death  are  being  carried  in  from  the  left :  a 

"  Arch.  Anz.   1855,  p.  65.     His  own  explan-  writers    who    talk    of    an    avroipvis    iyakfia. 

ation  (Tithonos,  Eos,  Memnon),  was  as  foolish  '  Automorph '  i.e.  "natural  formation"  me«ns 

as  possible.  the  stone  structure  in  front  of  which,  like  an 

^  Probably  the  painter  did  not  intend  to  make  image  in  high  relief,  made  by  au  artist  (ffo4>^j 

one  post  shorter  than  the  other.     It  hapj>ened  x*'?"^*).  the  maiden  stands.     In  C,  where  one 

while  the  background    was   being   blacked   in  is  almost  reminded  of  skulls  (cf.  Accius,  Fr.  x. 

round  the  head  of  the  kneeling  Ethiopian.  Immane  se  habet  teraplum  obvallatum  ossibus), 

-^  Fr.  125.     The  words  and  on  Etruscan  unis  it  resembles  a  niche  in  the 

irap0*you  r'  tUii  rtva  rock.     Cf.   Bethe,  Jahrb.  1896,  p.   296.     From 

^4  avTofjiSppwy  Kaivuy  Ttix^aniruv  this  is  taken  Antiphilus'  epigram  in  Ovid  iv. 

ao<pr)t  iyaKfia  x*'P<^»  672,  ApoUodor,  ii.  43. 

have    been    misunderstood    by    those     ancient 
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chest,  vases  of  ointment,  a  garment  (on  the  left  arm  of  the  middle  figure),  a 
mirror,  fillets  and  a  chair.  This  agrees  in  many  points  with  the  play  of 
Euripides,  and  yet  there  are  essential  differences.  In  Euripides  and  the 
pictures  that  are  founded  on  his  version  part  of  the  action  is  finished  before 
the  scene  opens;  here,  all  is  preparation.  In  Euripides  Perseus  comes  flying 
through  the  air  after  Andr<)mcda  has  stood  in  chains  all  through  the  night ; 
liere,  Perseus  is  present  while  the  posts  are  built  up  to  form  a  kind  of  gallows. 
In  Euripides  most  of  the  gifts  are  in  place  ;  here,  they  are  only  being  brought 
in.  And  where  is  Andromeda  herself^  Any  unprejudiced  reader  would 
surely  expect  to  see  her  represented,  according  to  tradition,  as  a  figure  of 
girlish  grace  and  modesty.  It  seems  hardly  possible,  but  is  nevertheless  true 
that  all  archaeologists  from  Birch  to  Engelmann,  with  the  one  exception  of 
Panofka,  interpreted  the  half-comic,  lazy,  effeminate  figure  of  a  youth  as 
Andromeda  !  This  figure  wears  the  same  shoes  and  headdress  as  the  old  King, 
but  instead  of  the  long  robe  he  has  a  short  tunic  girt  round  the  hips,  while 
through  the  arm-holes  of  the  tunic  appears  a  variegated  Oriental  garment 
closely  fitting  to  arms  and  legs.  When  Panofka  disputed  the  figure  being 
female  (there  being  no  evidence  that  it  is  female),  the  other  critics,  strangely 
enough,  neglected  to  seek  for  the  name  of  the  young  barbarian  prince,  which 
lay  so  near  the  surface,  and  adduced  the  Amazon  costume  as  favouring 
their  own  theory."  True,  the  costume  is  similar  to  the  Amazon  dress, 
but  the  figure  could  not  be  an  Amazon,  unless  she  were  wounded,  and 
eastern  women  in  their  everyday  life  Avere  not  dressed  as  Amazons,  so  far 
as  we  know. 

How  the  old  vase-painters  imagined  Andromeda,  Cassiopeia  and  other 
women  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  known  Andromeda  vases  (especially 
A,  B,  D,  G),  and  everybody  knows  that  ancient  art  individualised  the  female 
figure  with  much  more  reserve  than  the  male.  In  short,  the  supported 
figure  is  a  youthful  barbarian,  a  prince  by  his  dress.  The  Oriental  rpv(f)i],  to 
collect  examples  of  which  was  a  special  theme  for  Greek  historians,  but  which 
in  later  times  also  Avas  only  too  common  among  the  Greeks,  is  shown  by  his 
posture  of  fatigue,  leaning  on  two  servants  who,  like  all  the  subordinate 
characters  in  the  picture,  have  Ethiopian  features.  In  the  same  way 
Hephaestus  leans  on  his  attendant  nymphs,  and  Dionysus,  old  or  young,  is 
supported  by  two  of  his  retinue.^^  The  most  exact  literary  description  of  this 
attitude  is  contained  in  what  Poseidonius  says  about  Alexander,  son  of 
Ptolemy  VII.  Athenaeus  XII.  550b :  iv  ttoWj]  8e  rpvcf^fj  ^mv,  ovBe  irarelv 
olo?  T  r)v  el  fit}  Svcrlv  eTrairepeiSo/jbevo'i  iiropevero.  The  young  Ethiopians  hold 
their  master's  hands,  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  to  lead  him  along  against  his 
will,  for  there  is  no  sign  of  force  or  of  resistance,  the  prince  being  too  weak 
even  to  keep  hold  of  his  supports.     The  vase-painter  has  expressed  with 

•^  Thus  Birch,  Minervini  ;  Bethe,   p.   298   f.,  -'  With  this   we  may  compare  the   relief  of 

even  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  Ethiopian  Aphrodite  raised  from  the  sea,  for  it  is  strikingly 

seated  to  the  left  on  E  is  female  and  the  repre-  similar  and  older  than  Sophocles.  Ant.  Denkm. 

sentativeof  the  Chorus,  although  the  figure  is  ex-  ii.  PI.  vi.  R'6m.  Mitth.  1892,  p.  71,  PI.  ii. 
actly  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  Vulci  hydria. 
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unusual  skill  in  the  wImjIg  posture  ot"  body  and  limbs'-*  and  in  the  fixed  stare 
on  the  lace  his  iilea  of  the  nerveless,  eft'eminate  youth.  The  instinct  which 
suggested  Sardanapalus  to  the  first  author  who  published  the  vase  was 
therefore  correct. 

This  degenerate  prince  can  be  no  other  tlian  Phineus  (or  Agenor), 
betrothed  to  Andromeda.  In  order  to  bring  out  his  characteristics  in  the 
most  effective  way,  the  painter  has  act  liim  and  his  attendants  in  full  front 
view.  And  yet  no  one  could  say  that  he  is  disconnected  from  the  other 
figures  to  th(!  right  and  left.  It  is  lie  on  whose  behalf  the  three  young 
Ethiopians  are  bringing  the  bridal  gifts.-''  As  the  attendants  approach 
Phineus  their  steps  resolve  themselves  into  a  standing  posture.  For 
Phineus  has  arrived  at  the  "  grave,"  as  one  may  say,  of  Andromeda,  and  even 
if  we  did  not  know  it  from  the  other  vases,  we  should  guess  that  the  funeral 
offerings  are  meant  for  her.  The  place  of  the  action  is  apparently  the  same 
as  in  Euripides,-^  for  the  stakes  must  have  been  set  up  on  the  sea-shore. 
The  time  may  be  later  in  the  day,  but  is  earlier  as  regards  the  action,  ior 
here  wc  see  going  on  what  in  Euripides  was  accomplished  before  the  drama 
opened.  Cepheus  has  arrived  with  his  servants  (who  do  not  form  the  Chorus) 
in  order  that  he  may  obey  the  oracle  by  preparing  the  place  for  his  daughter's 
death.  Keeping  to  the  picture  wc  must  next  suppose  that  Perseus  enters  as 
a  traveller  on  foot.  Everyone  must  feel  that  the  wonderful  entrance  through 
the  air,  invented  by  Euripides,  and  the  opening  of  the  piece  by  the  lament  of 
Andromeda  chained,  are  two  features  which  must  exist  together  or  not  at 
all,  and  which  form  a  wonderfully  effective  combination.  What  an  error  of 
taste  it  would  be  to  make  Perseus  enter  fiying  while  the  gallows  was  still 
being  erected  !  The  wings  on  his  hat  and  shoes  tell  us  who  he  is,  but  his 
whole  appearance,  if  we  may  trust  the  picture,  is  more  that  of  an  unassum- 
ing wayfarer  than  of  a  marvellous  prodigy.  Attention  is  here  concentrated 
on  Phineus,  therefore  Perseus  must  have  been  on  the  scene  before,  and 
must  have  held  a  conversation  Avitli  Cepheus  to  prepare  the  audience 
for  Phineus'    entry.     Phineus  comes  with   funeral    gifts   for   his  bride,  but 


^  This  flabliy   figuic    reminded    Engelniann  definite  grounds  for  this  view  except  his  own 

Hoc.    cit.,  p.   66)  of  a   puppet,  or   at  least  lie  opinion  that  Pci-seus  (whom  he  quite  rightly 

assumed  that  this  idea  had  occurred  to  others.  thinks  of  in  So{)hocles'   play  as  walking,   not 

Further,  in  the  rejjresentationsof  the  Andromeda  flying  on  at  his  first  appearance)  could  arrive  on 

of  Euripides,  A,  B,  Cepheus  is  supported  by  an  foot  only  near  the  palace  and  not  on  the  shore. 

Ethiop.     Whether  Euripides   transferred    this  There  seems  \o  be  no  difficulty  here  except  in 

attendant  figure  from  Phineus  to  Cepheus,  re-  Robert's   own   preconceptions.     For  the   Vulci 

garding  it  merely  as  a  support  of  old  age  as  in  vase-painting  refutes   his  view  that  "Perseus' 

the  case  of  Hecuba  (//««.  594),  or  whether  the  firstappearance  is  from  the  shore  after  slaying  the 

vase-painter  made  the  change,  seems  impossible  monster."  Tiimpel  Die  Aclhiopenldndcr  dcs  An- 

to  decide.  dromcdamythus,  p.   132,  would  like  to  shift  the 

-*  On  this  account  Birch  and  Trendelenburg  scene  to  Persia  because  the  o-cfpT/rov  mentioned  in 

supposed  the  figure  to  be  female,  for  the  offerings  Fr.  131  is  a  Pereian  garment !     Jn  p.  177  he  tries 

were  such  as  could  be  intended  only  for  a  woman.  to    exclude   Phineus    from   the   A-ndromeda  of 

^  Robert,  p.    17,    with   whom   Bethe  agrees,  Sophocles  !    Unfortunately  the  vase  shows,  not 

conceives  of  Sophocles'  Andromeda  &s  played  in  only  Phineus,  but  also  his  negro  attendants, 
front  of  the  palace.     He  appears  to   have  no 
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his    whole    attitude    shows    that    he    will    not    think    of    lifting    a   hand    to 
save  her. 

A  scene  very  similar  to  this  one  occurs  in  one  of  the  plays  of  Euripides. 
Alcestis,  the  young  wife  of  Admetus,  has,  like  Andromeda,  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  anger  of  an  offended  deity,  for  she  has  unhesitatingly  offered  herself,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  substitute,  to  suffer  death  in  her  husband's  stead. 
She  might  live  if  another  could  be  found  to  suffer  the  penalty.  But 
Admetus'  parents,  though  aged,  still  cling  to  life,  and  Pheres  contents  him- 
self with  bringing  offerings  for  the  grave.  As  the  Chorus  see  Pheres 
entering  and  announce  his  approach  to  Admetus,  v.  Gil  ff.,  they  utter  words 
which  might  almost  e(|ually  be  said  with  regard  to  Phineus  in  the  Andromeda 

of  Sophocles : 

KUi  jJbijv  opco  crov  iruTepa  jijpaLw  ttoSi  '^ 
aTec^ovTy  67ra8ov<i  r   ev  -^epolv  hdjiapTi  afj 
Koajxov  (f)6povTa^,  veprepwv  dydXfxaTu. 

The  similarity  is  too  great  to  be  accidental.  We  may  assume  that 
the  Andromeda  of  Sophocles  was  earlier  than  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides, 
merely  from  a  consideration  of  the  great  heightening  of  stage  effect  brought 
about  by  Euripides'  innovations  in  the  entrance  of  Andromeda  and  Perseus. 
But  whether  Sophocles'  Andromeda  was  earlier  than  the  Alcestis  (acted 
in  438  B.C.)  or  not  can  only  be  decided  when  we  have  discovered  which  of 
these  two  plays  treats  with  greater  freshness,  force  and  originality  the 
motive  of  affection  commuting  its  obligations  to  the  form  of  gifts.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  effect  is  the  stronger,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
despicable  character  of  the  person  commuting  these  obligations  is  the  more 
emphasised,  the  greater  the  claim  the  victim  can  make  on  liis  generosity 
and  courage.  Pheres,  though  near  the  end  of  his  span  of  life,  lies  under 
no  such  strong  obligation  to  sacrifice  himself  in  the  place  of  his  son's  wife 
as  Phineus  does  towards  his  betrothed,  especially  as  Phineus  is  not  required 
to  give  his  life,  but  merely  to  risk  it  in  the  conflict  while  fighting  for  her 
safety.  This  contrast  would  come  out  more  clearly  if  we  were  in  a  position 
to  compare  the  whole  scene  of  Sophocles'  Andromeda  with  the  similar  one  in 
the  Alcestis.  The  situation  in  the  Alcestis  is  a  painful  one.  One  man  buys 
his  own  life  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  while  the  other  clings  to  his  few 
remaining  years,  and  refuses  to  sacrifice  them  for  his  son.  The  scene  in  the 
Andromeda,  as  we  can  see  from  the  vase-paintings,  is  more  of  a  nature  to 
rouse  the  sympathy  of  a  Greek  audience.  After  the  exchange  of  a  few 
words  between  Phineus  and  Cepheus,  the  dispute  develops  itself  between 
Phineus,  the  cowardly  barbarian  who  abandons  his  betrothed,  and  Perseus, 
the  Hellenic  hero,  who  will  fight  for  her  and  win  her.  If,  thus,  we  conclude 
that  Euripides  borrowed  the  dramatic  motive  from  Sophocles,  we  must  date 


-7  Did  old  Pheres,   like  Phineus,  walk  with       the  situation   to    represent  him    as    feeble    as 
some  sujiport  ?    Certainly  it  was  in  accord  with       possible. 
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the  Viise-pninting  also  by  its  style  rather  before  than  after  438.  Since 
the  vase-painting  represents  the  transition  between  the  scene  of  Perseus' 
entrance  to  Cepheus  and  the  following  scene  where  Phineus  is  also 
present,  we  may  clearly  assume  the  existence  of  these  two  scenes  in  the 
Andromeda  of  Sophocles.  The  first  scene  would  explain  the  situation 
and  the  second  would  unfold  a  contrast  of  character  such  as  Sophocles 
loved  to  portray.  As  to  the  continuation  of  the  piece,  we  can  find  no 
better  evidence  than  the  picture,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  myth  as 
a  background  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  sketch  the  principal  features  of 
what  remains. 

The  dialogue  between  Phineus  and  Perseus  might  have  taken  place 
before  Perseus  had  seen  Andromeda.  But  it  seems  scarcely  conceivable  that 
Andromeda,  the  chief  character,  should  only  enter  after  the  two  scenes 
depicted  on  the  vase.  Perhaps  she  opened  the  piece  with  her  mother,  and 
went  off  after  the  parodos.  The  stasimon  must  follow  the  dialogue  between 
Phineus  and  Perseus,  and  after  that  Andromeda  may  have  been  led  to  the 
place  of  death,  mourning  like  Antigone.  Her  mother  seems,  from 
Eratosthenes  16,  to  have  gone  with  her  and  to  have  sat  beside  her  while 
she  stood  in  chains.  This  was  the  crisis  at  which  Perseus  might  have  first 
seen  Andromeda,  and  when  once  Phineus  had  given  up  his  betrothed  as 
dead,  Perseus  could  woo  her,  and  Andromeda  could  give  her  promise  in 
return  for  the  promised  rescue.  Perseus  himself  might  announce  the  fight 
and  the  victory.  The  consequence  of  this  will  be  to  produce  a  TrepnreTeia  of 
which  the  vase-painting  gives  a  premonition  and  which  Euripides'  version 
confirms.  Phineus,  who  had  abandoned  his  bride  when  she  was  to  be  the 
prey  of  the  monster,  claims  her  again  as  soon  as  she  is  saved.  Euripides 
transferred  this  change  of  mind  from  Phineus  to  Gepheus  and  allowed  the 
character  of  Phineus  to  fall  out  altogether.  In  the  play  of  Sophocles 
Cepheus  was  a  man  of  honour,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  deep  distress  he 
evidences  on  the  vase-painting. ^^^  It  is  not  he  but  Phineus  who  threatens 
the  lovers  in  the  second  part  of  the  drama.  We  know  that  the  story  ends 
happily  for  them  and  that  Phineus  dies,  but  we  cannot  even  conjecture  how 
this  came  about. 

Reversing  the  order  we  followed  in  examining  the  Andromeda  of  Euri- 
pides, let  us  now  start  with  what  certainty  we  can  obtain  from  the  vase- 
painting  and  see  how  much  more  we  can  add  from  literary  tradition.  Of 
the  few  extant  fragments  the  one  cited  on  page  104  is  more  suited  to  the 
Phineus  of  the  picture  than  to  the  Cepheus,  because  of  the  afifectation 
which  it  evidences ;  Fr.  124  would  be  a  worthy  expression  of  the 
courage  of  Perseus;  126  auTo-^eiXea-i  \r)fcv6oi(i,  perhaps  another  blundering 
remark  of  the  Ethiop  prince,  n)ust  refer  to  the  funeral  vases  brought  by 
Phineus,  and  possibly  131  designates  the  Oriental  garment  called  adp-qrov. 
Fr.  127  dfi<f)i7rpvfivov  irXolov  might  be  a  metaphor  for  the  sea-monster  rush- 


*^"  Compare  the  Cephcns  of  Euripides  on  the  vases  ABE. 
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ing  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  fioht  with  Perseus.  Ovid,  in  telling  the 
story,  compares  the  monster  to  a  ship,  iv,  706,  and  later  on,  721,  describes  its 
movements  upwards  and  downwards,  backwards  and  forwards.  Possibly  Fr. 
125  l8ov  8e  (f)OivLov  fida6XT]Ta  8cyovov  may  belong  to  the  same  narrative 
passage,  and  may  refer  to  the  incident  which  Ovid  v.  727  describes  as 
falcato  verhcvat  gjise,  following  it  up  immediately  by  the  words  helua 
puniceo  mixtos  cum  sail ffumr  Jlvdns  ore  vomit.  Finally  Fr.  129,  the  one 
word  ^eu^/\e&)9,  explained  by  Hesychins  as  ^evKTo^;  Xao?,  or,  as  it  probably 
stood  i^evKTrjq  \aov  r)  (o  virei^evyixevoi  elal  Xaoc,  fits  in  almost  literally 
with  the  Phineus  of  the  vase-painting,  who  places  his  arms  like  a  yoke 
on  the  necks  of  his  subjects  that  they  may  carry  or  push  him  forward. 
Thus  conjectures  may  be  made  about  the  meaning  and  place  of  these 
few  slight  fragments,  though  they  do  not  add  much  to  our  conception 
of  the  whole. 

We  are  rather  better  off  as  regards  the  Andromeda  o[  Accius.  Ribbeck, 
Die  romisehe  Tragoedie,  p.  5(34,  rightly  perceives  that  it  was  founded  on  an 
original  different  from  that  which  was  the  source  of  Ennius'  play.  But  as 
he  assumes  that  the  Andromeda  of  Sophocles  was  a  Satyric  play,  he  naturally 
does  not  find  his  original  there.  Ribbeck's  attitude  (evidently  (|uite  unpre- 
judiced) to  the  drama  of  Accius  may  be  given  in  a  translation  of  his  own 
words.  "  It  was  not  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  in  Ennius  and  Euripides,  that 
Andromeda  herself  was  exposed  to  the  monster.  On  the  contrary,  the  parents 
must  have  disputed  the  question  with  the  betrothed,  Phineus  or  Agenor,  and 
this  would  bring  out  the  inherent  weakness  in  the  character  of  the  betrothed, 
complicated  by  the  motive  of  love  to  the  maiden."  If  for  "  parents  "  we  read 
"  Cepheus  "  we  have  the  very  scene  represented  on  the  Vulci  vase.  Hence 
we  should  assign  Fr.  3  oiisi  quid  tua  facultas  hdat  opem,  ^icreaw,  to  Cepheus 
(addressing  Phineus),  and  Fr.  4  nee  quei  te  adiutem  invenio :  hortari  piget, 
non  prodesse  id  pudet,  to  Phineus  (addressing  Cepheus).  Fr.  6  nanigue  nt 
dicam  temetu  ant  segnitate  adinvcrc  (?)  dnhitare  hand  meumst  might  have  been 
previously  spoken  by  Perseus  to  Phineus.  When  Perseus  first  sees  Andro- 
meda he  may  compare  her  to  a  statue  of  a  divinity,  and  then  might  follow 
Fr.  10.  Immane  te  habct  tempi  am  ohvallatum  ossihics.  These  words  do  not 
necessarily  imply  that  Andromeda  had  stood  a  long  time  on  the  spot,  a 
circumstance  inconsistent  with  the  vase-painting.  For  in  the  version  of 
Sophocles  (followed  by  Fr.  1  of  Accius),  as  well  as  in  that  of  Euripides,  the 
monster  devoured  many  victims  before  the  oracle  was  appealed  to.  There- 
fore Andromeda  would  naturally  be  bound  at  the  place  where  the  dragon 
always  seized  his  victims.  Fr.  12  reads  quod  henejicinm  hand  sterili  in  segete, 
rex,  te  obscsse  intelleges.  Ribbeck  supposes  that  Perseus  spoke  these  words  to 
Cepheus  after  his  betrothal  to  Andromeda.  This  is  certainly  correct,  but  is 
it  not  evident  from  the  words  that  Perseus  is  not  asking  the  consent  of 
Cepheus  (as  in  Euripides,  Ovid  iv.  703),  but  that  Cepheus  has  offered  his 
daughter  to  Perseus  of  his  own  accord  after  Phineus  has  abandoned  her 
and  after  the  mind  of  Perseus  has  been  sufficiently  revealed  by  his  dialogue 
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witli  IMiiiieus,  and  that  now  Perseus  is  promising  gratitude  ?  Tliis  fits  very  well 
witli  the  n|night  character  of  Cepheus  as  we  become  aware  of  it  in  the  vase- 
painting,  a  character  which  finds  expression  in  the  words  he  speaks  to  Perseus 
and  Andromeda  after  the  rescue,  Fr.  11  alui,  cdncavi :  id  facite  gratnm  ut  sit 
scni.  Certainly  in  Fr.  14  he  seems  unwilling  to  give  up  his  daughter,  but 
Fr.  103  mcministin  te  sjwndcrc  vnhi  gnatam  tuam  ?  if  rightly  introduced  here 
from  the  Inarta,  might  very  well  be  spoken  by  Phineus,  instead  of  by  Perseus 
as  Ribbeck  supposes.  In  any  case  the  former  suitor  must  come  on  the  scene 
again  after  the  rescue  of  Andromeda.  It  is  very  clear  that  Ribbeck 
separated  two  halves  that  belong  together  in  assigning  the  first,  viz.,  the 
abandonment  of  Andromeda  by  Phineus,  to  Accius  (Sophocles),  and  the 
second,  viz.,  the  quarrel  with  Perseus  and  the  renewed  claim  on  the 
rescued  girl,  to  Ennius  (Euripides).  Ribbeck  himself  admitted  that  these 
two  parts  were  related  to  each  other,  and  the  evidence  of  Ovid  makes  it 
certain  that  they  should  be  joined.  For  Ovid  relates  circumstantially 
and  vividly  how  Phineus  came  with  a  troop  of  armed  men  and  fell 
on  Perseus  at  his  wedding  feast  "  J^n,  ait,  en,  adsum  pracrcptac  covjugis 
nltor,"  V.  10.  Cepheus  takes  the  part  of  Perseus  against  him  as  we 
should  expect,^^  and  reproaches  him  for  his  cowardice :  scilicet  hand  satis 
est  quod  te  sjjcctantc  revincta  est  (corresponding  almost  exactly  to  the 
vase-painting)  et  nuUam  qtiod  opem  patrnus  fponsnsre  tnlisti.  The  scene 
referred  to  here  as  already  past  was  acted  in  the  drama  of  Sophocles, 
and  we  must  assign  to  the  same  drama  the  scene  in  which  this  reminiscence 
is  made.  The  contrast  between  the  cowardice  of  Phineus  and  the  courage 
of  Perseus,  as  shown  in  the  vase-painting,  is  here  pointed  and  sharpened 
by  the  words  tiviidissime  Phineu,  224,  given  as  a  repartee  to  Fcrseu  fort- 
issime,  216,  221. 

We  see,  then,  that  Ennius  (and  possibly  Livius  Andronicus  before 
him)  chose  the  newer  and  more  famous  draina  of  Euripides  for  his  adapta- 
tion, while  Accius,  two  generations  later,  placed  the  Andromeda  of  Sophocles 
on  the  Roman  stage.  Ovid  made  use  of  both,  the  first  part  of  his  narrative 
being  taken  from  Euripides  and  the  second  from  Sophocles.  Sophocles' 
tragedy,  if  it  was  earlier  than  the  Alecstis  of  Euripides,  m\ist  have  been 
performed  in  Athens  about  three  decades  before  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  (p.  109)  that  there  may  have  been  a  certain  similarity 
between  this  play  and  the  Antigone,  performed  in  441  B.C.  What  we  know 
of  the  two  plays  makes  it  clear  that  that  of  Sophocles  was  the  earlier.  The 
entrance  of  Perseus,  the  bringing  in  of  Andromeda,  are  much  simpler  and 
more  natural  than  the  elaborated  stage  effects  added  by  Euripides.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  more  elaborated  form  preceded  the  simpler. 
Sophocles  seems  to  have  found  his  chief  dramatic  interest  in  the  contrast 
between  Perseus  and  Phineus,  set  off  by  the  gracious  presence  of  Andromeda, 

•*  In    Apolloclonis,  also,    rhiiicus  is  the  only       bctiothed  of  Aiidroiiieihi,   and    nmkes    liim  an 
iwlvprsiiiy.       Hyj^iniis     gives    Aj^enor    as    tlio       ally  of  CVpheus. 
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barbarian  by  birth,  but  Greek  in  beauty  of  form  and  spirit.  Yet  the  Andro- 
meda of  Sophocles  can  hardly  have  found  opportunity  to  express  that  noble 
self-forgetfulness  which  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides  shares  with  the  other 
heroines  of  his  plays,  with  a  Theonoe,  a  Makaria,  an  Tphigeneia. 

E.  Petersen. 

EoME,  August,  1903. 


FIRST  REPORT  OF   A  JOURNEY  IN   PLSIDIA,  LYCAONIA,  AND 

PAMPHYLIA. 


Part  III. 

Continued  from  Vol.  XXII,  p.  370. 

E. — Khatvx  Serai  {Xvarpa)  and  Neighbourhood. 

We  were  at  Khatyn  Serai  for  four  days,  arriving  on  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  1901,  and  leaving  on  the  seventh.  Our  road  from  Konia  lay  through 
Baiyat,  where  we  copied  the  following  inscription. 

Baiyat. 

No.  1.50.— W.M.R.,  H.S.C.,  G.A.W. 

OYAniAN  OvXirlav 

MAPKCAAAN  MdpKeWav 

A  I    (|:YAAI  at  (f)v\al 

THC  KOAOJ  T^?  koXq)- 

NO  AC  veia^ 

The  length  of  our  stay  at  Khatyn  Serai  enabled  us  to  become  acquainted 
•with  a  good  number  of  inscriptions.  Besides  verifying  almost  all  the  inscrip- 
tions already  published  from  Professor  Sterrett's  copies,  or  from  Professor 
Ramsay's  earlier  ones  (cf.  W.E.  pp.  242  flf. ;  C./.Z.  vol.  iii.  pp.  1239  and  2061), 
we  heard  of  and  copied  twenty-four  new  inscriptions,  ten  of  which  are  in 
Latin  and  one  bilingual.  We  were  also  able  to  make  some  examination  of 
Zoldera,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  lies  rather  more  than  a  mile  N.  W. 
of  the  village. 

The  inscriptions  are  most  conveniently  considered  according  to  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written ;  for  if  they  were  found  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  village,  thov  av  in  all  probability  carried  thither  from 
Zoldera. 

H.S. — VOL.  XXIV.  I 
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Latin  Inscriptions. 
151.— In  a  hut  on  the  south  side  of  Zoldera.     W.M.R. 


ttv-y  k-'XA.  LJ 


ii.ti  i..ij  Pro  salute  Imp(eratoris)JNe[rvae 

CAE8ARISAVGGFI  Caesaris  Au^<usti)  Geifnianici 

MVLPIVSDIDDIANV  M(arcus)  Ulpius  13iddianu[s, 

SACERDOSMARTIS  Sacerdos  Martis. 

Some  of  the  inscription,  which  has  been  published  from  our  copies  in 
the  C.I.L.  (vol.  iii.  No.  H-iOO),  has  been  lost  on  the  right.  The  date  of  the 
inscription  is  Oct.  97 — Jan.  98.  For  the  name  Ulpius  at  Lystra  cf  our 
No.  150  and  W.E.  No.  254;  for  Diddianus  cf  C.I.L.  vol.  iii.  No.  6627  (the 
inscription  is  at  Coi)tos,  but  C.  Didius  Avas  from  Ancyra),  and  L.  Didius 
]\Iarinus  (No.  6753,  Ancyra). 

No.  152.— Western  Cemetery.     W.M.R.     1882  and  1908. 

L.OCT.MODESTVS  L(ucius)  Oct(avius)  Modestus 

OMNIBVS  MVNE  omnibus  mune- 

RIBVS  FVNCTVS  ribus  functus 

SIBI  VIVVS  FO  sibi  virus  po- 

V  T    ^  ^  s]u[i]t. 

Between  lines  1  and  2  is  a  horseman  galloping  spear  in  hand.  Cf 
IIC.H.  1883,  p.  316  ;  C.I.L.  vol.  iii.,  No.  6788. 

No.  153.— W.M.R.,  H.S.C.,  G.A.W. 

LENNIVSRVFVS  •  ENNIORVFOPATRIET  x 
ENN  NIAESORORIETENNIO. 

R        AH  IBIETENNIAEMATRIVI 

L(ucius)  Ennius  Rufus  Ennio  Rufo  patri  et 
Enn[io  fratri  et  Enjniae  sorori  et  Ennio 
R[ et  s]ibi  et  Enniae  matri  vi[vis 

The  letters  are  small  and  well  formed  ;  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  much 
worn.     This  is  C.I.L.  vol.  iii.  No.  12141. 

No.  154. — Zoldera,  in  a  hut  between  the  tepe  and  the  Ayasma.  H.S.C. 
G.A.W. 

LOLLIAe  rehVNQAe      •  LoU: [a]e  Secundae 

SOCRA€AMICISSIMA€.  socr[a]e  [ajmicissimae 

PANNIVS  ///  ROCVLA  P(ublius)  Annius  [PJrocula- 

NVr  MEMORIAe  nus  memoriae 
CAVSA  causa. 

For  Annius  cf.  No.  155  and  perhaps  No.  156.  This  is  C.I.L.  vol.  iii. 
No.  14400/ 
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(^LAITILIONEPOTI 
ANNIAVETTIAVXOR 
EIVSMEMORIAICAVSA 
ET  SIRI  RESTITVIT 

This  is  C.l.L.  vol.  iii.  No.  14400  c. 

No.  156.— W.M.R.,  H.S.C,  G.A.W. 
A  B 


Q(uinto)  Laitilio  Nepoti 
Aniiia  Vettia  uxor 
eius  mcmoriai  causa 
ct  sibi  restituit. 


L  AN 
EQV 


VR 
/lilVR 


L(ucius)  An[nius 

Equ[cs(?)  ]m  (luuuiv(i)r(?) 


The  stones  A  and  B  are,  the  one  in  the  eastern,  the  other  in  the 
western  bridge.  They  are  similar  in  character  and  the  letters  are  of  the 
same  size,  five  inches  high,  and  are  finely  and  deeply  cut  ;  they  belong  to 
the  early  Imperial  period.  Apparently  both  are  complete  on  thej  three  sides 
indicated;  there  is  no  clue  to  the  extent  of  the  gap  between  them.  -The 
interpretation  of  VR  as  vir  is  uncertain.  This  is  C.l.L.  vol.  iii.  No.  14400  h 
(cf  No.  6797  and  B.C.IL  1883,  p.  317). 

No.  157.— W.M.R. 


wA 
J  •  PROBI 
^O  •  M  •  C  ■ 


Probi- 
no  m(emoriae)  c(ausa) 


Complete  at  bottom  and  on  right. 


No.  158. — On  a  pedestal ;  slightly  ornate  ;  much  broken.        W.M.R. 

AQVI  Aqui[lam  legatimi  Augusti  pro 

PRAE  prae[t)re 

XTl  xii[tribus 

Good  early  Imperial  lettering.  Complete  except  on  right  and  possibly 
at  top.  If  our  restoration  be  correct,  there  must  have  been  a  line  above  our 
first  line  with  the  full  name  of  Cornutus  Acpiila,  who  was  governor  of 
Galatia  in  B.C.  6  (cf  our  No.  7,  11,  and  12).  The  monument  must  have  been 
erected  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  For  the  tribes  of  Lystra 
cf  our  No.  150.     This  is  C.l.L.  No.  14400  d. 

I2 
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No.  159.— On  a  lion. 
///RVFVSETLV 


H.  S.  CRONIN 

W.M.R. 

Rufus  et  Lu[cius 


Complete  on  right.     This  is  C.I.L.  14400  h  (cf.  6796  and  B.C.H.  1883, 
p.  317). 


No.  160.— W.M.R. 

HUS-S0C-P/W/7//LIN 
ILIAGRAPTE       ^PILIA 

>r :  AE  MONOMENTV/// 

IL  SV 

VIXITANN  XXI 


]hus  Soc.  P[au]lin[us  et  uxor 
eius  Pup]ilia  Grapte  [P]upilia[e 
En]n[i]ae  monomentu[m 

F]il[iae]  su[ac 

vixit  annos  xxi 


Complete  at  bottom  only.  There  is  a  broad  blank  space  between  Imes  4 
and  5. 

In  addition  to  these  inscriptions,  seven  (Nos.  242—248)  are  given  by 
Sterrctt  on  pp.  142 — 145  of  the  Wolfe  Fx^mlition.  We  examined  all. 
With  regard  to  No.  242,  I  need  only  here  ^  call  attention  to  the  spelling 
Lustra  which  is  found  on  coins  and  in  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  colony.  In 
No.  248,  the  transcription  is  correct.     No.  244  should  read 


NCHARE 

NASECVN 
VLAAA 


Ajnchare- 
na  Secun[da 

L(ucio)  Am[ 


The  symbols  at  the  end  of  the  third  line  are  very  uncertain — perhaps 
XL  annorum. 

In  No.  245,  delete  the  second  P  in  line  2. 

In  No.  246,  the  first  line  appears  to  be  Id|!;AI.  In  line  5  the  first  word 
is  SVIS,  but  the  second  is  apparently  IRPESIS,  the  first  I  being  very  un- 
certain. P  should  perhaps  be  R.  W"e  could  not  read  PRAEDIS,  which 
Mommsen  suggested.  CAVSAE  is  the  last  word,  an  engraver's  error  for 
OAVSA.     Lines  4,  5,  and  6  are  complete  on  the  right. 

In  No.  247,  we  have  no  record  of  any  point  in  lines  1  and  2.  There 
is  an  erasure  after  the  O  in  line  4.  The  first  F  in  line  5  should 
be  a  P. 

In  No.  248.  The  copy  in  the  C.I.L.  (vol.  iii..  No.  6791)  is  right,  where 
it  disagrees  with  Sterrett.     The  first  letter  of  line  2  is  A  not  M. 


1  See  p.  123. 
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Bilingual  Inscription. 


No.  1G4.— W.M.U.,  H.S.C,  G.A.W 


IROEIVrM 

eM   c  LrrA 

ATlNNIAKAe 
OnATPAeAY 
TH  ZOJCA  KAI 
.OniOJKOCM  OJ 
ANAPI   AYTHC 
MNHMHC 
XAPIN 

This  is  C.I.L.  \U00d. 


[Atinnia  Cle- 
opatra sibi 
viva  et  Opi- 
-o  Cosmo]  V- 
iro  eius  m- 
cm[oriae]  c[a]ns.sa 
'Atii'vlu  KXe- 
oirdrpa  eav- 
rfi  }^w(Ta  Koi 
Ottiq)  Koafifp 
avBpl  avTi]^ 

Xdptv 


Greek  Inscriptions. 


No.  162.— W.M.R. 


AeiOYINeiCO 

rAIOJKAI(t)AA 
YIAOct)eAAI 

Aei  oYiNeioi 

0<))eAAIOCK//// 
CL)Cl0€ArO 

Neici 


Aeioviveio) 
Tai(p  Kul  <t>X,[a- 
oji/t'a  0^eXX,t'[a 
Aeioviveioi 
O^eWio?  K[al 
A](oai6ea  70- 
veiai 


No.  163.— W.M.R. 


AN€CTHCe 
BABtOAl    TY 
NHAYTOY 

MNHMHC   XAPIN 


6  Selva]  dveaTijae 
BaySoJci  <yv- 
VT)  avTOv 


Relief  with  two  figures  above  the  inscription.  There  must  also  have 
been  a  line  containing  the  husband's  name  above  the  relief. 

The  name  Ba^[io]  occurs  in  C.I.G.  4142  (Ocuus,  Ogur,  or  Ogut  in 
Galatia,  nine  miles  from   Amasia  on  the  road  to  Ancyra). 
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No.  164— W.M.R. 

////dS<0eOiiO////  ®€67ro[fj,- 

noceAniA  tto?  'EXttcBIi 

CYMBIWCe  avfA./3c(p  0-e- 

MNOTATH  iJbvordrr] 

MNHMHCXA  fivrifir]^  -y^d- 
PIN  ptv. 

No.  165.— W.M.R.,  H.S.C, 

OYAAEPIOC  Ova\epio<: 

ZCOCIMOC  Zm(ti/xo^ 

ZOJCIMHAI  Z(oaifir]Si 

GYTATPI  6vyaTpL 

Below  the  inscription  are  two  small  arches  containing  reliefs. 

No.  166.— W.M.R.,  H.S.C. 

ArAGHMePOCKH  ' Ay a07]/j.epo<;  Ke  i) 

rYNHd^YTOYZCO  ywi-j  avTov  ^m- 

NTeCTCKNOIC  yre?  TeKvoK; 

TAYKYTATOIC  yXvKVTdTot^ 

M  p,[vi]/J,r]<;  %a/9ii/ 

No.  167.— W.M.R. 

AYPHAIOC  A]vpt]Xio<: 

AONreiNOC  Aovj€lpo<; 

CTPATICOT  arpaTicoT- 

H  C  A  6  r /////// 1  v:  Xey[€a)vo<; 

No.  168.— W.M.R.,  H.S.C,  G.A.W. 

MtUNeiCNeiKOMHAO  Mcovei^  'N(:iKOfii]8o[v<:  Ke  .  . 

N€IKOMHAOYCM(jl)N  NecKOfirjSov^  Mq)v[€l  tm  irdir- 

tOKAITATAITHMAMA  7r]ft)  koL  Tutul  rfj  fid/na  [kc  Net«o- 

HAHTCx)r/  P-V^^V  '^V  ylXvKvrdrm  nrarpi 

The  stone  now  measures  15  inches  in  width.  Above  the  inscription  is 
a  triangular  pediment,  containing  the  representation  of  an  eagle.  This  fixes 
the  centre  of  the  stone,  which  was  apparently  originally  22  inches  in  width, 
and  contained  5  or  6  letters  to  the  right  of  those  which  still  remain.  The 
inscription  is  not  complete  at  the  foot.  A  short  name  stood  at  the  end 
of  line  1. 
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No.  10!).— W.M.R. 

LLI. 
LEINIO, 
LMAKAPI 
AEHZMGYN 
AnOYCAIZZ 
EMEUJNTOErEPC 
PANIOIOnAAINK 

This'  is'a  f liignu'nt  of  a  metrical  epitaph. 

No.  170. —  On  a  very  large  bhjck  of  building  stone.     W.M.R. 

TTPOKAOYTITIN////  UpoKXov  TiTii{iavov 

Complctc^to  left.     Large  good  letters. 

No.  171.— In  the  f.)untain.     W.M.R.,  H.S.C.,  G.A.W. 

e////K€XOACL)MeNONeXOITO  ^]e[oi/]  KexoX(ofj,ivov  exoiro 

For  eXoiTo,  cf.  No.  42. 

No.  172.— W.M.R. 

\KAAC  'Hpa]«Xa9 

AOMNA  Kal]  ^ofMva 

AOPKAC  Ka\]  Aop/fa? 

TATHP  6u]ydTT]p  [kuI 

YlOie  ^'0^ 

MNHM€I  fivi]fJ.el- 

NZHNieC  o>  ^wi/re? 

AieCKCY  K]aTe<TKev- 

*c  ANHAY  a<^]^^ 
T        IKAC 

MM    1^ 

No.  173.— W.M.R.,  H.S.C.,  G.A.W. 

AONreiNC////  Aovy€ivo[<: 

A  AX       ICY  'A\X[iau]oO 

Horseman 
right. 
]-fXOY  TI\ov[tq)vi 

CYXH  e^xvi^ 

Or,  perhaps,  'A[/iitai/]o{/. 
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The  Greek  inscriptions  (Nos.  249 — 255)  in  Sterrett  occupy  pp.  145—148 
in  the  Wolfe  Expedition.     The  following  corrections  should  be  made. 

St.  No.  249,  line  1,  the  two  upright  strokes  of  the  N  of  aviarrfcev  are 
legible;  line  3,  K  can  be  read  at  the  beginning;  Tl  should  be  FF,  i.e. 
eTravicTTijcre   for   ert   avea-TTjaev. 

St.  No.  250. — This  inscription  mny  be  restored  as  follows: — 

'A.  ^e[tcr  ,  .  .  a]a)v  k€  'A.  Ma'p/fo? 
Ke  'A.  K.a7rtT(ov  viol  avrov  Ke 
A.  'Vrjjeiva  OvyaTrjp  avTOv 
€7roL7)aav  to  Koi/nrjryjpi- 
5.   oi>  €^  civaXw/jLaTcov   Sv- 
o  /JL€V  [fjL]epr)  rov  Kuttl- 
rQ)vo<;,  /jbipo<i  S[e]  ev 

jot?  riSeX- 
(f>[ol]'i  [ix]vr]/ji,rj<i 
10.  '^dpiv. 

It  was  copied  by  Professor  Ramsay  in  1882  and  1901  :  in  1901  Mr. 
Wathen  and  I  were  with  him.  In  line  1,  the  letters  placed  between  brackets 
are  broken,  and  uncertain,  but  Sterrett's  restoration  Se[7r.  Ka7ri]T(ov  is  wrong. 
In  line  2,  the  punctuation  mark  after  A  is  taken  for  an  I.  In  line  5,  the 
word  i8l(ov  has  probably  been  omitted  either  before  or  after  avaXto/uLUTcov  by 
a  slip  of  the  engraver.  In  line  9  a  symbol  like  x  after  the  first  C  must  be  a 
punctuation  mark. 

St.  No.  251. — For  €ATCl)  in  line  1,  read  CA  1 1  CO,  i.e.  iavrw. 

St.  No.  252. — Read  and  restore  as  follows : 

AYPH0€OALiJ  Avpi](\io<i)  &e6B(o[po- 

CAI            YNTHIZ.  ^  Ai[o^  a-]vu  TTJ  IBl- 

HOYT/    TPITAY  rj  dvrY[a]Tpl  j\v[kv- 

ATHGtkAHM  tJuttj  ^[e]KXr}  fj,[vr]- 

MH      /PIN  /^^[<?]  X["]P^^- 

There  is  a  cross  above  the  inscription.  The  inscription  is  complete  on 
the  left. 

St.  No.  253. — Read  and  restore  as  follows  : 

ANXA  'Avxa- 

iHNAKOYIN  p]v^a  Koviv- 

I ,  A  A  A  K  >  ri]X\a  K(oifi'T^) 

ANXAPH  'A^pxapv- 

NiijneTPUJ  ^v  T^^Tp(o- 
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NILlITLlIHC  Al  vlfp  Tw  Kal 

ANNIUJ  'Avpioi 

HM€N  KeK\]T}fiev- 

6PIOA6  f')  7r]€ptohe[vTfj 

\/lf.ClH  d[v]e<rTrj- 

KAI  ere]  Kal 

8t.  No.  255. — Restore  'laTijWrj  ITaTTTrnSo?. 

Concerning  Sterrett's  inscriptions  from  Giomso  (Nos.  26G-2C8)  wc  have 
nothing  to  say  except  to  suggest  that  lines  9  and  10  of  No.  2G7  should  be 
restored  thus  : 

Kal  y^oi'[ev- 

aiv 

Nos.  261-263  of  Sterrett  are  republished  from  copies  by  Prof  Ramsay 
in  C.I.L.  vol.  iii.,  No.  12215,  with  a  complete  text  and  the  name  Col. 
Lustrensium.     Prof  Ramsay  also  sends  me  the  following  inscription  : — 

Sari  Kyz.—  WM.K 

MAPKOCA  Map/co? 'A[TtXt-(?) 

OCAONrO  0?  A6i/yo[9  <I>\- 

A  Y I  A  M  A  A  avla  Ma\[\la  (?)  7- 

iNAl   .  .  C  i']i/at[/fi]  e[auToi). 

The  inscription  is  not  complete  on  the  right.  Sari  Kyz  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  north  of  Zoldera. 

Zoldera. 

The  time  which  we  had  at  our  disposal  enabled  us  to  make  some 
attempt  at  examining  the  site.  Regular  excavations  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, not  only  because  we  were  not  provided  with  the  necessary  authority, 
but  also  because  both  time  and  funds  for  such  research  would  have  failed  us. 
It  was  possible,  however,  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  site  (Fig.  1),  which 
besides  serving  an  immediate  purpose  may  prove  of  use  to  future  explorers. 
The  sketch  together  with  a  photograph  of  the  tep^,  taken  from  the  south-east 
and  shewing  the  inscribed  pillar,  is  given  on  p.  121  (Figs.  1  and  2).  The 
letter  A  on  the  sketch  marks  the  foundations  of  a  small  church  ;^  BBB  marks 
the  course  suggested  along  the  side  of  the  tepe  for  the  road  from  Iconium. 
V  is  the  spot  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  site  of  the  gate.  D  marks  the  Ayasma 
described  in  Ramsay's  The  Church  in  the  llonian  Empire,  p.  50,  and  E  the 
inscribed  pillar. 

■^  See  p.  123. 
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Scale 
t  inch  =  200  feet 


Fig,  1— Sketoh-Plak  of  Site  of  Lvsiha. 


Fig.  2.— The  TepI;  fkom  the  S.E. 
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Inscribed  Pillar. 

The  identity  of  this  site  with  Lystra  is  fixed  by  the  inscription  on  the 
pillar,  which  is  a  dedication  to  Augustus,  its  lounder,  by  the  colony.  The 
inscription  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Sterrett,  who  published  it  in  the  Wolfe 
Erpcdition,  p.  142,  cf.  C.I.L.,  vol.  iii.  No.  G78G.  It  was  suggested  by  Prof. 
Ramsay  (The  Cliurch  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  51),  on  the  analogy  of  a 
similar  dedication  to  Augustus  found  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 
that  this  stone  marked  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Zeu?  o  tov  irpo  ri]<i  TroXeto? 
(Acts  xiv.  13).  This  suggestion  may  be  right,  but  the  removal  of  two  or 
three  feet  of  soil  shewed  that  the  stone  was  at  all  events  not  exactly  in  its 
original  position.  We  found  no  traces  of  Roman  work  near  it,  or  between  it 
and  the  other  pillar  shewn  in  the  photograph.  The  stones  had  been  moved 
from  their  original  position,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  near,  and  had 
been  used  as  the  door-posts  of  a  Turkish  house,  the  foundations  of  which 
could  be  traced  between  the  pillare  and  on  eithcT  hand.  The  pillars  measure 
respectively  4  ft.  IH  in.  high  by  2  ft.  7.\  in.  broad  and  1  ft.  Il|  in.  deep  and 
4  ft.  5^  in.  by  2  ft.  7  in.  by  2  ft.  I  in.  The  laiger,  which  is  on  the  right,  is 
inscribed.  The  distance  between  the  two  stones  is  9  ft.  5  in.  The  founda- 
tions of  a  small  building  (A),  which  we  examined  on  the  east  side  of  the  tepe, 
proved  to  be  those  of  a  small  Byzantine  church.  The  annexed  plan  (Fig.  3) 
makes  any  further  description  of  it  unnecessary. 


Fig.  3 
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The  Site,  Roman  Road  and  Gate. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  photograph  and  sketch  that  the  tepe  rises 
sharply  from  the  plain  on  all  sides,  and  that  it  is  somewhat  higher  at  the 
south  end  than  at  the  north.  In  the  centre  of  the  south  end  there  is  a 
depression  through  which  a  road  must  have  entered  the  city  :  a  short  distance 
from  this  depression,  on  the  slope  of  the  tepe  south  of  its  south-east  corner, 
at  the  spot  marked  C,  we  were  told  that  a  gate  had  once  stood.  No  traces 
of  the  gate  could  be  seen  above  ground  and,  though  we  removed  some  of  the 
soil,  we  could  find  no  trace  below  ground  of  its  foundations.  The  tradition 
is,  however,  worth  putting  on  record ;  it  came  to  us  on  the  authority  of  an 
aged  inhabitant  of  the  village,  who  had  seen  it  in  his  childhood.  It  appeared 
to  us  that  the  tradition  might  be  true,  for  there  was  an  incline  along  the 
face  of  the  slope  leading  from  the  depression  before  alluded  to,  past  the 
site  assigned  to  the  gate  and  round  the  south-east  corner  of  the  tepe.  This 
incline  was  continued  along  the  east  side  until  it  joined  the  plain,  and  was  on 
the  whole  such  as  might  mark  the  ancient  course  of  a  road.  It  is  marked 
EBB  in  the  sketch. 

H.  S.  Ckonin. 


MYCENAEAN  VASES  AT  TORCELLO. 


In  view  of  the  importance  of  ascertaining  tiie  limits  of  the  influence  of 
the  early  civilization  of  the  Aegean,  the  existence  of  four  Mycenaean  vases 
in  the  little  museum  at  Torcello  has  a  certain  interest. 

This  museum  contains  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  antiquities,  some 
<]ug  up  in  the  island  itself  or  coming  from  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  close 
by,  some  from  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  lagoon.  Amongst  a  number  of 
vases  of  later  date  are  the  four  in  question. 

The  first  of  these  (No.  727)  is  a  small  pseudamphora  of  somewhat 
flattened  form.  The  buff  slip  is  decorated  all  over  the  body  of  the  vase  with 
bauds  of  red  glaze-paint.  The  spaces  on  the  shoulder  of  the  vase  not 
occupied  by  the  spout  and  handles  are  filled  witli  parallel  strokes  gradually 
decreasing  in  length,  which  thus  form  the  triangles  of  bars  common  on  late 
Mycenaean  ware. 

The  second  vase  (No.  760)  is  shewn  in  Fig.  1.^  The  teciinique  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  pseudamphora,  but  the  slip  is  paler  and  thinner,  and  botli 
it  and  the  paint  are  not  so  well  preserved.  The  decora- 
tion consists  of  five  waves  of  paint  rising  and  falling  and 
forming:  a  band  of  ornament  below  the  handles.  These 
were  three  originally ;  two  are  now  missing.  Above 
the  handles  near  the  turned-over  lip  of  the  vase  is  a 
plain  band  of  colour,  and  the  neck  and  lip  are  also 
coloured.  The  vase  was  found  in  1881  in  the  island  .of 
Three  vases  figured  by  Furtwangler  and 
(Mykenische  Vasen  PI.  I.  6;  PI.  VIII.  45;  Pi.  IX.  52)  from 
lalysus  form  an  almost  complete  parallel  both  in  form  and 
in  decoration.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  lalysus  vases 
have  either  a  star  or  a  tendril  added  to  the  wave  pattern. 

The  third  vase  (No.  914),  shewn  in  Fig.  2,  is  of  rougher 
make  than  the  others.  It  is  of  the  '  feeding-bottle  '  shape, 
of  which  so  many  have  been  found  at  Koiirtes  in  Crete, 
and  in  other  late  Mycenaean  deposits.  It  is  made  of  rather 
coarse  grey  clay,  apparently  without  slip,  and  roughly 
decorated  with  strokes  of  dull  blackish  paint.  It  was  found 
inthe  island  of  Torcello  in  1881. 

The  only  other  vase  to  be  mentioned  is  a  very   small   pyxis-shaped 


Fio.   1. 


Mazzorbo. 
Lo.schcke 


Fig.  2. 


'  Doth  the  figures  are  a  little  less  than  ^  size. 
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vessel  of  very  much  the  same  shape  as  No.  33  in  F.  and  L.'s  table  of  vase- 
forms.     It  also  has  its  parallel  from  lalysus,  cf.  F.  and  L.  PI.  IX.  55. 

The  linear  decoration  of  the  pseudanipliora,  which  strongly  resembles  that 
of  the  lalysus  vases,  the  wave-pattern  on  the  second  vase,  and  the  shapes  of 
these  vases,  and  especially  of  the  third,  make  it  clear  that  these  importations 
date  from  the  later  period  of  the  Aegean  civilization. 

In  the  same  museum  is  a  string  of  amber  beads,  some  decorated  witli 
striations,  and  one  or  two  clay  spindle-whorls,  which  resemble  the  Mycenaean 
whorls  in  shape,  though  they  are  not  formed  so  cleanly.  On  these,  however, 
no  stress  can  be  laid,  as  such  whorls  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  all  the 
North-Italian  prehistoric  sites. 

The  interest  of  these  vases  lies  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  early 
trade  routes,  and  their  use  by  tlie  Mycenaeans  and  early  Greeks.  The 
commercial  importance  of  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  earliest  times  is 
well  known.  Aquileia  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (V.  i.  8)  as  a  centre  of 
trade.  The  whole  question  is  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  Primaeval  Trade- 
routes  in  Ridgeway's  Origin  of  Metallic  Currency. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  these  routes  by  IVFycenaean  traders  it 
should  be  noted  that  these  vases  may  be  assigned  approximately  to  the  same 
period  as  the  Mycenaean  vases  found  in  Sicily  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Museum  at  Syracuse.  These  vases  were  found  with  native  ware  of  Orsi's  second 
Sicilian  period,  and  are  of  shapes  that  are  also  found  among  the  lalysus 
ware.2 

Mr.  Bosanquet  has  called  my  attention  to  two  other  finds  of  Mycenaean 
objects  which  have  a  bearing  on  this  question.  The  first  is  the  discovery  of 
vases  at  Scoglio  di  Tonno,  near  Taranto,  of  the  latest  Mycenaean  style,^ 
together  with  clay  female  idols  of  characteristic  Mycenaean  form.  These 
were  found  in  a  stratum  immediately  above  the  Terramare  deposits. 
Quagliati  also  claims  that  a  figure  found  in  the  Terramare  deposit  of  Taranto 
is  an  imitation  of  this  Mycenaean  type,  and  Pigorini  *  believes  that  objects 
akin  to  Mycenaean  occur  in  the  Terramare  deposits  of  the  lower  Po  valley. 
Apart  from  this  question,  however,  tlie  discoveries  at  Scoglio  di  Tonno 
clearly  shew,  as  Quagliati  points  out,  a  connexion  between  Mycenaean  civiliza- 
tion and  the  latest  period  of  the  Italian  bronze  age. 

The  other  discovery  of  Mycenaean  vases  in  question  is  that  made  in  1843 
by  de  Bosset,  the  governor  for  England  of  the  Ionian  islands.  These  vases 
come  mostly  from  Cephallenia,^  but  some  probably  from  Ithaka.  They  are 
at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Neuchatel,  and  have  been  published  by  M.  Paul 
Dessoulavy  in    Revue  ArcMologique,  Vol.   xxxvii.    pp.    128  sg-j.     From    the 


2  See  especially  F.   and  L.  PI.  I.  3,  and  PI.  of   the   Po,    see    Pigorini's  article,   Mon.   ant. 

VIII.  43.  Vol.  i.  col.  143  sg-. 

^ Qy\3ig\\a,ti,  Btillctino di Paletnologialtaliana.  *A    beehive    tomb    and    other  Mycenaean 

Anno  xxvi.  1900.  tombs   have    been    found    in    Cephallenia    at 

*  For  the  question  of  Mycenaean  influence  Masarakata,  see  Frazer,  Pausanias  iii.  p.  140. 
in  the  Terramare  deposits  of  the  lower  valley 
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illustrations  whicli  lie  givt^s  it  is  clear  that  they  belong  to  the  sanx>  late 
period  of  Mycenaean  art  to  which  the  vases  of  Syracuse,  Torcello,  and  lalvsus 
must  be  ascribed.  Shapes  characteristic  of  this  collection  are  the  pseud- 
amphora,  the  shape  shewn  in  Fig.  1,  three-handled,  pyxis-shaped  vessels  like 
th(!  fourth  vase  from  Torcello,  and  three-handled  vases  of  the  sliape  shewn 
by  Furtwilngler  and  Loschcke  {op.  cit.)  PI.  I,  3,  1*1.  VIII,  43,  and  mentioned 
above  as  characteristic  of  the  Syracusan  vases.  The  linear  stvle  of  the 
decoration  also  points  to  the  same  period. 

The  finding  of  Mycenaean  vases  all  of  the  same  ]>eriod  at  these  different 
places,  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  Taranto,  and  (Jcihnllcnia,  points  to  so  much 
maritime  enterprise  on  the  i)art  of  the  later  Mycenaeans  that  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  the  Torcello  vases  came  by  sea  from  the  Aegean. 
Herodotus  (i.  163)  preserves  the  tradition  of  the  Phocaeans'  voyages  to 
Adria.  On  the  other  hand,  in  iv.  33,  he  gives  an  account  of  an  overland 
route  from  the  Adriatic  to  Delos  by  way  of  Dodonn,  the  Malian  Gulf, 
Carystus,  and  Tenos,  and  at  the  present  day  there  is  considerable  traffic 
across  the  Pindus  range  where  this  route  must  have  crossed  it.  The  modern 
road  leads  from  Jannina,  which  is  close  to  Dodoiia,  eastwards  over  the  Zyocs 
pass,  and  then  descends  to  Kalambaka  in  Thessaly.  Thence  to  the  Malian 
Gulf  it  is  flat  country  all  the  way  as  far  as  Phar.salus,  where  the  road  turns 
south  over  the  bills  to  Lamia.  No  Mycenaean  objects,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  found  at  Dodona. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  practically  all  the  Mycenaean  pottery  found 
outside  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  resembles  both  in  form  and  decoration 
the  vases  discussed  above,  and  must  therefore  with  them  be  set  down  to  the 
later  period  of  the  Aegean  civilization.  The  vases  found  in  the  islands 
present  a  much  more  vigorous  and  fresh  appearance,  and  a  less  conventional 
dead  style  of  decoration.  The  contrast  can  be  well  seen  by  comparincr 
Furtwiingler  and  Loschcke's  plate  XII,  which  represents  vases  from 
Therasia,  with  the  plates  they  give  shewing  vases  from  the  mainland,  or 
still  better  by  comparing  the  Melian  pottery  from  Phylakopi  with  the  main- 
land ware. 

The  relative  lateness  of  this  latter  is  clear,  and  in  Crete  a  o-radual 
transition  can  be  traced  from  the  earlier  to  this  later  deader  style,  and  from 
it  to  the  geometrical. 

These  finds,  therefore,  illustrate  and  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  ao-e 
of  the  decadence  of  Mycenaean  pottery  is  also  the  age  in  which  its  diffusion 
was  widest.® 

The  historical  interpretation  of  this  remarkable  fact  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  many  unsolved  problems  presented  by  the  early  civilization 
of  the  Aegean  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Mr.  Bosanquet  sends  me  the  following  note  : — 

'  In  connection  with  the  "furthest  north"  which  you  have  established 


»  Cf.  'Tlie  Pottery  of  Knossos,'  Mackenzie,  J. U.S.  xxiii.  p.  201. 
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for  Mycenaean  vases,  it  is  interesting  to  notice   how  far  their  range  has  been 

determined  in  otlier  directions. 

'(1)    IFest.     A  pyxis  found  in  Spain  and  published  by  Gascon  de  Golos, 

Saragoza  i.  PI.  III.,  was  recognized  as  Mycenaean  by  Furtwiingler  (Perrot, 

Histoire  de  I' Art,  vi.  p.  940,  note  5). 

'(2)  Fast.     Tlie    fragments    found    at    Tell-es-Safi    and    other    sites  in 

Southern   Palestine    are   described    by   Welch   in   U.S.A.   vi.    119.     For  the 

interior  of  Asia  Minor  I  know  only  of  a  fragment  obtained   by  Crowfoot  in 

1900  at  Utch  Euyuk  in  the  Konia  desert,  on   the  road  leading  from  Iconium 

to  Tyana. 

'(3)  South.  The  Egyptinn  finds  extend  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes.' 
In  the  Museo  Aestuario,  which  stands  a  few  yards  off  and  contains  the 
same  sort  of  miscellaneous  collection,  is  a  large  Corinthian  black-figured 
vase.  It  stands  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  its  body  is  nearly  spherical. 
The  neck  is  short  and  the  mouth  large.  The  rim  is  sharply  turned  over  and 
flat.  Ad  two  points  this  lip  widens  into  a  broad  lug  whicli  touches  the  top3 
of  the  horizontal  handles.  A  vase  of  exactly  similar  shape,  except  that  the 
body  is  not  so  spherical,  is  figured  in  Tafel  II,  25  of  Wilisch's  Die  AUkorinth- 
ische  llionindustrie.  The  lower  part  of  the  vase  is  black  ;  the  upper  part 
is  decorated  with  two  friezes,  of  which  the  upper  consists  of  warriors  fighting, 
the  lower  of  animals.  The  figures,  being  in  black  on  the  clay  ground,  have 
their  details  inside  the  outline  indicated  by  scratches  on  the  black  paint. 

The  vase  is  of  interest  because  Wilisch  {op.  clt.  p.  109),  in  giving  a  list  of 
places  where  vases  of  this  style  have  been  found,  states  that,  though  found 
north  of  the  Alps,  they  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  plain  of  the  Po. 

R.  M.  Dawkins. 


THE  BRONZE  STATUE  FROM  CERTGOTTO  AND  THE  STUDY 

OF  STYLE. 

The  article  of  Mr.  Frost  in  tlie  preceding  number  of  this  Journal  (pp. 
217,  scq.)  gives  ine  an  opportunity  to  protest  against  what  I  consider  a 
dangerous  development  of  archaeological  study  in  our  days.  I  must  thank 
the  Editors  for  having,  in  spite  of  the  great  pressure  upon  their  space,  granted 
nie  a  few  pages  in  the  present  number  to  record  this  protest ;  while  I  must 
defer  to  a  later  issue  of  this  Jourudl  the  fuller  exposition  of  my  views  on 
the  Cerigotto  Bronze,  the  statue  of  Agias  from  Delphi,  on  Scopas  and 
Lysippus. 

The  protest — or,  perhaps  better,  the  warning — which  I  wish  to  publish 
concerns  the  course  given  in  the  present  day  to  the  study  of  style  in  Classical 
Art.  To  this  study,  as  practised  by  the  late  Heinrich  v.  Brunn,  Archaeology 
owes  its  greatest  advance;  and  the  serious  students  of  Mediaeval  and  Renais- 
sance art  have  borrowed  these  methods  from  classical  archaeology,  thus  open- 
ing out  a  vast  field  of  accurate  information.  I  have  myself  devoted  my 
energies  to  its  cultivation  and  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  its 
proper  application  in  the  first  chapter  of  my  Essays  on  the  Art  of  Pheidias 
published  in  1885.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  this  line  of  work  which  promises  such  great  results  in  the  future.  Nor 
need  we  remain  content  with  tb.e  establishment  and  amplification  of  our 
knowledge  of  Greek  art  in  the  great  classical  period,  as  little  as  in  Greek 
literature  study,  and  especially  research,  are  to  be  confined  to  the  great 
classical  writers.  Still,  even  as  regards  the  art  of  the  classical  periods,  with  the 
thousands  of  statues  and  other  works  of  art  still  unidentified  in  our  museums 
and  the  enormous  increase  of  rich  material  every  year  yielded  by  new  excava- 
tions, there  is  enough  original  work  to  be  done  in  the  great  historical  periods 
for  generations  to  come.  But  the  time  has  come  to  go  further  in  the  different- 
iation of  works  which  by  their  origin  distinctly  belong  to  a  later  date  ; 
though  — antl  I  shall  recur  to  this  later — we  must  be  careful  in  defining  the 
nature  antl  true  meaning  of  such  a  term  as  '  Hellenistic,'  or  else  wo  shall 
increase  the  confusion.  In  an  article  in  this  Journal  in  1886  (Vol.  VII.  pp. 
240  seq.)  I  wrote  as  follows  with  regard  to  some  monuments  belonging  to  the 
Roman  period  of  Greek  art  in  Asia  Minor :  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
interest  attaching  tosucK  works  will  grow  with  the  development  and  systemat- 
isation  of  the  study  of  archaeology.    For  we  may  reasonably  hope  that,  as  our 
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power  to  fix  in  time  and  to  distinguish  with  accuracy  the  broader  charac- 
teristic points  of  distinction  between  Greek  and  Graeco-Ronian  art  grows,  we 
shall  not  halt  at  this  stage,  but  shall  adv^ance  still  further  in  successful 
endeavours  to  establish  more  detailed  distinctions  of  time  and  even  locality 
witiiin  these  broader  divisions,  &c.' 

There  is  thus  a  light  way  of  developing  such  methods  ;  but  there  is 
also  a  wrong  way  which  is  finding  favour  at  the  present  time  and  threatens 
to  demolish  the  whole  archaeological  system.  This  wrong  way  is,  to  my  mind, 
represented  by  an  archaeologist  of  much  prominence,  of  extensive  knowledge 
and  indefatigable  industry,  1  mean  Professor  Furtwiingler. 

In  his  endeavour  to  increase  our  store  of  identified  works  of  ancient  art 
he  has  put  forward  hypotheses  which  are,  many  of  them  ingenious,  some 
well  founded  as  hypotheses.  But  in  a  large  number  of  cases  these  hypothetical 
identifications  rest  upon  comparisons  in  which  late  and  debased  Roman 
works  are  compared  with  early  Greek  works,  slight  similarities  in  some  one 
detail — the  ciirls  of  the  hair,  the  curve  of  the  mouth,  nay  an  attitude  which 
a  work  may  share  with  many  others  not  at  all  considered  in  such  a  relation- 
ship— are  insisted  uj)on  and  exaggerated,  while  essential  differences  in  other 
points  are  ignored.  There  is  not  a  single  chapter  in  his  Meistcnoerl^c  in  which 
I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  point  to  such  misleading  comparisons.  But  what  is 
still  more  harmful  is  a  habit,  into  which  he  has  allowed  himself  to  fall,  of 
gliding  into  full  assurance  from  beginnings  of  mere  surmise  as  he  proceeds  in 
his  methods.  Thus  a  very  tentative  hypothesis,  resting  upon  slight  foundations 
of  probability,  when  once  stated  and  published  by  him,  is  afterwards  referred 
to  as  a  firm  and  well  established  starting-point  for  further  surmise  :  '  We 
have  seen,'  or  '  I  have  shown,  that  the  Hermes  is  Myronian,  or  by  Praxiteles 
or  Argive  [which  was  a  mere  surmise],  now  the  work  under  consideration 
lias  the  following  important  points  in  common  wnth  it.'  This  is  a  familiar 
form  of  his  stylistic  method.  When  once  one  has  recognised  this  peculiarity, 
however  much  one  may  disapprove  of  it,  one  can  make  allowances  in  dealing 
with  any  piece  of  evidence  presented  by  that  distinguished  master ;  but 
one  is  sorry  to  see  the  same  tendency  spreading  among  younger  archaeologists. 

Of  this  recent  development  of  the  practice  of  studies  in  style  Mr. 
Frost's  article  is  a  striking  instance.  Thus  without  giving  any  reference,^ 
he  speaks  of  the  '  Portrait  of  Pericles  after  Kresilas  '  (p.  234),  of  '  the  same 
Praxitelean  method  '  '  in  the  Hermes,  the  Eubuleus,  and  the  Hygieia '  (p.  218. 
— T  am  absolutely  at  a  loss  which  head  of  Hygieia  is  here  meant)  which  ought 
to  be  thus  taken  as  a  starting-point  in  the  study  of  Praxitelean  style  ;  he 
lefers  to  the   '  Sabouroff  bronze  '    without    reference ;  we  are  also  informed 


'  Such  well-known  works  as  the   Apollo  of  the   '  Portrait  of    lucundus    of    romjieii,'    the 

Tcnea,  the  Diadumenos  from   Delos,   the  por-  bronze  Satyr  at  Munich,  statues  in  the  Museum 

trait  of  Sophocles  (I   suppose  the  one  in  the  of    Athens   and    in    the    British    Museum   arc 

Lateran)    might  be    given    without    reference  ;  mentioned    without   reference,     we    have    the 

though  it  must  help  the  uon-specialist  reader  right  to  ask  for  more  details. 
to  be  referred  to  some  illustration.     But  when 
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that  '  tlic  Lysippcaii  hair  stands  up  to  fall  down  again,  as  in  the  Zens, 
Posoidtin,  and  Alexander  heads.'  (|).  '21H}.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  guess  which 
head  of  Zeus  or  of  Poseidon  and  wliich  extant  head  of  Alexander  are  thus  taken 
as  loci  dtissici  of  Lysippean  style.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the 
(!xtant  portraits  of  Pericles  are  by  or  after  Kresilas — an  artist  about  whom  we 
know  veiy  little  that  is  positive.-  I  am  far  from  being  convinced  that  the  so- 
called  Eubuleus  is  a  work  to  be  ascribed  to  Praxiteles,  and  I  know  nothing 
about  the  '  Hygieia.'  It  is  certainly  not  admissible  to  take  them  as  fixed 
starting-points  for  Praxitelean  style.  I  could  continue,  were  it  worth 
while,  to  give  instances  of  this  excxggeration  of  the 
defects  in  Professor  Furtwiingler's  '  stylistics  ' ;  but 
there  is  one  more  case  concerning  which  I  gladly 
take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  wdiat  may 
become  a  serious  abuse. 

In  connexion  with  the  small  bronze  statuette 
from  Ligurio  (Fig.  \)  which  Professor  Furtwiingler 
has,  with  some  slight  probability,  asciibed  to 
Ageladas  (none  of  whose  woiks  are  extant  or  de- 
scribeil  in  detail  by  ancient  authors)  Mr.  Frost  says 
p.  223 :  '  Professor  Furtwiingler  has  shown  how 
the  way  was  paved  for  the  canon  of  Polycleitus, 
nay,  how  the  whole  school  seemed  to  be  tending 
inevitably  towards  a  canon :  the  continuity  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Argive  school  both  before  and 
after  Polycleitus  is  one  of  its  most  striking  charac- 
teristics.' Now,  if  ever  there  was  a  hasty  theory 
resting  on  the  most  precarious  grounds,  it  is  this 
one  which  Mr.  Frost  again  makes  the  sole  basis 
for  his  further  theories.  In  the  Berlin  Winckel- 
mannsfestprogramm  for  1890,  pp.  125  sc^.,  Professor 
Furtwiingler  published  his  proposed  identification 
ot    the    bronze  from   Ligurio   with   some  unknown  iji-oszk 

statue   by   Ageladas,   and  then  proceeded  to  show    ^/,Vo»i    :>Oth    it'inchttiivunns- 
the  continuity  of  this  influence  from  the  beginning        festpro'jr.  1890,  /'/.  I.), 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  down  to  the   latter  half 

of  the  first  century  B.C.  He  did  this  in  maintaining  that  the  small 
bronze  showed  essential  and  unmistakable  similarities  of  style  with  the  statue 
signed  Stephanus,  the  pupil  of  Menelaos,  who  again  signs  himself  as  a  pupil 
of  Pasiteles  (Fig.  2).  We  have  thus  fortunately  a  series  of  works  illustrating 
the  interesting' reactionary  and  eclectic  character  of  Pasitelean  art  in  Rome. 
As  the  illustration  here  given  (Fig.  1)  will  show,  the  Ligurio  bronze  gives  a 
youth  of  unusually  thick-set  muscular  type,  squat  in  proportion,  with  a  large 
head  in  which  Furtwiingler  sees  the  forerunner  of  the  Polycleitan  '  canon.'    The 


5  Cf.    my  remarks  on  Furtwiingler's    treatment  of  this   artist   in    Arcjivc  Hcrcu^uvx,    vol.    i. 
pp.  164  seq. 
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attitude  of  tlie  statue,  especially  as  regards  the  legs,— for  which  there  are 
other  instances  in  the  early  fifth  century — is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the 
Pasitelcan  statues.  Some  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Stephanus  ephebus,  however,  are  the  simple  modelling  of  the  body,  without 
accentuation  of  muscular  development,  the  curious  eclectic  proportions  in 
which  the  slimness,  attributed  to  Lysippus  (contrasted  in  this  respect  to  the 
Argive  canon),  is  much  exaggerated,  as  is  the  smallness  of  the  head.  Even 
the  squareness  of  the  shoulders  and  chest  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Polycleitan  types  ;  for  the  shoulders  are  peculiarly  straight,  almost  pointed  in 
their    angles,    while   the  upper    part    of   the    chest   is    very    flat.     There   is 


Fig.  2.— SrKPH.\Nu.s  Statue  and  'Orestes  a>i>  Electha'  at  Naples. 
(From  Casts  iri  (he  FitzwifJiaiU  Jfiutcnm.) 


absolutely  nothing  to  go  on  ;  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a  continuity  of 
Ageladian  or  even  Polycleitan  influence  means  stylistics  run  mad.  With 
singular  na'iveU  Professor  Furtwangler  gives  his  reasons  for  choosing  in  his 
illustration  the  replica  from  the  Naples  group  called  '  Orestes  and  Electra,'  which 
he  takes  pains  to  tell  us  are  inferior,  in  preference  to  the  signed  statue  by 
Stephanus.  Practically  they  are :  that  its  differences  from  the  Stephanus 
statue  are  in  the  direction  of  the  work  with  which  he  desires  to  establish  a 
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stylistic  relationsliip  coulc  qiir  mute.     But  I  feel  bound  emphatically  to  protest 

against  the  misleading  character  of  tlu^ 

drawing  I  here   leproduce  (Fig.   H)  and 

(111     winch     the     'stylistic     comparison' 

rests.     The  figure  of  '  Orestes  '  has  been 

materially  shortened    and   thickened    in 

the  drawing. 

I  have  made  careful  measurements 

of    the   fijjure  in  Furt\v;in<fler's  ilrawintj 

and  of  the  same  figure  and  the  Stcphanus 

ephebus  as  given  by  Collignon  {Hist.  I. 

A.    (iv.  vol.    ii.,    j)p.    (51    and   (\'l).     The 

result   is  that  the  figure   (from  arm-pit 

to    heel)    in    Furtwiingler's    drawing    is 

3'83  times   as   high   as  the  torso   (from 

arm-pit  to  hip),  while  in  Collignon's  cut 

it    is    4' 18    times    as    high.     In    Furt- 

* 
wiinijler's   drawinjj  the   whole   statue   is 

C73  lengths  of  the  head,  in  Collignon's      ki...  3.~The  Liucitio  Blun/.i.  am,  mv 
it    is    7"27,    while    in    the    Stephanus         Orkstes  fhom  ihk  N.vi-lk!»  (iisi.ip. 
ephebus    it    is    even    7"43.       In    round       'f'""^  Fioticinghr,  bOtfi  ir,n<'lrf,nin,n.<i- 
figures:  in  the  one  it  is  G|,  in  the  other  ./<-»  ;^' o(// .    8. .»,  p.  i:j,. 

7]  heads.    Imagine  the  difference  in  a  living  figure,  both  in  size  and  slimness, 

of  half  a  head's  length  !  [The  Ligurio 
statuette,  by  the  way,  is  5^  heads  in 
height.]  I  have  had  photographs  made, 
here  reproduced,  of  the  Stephanus 
statue  and  the  Orestes  from  the  casts 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  and  I  think 
the  whole  question  will  answer  itself. 

As  I  shall  not  recur  to  the  other 
works  from  Cerigotto  again,  I  must 
point  out  in  a  few  words  that  the 
marble  figure  which  I  interpreted  as 
a  crouching  fighter^  and  compared 
with  a  Lapith  from  the  Parthenon,  is 
dealt  with  summarily  by  Mr.  Frost. 
He  says  that  '  the  Lapith,  however, 
is  only  taken  from  a  drawing.'  What 
can  this  '  only  '  mean  ?     I  here  repro- 


FlO.    4.— MeTOI'K    FKOM    THK    r.AUTIlENON, 

AKTBH  Carrey. 


^  lam  happy  tolind  thatMr.  J.  N.  Svoronos,  coni))atant.      I   am   not,    however,    convinced 

in    his  remarkable    publication.    Das   Jthencr  from  his  plate  that  the  crouching  fighter  had 

NfUimialwuscum  ii.  pp.  66  seq.  PI.  XII.,  had  an  opponent   fighting  on  foot  before  him.      It 

also  maintained  that  this  statue  represented  a  was  more  probably  a  horseman  or  centaur. 


i:?4  THE   BllONZE  STATUE  FllOM   CERIGOTTO. 

(luce  tlie  drawing^  made  by  Carrey  of  a  metope  no  longer  extant  and  beg  tlie 
reader  to  compare  it  with  the  Cerigotto  figure  on  p.  231  of  tlie  previous  number. 
After  considering  the  right  hand  with  tlie  oval  opening  and  imitating  the 
posture  of  the  crouching  youth  whose  loft  arm,  the  stump  and  shoiddcr,  is 
raised  high  (too  high,  by  the  way,  for  the  act  of  shielding  the  eyes  to  look 
into  the  sun),  I  would  ask  what  the  youth  could  be  doing?  After  consider- 
ing extant  statues  of  fighters  on  foot  meeting  the  advance  of  horsemen  to 
which  I  referred,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  metope  from  the  Parthenon 
showing  this  action  on  the  reversed  side,  would  settle  the  question  to  all 
conversant  with  such  evidence.  But  Mr.  Frost  suggests  that  the  youth  in  that 
forced  attitude,  with  his  right  hand  in  which  a  round  shaft  was  inserted  and 
the  other  arm  strained  up,  formed  part  of  a  group  of  darpayaXi^ovTe^.  '  The 
player  was  in  the  act  of  picking  up  his  die,  but  has  stopped  suddenly  to  hurl 
some  gibe  accompanied  by  a  gesture  of  disdain  at  his  opponent,  who  has 
probably  made  a  remark.' 

Charles  Waldstein. 


*  1  liave  to  thank  Mr.  John  Murray  tor  pLTiiiission  to  use  tliis  block,  already  pulilished  iu  the 
Monthly  Bcview,  May  1901,  \k  124. 
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The  site  map  of  Cyzicus  reproduced  in  this  number  (PI.  VI)  represents 
the  results  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Hendersons  survey  in  the  summers  of  1902  — 'i. 
The  tirst  season's  work,  of  which  alone  I  can  speak  at  first  hand,  accounted 
for  the  coast  line,  prominent  remains  (including  the  city  walls),  and  main 
roads  :  the  limits  of  the  marsh  land  on  the  isthmus  were  also  ascertained 
with  considerable  exactness  with  a  view  to  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
original  nature  of  the  Cyzicene  Peninsula^:  these  limits,  however,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  amount  of  variation  with  the  season,  and  cultivation  is  yearly 
encroaching  upon  them.  The  maze  of  walls  within  the  enceinte — some  ot 
them  modern  vineyard  boundaries,  others  doubtless  resting  on  ancient 
foundations — was  added  by  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Peet  in  10U3 : 
contouring  was  found  impossible  in  the  time  at  their  disposal,  and  indeed  the 
general  levels  of  the  site  are  fairly  adequately  shown  on  the  excellent 
Admiralty  Chart  of  Artaki  Bay  (of  which  a  section  is  here  reproduced  in 
miniature  in  Fig.  1)  and  on  the  sketch  maps  of  Perrot  and  De  Rustafjaell. 

Tiie  walls,  which  are  built  chiefly  of  the  local  granite,  enclose  an  irregular 
space  stretching  practically  from  sea  to  sea,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
acropolis  hill,  fairly  level.  This  height  slopes  steeply  east  and  west  to  the 
valleys  which  form  its  natural  defences  and  more  gently  southwards  to  the 
isthmus  :  on  the  north  it  is  connected  with  the  mountain  mass  of  the  Kapu 
Dagh. 

The  very  varied  structure  of  the  walls  betrays  that  they  were  built  and 
rebuilt  at  many  periods.  Records  help  us  but  little  :  the  town  was  unwalled 
in  410,"-  and  defences  were  under  construction  towards  the  middle  of  the 
I'ourth  century.^  The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city  as  evidenced  by  the 
stater  coinage  hardly  allows  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  then  defended  for  the 
first  time,  and  Thucydides  may  allude  to  a  result  of  the  Spartan  occupation.^ 
We  mav  assume  local  demolitions  in  the  peaceful  Antonine  period,  but  the 


>  Rev.  Et.  Gr.  vii.  98.  *  licv.  Arch.  N.S.  xxx.  93. 

-   Thuc.   viii.    107.     Diod.   xiii.    40  ;  but  cl.  *  At  Teos   the   walls    were    levelUd    under 

Frontin.  iii.  9.  6.  similar  circumstances  (JAnc.  viii.  16). 
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aiccinte  was  so  restored  as  to  be  considered  impregnable  in  the  fourth  cent- 
ury AD.''  and  had  probably  repulsed  the  Scythians  a  hundred  years  before."' 
Villehardouin  mentions  the  defences  of  the  Crusaders,  who  made  the  place 
their  head(iuarters  in  1206,"  and  the  accounts  of  Muntaner''  and  Pachymeres  •' 
shew  that   the  isthmus  wall  was    kept  up  as  a   defence  against  the  Turks  as 


Fii;.   ]. — FiiOM    TJiK  Admirai.iy  ('iiAiir  i>v  Aktaki   \\\\. 

late    as   the   fourteenth    century —  practically,    that   is,   down    to    the   final 
con(juest. 


^  Amm.  Marc,  xxxvi.  8.  ^  §  236. 

«  Zos.  i.  43.     VUa  OaHieni  x'n\.    Cinn.  x.xxi.  «  §  203. 

5.  15.  "  ii.  390  it. 
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The  styles  oi'  building  fcund  in  tlie  existing  remains  of  tlie  enceinte 
may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows  : — 

I.  (Inmitc  Mocks  laiil  in  irregular  courses,  i'ie(iuoiitIy  with  Jia^'onal  jointing  :  inter- 
stices lillod  witli  mortar  or  small  stones.  Tiiis  is  tlie  construction  of  the  gieat  south-eastern 
hastion.  Perrot  i^ives  a  measured  diawinp  of  a  section  of  this  wall,  whicli  lie  assij^ns  to 
;4o<iil  (Jreek  date  :  his  opinion  was  borne  out  by  a  fourth  century  inscription,  relatinj;  to  the 
buildinji,'  of  a  tower,  which  w.is  discovered  liy  C'arabella  clamjied  to  the  base;  of  the  wall  in  this 
nei;,dd)()urliood.  The  wall  has  evidently  suffered  since,  and  it  is  now  dillicult  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  stones  which  have  been  gathered  from  the  vineyards  and  piled  against  it.  We 
found  no  architectural  detail  built  in  except  a  large  Doric  drum  nf  brown  Siindstone. 

J  I.  Facing  of  rectangular  dark  granite  blocks  .slightly  bossed  and  laid  in  ivgular 
courses  about  40  m.  deep  :  the  blocks  are  dispo-sed  alternate  'headers  and  stretchers,'  the 
e.xposed  surface  of  one  stretcher  eciualling  about  that  of  two  headers  :  the  jointing  is  fair  in 
this  and  the  succeeding  style  (III)  ;  the  core  of  the  wall  is  gem;rally  of  whitish  cement. 

The  best  examples  of  this  style  are  to  l>e  foun<l  (a)  in  the  stretch  of  wall  between 
Demir  KajJU  and  the  central  harbour,  where  both  facings  are  jireserved,  giving  a  thickness 
of  about  1  oO  ni.,  and  (i)  in  the  fragment  immediately  south  of  the  Ujiper  Roail,  where  the 
stretchers  have  disappeared  so  as  to  shew  the  headers  tailing  into  the  cement  :  (c)  this  is  also 
the  con.struction  shewn  at  the  west  postern  gate. 

III.  Facing  of  very  long  stretchers  (.sometimes  as  much  as  2*20  m.)  of  various 
granites  :  headers  only  a  few  centimetres  in  thickness  and  often  of  marble  ;  courses  vary 
from  0-50  to  0-30  m.  deep. 

The  best  examples  are  : — (a)  The  hexagonal  towers  and  the  curtain  wall  between 
tliem  :  the  towers  stand  to  a  height  of  some  fiOU  m.,  their  upper  parts  being  of  \infaced 
nibble  set  in  coarse  red  cement.  This  may  be  a  later  addition  to  the  substructure,  but 
inside  the  western  tt)wer  only  the  quoins  are  of  squared  stone,  the  rest  rubble-faced.  The 
wall  between  the  towers  is  about  1-40  thick  : — (i)  A  long  stretch  south  of  the  conspicuous 
fragment  below  the  Upper  Road  standing  to  the  height  of  about  2*00  m.  and  well  preserved. 

IV.  Massive  but  irregular  white  granite  facing  with  coarse  joints,  filled  with  white 
cement,  which  is  daubed  carelessly  over  the  face  of  the  wall.  This  is  shewn  (a)  in  the 
stretch  of  wall  adjoining  the  Erdek  road  (where  many  architectural  remains  and  frag- 
ments of  tile  are  built  in)  and  (/>)  in  the  square  tower  opposite  the  head  of  the  aqueduct. 
This  construction  may  well  date  from  the  fourteenth  century  defences  of  the  isthmus.' 

V.  Rough  rubble  building  with  facing  of  small  stones  is  found  in  the  wall  and  butt- 
ress towers  running  from  Demir  Kapu  towards  the  sea.  This  seems  to  be  a  late  addition 
to  the  enceinte  probably  along  the  line  of  the  original  harbour  defences. 

The  south-eastern  corner  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  a  circuit  of 
the  walls.  From  Demir  Kapu  westwards  to  the  mole  of  the  central  harbour 
tlie  line  of  defence  is  represented  by  an  enibankment  about  forty  feet  high, 
still  crowned  in  one  place  by  the  strong  and  well  preserved  section  of  wall 
we  have  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  our  style  II.  In  front  of  this  is  a 
short  stretch  of  moat,  still  filled  with  water.  The  mole  is  so  overgrown  that 
its  masonry  is  no  longer  visible.  The  curved  sweep  of  the  harbour  is  defined 
by  a  very  irregular  and  largely  modern  stone  wall  generally  one  or  two 
metres  high.  That  the  original  wall  lies  behind  or  under  this  is  evidenced 
by  a  considerable  drop  toward  the  marsh  in  the  levels.  [Inside  the  wall  at 
this  point  are  remains  of  a  large  rubble  building,  marked  in  the  map,  among 
which  a  vault  some  five  metres  high  and  a  large  semi-dome  flanked 
by    remains   of  two   smaller    are    conspicuous. — A.E.H.]     West    of    Baluk 
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Tasli  a  point  of  low  ground,  sprinkled  with  trees,  runs  out  southwards. 
The  extremity  of  this  was  mistaken  by  Mr.  De  Rustafjaell  for  a  mole,  and 
from  the  acropolis  hill,  as  he  says,  it  presents  exactly  the  same  appearance  as 
the  brushwood-covered  mole  we  have  referred  to :  there  is,  however,  no 
vestige  of  masonry,  and  the  wall  continues  west  of  this  point,  curving  gradu- 
ally south  to  enclose  the  harbour,  and  returning  west  again  at  the  square 
tower  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  aqueduct. 

This  latter,  of  which  no  vestige  remains  within  the  city,  is  easily  traced 
outside  it  across  the  low  ground  adjoining  the  wall  and  up  the  embankment 
opposite.  From  this  point  it  continues  with  inconsiderable  gaps,  though  the 
piers  are  hidden  in  brushwood,  right  across  the  marsh  to  the  Erdek  and 
Tanderma  road,  which  is  level  with  the  specus  of  the  aqueduct  at  the 
point  of  junction.  The  piers  are  built  of  rubble,  and  the  examples  at  the 
north  end,  which  are  preserved  to  a  height  of  about  "60  m.,  are  placed  some 
300  apart,  and  measure  about  l"S0x2"20m.  The  only  surviving  arch, 
adjoining  the  Erdek  road,  is  of  rubble  and  the  specus  (about  030  square)  is 
lined  with  cement. 

About  the  point  where  the  aqueduct  entered  the  town  we  again 
encounter  a  stretch  of  moat,  and  here  there  seems  to  have  been  a  double  line 
of  fortification,  viz.,  a  low  wall  abutting  on  the  moat  and  supporting  a  broad 
terrace  (it  is  fair  to  state  that  no  masonry  of  this  wall  is  visible)  behind 
which  rises  the  main  wall :  the  latter  is  here  much  overgrown  and  only 
occasionally  visible.  In  this  section  Mr.  Henderson  discovered  the  outlet  of 
a  stream  through  the  wall;  just  west  of  this  is  the  opening  described  by 
Perrot  andGuillaume  as  a  postern  :  we  hesitate  to  give  it  so  definite  a  name, 
for  though  there  are  traces  of  a  facing  of  squared  stone  running  through  the 
wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  gap,  an  opening  built  in  the  same  axis  would 
be  overlapped  by  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  supposed  gate. 

[The  difficult  and  largely  uncultivated  ground  in  the  south-western  por- 
tion of  the  city  within  the  harbour  contains  remains  of  several  buildings  of  im- 
portance, including  (a)  a  series  of  vaulted  substructures  (somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  temple  of  Hadrian),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  many 
coarse  architectural  fragments,  {b)  a  long  vault  (upwards  of  24  m.  long)  to 
the  north-west  of  this,  and  (c)  an  apsidal  wall  standing  seven  metres  high 
further  westward,  which  marks  the  point  where  the  soil  changes  from  loam 
to  sand. — A.  E.  H.] 

An  irregular  platform,  perhaps  the  foundation  of  a  strong  corner  tower, 
terminates  the  terrace,  the  wall  being  extended  westwards  to  the  Erdek  road 
in  the  massive  but  careless  masonry  of  Style  IV.  There  are  also  traces  of 
masonry  leading  south,  perhaps  representing  the  entrance  of  the  western 
causeway  from  the  mainland.  The  main  line  of  the  wall  strikes  north  from 
the  corner  tower,  crossing  the  stream  and  road  and  eventually  connecting 
with  the  hexagonal  towers  of  Balkiz  Serai.  This  section  has  all  but 
disappeared,  though  the  remains  shewn  on  the  map  give  the  probable 
line. 

The   hexagonal   towers   have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  Style 
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"I'"  Tiny  arc  coiiiicctcil  by  tlircc  or  Umv  co.irsos  of  Ji  massive 
wall,  and  between  thcni,  beside  the  giant  plane-tree,  which  is  a  conspicuous 
niark  fmin  many  points  of  view,  a  stream  of  clear  water  issues  from  a  long 
stone-vaulted  passage  beneath  the  wall.  At  the  back  of  this  stretch  of  wall 
are  conspicuous  remains  of  a  large  Byzantine  building. 

From  jialkiz  Serai  northward  the  line  (;f  the  wall  is  for  some  time 
<1oubtful  :  a  conspicuous  fragment  rises  nearly  opposite  the  Temple  Ruins, 
where  the  Agora  of  Hadrian  ]>robably  met  the  wall.>^  Such  a  scheme  would 
bring  the  temple  into  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  a  long  rectangular 
enclosure,  .some  450x101)  m.,  whose  western  t"rmination,  with  most  of  the 
southern  wall,  is  clearly  tracealde.  The  ground  at  the  western  end  has  every 
appearance  of  having  been  artihcially  levelled,  and  the  bank  running  along 
the  udrth  side,  where  oven  now  broken  monolithic  shafts  of  red-veined  St. 
Simeon  marble  may  be  seen,  possibly  represents  a  portico.'"- 

The  temple  itself  is  to-day  represented  only  by  the  substructures  of  the 
podium.  A  general  view  shews  a  great  mound,  or  rather  agglomeration  of 
mounds,  measuring  about  12(»xl.S0  m.,  rising  four  to  six  metres  above  the 
surrounding  country  and  over-grown  with  stunted  holly-bushes.  While  the 
marble  of  the  temple  has  been  consigned  piecemeal  to  the  kiln,  the  sub- 
structures, being  of  baser  material,  have  escaped,  and  rather  tempt  one  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  Cyriac's  description  of  the  temple,  and  conse<iuently 
of  Reinach's  restoration  from  these  data. 

The  mound  is  traversed  by  seven  parallel  tunnels  running  east  and  west, 
tor  the  most  part  built  of  rubble  and  very  dilapidated.  The  best  preserved 
portion,  measured  and  planned  by  Perrot,  probably  supported  the  cella,  and 
is  (so  far,  in  accordance  with  Cyriac's  descrii)tion  of  the  deep  colonnade  on 
the  east  front)  somewhat  west  of  the  centre  of  the  mound  :  it  occupies  the 
breadth  of  the  three  central  tunnels,  and  its  outer  walls  are  carefully  built 
of  squared  blocks,  now  stripped  of  their  metal  clamps  ;  the  walls  of  the  central 
nave  and  the  vaults  throughout  are  of  rubble  set  in  coarse  pink  cement. 
In  the  southern  wall  of  the  central  nave  is  contrived  a  stairway  (now 
ruinous)  opening  at  right  angles  to  the  nave,  but  running  parallel  to  it. 
Nearly  opjjosite  in  the  corresponding  wall  is  a  short  passage  leading  t<»  a 
domed  well  chamber:  the  entrance  to  this  j)assage  is  nearly  blocked  by 
fallen  debris. 

The  particulars  given  by  Cyriac,  and  liis  dimensions  in  feet,  imply  a  liexastyle  build- 
in};  with  fifteen  colunms  a  side  and  a  long  porch  at  either  end,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  tliat 
this  restoration  does  not  harmoni.se  witli  his  rou>,'h  measurements  (in  cubits)  even  in  the 
proportion  of  side  to  front :  the  dimensions  in  feet,  though  remarkable  for  their  simple 
ratios,  all  based  on  the  column  diameter,  give  in  reality  a  mathematical  rather  than  an 


'"  Pciiot  gives  a  plan  of  tlie  westernmost.  >2  q^  Po.-ocke,  p.  115.      'The  Piazza  probably 

"   Mr.  Henderson  sees  in  some  scmicirculaily  had  a  portico  round  it,  because   in   digging  for 

disi><)sed  rubble  fragments  at  the  eastern  end  stones  they  found  at  the  west  end  sixteen  very 

the  remains  of  an  apsidal  termination  to  the  large  square  pieces  of  niarblo  which  were  prob- 

Agora:  i>ersonally  I  eannot  consider  the  evi-  ably  the  foundations  of  as  many  columns.' 
deuce  sufiRcient. 
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iircliitectural  symmetry  :  Cyriac's  good  faith  is  not  always  froc  from  suspicion, '■'  and  tin- 
ruins  as  he  saw  them  were  obscured  by  dehrin.  Tlie  evidence  of  the  seven  vaults  rathc;r 
suggests  that  the  temple  was  octnsfj/le,  wliich  plan  would  moreover  be  natural  for  a  temple 
of  such  vast  dimensions  :  the  idea  is  borne  out  by  all  known  coins  represetiting  the 
neocorate  temjjle  of  Cyziciis  ;  most  of  these,  again,  shew  a  fnrtlier  peculiarity  in  the  wi<U' 
central  intercolumniation,  which  is  also  implied  by  the  wide  nave  and  narrow  Hanking 
aisles  of  the  temple  vaults."* 

The  temple  at  Aezani,  whicli  must  lie  nearly  contitmporary  with  the  Cyzicene  (as  its 
composite  capitals  and  the  Hadrianic  inscriptions  on  its  walls  testify),  shews  the  same 
vaulted  substructures,  and  even  the  same  stairway  from  the  vaults  and  similar  ventilation 
holes.  This  temple,  though  'much  smaller  than  the  Cyzicene,  is  octastyle  and  has  a  wide 
central  intercolumniation  :  it  is  further  pseudodipteral,  has  fifteen  columns  a  side,  and  a 
normal  intercolumniation  of  about  H  diameters. 

Working  from  a  column  diameter  of  about  seven  feet  at  (Jyzicus  (on  which  all 
authorities  are  agreed)  and  Perrot's  measured  drawing  of  the  central  vaults,  we  get  a  nave 
width  of  about  14  feet  or  two  diameters  as  against  an  aisle  width  of  about  one  and  a  half. 
In  the  cella  above  the  vaults  two  ranges  of  columns  (five  a  side  according  to  Cyriac) 
probably  continued  the  alignment  of  the  central  intercolumniation.'*  We  will  assume 
therefore  that  the  central  intercolnmniation  was  equal  to  two  diameters,  and  the  flanking 
intercolumniations  to  one  and  a  half,  the  normal  intercolumniation  at  Aezani.  Thelengtli 
of  the  passage  from  the  east  gives  us  a  pronaos  in  anlis  of  two  intercolumniations'  depth  if 
we  assume  that  the  lateral  intercolumniation  is  also  one  and  a  half  diameters.  Applying 
this  ratio  to  the  length  measurement  of  the  central  vaults  we  find  that  the  cella  wall  above 
accounted  for  six  columns  and  five  intercolumniations— again  paralleled  at  Aezani.  Follow- 
ing out  the  Aezani  plan  we  shall  add  front  and  back  porches  in  anth  of  two  inter- 
columniations' depth  (the  former  it  will  be  remembered  has  been  found  independently 
from  the  measurements  of  the  ruins),  thus  accounting  for  ten  of  the  fifteen  lateral  columns. 
Of  the  remaining  five,  two  must  probably  be  given  to  the  back  and  three  to  the  front. 

Bending  away  north-west  from  the  Agora  the  wall  is  traced  to  the  crossing 
of  the  stream,  and  past  it  by  confused  masses  of  ruin,  amongst  which  two 
huge  granite  corbels  are  conspicuous,  to  the  crossing  of  the  Lower  Road  : 
here  the  foundation  stones  of  its  two  faces  are  visible  in  the  ground  ;  shortly 
after  this  the  wall  mounts  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  postern  gate 
mentioned  by  Mr.  De  Rustafjaell,  which  is  a  small  opening  with  granite 
voussoirs  measuring  1'25  m.  xl*60  (to  spring  of  arch):  its  position  in  au 
angle  of  the  wall,  and  the  steep  fall  away  to  the  stream,  probably  led  Perrot 
to  mark  it  in  his  map  as  a  portion  of  a  theatre.  From  this  point  round 
the  three  sides  of  the  Acropolis  back  to  the  Upper  Road  the  general  lino 
of  the  wall  is  unmistakable,  though  it  is  entirely  over-grown  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  prominent  fragment  (called  Kulc),  at  the  N.E.  corner. 

[We  may  here  remark  in  parenthesis  that  we  can  add  nothing  to  previous 
descriptions  of  the  amphitheatre  :  it  was  difficult  even  to  obtain  the  general 
measurements  (180  X  155  m.)  satisfactorily  in  the  present  overgrown  state  of  the 
ruins.  As  regards  Mr.  De  Rustafjaell's  cutting  from  above  the  dam  passing 
west  of  the  amphitlieatre,  the  levels  do  not  seem  to  permit  of  its  having 
been  a  bed  for  the  diverted  stream  :  it  was  more  probably  cut  to  take  the 

"  Cf.  A.-E.M.  viii.  102.  '*  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  this  correspomlence 

''••^  Lebas-Rein-ich,  Voyage  Archeologiquc,  PI.       since  my  last  visit  to  the  ruins. — A.E.H. 
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place  of  the  natural  road  up  the  valley — perhaps  the  'Jasonian  way'  of 
Apollonius — when  the  latter  was  blocked  by  the  building  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

The  theatre  is  apparently  a  Greek  embanked  building,  enlarged  in 
Roman  times  by  the  addition  of  a  rubble  superstructure,  and  now  com- 
pletely over-grown  with  brushwood.  The  diameter  is  about  110  m.  North- 
east of  it  are  foundations  of  a  Byzantine  building,  and  glass-mosaics  are 
here  plentiful. — A.E.H.] 

Almost  immediately  after  crossing  the  Upper  Road  a  stretch  of  wall, 
before  mentioned  as  a  typical  specimen  of  style  II,  stands  to  a  height  of 
six  or  seven  metres :  below  this  the  wall  is  preserved  for  several 
hundred  yards  to  a  height  of  about  two  metres,  shewing  the  massive  con- 
struction of  style  III.  At  this  point  there  is  a  maze  of  flimsy  walls  outside 
the  enceinte  and  a  good  deal  of  architectural  detail  is  lying  about  or  built 
in.  At  the  south-east  bastion,  which  is  built  on  the  first  level  ground  after 
the  slope  of  the  Acropolis  hill,  the  walls  arc,  as  has  been  said,  ill  preserved  : 
the  curious  series  of  curves  and  angles  perhaps  implies  that  the  eastern  harbour 
originally  extended  further  north. 

The  fragment  of  wall  opposite  the  eastern  harbour,  originall}-  of  style 
II,  is  now  stripped  of  its  facing  and  stands  only  to  the  height  of  a  few 
feet.  From  this  point  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  city  the  course  of  the 
wall  is  indicated  by  a  broad  low  mound  skirting  the  eastern  marsh,  and 
occasionally  retaining  remnants  of  its  granite  facing :  we  found  no  break  in 
this  wall  which  could  have  admitted  De  Rustafjaell's  canal,  and  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  ground  between  this  and  the  central  harbour  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  removal  of  earth  for  the  embankment  of  the  city  wall 
on  the  inner  side. 

Demir  Kapu  is  a  mere  mass  of  rubble  masonry,  overgrown  with 
brushwood,  and  for  the  most  part  stripped  of  facing:  in  plan  the  ruin  is  a 
large  projecting  square  tower :  in  the  inner  wall  is  still  visible  a  small 
brick  arch,  too  small,  however,  for  that  of  the  gate  itself.  It  seems  certain 
that  one  of  the  causeways  entered  the  town  at  or  about  this  spot : 
here  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  only  points  on  the  isthmus  where  land,  as  opposed 
to  marsh  and  sand  dune,  extends  the  whole  way  to  the  mainland  :  alone: 
this  line,  moreover,  architectural  fragments  are  fairly  plentiful,  while  pot- 
sherds and  coins  are  found  in  the  adjacent  fields ;  on  the  mainland  side 
remains  of  it  are  probably  hidden  under  brushwood. ^^  The  second  causeway 
ran  probably  along  the  line  of  the  Erdek-Panderma  road. 

We  thus  obtain  a  fairly  symmetrical  plan  for  the  southern  portion  of  the 
city  :  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  is  the  bight  of  the  central  harbour, 
flanked  by  projecting  wings,  at  the  extreme  corners  of  which  entered  the 
two  causeways  from  the  mainland.  From  these  points  the  circuit  of  the  city 
bends  northward  and  seaward,  while  the  south  wall  is  extended  towards  both 


"  llaniilton,    p.    103,    remarks    on    the    fertilizing   properties    of    the    local  granitu    when 
ilcLOiiiposed. 
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se;is.  The  walls  thus  partially  enclose  two  marshes,  which,  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  dilapidated  moles,  we  are  justified  in  acct'pting  as  ancient 
ports.  We  have  in  a  previous  paper  ^''  identified  the  central  harbour  with 
Panormus  and  the  Xifivij  of  inscriptions,  and  the  western  conjecturally  with 
Chytus.  The  eastern,  being  certairdy  on  the  right  side  of  the  isthmus 
for  tlie  returning  Aigonauts,  may  be  the  '  Thracian  Harbour  '  mentioned 
by  ApoUonius^^ ;  from  the  name  we  may  assume  that  it  was  the  harbour 
regularly  patronized  by  the  traders  from  Byzantium  and  the  Thracian  ports, 
and  compare  the  similarly  named  '  Egyptian  harbour'  at  Tyre,^^  and  for  the 
general  idea  Aristides'  allotment  of  the  three  ports  of  Rhodes :  ^^  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  arrangement  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  site 
of  Cyzicus,  with  its  three  harbours,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
harbour  (quarter  of  ancient  Rhodes. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PERSIAN  WARS.i 


3.     The  Campaign  of  Plataca. 

Mardonius  reoccupiod  Athens,  Herodotus  tells  us  (ix.  3),  in  the  tenth 
month  after  Xerxes  had  taken  it,  that  is  to  say  not  earlier  than  June  of  the 
next  year.  The  pause  in  the  war  lasted  therefore  far  beyond  the  winter. 
Both  parties  were  no  doubt  anxious  to  gather  the  new  harvest,  but  there 
were  also  other  reasons  for  their  delay. 

Mardonius  had  been  left  in  a  difficult  situation.  The  forces  at  his 
disposal  were,  it  is  true,  still  formidable.  First,  he  had  his  own  division, 
wliich  we  have  seen  reason  to  suppose  was  one  of  the  six  Persian  corps  d' 
armee,  60,000  strong.  In  confirmation  of  that  estimate  it  may  be  noted  that 
Herodotus  assigns  to  him  one  sixth  of  Xerxes'  army,  which  he  conceives  to 
have  been  the  levy  of  the  whole  empire ;  and  that  if  we  compare  the  details 
of  Mardonius'  division  (viii.  113,  ix.  31)  with  the  catalogue  of  Xerxes'  host 
(vii.  61-5),  and  reckon  a  myriad  for  each  contingent  of  infantry  (Immortals  : 
d(opriKo(f)6poL :  Modes:  Sacae  and  Bactrians :  Indians),  we  get  50,000  infantry, 
which  with  10,000  cavalry  gives  the  exact  composition  conjectured  for  a 
Persian  army  corps.  The  small  drafts  incorporated  according  to  Herodotus 
from  other  contingents  may  be  assumed  to  have  filled  up  the  gaps  made  in 
the  ranks  by  the  first  campaign.  Second,  Mardonius  had  his  Greek  auxiliaries, 
say  20,000  men,  including  the  valuable  Thessalian  and  Boeotian  cavalry. 
Herodotus  (ix.  32)  estimates  the  Greek  contingents  at  50,000  men,  but  he 
expressly  says  that  he  has  no  authority  for  their  numbers,  and  both  proba- 
bility and  analogy  (e.g.  vii.  185,  viii.  06)  are  against  so  high  a  computation. 
It  may  also  be  noticed  that  he  assigns  the  same  proportion  of  auxiliaries  to 
Mardonius  as  to  Xerxes  (50,000  :  300,000  : :  300,000  :  1,800,000).  Third, 
Mardonius  could  draw  upon  the  corps  of  Artabazus  so  far  as  troops  could  be 
spared  from  the  siege  of  Potidaea  and  garrison  duties,^  that  is  to  say  to  the 
extent  of  40,000  men  (Hdt.  ix.  66,  70).  Herodotus  no  doubt  implies  (viii. 
129)  that  Artabazus  had  lost  the  remaining  third  of  his  force  in  the  siege, 
but  that  is  merely  an  inference    from  the  numbers,   60,000  in  chapter  126, 


*  Continued  from  vol.  xxii.  p,  332.  besiege  Potidaea.     Was  it  the  entry  of  Aristeus 

-  It  is  pretty   clear   from    Tliucydides    that       through  the  sea  (Thuc.  i.  63)  that  revived  the 
20,000    men    wire    tar   more    than    enough  to       memory  of  Artabazus' attempt  ? 
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40,000  in  Book  i\.  Siinilaily  lie  inters  from  the  subonliiiatioii  of  Artabazus 
Lo  Manlonius  (ci.  ix.  42)  that  the  foniier's  corps  was  only  a  detachment  of 
the  latt(?r's  (viii.  120). 

Thus  Mar(h)riius  mii^ht  concentrate  as  many  as  120,000  men  for  an 
attack  on  the  rek)ponnese.  lint  the  wall  at  the  isthmus,  defended  by  the 
best  troops  in  (jreece,  must  have  appeared  even  to  Xerxes  impregnable  by 
direct  assault,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  Herodotus  (ix.  7-9)  was  still  being 
strengthened.  The  position  could  not  be  turned  by  lantl,  and  Mardonius  had 
not  command  f)f  the  sea.  He  might  of  course  call  across  the  Ae<;ean  the 
remnant  of  Xerxes'  armada,  which  mustered  at  Samos  in  the  spring  and 
still  numbered  300  ships  (Hdt.  viii.  130).  But  he  must  have  known  that  it 
was  no  match  for  the  allies  if  they  met  it  with  the  full  force  of  their  imited 
Heets,  especially  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  300  ships  were  Ionian. 

Under  these  circumstances  irresponsible  advisers  might  well  recommend 
the  ])olicy  of  patience  and  corruption  (cf  Hdt.  ix.  2,  41),  but  Mardonius  had 
to  redeem  his  promises  to  the  king.  His  best  hope  of  effecting  something 
seemed  to  lie  in  offering  favourable  terms  to  the  Athenians.  He  might 
perhaps  detach  them  from  the  league  and  bring  over  their  navy  to  his  side 
(Hdt.  viii.  13(i),  or  failing  that  might  use  them  as  a  lever  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Peloponnesians  and  force  them  to  come  out  of  their  '  island  '  and  offer 
battle  in  Boeotia. 

In  this  attempt  the  position  of  Athenian  parties  ^eemed  to  promise 
some  chance  of  success.  Themistocles,  whose  conspicuous  loyalty  to  the 
common  cause  had  been  amply  recognized  by  the  Spartans,  had  surrendered 
the  direction  of  affairs  to  his  old  rivals,  Aristides  and  Xanthippus.  We  have 
seen  in  his  retirement  and  their  accession  the  bargain  whereby  he  purchased 
their  support  for  his  policy  in  the  war.  But  such  an  arrangement  was  not 
likely  to  be  j)ublicly  known  even  among  the  Athenians,  much  less  to  Mar- 
donius. In  his  eyes  the  new  government,  elected  doubtless  in  the  winter, 
represented  only  the  party  traditionally  favourable  to  an  alliance  with  Persia 
and  hostile  to  Sparta.  This  was  moreover  the  party  of  agrarian  interests, 
and  he  held  under  his  hand  a  precious  hostage  in  the  soil  of  Attica.  It  was 
also  the  party  of  the  hoplite  army,  inclined  to  fight  out  the  war  on  land 
rather  than  on  sea.  The  new  government  assumed  office  in  the  spring  (Hdt. 
viii.  131,  cf  vii.  173-4)  whether  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  time  ^  or  as 
an  exceptional  measure.  Mardonius  naturally  waited  for  its  installation  before 
opening  his  negotiations.  Meanwhile  he  had  doubtless  plenty  to  occupy 
him  in  organizing  the  new  provinces  and  his  own  commissariat  and  Greek 
public  opinion — if  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  mission  of  Mys.  It  was 
not  until  diplomacy  had  been  tried  and  failed  that  Mardonius  took  the 
field. 

But  what  were  the  Greeks  about  all  the  early  summer  ?  Leotychidas 
mu.stered  a  fleet  at  Aegina  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  but  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  Chian  conspirators   refused  to  proceed  beyond   Delos.*     The 

'  Cf.  Wilamowitz,  Jiu  Kydathcn,  \^.  57  sc^q.  }iistorian,  especially  the  often  quoted  words 
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allied  army  was  not  yet  assembled.  Jf  the  Greeks  advanced  after  midsummer, 
wliy  did  they  not  move  sooner?  Herodotus  has  a  ready  answer  (viii.  141, 
144,  ix.  6-8),  The  Lacedaemonians  were  busy  fortifying  the  isthmus. 
When  Alexander  came  to  the  Athenians  witii  the  seductive  offers  of 
Mardonius,  they  promised  to  meet  the  Persians  in  Boeotia.  But  once  they 
hatl  finished  their  wall  they  had  no  further  care  for  the  defence  of  Attica. 
It  was  only  the  danger  pointed  out  to  them  by  Chileus  of  letting  the 
Athenian  fleet  pass  over  to  the  enemy  that  roused  them  to  action.  But  the 
more  this  account  is  scrutinized  the  less  satisfactory  does  it  appear.  (1)  The 
wall  must  have  been  for  all  practical  purposes  ready  long  before  (Hdt.  viii. 
71,  ix,  10).  (2)  A  defence  of  Attica  can  scarcely  have  been  seriously  contem- 
plated by  any  responsible  person.  It  is  an  afterthought  suggested  by 
subsequent  events  and  fostered  by  Athenian  prejudices.  Attica  had  been 
deliberately  abandoned  in  the  previous  year.  Xerxes  had  ravaged  the 
country  and  sacked  the  Acropolis.  Individual  citizens  may  have  ventured 
back  to  their  homes  to  take  stock  of  the  damage,  but  the  notion  (Hdt.  viii. 
109-10,  ix,  G)  that  the  population  returned  en  masse  and  fell  to  building  and 
ploughing,  however  effective  to  enhance  Athenian  sacrifices  and  blacken 
Peloponnesian  selfishness,  is  an  outrage  upon  common  sense.  Thucydides 
(i.  89)  ignores  it,  and  Herodotus  here  as  elsewhere  supplies  hints  for  his  ow^n 
refutation.  He  does  indeed  send  Alexander  to  Athens  (viii.  13G,  140),  but 
he  afterwards  implies  that  he  had  to  cross  the  strait  to  Salamis  (BieTropOfievcre 
ix.  4).  The  Athenians  sowed  their  corn  (viii.  109-10),  but  they  did  not  reap 
it  {Kapircov  eaTepyjdrjTe  Si^mv  ijBrf  viii.  142),  although  they  might  have  done 
so  by  the  middle  of  June.  There  was  no  sufficient  strategic  motive  to  defend 
Atfcica.  What  was  wanted  was  an  offensive  campaign  to  oust  the  Persians 
from  Greece,  and  according  to  Herodotus'  own  version  (ix.  7)  the  Athenians 
are  even  more  urgent  that  the  Spartans  should  march  after  Mardonius  had 
occupied  their  territory.  (3)  The  fact  said  to  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Chileus  must  from  the  very  first  have  been  obvious  to  the  meanest 
intelligence.  (4)  Herodotus  does  not  account  for  the  inaction  of  the  fleet, 
except  by  the  transparent  hypothesis  of  timidity.  Why  was  the  Chian 
invitation  declined  and  the  Samian  accepted  (Hdt.  viii.  131-2,  ix.  90-2)  ? 
What  accession  of  strength  had  meanwhile  emboldened  Leotychidas  ?  The 
answer  throws  a  curious  side-light  on  Herodotus'  story.  We  have  already 
had  some  'practice  in  dealing  with  his  numbers.  They  are  not  arbitrary 
inventions,  but  neither  are  they  always  statements  of  literal  fact.  They  are 
sometimes  conventional,  and  sometimes  cover  a  calculation.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Athenian  ships  are  still  200  at  Salamis  in  spite  of  all  their  Josses  at 
Artemisium,  and  that  the  total  number  of  the  Greek  fleet  there  may  have 
been  calculated  from  the  Aeschylean  figure  310.  Now  Herodotus  (viii.  131) 
puts  the  fleet  that  assembled  at  Aegina  in  the  spring  under  Leotychidas  at 
110   sail.     Has    he   reformed    his   methods?     I    tiiink    not.     These    '110' 


Aai  Iffop  iiTfx*"',   merely  echo  tlie  disgust  of      sake  from  whom  he  piohably  deiived  the  iii- 
the  conspirators,  and  in  paiticuUir  of  lii.s  name-       formation,  at  the  failure  of  their  mission. 
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icprcsent  only  the  Peloponnesian  and  otlier  contingents.  The  '200' 
Athenian  ships  were  absent  !  Tliis  inference  is  confirmed  from  (jnite  a 
different  (juarter.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  there  is  a  redundancy  of 
SOO  in  Herodotus'  figures  for  the  light-armed  troops  at  Phitaea  (ix.  20). 
Professor  E.  Meyer  (C/esc/i.  (/.  Alt.  iii.  p.  40(S)  has  neatly  explained  it  by 
su])posing  that  the  Athenian  archers  (Htlt.  ix.  22,  60)  are  included  in  the 
reckoning,  and  iiis  suggestion  has  been  generally  accepted.  But  we  leani 
from  Thucydidos  (ii.  13)  and  the  'Adi-jvalwv  iroXireia  (24)  that  1(500 
Athenians  were  bowmen.  If  800  were  serving  at  Plataea,  where  were  the 
other  800  ?  Plutarch  {Them.  14)  assigns  4  archers  to  each  Athenian  trireme 
in  the  Hect  at  Salamis.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  Athenians  still 
had  200  ships  in  commission  and  the  missing  archers  were  on  board.  The 
Athenians  probably  did  not  join  Leotychidas  until  midsummer,  after  they 
had  landed  their  army  in  Attica  (Hdt.  ix.  19).  Hence  Xanthippus  was  still 
able  to  go  on  the  embassy  to  Sparta  (Pint.  Arist.  10).  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  Diodorus  (xi.  34)  reckons  the  allied  fleet  which  crossed  the  Aegean  at 
250  ships.  Probably  he  put  the  Athenian  contingent  at  140,  as  at 
Artemisiuni  (xi.  12). 

The  equivocation  about  the  ships  (for  that  is  what  it  comes  to — mark 
the  word  irdaai  at  the  beginning  of  Hdt.  viii.  132)  is  doubtless  to  be 
imputed  not  to  Herodotus  himself  but  to  his  Athenian  informants.  But  it 
is  none  the  less  fatal  to  his  attempt,  already  somewhat  discredited,  to  fix  the 
whole  responsibility  for  the  delay  upon  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  it  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  authors  of  this  version  felt  that  there  was  something 
less  heroic  than  they  pretended  in  the  attitude  of  the  Athenians  at  this 
crisis.  The  withholding  of  the  fleet  was  at  least  open  to  criticism,  and 
jjrima  facie  the  Athenians  were  no  less  to  blame  than  the  Spartans. 

Are  we  then  to  accept  the  theory  of  most  recent  historians,  that  the 
allies  were  pulling  different  ways  ?  The  Spartans  wished  to  remain  on  the 
defensive  by  land,  but  make  a  diversion  in  the  Aegean,  which  by  threaten- 
ing the  Persian  communications  might  force  Mardonius  to  withdraw  without 
a  battle.  The  Atlienians  wished  to  make  the  Peloponnesian  army  march 
out  and  cover  Attica  before  consenting  to  use  their  fleet.  This  hypothesis, 
plausible  at  first  sight,  is  not,  I  think,  really  tenable.  Our  dispute  with 
Herodotus  has  reinforced  it  on  one  point  by  showing  that  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  actually  withheld,  but  on  the  other  hand  has  robbed  it  of  its 
strongest  argument  by  discrediting  the  supposed  return  of  the  Athenians 
to  their  homes.  There  are  also  other  objections.  (1)  It  is  surprising  on 
the  face  of  it  to  find  Sparta  advocating  a  naval  expedition  and  shirking  a 
campaign  on  land,  while  Athens  withholds  her  fleet  and  insists  upon  taking 
the  fieltl.  Very  diff'erent  was  their  attitude  after  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
And  it  was  not  by  reversing  their  natural  roles  that  either  would  make  the 
most  of  her  proper  advantages  whether  for  the  common  cause  or  for  her 
own  ulterior  objects.  (2)  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  Persians,  reduced  to  its  true  jjroportions,  was  enough  to  deter  the 
Spartans,  for  it  did  not  deter  them  a  few  weeks  later.     (3)  If  a  diversion  in 
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the  Aegean  had  offered  aii}'  immediate  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  Mar(h)nins, 
would  tlie  Athenians  have  refused  it?  Would  tliey  not  rather  liave  been 
the  first  to  propose  it  ?  (4)  The  interests  of  the  two  partners  were  not 
really  opposed.  Both  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Mardonius  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  Athenians  had,  to  be  sure,  the  more  pressing  need,  but  the  Spartans 
had  reas(»ns  urgent  enough.  So  long  as  he  remained  on  Greek  soil  Sparta 
could  not  rest.  His  presence  incited  against  her  every  enemy  inside  as  well 
as  outside  her  entrenched  camp,  and  was  a  standing  menace  to  her  whole 
political  system.  The  strain  upon  the  allegiance  of  her  allies  was  perilous. 
Her  very  existence  was  in  jeopardy.  Historians  have  somewhat  failed  to 
appreciate  the  ciitical  position  of  Sparta.  Distracted  by  the  noisy  importu- 
nity of  Athenian  grievances  they  have  not  observed  that  the  tardiness  of 
Spartan  action  demands  some  better  explanation  than  a  conventional  phrase 
such  as  '  selfish  apathy  ,  ()r  '  characteristic  slowness.' 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  although  the  situation  called  for  an  offensive 
campaign,  and  the  general  plair'of  it  had  doubtless  been  agreed  upon  during 
the  winter,  both  the  allied  governments  found  serious  difficulties  in  carrying 
out  their  undertaking.  The  great  obstacle  to  a  Spartan  advance  was,  as 
before,  the  danger  from  hostile  neighbours  in  the  Peloponnese.  Persian 
intrigue  penetrated,  we  have  seen,  behind  the  isthmus.  Mardonius  had  an 
alternative  plan  in  case  the  Athenians  stood  fast  to  their  allies.  He  had 
concerted  a  scheme  with  the  Argives  (Hdt.  ix.  12),  whereby  they  undertook 
to  hold  back  the  Spartans  from  marching  to  the  defence  of  the  isthmus, 
while  he  was  doubtless  to  attack  the  wall.  How  the  Spartans  were  to  be 
held  in  check  may  be  gathered  from  subsequent  events.  The  Mantineans 
and  the  Eleans  arrived  too  late  for  the  battle  at  Plataea,  and  afterwards 
banished  their  generals.^  Probably  these  two  states  were  infected  with 
Medism,  and  the  delay  was  due  to  treason.  Mardonius,  in  fact,  like  other 
enemies  of  Sparta — Pheidon,  Themistocles,  Alcibiades,  Epaminondas — com- 
bined against  her  the  central  zone  of  disaffected  states,  Argos,  Mantinea, 
and  Elis,  which  runs  across  the  Peloponnese.  The  roads  to  the  isthmus 
were  to  be  blocked  and  the  Spartans  cut  off  from  their  allies  in  the  north. 
This  danger  explains,  very  differently  from  Herodotus  (ix.  8-11),  the  back- 
wardness of  the  Spartans,  the  secrecy  and  suddenness  of  their  march,  and 
the  indirect  route  by  which  they  went.  The  road  by  Orestheum  ^  kept  well 
away  from  the  Argive  frontier,  and  held  open  to  them  the  choice  of  j)assing 
by  Mantinea  or  to  the  west  of  Maenalus  as  might  prove  advisable.  The 
confederates,  unready  or  irresolute,  let  them  through.  The  Mantineans  and 
Eleans  waited  for  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Plataea  and  then  tardily  gave 
their  adhesion  to  the  victors.  The  banishment  of  their  leaders  probably 
means  a  political  revolution. 


*  Hdt.  ix.  77.  Tho  significance  of  the  in  this  Journal  vol.  xv.  (1895)  i>p.  26-31  and 
passage  was,  I  think,  first  suggested  to  nie  by  a  47-52.  It  was  a  route  not  infrequently  used 
remark  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Walker's.  by   the   Spartans    when    the    Arcadians   were 

*  On   Orestheum,    or   Oresthasium,  and  the  hostile, 
road  see  Mr.  W.   Loriug's  excellent  discussion 
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Another  reason,  closely  related  to  the  former,  must  also  have  contributed 
to  recommend  to  the  Spartans  a  policy  of  waiting.  It  suited  the  political 
.situation  in  the  Peloponnese  and  the  conditions  of  the  campaign  much 
better  to  let  Mardonius  come  as  far  south  as  possible  rather  than  to  march 
north  to  seek  lum.  A  distant  expedition  was  not  only  much  more  difficult, 
l)ut  also  greatly  increased  the  risks  which  the  Spartans  were  leaving  behind 
them. 

Moreover  the  Ephors  may  well  have  felt  some  uneasiness  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Athenians.  The  same  considerations  which  encouraged 
Mardonius  to  hope  must  have  filled  them  with  mi.sgivings.  No  Alcmaeonid 
statesman  from  Megacles  to  Alcibiades  had  many  scruples  about  throwing 
over  ])rinciples  and  changing  sides  when  it  suited  the  interests  of  his  party 
or  himself.  The  Spartans  had  reason  to  remember  the  shiftiness  of  Cieis- 
thenes.  And  even  if  the  fidelity  of  the  leaders  were  above  su.spicion,  could 
they  guarantee  the  steadfastness  of  an  ill  disciplined  and  inconstant  Demos  ? 
Until  Aristides  had  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  openly  and  definitely  to 
reject  the  overtures  of  Mardonius,  the  Spartans  may  not  have  felt  sure  on 
which  side  the  Athenian  fleet  might  eventually  be  ranged. 

Aristides  and  Xanthippus  had  indeed  a  difficult  game  to  play.  They 
had  to  carry  out  at  the  head  of  one  party  the  policy  proper  to  another,  and 
many  of  their  own  followers  must  have  been  puzzled  and  dismayed  at  their 
conduct.  To  many  the  league  with  oligarchic  Sparta  must  have  seemed  an 
unholy  alliance,  and  no  danger  so  great  as  absorption  in  her  political  system. 
The  loss  of  their  country  seemed  to  put  the  Athenians  in  complete  depend- 
ence on  their  ally.  How  could  they  reassert  themselves  but  by  coming  to 
terms  with  the  Persians  ?  How  far  the  tendency  to  Medism  e.vtended 
amongst  them  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  that  it  existed  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
The  repeated  overtures  of  Mardonius  awaken  distrust.  The  embassy  from 
Sparta  is  surely  significant.  The  answers  attributed  to  the  Athenians  are 
jtitched  in  so  loud  a  key  of  rhetoric  that  they  inevitably  rouse  the  suspicion 
which  they  are  designed  to  allay.  Had  the  loyalty  of  Athens  been  above 
cavil  it  would  not  have  needed  to  be  so  vociferously  asserted.  Lycides,  we 
may  be  sure,  did  not  speak  for  himself  alone.  Plutarch  {Arist.  13)  tells  a 
story,  which  is  none  the  worse  attested  because  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Herodotus,  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  Athenians  at  Plataea  to  overthrow  the 
ctmstitution  and,  if  necessary,  betray  the  Greek  cause  to  the  Barbarians, 
Plutarch  speaking  the  language  of  a  later  day  represents  the  plot  as  anti- 
democratic, but  we  may  probably  recognize  in  it  a  revolt  of  the  Agrarian 
])arty,  with  which  interpretation  the  extreme  leniency  shown  by  Aristides 
in  dealing  with  the  conspirators  is  quite  in  harmony.  The  presence  of  the 
vavTiKol  may  have  been  needed  to  counteract  the  discontent  of  the  sorely 
tried  dypoiKoi,  and  uphold  the  policy  of  Themistocles  and  the  government 
against  the  temptations  of  Mardonius.  In  the  retention  of  the  fleet  at 
Salamis  we  may  see  a  symptom  of  the  internal  crisis  through  which  the  state 
was  passing 

Possibly    another    motive     may    also    have    influenced     the    Athenian 
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government.  After  the  victory  of  Salamis  politicians  so  astute  as  Aristides 
and  Xantliippus  could  not  mistake  their  part.  They  were  now  as  zealous  in 
appropriating  the  ideas  of  Themistocles  as  they  had  before  been  in  combating 
them.  Themistocles  had  been  eager  to  push  on  across  the  Aegean  in  the 
wake  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  had  already  laid  (or  relaid)  the  foundations 
of  the  Athenian  empire  among  the  Cyclades,  and  had  looked  forward  to  an 
expedition  in  the  spring  against  the  Hellespont  and  Ionia  (Hdt.  viii. 
108-112).  The  subsequent  policy  of  Xantliippus  and  Aristides  shows  how 
completely  they  adopted  his  imperial  schemes.  But  the  Spartans,  we  may 
suppose,  were  opposed  to  offensive  action  by  sea,  and  would  have  confined 
the  role  of  the  fleet  to  covering  the  flank  of  Greece  against  naval  attacks. 
They  checked  the  pursuit  of  Xerxes'  fleet,  and  declined  the  invitation  of  the 
Chians.  They  would  have  preferred  to  leave  Asia  to  the  Persian  (Hdt.  ix. 
lOG).  Conscious  of  the  limits  imposed  upon  them  by  their  peculiar 
institutions  they  were  unwilling  to  incur  responsibilities  across  the  sea,  and 
they  were  naturally  averse  to  conquests  for  the  benefit  of  a  possible  rival. 
The  Athenian  statesmen  may  have  used  the  diplomatic  advantage  given 
them  by  the  offers  of  Mardonius  and  the  need  of  their  fleet  to  bargain  for  a 
freer  hand  in  Asia.  The  fleet  may  have  been  withheld  partly  in  order  to 
extort  the  assurances  which  they  desired,  and  Leotychidas'  acceptance  of  the 
Samian  proposals  may  have  been  due  to  Athenian  jjressure  as  much  as  to 
Athenian  reinforcements. 

Alexander's  negotiations  with  the  Athenians,  dramatically  condensed  by 
Herodotus,  probably  occupied  several  weeks.  It  may  have  been  about  the 
middle  of  June  '  that  Mardonius  broke  up  his  cantonments  in  Thessaly  and 
took  the  road  for  the  south.  Presumably  he  had  with  him  his  own  corps  and 
the  Thessalians.  The  other  Greek  auxiliaries  would  join  on  the  march  or  in 
Boeotia.  An  order  was  doubtless  dispatched  to  Artabazus  to  follow  in 
support  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the  army  of 
Thrace. 

Herodotus  (ix.  1,  3)  assumes  that  the  objective  of  Mardonius  was  Athens, 
and  attributes  to  him  some  very  inept  motives  for  re-occupying  the  city. 
He  asks  us  to  believe  that  Mardonius  had  occupied,  and  (on  receipt  of  the 
Argive  message)  evacuated  Athens,  before  Pausanias  and  his  force  arrived  at 
the  isthmus  (ix.  13,  cf.  G,  7,  12).  But  it  is  clear  from  the  compact  with  the 
Argives  that  Mardonius  must  originally  have  directed  his  march  against  the 
isthmus,  and  it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  wasted  time  on  Athens, 
and  missed  his  opportunity,  if  the  isthmus  was  undefended  or  only  weakly 
defended.  If  the  Argives  had.  fulfilled  their  promise  and  held  back  the 
Spartans  in  the  Peloponnese,  he  would  of  course  have  carried  the  wall,  and 
certainly  would  never  have  deviated  down  to  Athens.  The  Spartans  therefore 
must  have  arrived  at  the  isthmus  before  Mardonius  quitted  Boeotia,  and 
Herodotus   has  put    the   Athenian   embassy,  the    Spartan    march,   and    the 


'^  On  the  date  see  Bu.solt's  argument,  Griech.       too    much   of    the   story   of    the   embassy    to 
Gcsch.-  vol.  ii,  p.  722,  note  2.     Bat  he  makes       Sparta. 
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Argive  message  too  late  in  his  story.  The  iiie.s.sage  prcjbably  reached 
Mardonius  not  at  Athens  but  at  Thebes,  and  determined  Itim  not  to  evacuate 
but  to  occupy  Athens.  His  two'^first  phins  had  both  miscarried.  He  had  failed 
to  seduce  the  Atiienians,  and  the  Spartans  had  safely  got  through  to  the 
isthmus.  But  if  he  occupied  Athens  and  renewed  his  offers  to  the  Athenians 
backed  by  the  threat  of  thorough  and  instant  devastation,  he  would  raise 
.such  a  ferment  among  them  (cf.  Thuc.  ii.  20-1),  and  such  alarm  among 
their  allies,  as  might  compel  the  Spartans  to  come  out  to  the  rescue. 
Moreover  the  occu[>ation  of  Attica  was  calculated  to  detain  the  Athenian 
navy  at  Salamis,  while  the  Spartan  advance  would  denude  the  Peloponnese 
of  its  strongest  garrison.  If  the  Persian  tleet  could  defeat  or  evade 
Leotychidas  at  Delos,  it  might  land  troops  in  Argolis  or  elsewhere  and 
provoke  the  contemplated  outbreak.  We  may  suppose  that  this  idea,  and 
not  n)ere  vainglory  as  Herodotus  fancied,  was  the  purpose  of  Mardonius' 
signals  to  Asia — irvpaola-i  6ia  vi^awv  eSoKee  fiaatXei  h^Xoiaetv  iovTi  eV 
X(ip8i(Ti  on  e^oL  'Adijvwi  (ix..  3).  Since  almost  all  the  Cyclades  must  by 
this  time  have  been  in  the  enemy's  hands,  the  words  8ia  vrjacoi',  if  signifi- 
cant at  all,  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  islands  of  the  northern  Aegean, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Aeschylus  has  preserved  for  us  in  his  famous 
description  of  the  beacon-chain  from  Ida  to  Argos  {Agarn.  281-314«)  the 
list  of  Mardonius'  signal-stations.  Ae.schylus  may  of  course  have  adapted 
the  extremities,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  Mardonius  signalled  also  to 
Argos. 

The  Greeks  on  their  part  were  probably  as  eager  to  come  forth  as 
Mardonius  could  desire.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  details  of  the 
expedition  had  been  settled  between  the  Athenian  envoys  and  Pau.sanias  at 
Sparta.  Herodotus'  account  of  the  embassy  (ix.  7-11)  clearly  can  not  be 
treated  as  historical,  and  at  best  merely  reflects  Athenian  impatience  and 
gossip  at  Salamis.  Pausanias  waited  at  the  isthmus  only  to  give  time  for  the 
Peloponnesian  allies  to  join  him.  Mardonius  by  his  sudden  march  southward 
had  put  a  long  gap  between  himself  and  his  supports  in  Thrace.  It  was  the 
obvious  strategy  for  Pausanias  to  bring  him  to  close  quarters  and  force  a  battle 
before  the  arrival  of  Artabazus.  Moreover  by  his  advance  to  Athens 
Mardonius  had,  perhaps  purposely,  offered  his  enemy  a  chance  of  cutting  him 
off  from  his  base  at  Thebes.  We  are  not  told  with  what  force  he  entered 
Attica,  but  probably  the  main  bulk  of  his  army  had  been  left  behind  on  the 
Asopus. 

Pausanias  accordingly  pushed  forward  without  waiting  for  belated 
contingents  (Hdt.  ix.  28,  38,  41).  But  Mardonius  was  forewarned,  and  after 
burninf^  Athens  had  set  his  force  in  motion  for  Boeotia.  The  message  which 
came  to  him  at  Athens  must  have  been,  not  the  Argive  message  as 
Herodotus  fancied  (ix.  12),  but  another,  from  the  isthmus.  His  intention 
seems  to  have  been  to  take  the  road  through  Eleutherae,  by  which  he  had 
probably  come,  but  hearing  on  the  march  that  the  Spartan  vanguard  had 
already  reached  Megara,  he  changed  his  route  and  withdrew  by  way  of 
Decelea  and  Sphendale  to  Tanagra,  covering    his  left  flank  by  a  cavalry 
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(lemonstration  in  the  Megaiid,  which  was  no  doubt  meant  to  head  off  the 
Peloponncsians  from  the  direct  roads  to  Thebes  over  Cithaeron.**  From 
Tanagra  Mardoniiis  gained  Scohis,  where  he  set  to  work  to  erect  a  stockade, 
(if  that  had  not  really  been  done  during  his  absence,  as  we  may  suspect,)  and 
camped  his  army  in  the  plain  of  the  Asopus.  Pausanias  moved  out  east- 
wards to  Eleusis,  where  lie  picked  up  the  Athenians,  and  then  advanced  north 
of  Cithaeron  and  drew  up  his  forces  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  fiicing  the 
enemy  (Hdt.  ix.  15,  ID). 

Mardonius,  we  have  seen,  may  have  had  with  him  something  like 
(SO, 000  men,  of  whom  about  a  fourth  part  may  have  been  cavalry.  Artabazus 
with  his  40,000  must  have  been  still  far  away  in  the  north,  for  Mardonius, 
hoping  to  anticipate  the  Spartans  at  the  isthmus,  had  marched  suddenly  and 
fast — W9  01  d7rovoaTi]aa<;  'A\e^av8po<i  ra  rrapa  'Adrjvaccov  €cn]firjv€,  op/jujdelf; 
€K  HeaaaXirj^  yye  ryv  (TTparirjv  crTrovSf]  eVt  Ta<i  'A^r^Va?  (Hdt.  ix.  1).  The 
(Jreek  army,  when  all  or  nearly  all  had  come  in,  mustered  according  to 
Herodotus  (ix.  '28  30)  110,000  men,  composed  of  38,700  hojdites,  35,000 
Helots,  34,500  other  light-armed  troo})s,  and  1,800  Thespians.  These  figures 
liav(^  been  much  criticized.  The  Thespians  are  a  rather  obvious  complement 
to  make  \i\)  the  round  number.  The  light-armed  are  confessedly  a 
conjecture  on  the  assumption  of  one  for  each  non-Spartiate  hoplite.^  The 
Helots  are  in  extraordinary  force — no  parallel  can  be  quoted  for  the 
)tro{)ortion  of  seven  to  each  Spartiate.  The  numbers  of  the  hoplite 
contingents  have  been  vigorously  impugned,^"  and  their  authenticity  remains 
open  to  (piestion.  On  the  whole  Herodotus'  list  looks  like  an  estimate  of 
the  forces,  heavy  and  light-armed,  whicli  the  allies  (except  Athens  and 
Sparta)  might  have  furnished  if  their  citizens  had  turned  out  iravoTpaTia. 
Although  such  an  estimate  is  no  historical  record,  and  might  be  based  on 
data  of  a  later  day — e.g.  statistics  of  the  contingents  required  of  their  allies 
by  Sparta  and  Athens,  or  calculations,  such  as  must  have  been  much  discussed 
at  Athens  at  the  opening  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (cf.  Thuc.  ii.  9),  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  rival  leagues — it  can  hardly  be  pretended  that 
modern  critics  are  in  a  position  to  form  a  better.  But  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  the  entire  levy  was  in  every  case  present.  Is  allowance 
made  for  those  serving  on  the  fleet,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Athenians  ?  or 
in  garrison,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Spartans  (cf.  vii.  234)  ?  At  all  events 
the  conjectural  number  of  light-armed  is  probably  exaggerated,  and  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed  that  the  Spartans  took  every  available  Helot.  Th(ire 
was  however,  as   Stein   remarks,  special  need   of  light-armed  troops  on  this 

**  Hdt.  ix.  14-15,   if.  I'aus.    i.    44,  4.     Hero-  cxiilaiued  above, 

dolus  does  not  see  the   point   of   the  cavaliy  ^"  Notably    by    Beloch    and    D(dbiilck.      If 

demonstration.     For  tlie  site  of  Sjihcndalc  v.  l^clocli's  iuf^enious  sufrgcstion,  iliat   naAe'ej  in 

Milchhocfer  Kdrten  von  Atlikn,   Text,   ix.   jiji.  Hdt.  ix.  2K  is  a  nusrcading  of  FaKuoi,  couUl  be 

27-28.       As    Hauvette,     Jlerodole    \\\t.    453-4,  accented,  it  would  much  enfurce  the  nrgumciit 

justly  conten<ls  against  Delbriick,  we  need  not  tliat  the  lig\ires  are  conjectural,  for  200  hoplitcs 

take  Herodotus  to  imply  that  all  Mardonius'  would   be  a  natural  contingent  from  Tale  but 

movements  were  crowded  into  a  single  day.  not  from  F.lis.     Hut  it  is  too  venturesome. 

"  Tile  redundancy  of  800  has  already  been 
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caiiipai-^ii,  and,  it  may  be  added,  there  was  special  reason  for  not  leaving  too 
many  Helots  at  home.  Hero(h)tus  repeats  the  niiniber  of  Helots  several 
times  (ix.  10,  2S,  29,  Gl).  Possibly  tlie  great  revolt  made  the  Spartans  more 
chary  of  using  Helots  in  their  later  wars.  After  every  allowance  for  exag- 
geration we  may  suppose  that  the  two  armies  were  approximately  equal  in 
jiumbers,  although  the  Greeks  had  an  advantage  in  their  heavy  armour  and 
the  Persians  in  their  cavalry.  But  in  view  of  the  advent  of  Artabazus,  wc 
should  expect  that  cactrris  2)fiyil^us  Pausanias  would  press  things  to  an  issue, 
and  Mardonius  maintain  the  defensive. 

Every  interpretation  of  the  campaign  of  Platuca  must  now  take  account 
<»f  Dr.  G.  B.  Grundy's  valuable  survey  of  the  held  and  Prof.  W.  J.  Wood- 
house's  brilliant  criticism  of  Herodotus."  It  is  not  necessary  to  labour 
points  which  these  .scholars  have  .settled.  Jiut  unfortunately  much  remains 
obscure,  and  Plataea  nuist  rank  after  the  Scytliian  expedition  and  thr  Ionian 
revolt  as  the  most  difficult  of  Herodotus'  detaihul  military  narratives.  .Vt 
Salamis  we  can  correct  Herodotus  by  Aeschylus, at  Marathon  and  Artemisiuni 
he  supplies  clues  for  his  own  emendation,  at  Thermopylae  the  tojiogiaphv 
comes  to  our  aid.  But  at  Plataea  Herodotus  has  his  say  without  much 
clieck,  dark  places  remain  in  his  story  after  all  the  elucidations  of  Prof 
Woodhouse,  and  in  spite  of  Dr.  Grundy's  researches  the  fixed  points  in  the; 
topography  are  still  too  few.  What  is  here  offered  is  mainly  tentative 
suggestion,  and  on  many  difficulties  I  have  nothing  useful  to  say. 

Our  first  question  must  be,  where  was  Scolus  ?  Mardonius,  having 
reached  Tanagra  from  Decelea  and  Sphendale  and  spent  a  night  there,  turned 
to  Scolus,  where  he  was  in  Theban  territory.  There  he  built  his  wooden 
fort,  more  than  a  mile  square,  on  the  left  flank,  as  appears  from  Herodotus' 
description  (ix.  15),  of  his  position  on  the  Asopus,  which  extended  from 
Erythrae  past  Hysiae  into  the  Plataeid.  Agesilaus  in  37G  B.C.  (Xen.  Jftl/. 
V.  4,  47-9,  cf.  Polyaen.  ii.  1,  11)  niade  a  feint  from  Plataea  in  the  direction 
of  Thespiae,  then  doubled  back  on  his  tracks,  and  taking  the  road  to  Erythiae 
got  inside  the  stockade  at  Scolus  before  the  Thebans  came  back  from  their 
other  frontier.  He  then  proceeded  to  ravage  the  country  as  far  as  the  bounds 
of  Tanagraean  territory.  Strabo  (408)  describes  Scolus  as  a  village  of  the 
I'arasopia  under  Cithaeron,  hv<xoUrjTo<i  r67ro<i  kuI  rpay^u^.  Most  explicit 
is  Pausanias  (ix.  4,  4),  who  says  that  if  one  turned  oti"  the  road  from  Plataea 
to  Thebes  just  before  crossing  the  Asopus,  antl  travelled  down  stream  for 
about  40  stades,  one  came  to  the  ruins  of  Scolus.  Since  he  entered  Thebes 
by  the  Electran  gate;  (ix.  8,  7),  he  seems  not  to  have  followed  the  direct  road 
through  the  plain,  which  is  sometimes  impassable,'-  and  was  perhaps  bridge- 
less,  but  to  have  struck  across  onto  the  main  road  to  Thebes  from  Megara, 
which  ])robabIy  coincided  near  Thebes  with  the  road  from  Athens  and 
Eleutherae,  and  was  presumably  the  usual  ilriving  route  between  Plataea  and 


"  Giuii«ly,    The   iojKxjraphy  of    the  battle  of      Jouriial,  xviii,  1898,  pp.  33-59. 
J'lalncn,  1894,   77tt'  great  Persian    War,   1901.  ''^  IjCdkv,  A'orthem  Greece,  l).  \>.  'S24.  Cxvuuily, 

Wooclliouse,    The   Greeks   at   Plalaiai    in  lliis        ToptKjiaphi/,  pp.  24,  50. 
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Thebes. ^'^  Measured  from  the  crossing  of  the  river  on  this  road  Scohis  ought 
to  be  about  where  Leake  placed  it,  near  the  village  of  Darimari/*  and  with 
this  situation  the  other  indications  very  well  agree.  But  if  so,  Scolus  must 
have  lain  close  to  the  point  where  the  roads  from  Athens  by  way  of  Phyle 
and  from  Eleusis  by  way  of  Oenoe  and  Panactum  cross  the  Asopus.  Mar- 
donius  therefore  built  his  fort,  not  (as  Greek  afterthought  fancied,  Hdt.  ix. 
15)  to  be  a  refuge  in  case  of  disaster,  but  to  guard  this  important  point  on 
the  river. 

We  have  next  to  vletermine,  if  possible,  the  sites  of  Erythrae  and 
Hysiae.  The  passages  already  quoted  throw  some  light  on  them.  It  is  clear 
from  Xenophon  that  Erythrae  lay  on  the  road  from  Plataea  or  Thespiae  t(» 
Scolus.  It  is  clear  from  Herodotus  (ix.  15,  19,  25)  that  Erythrae  lay  to  the 
east  of  Hysiae.  Pausanias  here  comes  to  our  assistance  with  some  welcome 
'cross-bearings'  on  Hysiae.  He  says  (ix.  1,  G)  that  when  the  Thebans 
marched  to  surprise  Plataea  in  373  B.  c,  the  Boeotarch  Neocles  o-^a?  aurtVa 
ov  Trjv  evOelav  cltto  joiv  Srj^cjv  rrjv  TreSidSa,  ttjv  Be  iirl  'Ttrta?  ^ye  7r/30<? 
EXeu^epaJi/  re  koX  rri<i  'ATTiKr]<i.  Hysiae  therefore  was  on  the  main  road 
from  Thebes  to  Athens  by  way  of  Eleutherae.  This  is  the  road  by  which 
Pausanias  himself  enters  Boeotia  (ix.  1,  1  and  2,  2).  The  branch  to  Plataea 
probably  diverged  from  it  at  about  the  same  point  as  the  modern  loop  road 
through  Kriekouki.  Pausanias  notes  (ix.  2,  1)  that  the  ruins  of  Hysiae  and 
Erythrae  (in  that  order)  lay  a  little  off  the  direct  Plataea  road,  on  the  right. 
He  appears  to  have  made  a  loop  to  the  right  to  visit  Hysiae,  where  he 
notices  an  unfinished  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  sacred  well.  Probably  he 
kept  on  down  the  Thebes  road  as  far  as  Hysiae,  and  then  back  up  the  lower 
side  of  the  Kriekouki  loop  to  rejoin  the  Plataea  road.  Now  close  under  the 
rocky  base  of  Cithaeron  and  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  Thebes  chauasec 
there  is  an  ancient  site  marked  by  a  great  quantity  of  loose  stones,  traces  of 
buildings,  and  (that  surest  of  tests)  Hellenic  pottery,  and  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  an  old  fortress  on  the  rocks  above.^^  In  view  of  the  references  in 
the  ancient  authorities  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  site  represents 
Hysiae,  as  Leake  suggested.  Other  passages  in  Herodotus  .support  the 
identification — vi.  108,  the  Athenians  tov^  oi  KopivdtoL  eOrjKuv  IWaraievai 
eivai  ovpov<i,  TOVTOV<i  V7r€p^dvT€<i  tov  'AcrcoTrov  avTOv  iwoLrjaavTo  ovpov 
Srj^aioKTi  7r/)09  UXaraiiwi  elvat  kuI  'Taici^,  obviously  the  Asopus  on  the 
north  and  Hysiae  on  the  east  of  the  Plataean  territory.  Leake's  site  would 
make  a  very  natural  frontier  on  the  east — ix.  25,  the  Greeks  move  past 
Hysiae  from  their  first  position  near  Erythrae  to  their  second  position  in  the 
Plataeid.  The  road  from  Erythrae  would  lead  them  a  little  below  Leake's 
site,  or  if  they  kept  to  the  hills  their  natural  point  for  crossing  from  the 
bastions  of  Cithaeron  to  the  ridges  out  towards  the  Asopus  would  be  just 
there.     Thucydides     iii.     24    presents    a    slight    difficulty.     The     fugitive 

"  On  the  Electran  gate  cf.    Frazer's    Fan-  ^^  Leake,   N.    Greece,  ii.   pp.  327,  333.      W. 

sanias,  vol.  v.  p.  36.  Irving  Hunt  in  the  Amer.  Journ.  of  Archac. 

"  Leake,  N.   Greece,  ii.    pp.   330-1.     Kartcn  vi.  1890,  p.  472,  note  39.     Grundy,  Topograph]!, 

ron  Attika,  No.  10.  p.  9,  Gt.  Pcrs.  War,  p.  458  note. 
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]*l;itaeaii.s  turn  out  of  the  road  to  Thebes  and  take  Tr/i-  Trpo?  to  6po<;  (f)epovaav 
6B6i>  e<i  'KpvOpa.'i  Kal  'Taid'i.  l'huey(li(h3S  a})|)ears  to  invert  the  geographical 
order  of  thi'  places,  but  his  form  of  expression  is  not  unnatural  if  we 
remember  that  the  road  was  'the  Erythrae  road'  (cf.  Xen.  /.  c),  and  tliat* 
Hysiae  hiy  a  Httle  off"  it  on  the  Eh-utiierae  road.  His  phrase  may  be 
paralleled  on  a  hundred  guideposts.  For  P]rythrae,  which  is  rather  less 
prominent  in  history  than  Hysiae,  no  better  site  has  been  suggested  than 
Leake's,  wlio  puts  it  at  Katsula,  a  hamlet  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
proposed  Hysiae.  If  this  distance  seems  to  any  to  overstrain  Pausanias' 
words  oXiyov  T?}?  evOeia^;  exTpuTrelaiu,  (which  I  do  not  feel  that  it  does),  it 
may  be  uiged  that  Pausanias  does  not  appear  to  iiave  gone  on  to  Erythrae, 
and  may  well  have  accommodated  his  expression  to  the  nearer  of  tlie  two 
j)laces.  In  a  general  view,  e.y.  a  retrospect  from  Thebes,  it  would  be  the 
conjunction  not  the  separation  of  the  tw<j  villages  that  would  impress  itself 
on  the  memory  (cf.  Euripides,  Bacchae,  748-54). 

Our  topographical  investigation  has  led  us  to  adopt  Leake's  sites  for 
Scolus,  Erythrae,  and  Hysiae.  Dr.  Grundy  has,  I  venture  to  believe,  been 
misled  partly  by  a  prepossession  as  to  the  first  position  of  the  Greek  army, 
and  partly  by  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  ancient  roads  across  Cithaeron. 
To  begin  with  the  latter.  Dr.  Grundy  clearly  distinguishes  and  maiks  on  his 
map  three  passes  :  (1)  the  Eleutherae.  or  so-called  Dryoscephalae,^*"  pass  ; 
(2)  a  pass  about  one  mile  to  the  west  of  it,  wdiich  he  calls  the  Plataea-Athens 
pass ;  (3)  another  pass  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  west  of  the  second, 
and  one  mile  or  less  from  Plataea,  which  he  calls  the  Plataea-Megara  pass. 
Dr.  Grundy's  special  interest  in  Plataea  has  led  him  to  view  these  routes 
primarily  in  relation  to  it.  But  however  prominent  in  history,  Plataea  was 
after  all  but  a  little  town,  which  did  not  determine  the  course  of  the  main 
roads,  or  their  nomenclature.  If  we  would  see  them  in  their  true  bearings 
we  must  start  from  Thebes.  There  were  two  great  highways  from  Thebes 
over  Cithaeron,  although  they  probably  coincided  for  a  short  distance  out  of 
tiie  city.  The  first  was  the  road  to  Eleusis  and  Athens  through  the 
'  Dryoscephalae '  pass.  This  was  the  road  to,  or  from,  or  through,  Eleutherae, 
and  no  other  could  be  .so  described.  The  second  was  the  main  road  to  Megara 
and  the  Peloponnese.  It  ran  probably  a  little  to  the  west  of  Kriekouki,  and 
tjaversed  Dr.  Grundy's  second  pass  to  Vilia,  which  may  be  identified  with  the 
Megarian  village  of  Ereneia,  and  thence  over  Mt.  Karydes  to  Megara.  This 
road  did  not  touch  Attic  territory  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4,  19),  and  had  therefore 
great  political  importance.  There  was  a  branch  from  this  road  to  Plataea 
from  the  northern  exit  of  the  pass,  where  Dr,  Grundy  has  discovered  its 
wheel-ruts.  The  rough  track  through  the  third  pass  can  be  nothing  else 
than  another  branch  used  as  a  short  cut  by  travellers  from  Megara  to  Plataea 
on  foot  or  on  horseback.  Travellers  driving  from  Megara  to  Plataea  would 
take  the  other  branch  from  the  second  pass.     Travellers  driving  from  Thebes 

'•*  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  Eleutherae  to  the  wliole  group  of  passes,  and  Thncydides, 
piiss  has  an}-  exclusive  right  to  the  name  Dryos-  iii.  24,  is  qnite  consistent  with  this  interpreta- 
cephalae.     Herodotus,  ix.  39,  seems  to  apply  it       tion. 
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to  PJataea  would  probably  follow  the  Megara  road  to  a  point  near  Leake's 
Gargaphia,  and  there  find  another  branch  up  to  the  town,  by  which  we  have 
supposed  Pausanias  to  have  journeyed  in  the  reverse  direction.  Doubtless 
there  were  also  cross  routes  between  the  two  (jreat  roads.  The  southern  side 
of  the  Kriekouki  loop  is  an  obvious  one,  and  has  been  already  suggested  for 
Pausanias'  direct  road  to  Plataea  from  the  Eleutherae  pass.  Perhaps  there 
was  another  higher  up  the  mountain  near  the  brow  of  the  ridge,  where  there 
seems  to  be  a  modern  cross  cut.  In  particular  it  was  no  doubt  possible  for  a 
traveller  from  Attica  to  cross  the  frontier  from  the  valley  south  of  Eleutherae 
to  the  Megarian  road  at  Vilia,  and  so  up  to  Plataea.  But  to  treat  this  route 
as  the  ordinary  Plataea-Athens  road  seems  to  me  to  be  a  gratuitous 
perversion.  Whether  Pausanias  at  Plataea  (ix.  2,  3)  means  by  the  road  from 
Megara  the  branch  from  the  second  pass  or  the  short  cut  through  the  third, 
is  unimportant  for  the  general  question.  To  Cleombrotus  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4. 
14),  advancing  presumably  from  Megara,  'the  road  to  Plataea'  was 'naturally 
the  road  by  Vilia  ;  the  particular  branch  is  again  of  little  moment,  but 
Dr.  Grundy  is  probably  right  in  sending  him  through  his  second  pass. 
Xenophon's  words  ttjv  /xlv  ovv  8i'  ^EXevdepcov  686v  ^a^pi'a^  ^X^^  ^AOrjvaiwv 
7T€\Ta(TTa<i  e(f>v\aTTev  6  Se  KXeo'^uyS/JOTO?  ave^atve  Kara  rrjv  eh  HXaTaia.'i 
(pepovaav  give  the  reason,  not  of  Cleombrotus'  choice  of  this  route,  for  he 
could  hardly  have  contemplated  any  other,  but  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
encounter  Chabrias.  Why  Dr.  Grundy  takes  him  almost  to  Eleutherae,  and 
how  he  gets  him  there  without  violating  Attic  territory,  I  cannot  understand. 
So  much  for  the  roads  over  Cithaeron,  which  have  a  not  unimportant  influ- 
ence on  the  campaign,  but  may  be  dismissed  with  this  summary  treatment 
because  no  one  who  has  read  Prof.  Milchhoefer's  authoritative  account^"  of 
the  country  south  of  the  range  requires  much  further  explanation. 

We  come  now  to  the  problem  of  the  first  position  of  the  Greek  army. 
If  we  accept  Leake's  site  for  Erythrae,  and  Herodotus'  statement  (ix.  19) 
that  the  first  position  of  the  Greeks  was  there,  we  have  to  account  for  their 
taking  up  this  somewhat  inconvenient  station.  The  ground  was,  to  be  sure, 
inassailable  for  the  most  part  by  cavalry  (Hdt.  ix.  21) — which  shows  that  the 
army  must  have  been  drawn  up  along  the  top  of  the  rocks  which  overhang 
the  Hysiae-Scolus  road  ^^ — but  water  was  scarce  (Hdt.  ix.  25),  communica- 
tions must  have  been  difficult,  and  supplies  precarious.  Herodotus  unfortu- 
nately gives  no  details  of  the  Greek  movement  from  Eleusis  to  Erythrae.  It 
has  been  generally  assumed  that  it  followed  the  Eleutherae  road.  But  it 
would  be  strange  if  Mardonius  made  no  attempt  to  hold  the  Eleutherae  and 
Vilia  passes.  By  doing  so  he  would  secure  his  own  retirement  from  Attica, 
gain  time  for  Artabazus  to  come  up,  and  force  Pausanias  farther  eastwards, 
that  is  to  say  farther  away  from  his  base  at  the  isthmus.  We  have  already 
seen  that  before  quitting  Attica  he  flung  his  cavalry  into  the  Megarid,  pro- 
bably with  the  object  of  checking  any  advance  by  these  routes,  and  Hero- 

'^  In  the  text  to  Kartcn  von  Attika,  ix.  §  iv,        Rapport.     {Nouv.    arch.    d.   viissiovs   srir.nt.    cl 
especially  pp.  35,  38-40.  liUir.  1892)  i>.  369. 

'8  Leake,  N.  Greece,  ii.  pp.  327-30.  Ha\ivette, 
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dutus'  statcinciit  (ix.  15),  th;vt  j)ait  of  his  iiositioii  lay  in  tlie  Plataeau  terri- 
tory, can  only  mean  that  Lis  right  wing  was  thrown  forward  for  the  defence 
of  tlic  ])assos.  T  wonld  suggest  that  Pausanias  may  have  cont(;nted  himself 
with  a  mere  ikinonstration  on  the  Eleutlicrac  road,  and  marched  with  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  by  Oenoe,  Panactum,  and  the  Portaes  pass,  with  the 
idea  of  turning  the  Persian  left  flank  and  crossing  the  Asopus  at  Scolus. 
Here  lie  was  checked  by  the  stockade,  and  deployed  his  aimy  to  the  left 
along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  ctintinually  extending  his  left  flank  to  the 
westward  as  the  tioops  came  into  line.  By  this  manoeuvre  he  would 
threaten  to  cut  the  enemy's  centre  near  Hysiae,  and  force  him  to  witiidraw 
his  right  wing  and  evacuate  the  roads  over  Cithaeron. 

Jlerodotus  gives  no  precise  indication  ^^  of  the  spot  at  which  the  conflict 
with  the  Persian  cavalry  occurred,  or  in  what  part  of  the  Greek  line  the 
M(!garians  were  stationed.  The  scene  may  possibly  be  laid  at  the  little 
valley  between  Katsula  and  Bubuka,  uj)  which  the  German  map  marks  a 
path.  But  it  is  a  tempting  conjecture  that  the  encounter  was  near  Hysiae,^'' 
and  that  Mardonius  was  covering  with  his  cavalry  on  the  P^Unitherae  road  the 
withdrawal  of  his  right  wing  to  the  Asopus  by  the  Megara  road.  We  may 
perhaps  suppose  that  the  Greek  contingents  held  the  same  relative  stations 
as  afterwards  in  their  second  position  (Hdt.  ix.  28).  If  so,  the  Megavians 
w(!re  presumably  the  last  dejjloyed  troops,  and  thus  temporarily  formed  the 
extreme  left  of  the  army  at  the  moment  of  the  Persian  attack.  The 
[Plataeans  and]  Athenians  would  be  the  next  to  come  up,  and  on  them 
naturally  fell  the  duty  of  relieving  the  Megariaus.  Aristides  rightly  pushed 
forward  his  most  active  corps  [of  hoplites  ?]  and  his  archers  to  the  rescue  as 
soon  as  he  learnt  that  the  Megarians  were  in  distress.  The  main  body  came 
upon  the  scene  later. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Herodotus'  history  that  whereas  he  is  blaukly 
ignorant  of  the  strategic  manoeuvres  of  the  Greek  army,  he  knows  all  the 
details  of  this  skirmisli.  The  reason  has  been  generally  recognized.  The 
hero  of  the  day  was  Olympiodorus,  son  of  Lampon,  and  father  no  doubt  of 
the  more  famous  Lampon,  who  played  a  i)art  in  the  foundation  of  Thurii. 
Herodotus  probably  had  relations  with  the  family,  and  heard  the  story  from 
.some  member  of  it.  It  is  likely  that  it  lost  nothing  in  the  telling,  but  the 
details  may  be  trusted.  Hence  it  is  worth  noting-^  that  the  body  of  Masistius 
is  carried  along  the  Greek  lines  on  a  cart  (ix.  25),  a  touch  which  fits  in  very 
well  with  the  road  close  along  the  front  of  the  army.  The  breastplate  of 
Masistius  is  doubtless  described  from  the  original  in  the  Erechtheum  (Pans.  i. 
27, 1),  and  the  tradition  which  hung  about  it  may  have  contributed  to  the  tale. 

If  our  interpretation  of  the  action  may  be  accepted,  the  importance  of 
the  repulse  of  the  cavalry  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  cleared  the  Hysiae  gap 


'•  The   words    is   'Epu6pas    in    Hilt.   ix.    22  not  too  fur  west  of  Erythrae  if  we  remember 

qualify  TaptSvTup,  not  Tox^fCTti.  how  long  the  Greek  front  must  have  been. 

™  Much   where  Dr.    Grundy  puts  it.       The  '-'  Cf.  W.  I.  Hunt,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Archae. 

words  (1)1  ov  Kari^aivov  ol  "EAAt/ctj  ii  rb  -wtllov  vi.  1890,  ]>,  473. 
(Hdt.  ix.  20)  art'   no  objection,  and   Hysiae  is 
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between  the  bastions  of  Cithaeroii  and  the  hills  to  the  north-west,  and  st> 
opened  the  way  for  the  next  move.  Mardonius  had  been  taken  by  surprise 
and  manoeuvred  out  of  the  Plataeid.  He  fell  back  behind  the  Asopus 
leaving  the  passes  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Pausanias  was  encouraged 
to  continue  his  advance  towards  the  west,  and  attempt  to  carry  out  on  the 
enemy's  right  flank  the  turning  movement  which  had  been  foiled  on  his  left. 
The  credit  of  having  first  seen  the  meaning  of  the  change  of  position  is  due 
to  Dr.  Grundy. 

The  Greek  army  moved  down  past  Hysiae  into  Plataean  territory. 
Herodotus  (ix.  25)  describes  its  new  station  as  TrXrjaiov  rrj^  re  Kpt]vr]<i  rf;? 
Tap'ya(l>cr]<i  xal  rov  T€fiev€o<;  tov  ' A.vhpoKpdreo<i  tov  rjpcoo<;,  hia  6-s(B(iiv  re  ovk 
v-^rfkoiv  Kai  ciireBov  '^^copov.  Hauvette  and  Woodhouse  ^^  seem  to  me  to  be 
right  in  putting  the  shrine  of  Androcrates  at  the  church  of  S.  John  (see  Dr. 
Grundy's  map).  Thucydides  (iii.  24)  says  that  the  fugitives  from  Plataea 
e')((opovv  aOpooi  rijv  e?  ^)}]^a'i  (pepovcrav  oBbv  ev  Se^ia  e)(ovre^  ro  rov 
' AvSpoKpiirov<i  i)pwov,  then  after  proceeding  for  six  or  seven  stades  along  this 
road  they  turned  towards  Erythrae.  The  words  ev  Se^ia  e-)(^ovre<:  ro  rov 
^ AvhpoKpdrovq  -qpwov,  although  grammatically  constructed  with  the  subject 
ol  nXarai?}?,  really  describe  the  road,  which  Thucydides  wishes  to  distinguish 
from  the  other  road  to  Thebes,-'^  which  passed  to  the  right  of  the  shrine.  This 
latter  was,  after  the  first  mile  and  a  half  out  of  Plataea,  simply  the  highway 
from  Megara  to  Thebes.  It  was  probably  the  ordinary  route  for  vehicles,  and 
we  have  already  seen  reason  to  suppose  that  Pausanias  the  traveller  nscd  it. 
The  road  taken  by  the  fugitives  on  the  contrary  was  the  direct  road  over  the 
plain  to  the  Asopus,  and  passed  to  the  left  of  the  chapel  of  Androcrates.  The 
distance  traversed  by  the  Plataeans  is  therefore  immaterial  for  the  position  of 
the  shrine.  What  is  important  is  the  prominence  of  that  position,  which 
made  the  chapel  a  landmark  on  the  riglit  of  the  road.  The  church  of  S.  John 
is  the  most  conspicuous  site  which  can  be  suggested.  Plutarch's  description 
{Arist.  11)  also  to  my  mind  conveys  the  idea  of  a  conspicuous  point  in  a 
general  view  of  the  field. ^* 

For  the  fountain  Gargaphia  there  are  according  to  Dr.  Grundy  two  and 
only  two  possible  sites — either  the  Apotripi  spring  close  under  the  church  of 
S.  John,  or  '  Leake's  Gargaphia,'  a  spring  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
Apotripi.  Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  the  measurements  given  by 
Herodotus,  which  are  obviously  in  round  numbers — 10  stades  or  20  stades,  a 
mile  or  a  couple  of  miles.     There  is  practically  nothing  to  choose  between  the 

"  Hauvette  it«pii)or/ pp.  370-1 .    Woodhouse,  note,  Gt.  Persian  JFrtr,  pp.  496-8)  to  his  f,'roup- 

J.H.S.  xviii.  1898,  pp.  38-40.  iiig  together  Hysiae,    the    temple  of  Demeter,   ' 

-^  Similarly  Pausanias  in  a  passage  already  and  the  chapel  of  Androcrates.     But  it  ought 

quoted  (ix.  1,  6)  is  at  pains  to  distinguish  from  to  be  remembered  that  he  is  preoccupied  with 

the  direct  load  the  still  more  roundabout  route  the  oracle  and  inclined  to  stretch  a  point  in  its 

through  Hysiae.  favour,  and  that  he  is  describing  the  scene  on 

-''  Plutarch    probably   knew    the    ground    at  a  panoramic  scale.     Dr.  Grundy  {Topography, 

least  as  well  as  Herodotus  or  Thucydides.     Ob-  p.  3)  notes  how  the  mass  of  Cithaeron  falsities 

jection  has  been  taken   {e.g.  Leake,  JV.   Greece,  impressions  of  distance  at  Plataea. 
ii.  p.  366;  note  ;  Grundy,    Topography,  p.  35, 
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two  springs  as  regards  distance  from  the  '  Island  '  and  the  j)robable  site  of  the 
Heraeuin.  Piof.  Woodhouse  prefers  Apotripi,  Dr.  Grundy  Leake's  Gargapliia. 
I  agree  with  Leake  and  Dr.  Grundy  for  the  foHowing  reasons.  (1)  Gargaphia 
is  introduced  into  Herodotus'  narrative  as  a  familiar  landmark,  which  needed 
no  de.scri})tion  to  identify  or  locate  it.  But  ApDtripi  is  hidden  away  in  a 
hollow  beside  the  comparatively  little  frequented  road  to  Thespiae,  whereas 
Leake's  spring  must  have  lain  close  not  merely  to  this  road,  but  also  to  the 
main  higiiroad  from  Megara  and  the  Peloponnese  to  Thebes,  and  just  at  the 
probable  junction  of  the  branch  fiom  Plataea.  It  was  in  fact  the  most 
important  meeting-point  oi'  roads  in  the  whole  Plataean  territory,  and 
doubtless  well  known  to  all  wayfarers  in  that  thirsty  land.  (2)  Gargaphia  lay 
near  the  right  of  the  Greek  position  (Hdt.  ix.  49).  But  we  cannot  believe 
tiiat  Pausanias  had  relinquished  his  hold  on  the  Megara  road,  the  main  artery 
of  his  communications.  The  Spartans  must  have  occupied  the  valley  of  Dr. 
Grundy's  stream  A.  4  on  their  right  flank,  and  probably  the  hill  beyond  it  on 
which  stands  the  church  of  S.  Demetrius.  The  enemy's  cavalry,  to  whom  the 
Eleutherae  road  lay  open,  raided  freely  round  the  right  of  the  Greek  line 
(Hdt.  ix.  38-9).  It  would  not  be  ilifficult  for  them,  by  a  combined  attack 
along  the  Megara  road  on  the  Spartan  front  and  a  turning  raid  round  their 
right  flank,  to  get  momentary  possession  of  Leake's  Gargaphia,  whereas  the 
Apotripi  spring  would  be  considerably  harder  to  reach,  and  to  get  away  from, 
without  being  intercepted.  (3)  Leake's  fountain  agrees  much  better  with  the 
distance  (Hdt.  ix.  57)  to  what  I  regard  as  the  probable  site  of  the  temple  of 
Deraeter. 

Wherever  Gargaphia  and  the  chapel  of  Androcrates  be  placed,  it  is 
evident  that  only  the  right  wing  of  the  Greek  army  could  be  near  them. 
The  Greek  line  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  three  miles  long.  Where  was 
the  left  wing  ?  Perhaps  Herodotus'  Athenian  informants  preferred  not  to 
be  too  explicit  about  their  countrymen's  share  in  this  part  of  the  operations. 
After  Prof.  Woodhouse's  analysis  of  the  Athenian  element  in  the  narrative  it 
is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  its  influence  and  character  in  detail.  The 
prominence  of  the  Athenians  in  the  opening  and  closing  encounters  is  paraded 
before  us,  but  between  these  valorous  feats  all  their  best  endeavours  seem  to 
be  frustrated  by  the  cowardice  of  their  allies.  We  are  given  to  understand 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  timidity  of  the  Spartans  that  nothing  came  of  the 
advance,  and  owing  to  their  losing  hold  of  both  the  water  and  the  food  supply 
of  the  army  that  retreat  became  inevitable.  The  retreat  itself  nearly  proved 
di.sastrous  through  the  flight  of  the  Greek  centre  and  the  insubordination  of 
a  Spartan  captain.  The  Athenians  suffered  for  the  sins  of  their  confederates  ! 
Now  anyone  who  has  studied  the  controversial  methods  of  that  amiable 
people  will  easily  divine  that  the  '  tendency  '  underlying  these  chapters  is  an 
attempt  to  shift  tlie  blame  of  the  failure  on  to  other  shoulders,  and  can,  I 
think,  form  some  conception  of  what  probably  happened.  The  general  idea 
of  the  advance  seems  to  have  been  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Asopus  at  the 
crossing  of  the  direct  road  from  Plataea  to  Thebes,  the  road  over  the  plain. 
As  it  had  to  be  carried  out  in  face  of  the  enemy,  the  movement  from  the  flrst 
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position  may  have  been  made  by  brigades.  The  Athenians,  who  formed  tlie 
left  wing,  would  stand  fast  near  Hysiae,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  moved 
from  the  right,  passed  behind  them,  and  occupied  the  plateau  and  hills  to  the 
west  as  far  as  the  McKara  road.  Then  the  centre  would  move  to  the  rid<>e  on 
which  stands  the  church  of  S.  John.  Finally  the  Athenians  would  push 
rapidly  along  the  Thespiae  road  behind  this  screen  of  hills  and  troops  into  the 
plain  of  Plataea,  and  make  a  dash  for  the  ford.  Such  a  manoeuvre  would 
account  for  the  extraordinary  story  of  the  change  of  wings,  worked  up  in 
Hei'odotus'  narrative  (ix.  4G-7)  to  the  glory  of  the  Athenians  and  discredit  of 
the  Spartans.  But  however  the  movement  was  managed,  we  find  the 
Athenians  still  on  the  left  flank  and  to  them  must  have  fallen  the  honour- 
able responsibility  of  leading  the  advance  across  the  river.  Once  across  they 
would  take  the  Persians  on  their  right  Hank  while  the  other  Greeks  assailed 
them  in  front.  What  happened  is  of  course  not  told.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Athenians  had  quailed  before  the  task,  and  instead  of  rushing  the  ford  had 
taken  refuge  from  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  Pyrgos  hill  at  the  western  edge 
of  the  plain,  leaving  a  gap  of  a  mile  of  level  ground  between  them  and  the 
centre.  Pausanias  then  had  to  close  the  gap  by  moving  the  centre  down  into 
the  plain,  and  shifting  the  Lacedaemonians  along  to  the  station  vacated  by  it 
on  the  '  Asopus  ridge  '  (v.  Dr.  Grundy's  map).  This  hypothesis  may  appear 
somewhat  adventurous,  but  it  would  explain  three  facts  which  present  no 
small  difficulty.  First,  the  fact  that  Pausanias  entirely  abandoned  the 
Eleutherae  road  to  the  enemy,  although  he  thereby  risked  the  loss  of  his 
communications  and  the  fate  of  the  whole  army.  Second,  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  centre  appears  to  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Persian  attacks 
on  the  position,  and  to  have  been  harassed,  if  we  may  believe  Herodo- 
tus, to  the  verjTfe  of  demoralization.  Third,  the  fact  that  the  Athenians, 
when  they  start  to  retire  to  the  Island,  begin  by  descending  into  the  phvin 
(Hdt.  ix.  56). 

At  all  events  the  forward  movement  failed  miserably,  leaving  the 
Gi'eeks  in  a  very  critical  situation,  and  the  Athenians,  wlio  led  it,  must  bear 
the  chief  blame  for  the  failure.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  withdraw 
to  a  safe  defensive  position  covering  the  passes  of  Cithaeron.  This  necessity 
must  have  become  obvious  at  once.  The  attempt  to  cross  the  Asopus,  if  it 
was  to  succeed  at  all,  must  have  followed  instantly  on  the  advance,  or  rather 
formed  part  of  it.  The  Persian  counter-attack  on  the  Greek  communications 
surely  cannot  have  been  long  delayed.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  Pausanias 
can  have  stayed  on  in  his  perilous  situation  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  as  the 
ordinary  interpretation  of  Herodotus  demands.  Prof  Woodhouse's  chrono- 
logy of  the  campaign,^^  which  would  limit  the  occupation  of  the  second  position 
to  three  days,  seems  to  be  much  more  probable. 

The  new  position  to  which  the  retreat  was  to  be  directed  is  given  by 
Herodotus  (ix.  51)  as  '  the  Island.'  The  earlier  modern  explorers  boggled  a 
little  about  describing  as  an  island  what  is  really  only  a  peninsula,  but  the 
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Greeks  were  less  pedantic,  c.//.  relopomiesus,  Arctoiiuesus,^''  or  indeed 
rlirrsmiefiiiH.  'I'lie  (Ifscriptioii  in  Henulotiis  is  too  precise  to  leave  iiiucli  room 
for  ditrcri'iicc  of  opinion  as  to  tlie  site,  and  the  i^eneial  identitication  of  tlie 
Ishunl  has  n(;vcr  been  seriously  in  doubt  since  the  topography  was  first 
investigated.  But  wluueas  the  earlier  travellers  fix  their  attention  on  the 
lower  pait  of  the  strip  .so  designated,  Dr.  (hitndy  has  justly  insisted  upon 
the  far  better  defensive  character  of  the  upjjcr  part,  the  ridj^es  at  the  fo(jt  of 
(Mthaeron  as  opposed  to  the  flat  meadow  in  the  Plataean  plain.  Tlii're  can 
be  little  ()oubt  tliat  Dr.  CJrundy  is  right  in  his  contention  that  this  upper 
part  of  the  Island  was  the  jiosition  intended  by  Pausanias  and  his  staff. 
The  earlier  explorers  were  misled  by  tlie  statements  of  Herodotus  (ix.  51) 
that  the  Island  is  ten  stades  from  the  Asopus,  and  in  front  of  the  city  of  the 
Plataeans.  But  the  words  irph  t/}?  llXaTaieoiv  '7r6Xto<;  naturally  mean  not 
north  of  Plataea  but  cast,  the  side  from  which  most  travellers  (especially 
Athenians)  approached  the  city.  The  sentence  7)  8e  earl  aTro  roD  'Aacoirou 
Kul  T.";?  Kptjvrjf:  T/]?  rapya(f)t7]^,  eV  ^  €<TTpaT07re8euouTo  Tore,  BeKa  aTa8iov< 
uTrexovaa  is  more  difficult.  Dr.  Grundy  is  driven  to  suppose  that  by  tlie 
Asopus  is  meant  in  this  passage  the  tributary  stream  which  he  labels  A.  1. 
Prof.  Woodhouse  suggests  that  k'  (20)  has  dropped  out  of  the  text  before 
Kai,  and  if  we  insist  upon  finding  a  topographical  fact  in  the  statement  this 
solution  seems  to  be  the  best.  But  I  suspect  that  the  real  explanation  is 
|)sychological.  The  Lacedaemonians  alone  were  posted  near  the  fount;iin 
Gargaphia  (ix.  49,  oO).  The  rest  of  the  Greek  line  stretched  away  north- 
westwards towards  the  Asopus  (ix.  4!)),  and  the  Athenians  formed  the  extreme 
left.  A  measurement  from  the  Asopus  would  have  suggested,  what  was 
true,  that  the  Athenians  ouglit  to  have  occupied  the  Island.  A  measure- 
ment from  Gargaphia  suggested,  what  was  false,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
ouglit  to  have  done  so.  If,  as  is  fairly  obvious,  Herodotus'  source  for  the.se 
chapters  was  Athenian,  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  eipiivocal  and 
invidious  turn  given  to  the  sentence—'  the  Island  is  distant  from  the  Asopus 
07'  rathrr  from  the  fountaiil  (Jargaphia,  a^  vhich  they  ivcre  then  encamped, 
about  a  mile.' 

For  the  idea  attributcMl  by  Herodotus  to  the  council  of  war,  and  doubt- 
less insidiously  suggested  to  him  by  his  disingenuous  informants,  that  the 
wJwle  Greek  army  was  to  move  to  the  Island,  is  surely  absurd.  So  large  a 
force  could  not  be  crowded  onto  .so  narrow  a  ground,  .ind  the  main  purpose 
of  the  movement,  the  recovery  of  the  pas.ses,  would  -have  been  barcdv  half 
attained.  It  is  significant  that  this  purpo.se  is  represented  in  Hennlotus' 
narrative  as  merely  .se(;ondary— to  re.scue  a  particular  convoy  by  a  .sortie,  as 
It  were,  from  the  Island,  after  that  position  had  been  occupied  !  But  it  is 
clear  from  Herodotus  himself  that  only  the  Athenians  were  to  go  to  the 
Island.  Prof  Woodhoirse  has  pointed  out  that  the  centre,  in  spite  of  the 
Athenian  story  of  its  panic,  took  up  its   proper  station  in  good  order  at  the 

-'•  It  (Iocs  iiotallcct  my  point  that  llie  tcrmin-        -nssos  or  -,,v.w  no  ciiiiiioii  iii  Anatolian   names, 
ation  nf  ll.che  and  similar  wonl.s  may  [.rovc  to       for  the  Cireeks  tcrUiiuly  took  it  for  yiiffos. 
liave  notiiin{5  to   do   witli  fyjaos,  but  to  be  the 
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Heraeuni,  and   that  the   movement  of  the  right  wing  was  directed  to  quite 
another  quarter  of  the  field. 

The  probable  site  of  the  Heraeum  is  marked  by  a  large  tem])]e 
discovered  by  the  American  excavators  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ruins  of 
Plataea.  It  lies  to  the  east  of  the  fortified  north-west  corner  of  the  town, 
which  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Grundy  as  the  citadel  and  original  (or  at 
least  fifth  century)  Plataea.^^  Herodotus  (ix.  52)  says  of  the  Heraeum  to 
Be  irpo  TTJf;  7r6Xto<i  e'crrt  t?}?  HXaraieoiv,  elKoai  araBtov^  diro  Trj<;  Kp7]v'q<i  xr}? 
Vapya(f)ir)^  a'ni")(pv.  The  distance,  twenty  stades,  is  somewhat  exaggerated 
for  a  bee-line  measurement,  but  is  not  far  wrong  if  it  be  taken  as  a  sum  of 
two  reckonings,  (1)  from  Gargaphia  to  the  Mound  on  the  Island  (see  Dr. 
Grundy's  map),  (2)  from  the  Mound  to  the  Heraeum.  The  description  '  in 
front  of  the  city  of  the  Plataeaus  '  is  perfectly  appropriate  if  tt/jo  means 
'oast  of  as  we  have  already  proposed.  Now  the  Greek  centre  took  up  its 
new  station  irpo  tov  Ipov,  '  in  front  of  the  temple,'  and  these  words  again 
naturally  indicate  the  east,  whether  we  think  of  the  general  direction  or  of 
the  orientation  of  the  building.  We  may  suppose  therefore  that  the  forti- 
fications of  Plataea,  which  were  doubtless  still  defensible  although  the  town 
liad  been  burnt  by  Xerxes  (Hdt.  viii.  50),  were  to  cover  the  left  flank  of 
tlie  new  position,  and  the  contingents  vvhich  had  composed  the  centre  were 
now  to  form  the  left  wing,  and  were  drawn  up  between  the  Heraeum  and 
the  Island. 

The  course  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  on  the  right 
must  be  inferred  from  the  spot  on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  that 
depends  on  the  situation  to  be  assigned  to  the  river  Moloeis  and  the  temple 
of  Demeter  Eleusinia,  for  Herodotus'  third  landmark,  'ApyioTrio^;  x^P°^ 
KaXeofievo'i,  gives  us  no  clue.  Dr.  Grundy's  second  suggestion  ''^  for  the  river 
Moloeis,  viz.  the  stream  which  he  calls  A.  6,  seems  much  the  most  probable. 
It  is  the  largest  stream  of  the  neighbourhood  after  the  Asopus  and  Oeroe, 
and  the  most  likely  to  have  had  an  independent  name.  But  there  are  many 
streams,  and  the  really  decisive  point  must  be  the  temple  of  Demeter. 
Dr.  Grundy,  followed  by  Prof.  Woodhouse,  puts  this  temple  at  the  church  of 
S.  Demetrius  on  the  hill  between  his  streams  A.  4  and  A.  5.  Of  course 
modern  names  often  preserve  an  echo  of  ancient,  and  many  a  pagan  deity  has 
become  a  saint.  But  S.  Demetrius  is  a  particularly  common  saint,  e.g.  there 
is  another  (ruined)  church  dedicated  to  him  just  outside  the  wall  of  Plataea,-'' 
and  modern  sites  do  not  always  exactly  correspond  to  ancient  even  when 
tliey  preserve  their  names.  The  church  of  S.  Demetrius  is  only  4i  stades 
from  Gargaphia,  whereas  Herodotus  (ix.  57,  cf.  49,  51,  52)  implies  that  tlie 
temple  of  Demeter  was  about  10  stades  from  the  fountain  (which  is  evidently 
the  starting-point  of  his  measurements).  On  the  other  hand  it  is  fully 
7|  stades  from  the  probable  Moloeis,    whereas   Herodotus  implies  that  the 
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temple  was  ([wxiv  near  the  river.     Now  beside  a  well  a  few  yards  west  of  tlio 
Eleutlierae  road,  ami  elose  under  the  roeky  foot  of  Cithaeron,  two  inseriptions 
hav(>  been  found,  which  relate   to   the  worship  of  Deineter,  and  seem  to  date 
froni  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  U.  C.-'"     They  do  not  of  course  prove 
that  there  was   a  temple  of  Demeter   on   the   exact  spot   where  they   were 
found,  but  the  natural  presumption  is  that  there   was  one  not   far  oft".     This 
presumption    is    confirmed    by    Plutarch's    description    {Ariat.     11)    of    the 
situation  of  the  temple  on  the  field  of  battle — tmv  'Tctlmu  irXrja-Loi'    v-iro   top 
Kidaip(t)va     vaof    eariv    dpxaio'i     ttuvv    At']fiy]Tpo<i   'EXeuanna?    Kal    Kopi;? 
Trpoaayopevofievoii.      evOi)^    ovv   rrapaka^wv    tov   WpKTTeihrjv    ^jyev   eVt    tov 
TOTTOv  eix^vecrrarov  ovra  Trapard^at  (fydkayya  Tre^iKrjv  'nTiroKparovp.kvoL^,  hia 
Ta<i    VTroypeiai;     rov    KiOaLpMuof    d(finr7ra     troiova-a^i     to     Kara\i']yovTa    koX 
(TvyKvpovvTa    tov    irehlov   Trpo?   to  Upov.     There  can   be    no   question   that 
Plutarch  means  the  same  temple  as  Herodotus.     He  describes  it  as  situated 
at  the  edge  of  the  rocky  foot  of  ('ithaeron  near  Hysiae,  that  is  to  say  in  tlie 
very  neighbourhood  to  which  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  points.     If  it 
stood  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  village  of  Kriekouki,  it  would  be  about 
11  stades  from  Gargaphia,  within  2  stades  of  our  supposed  Moloeis,  and  about 
6  stades  from  the  site  already  assigned  to  Hysiae.     This  position   also  well 
accords  with  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Corinthians  and 
other  Greeks  who  came  from   near  the    Heraeum  to   the   assistance   of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  (ix.  GO) — o'l   p.ev   dfx(f)t   KopivOLOv^   eTpdirovro 
hid   tT/i?    vTTCoperjii   Kal   rwv    KokwvMV    rrjv   (fyepovaav   dvco    i6i>    tov    ipov    ttj^ 
A7j/xr]Tpo<; — where  dvca  signifies,  not  that  the  road   went   uphill,  but  that   it 
was  the  uiipcr  road  over  the  ridges  of  Cithaeron,  not  the   lower  road  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope.     The  attack  of  the  Persian  cavalry  with  which  the  day 
opened  (Hdt.  ix.  57)  is  not  inconsistent  with   Plutarch's  description  of  the 
ground,  for  there  is  no  indication  that  it  was  pressed  to  close  quarters.     The 
cavalry  drove  in  Amompharetus,  and  doubtless  harassed  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  their  arrows  (cf.  ix.  49),  but  this  skirmishing  is  probably  magnified  by 
Herodotus'  informants  in  order  to  give  colour  to  the   obviously  apocryphal 
niessaire  from    Pausanias   to   the  Athenians   which   follows  (ix.   GO).     It    is 
significant  that  ths  cavalry  takes  no  part  in  the  actual  battle,  but  reappears 
during  the  Persian  ftight  to  the  stockade  (ix.  G8).     Pausanias  wisely  refuseil 
to  be  drawn  from  his  strong  defensive  position  on  the  rocky  ground  until  the 
Persian  infantry  was  fairly  engaged. 

If  we  have  rightly  identified  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Denieter  and  the 
battle,  certain  important  consequences  result  from  it.  It  is  evident  in  the 
first  place  that  the  Greek  right  wing  reached  its  proper  allotted  station,  and 
was  not  overtaken  by  the  enemy  on  its  march  as  Herodotus  was  given  to 
understand.  The  notion  (Hdt.  ix.  5G)  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  making 
for  the  Island  by  this  roundabout  route  in  order  to  be  secure  against  the 
enemy's  cavalry   is  simply  an   Athenian    misconception   or  rather  misrepre- 
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sentatiou  designed  to  involve  them  too  in  the  biamo  of  not  liaving  carried 
ont  orders.  For  in  the  second  phice  it  becomes  clear  what  was  the  new 
]>osition  which  the  generals  intended  to  occ\ii)y.  The  left  was  to  be  covered 
i)y  the  walls  of  Plataea,  the  right  was  to  rest  npon  Hysiae  or  the  high 
bastions  of  Cithaeron  above  it,  the  centre  was  to  occupy  the  Island,  and 
perhai)s  the  next  ridge  to  the  east  of  it.  It  is  evident  in  tlu^  third  i)lace  that 
tliis  central  station  was  assigned  to  the  Athenians,  and  that  they  alone  of  the 
three  divisions  failed  to  take  uj)  their  post.  What  hindered  them  of  course 
we  are  not  allowed  to  know.  The  excuse  put  forward  in  Herodotus  (ix.  54<) 
— elyov  aTpi/jta<i  cr(f)ea<i  avTov<;  iva  ird-^O'qaav,  eTTtardixevoL  ra  AaKeSaifxovicav 
(f>poi'tjfxaTa  a)9  dWa  ^poveovTOiv  kuI  dXXa  \ey6vT0)v — is  justly  stigmatized 
by  Prof.  Woodhouse  as  transparently  false.  The  most  charitable  explanation 
is  that  they  were  delayed  by  the  slow  procession  (tf  the  old  centre  (new  left 
wing)  across  their  path.  But  it  ill  accords  with  the  precipitate  flight  ascribed 
to  that  body  in  their  own  version  of  the  retreat,  and  their  obvious  anxiety  to 
throw  blame  on  their  allies  suggests  a  more  discreditable  reason.  Perhaps 
we  may  take  a  hint  from  their  recriminations  on  the  LacedaeuKjnians,  and 
infer  that  it  was  fear  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  that  deterred  them,^i  for  the 
Athenians,  if  our  conjecture  as  to  their  starting-point  may  be  accepted,  liad 
to  cross  the  open  plain  north  of  Plataea  to  gain  the  Island.  Finally  the 
tenacity  of  Amompharetus  assumes  a  very  different  character  from  that 
attributed  to  it  in  the  Athenian  tradition.  Prof.  Woodhouse  has  argued 
that  Amompharetus  and  his  comjjany  were  left  behind  to  cover  the  retire- 
ment of  th(!  right  wing.  One  might  go  further  and  suggest  that  the  delay 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  messages  which  passed  between  Pausanias 
and  the  Athenians  (Hdt.  ix.  54-5,  60),  are  best  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Spartan  general  waited  as  long  as  possible  in  order  to  protect  the 
movement  of  his  allies  to  the  Island,  and  that  Amompharetus  was  ordered 
to  hold  the  Megara  road  at  the  valley  north-east  of  Gargaphia  till  the  last 
moment  as  much  in  their  interest  as  in  that  of  the  Spartans  themselves.  If 
so,  the  treatment  of  that  gallant  officer  in  the  Athenian  story  is  peculiarly 
infamous. 

Sunrise  found  the  two  Greek  wings  in  position,  but  separated  by  a  gap 
of  a  mile's  breadth  which  ought  to  have  been  filled  by  the  Athenians,  still 
trailing  across  the  Plataean  plain.  Like  their  own  Amompharetus  the 
Atheniairs  would  seem  to  have  come  to  their  senses  only  when  they  realised 
that  Pausanias  was  in  very  ileed  leaving  them  to  their  fate.  The  Persian 
attack  on  the  Lacedaemonians  must  have  been  develtjped  along  the  two  main 
roads  to  the  passes,  the  attack  on  the  Athenians  along  the  direct  I'oad  from 
Thebes  to  Plataea.  Hence  tiie  centre  at  the  Heraeum,  when  it  goes  to  the 
support  of  the  wings,  splits  into  two  sections,  of  which  tin.'  one  turns  (east- 
wards) along  the  slope  of  (/ithaeron,  the  other  makes  (northwards)  over  the 
plain,  Ti]v   XetoTi'iriiv  toov   ohwv   (Hdt.  ix.    GO).     The  isolation   of   the  three 

"^   If  the  left  wing  was  indeed  ii  coveted  p^st       ulso   have    resented    beiiif?    ordered  out    of   it, 
of  honour  (Hdt.  ix.  26 — 28)  the  Atlieniuns  may        however  liclil}' they  deseiveil  the  degradation. 
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divisions  of  the  enemy,  wliicli  had  lost  all  touch  with  one  anotlier,  was  an 
op]>ortunity  such  as  no  geneial  could  have  neglected.  Mardonius  must  have 
thought  he  had  the  (Jreek  ai'my  at  his  mercy,  and  theoretically  he  ought  to 
liave  won  an  overwhelming  victory.  What  saved  the  day  was  the  steady 
discipline  of  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplitos,  and  the  masterly  judgment  of 
Pausanias  in  timinii  his  charw. 

Mardonius  in  fact  was  unfortunate  in  his  opportunity.  It  brought  about 
what  Pausanias  had  doubtless  hoped  for  when  he  pressed  forward  from  the 
isthmus  over  ( 'ithaeron — a  pitched  battle  on  something  like  e(iual  terms. 
For  the  part  played  by  Artabazus  in  Herodotus'  story  is  hardly  to  be  taken 
as  strictly  historical.  The  dramatic  instinct  of  the  waiter  demands  a  foil  to 
the  infatuation  of  Mardonius  and  finds  it  in  him.  He  is  one  more  impersona- 
tion of  a  stock  character  in  Herodotus'  repertoire.  What  S(jlon  is  to  Croesus, 
Croesus  to  Cyrus,  Artabanus  and  Demaratus  to  Xerxes  (to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  examples),  that  is  Artabazus  to  Mardonius.  Artabazus  and  his 
40,000  men  took  no  part  in  the  battle  (Hdt.  ix.  ()6).  Did  he  ever  effect  his 
junction  with  Mardonius  ?  I  think  it  more  probable  that  he  was  still  several 
marches  in  the  rear,  but  Herodotus  (or  his  informant ^^)  has  construed  his 
absence  into  prudence.  The  victory  of  the  Greeks  is  glorious  enough  without 
exaggerating  the  numbers  of  their  enemy. 

J.  A.  R.  MuNRo. 


^-  Ijiisolt,  Gricch.  Gfsch.   II.'-,  p.  l\'-'>,  untfl,       lelatious  witli  the  family  ol'  Artabazus. 
conjectures    that    Hermlotus    may    have    liad 
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Aristotelis  IIoXiTcia  'Aeiivaiajv.  (^)u;iitiiiii  c'didit  I'\  l!r,Ass.  Pp.  xw+lfil.  Leipzii;  : 
Teiiljiier,  l!)03.      1  in.  SO. 

Aristotelis  Respublica  Atheniensium.  E.lidit  Kkidkricus  G.  KENYt)N.  Pp. 
xiv  +  JGO.  [Supplenieiitum  Aristotelicum  editiiiu  consilio  et  auctoritatct  Acadeiniai.' 
Litteranuii  liegiae  limussicae,  vol.  iii,  pars  ii.]     Berlin:   Reiiner,  1903.     (!  in.  (iO. 

PiT»f.  Blas.s'  fourth  edition  of  the  'Adrjualoiv  IloXtreto  includes  practically  no  new  readings  of 
tilt-  papyrus,  but  it  is  marked  by  a  further  development  of  his  theory  of  metrical  corrc- 
j.p«.ndencei5.  He  has  so  firm  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  tliese  correspondences  (which,  be  it 
observed,  do  not  in  any  way  follow  the  rhythmical  structure  of  the  clauses,  l>ut  must  be 
reckoned  out  with  mucli  toil  and  lal)Our),  that  he  uses  them  as  a  test  for  the  detection  of 
corrnptious  and  the  verification  of  c(mjectures.  Prof.  Blass  has  not  yet  persuaded  any 
l»i-oiiiineiit  scliolar  of  the  soundness  of  his  theory  (as  applied  to  such  a  writer  as  Aristotle, 
whom  it  is  ditficult  to  conceive  as  counting  his  syllables  with  the  elaborate  art  of 
Isucrates)  ;  and  until  he  has  done  so,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  conjectures  which  he  bases 
on  it  will  find  much  acceptance.  The  apparatus  cril'iciis  continues  to  be  very  useful  for  its 
n-conl  of  the  readings  and  conjectures  of  various  editors  and  critics. 

Mr.  Kenyon's  edition  for  the  Berlin  Academy  is  the  result  of  a  fresh  collation  of  the 
|»ai>ynis,  and  aims  at  giving  an  accurate  reproduction  of  it,  with  emendations  only  where 
necessary,  and  with  a  full  statement  in  the  appunitus  criticus  of  all  departures  from  it, 
even  the  smallest.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  work  the  text  does  not  dilfer  much  from 
those  found  in  the  third  editions  of  Blass  and  Kaibel-Wilamowitz  ((f)avfpols  for  ava^lois  in 
c.  6, 3  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  new  reading),  but  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  change 
in  the  mutilated  conclusion  of  tiie  book.  Tiiese  last  si.x:  columns  are  now  so  far  restored 
that  they  can  be  printed  in  chapters  and  sections  like  the  rest  of  the  work,  of  which  they 
now  form  chapters  (j4-6!)  ;  and  except  in  c.  67  (the  upper  part  of  col.  34)  the  sense  is  now 
continuous  and  iutelligilde  throughout,  though  not  all  the  readings  and  restorations  are 
regarded  as  certain.  The  tcatiinonia  (printed  in  full)  have  been  edited  by  Prof.  Wentzel, 
Mr.  Kenyon  adding  some  parallel  passages  from  the  PoUtirs  and  the  historians  ;  and  a  very 
complete  index  rerl/oruhi  has  been  comi)iled  1>y  a  young  lierlin  scholar,  Mr.  Neustadt.  The 
preface  is  mainly  palaeographical. 


The  Mimes  of  Herodas.  Edited  with  introduction,  critical  notes,  commentary,  and 
excursus,  by  J.  Arbutiinot  Nairn.  Pp.  Ixxxviii4- 116.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press, 
1904.     12.S.  6^/. 

A  full  commentary,  critical  and  explanatory,  on  Herodas  has  long  been  needed,  and  has 
now  been  very  adequately  provided  by  Mr.  Nairn.  His  introduction,  in  five  chapters, 
deals  with  (1)  Herodas  and  his  work,  (2)  the  Mime,  (3)  Herodas  and  liis  contemporaries, 
(4)  Evidence  for  the  text,  (5)  Dialect,  Grammar,  and  Metre.  The  textual  notes  give  full 
and  detailed  information  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  papyrus.     The  commentary 
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laces  itll  tlir  (litliriiltiis  luirly,  and  take?  iiitd  account  the  views  of  (.tlici  scholars,  while 
cniitaiiiiipj;  niaiiy  in'W  ami  i.r(.l>al>le  siigL,'L'sti-iiis.  Tlif  illustr;itions  (t'roni  \ases,  w:ill- 
[)  aiiitiiigs,  ami  siiiliitnic-)  aie  ^'.....1  aii'i  t..  tlir  point;  ami  at  tliL- eiul  is  a  facsimile,  in 
tlirt-t'  plates,  of  the  new  fragments  of  the  iiai>yiiis.  publislied  l>y  Mr.  Kenyc^n  in  the  Anhir 
far  rnin/riis/Dr^c/ni));/  in  l!)OI,  hut  not  hitherto  i.hot()i,'rapliically  reproduced.  Altogellu-r 
an  indi'^]iensahle  edition  fur  the  stinhnt  of  ilerodas. 


Die  Fragmente  der  Vorsokratiker  :   ^'riechi.seh  und   deutsdi.      Vnn    Hf.rmaxx 

DiKis.     I'p.  \  +  <;(li'.      Weidniann  :  Merlin,  1!)03.      1.")  ni. 

This  ii.jleetion  (if  all  the  extant  fragments  of  pre-Si.cratie  philosophers,  on  the  same  lines 
as  I'rofessor  Diels'  .separate  edition  of  the  remains  of  Ileraeleitus,  is  intended  U>  .serve  a>  a 
hasis  for  the  instiuction  of  .students  in  Greek  philosophy.  Prof.  Diels'  orij,'inal  ])lan  was 
la  .1  crilii-al  edition,  hut  this  he  was  forced  to  aliandon  for  want  of  adecpiate  etlition.<  i.f 
maiiy  of  the  authors  from  whom  the  material  must  he  drawn,  such  as  (Jalcn,  Clement  «>f 
Ale.vandria,  Plutarch,  etc.  He  has  tlicrefore  lieen  ohli<,'ed  to  content  him.self  witli  provid- 
in<i  a  simple  te.xt,  without  annotation,  hut  witli  a  (ierman  translation  ;  but  even  this  will 
lie  a  very  great  coin cni'-Tue  to  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  entire  remains  of  any  of  the 
early  philosopheis,  and  Jiot  \<>  U-  dejiendcnt  on  the  selections  of  editors.  It  is  needle.«s  ti» 
say  tliat  tlie  work,  within  it-  uwn  limits,  i-  \ery  tlioroii;^'hly  (hme. 


Platons   Dialogue:  Inlialtsdaistellungen   (ly  der  Schriften  des  sjjateren  Alter.s.     Vi.u 
CoNSTANTiN  PtiTi EU.      I'p-  vi  -|- 21!).     Stuttgart  :  Kohlhammer,  1!)03.     4  m.  50. 

In  1896,  Dr.  Ritter  ]uiblished  an  abstract  or  analysis  of  tlie  Lavs  ;  aiul  in  the  present 
v.ilume  he  follows  it  with  a  similar  abstract  of  the  other  works  of  Plato's  old  age, — tlie 
I'ltnitenuhx,  Soji/iitif,  PoUtioin,  Phileljua,  Tiiiiaeus,  and  Critias.  These  (with  the  e.xception, 
]ierhai)9,  of  the  last-nameil  fragnieJit)  are  less  read  than  many  of  the  earlier  works  ;  yet  an 
ac(piaintanie  with  them  is  e.sseutial  for  a  full  knowledge  of  Plato'.s  mind,  and  many  reatlers 
will  lie  grateful  for  this  very  full  and  careful  abst  ract,  whether  as  an  assistance  to  or  a  substitute 
for  a  study  of  the  dilhcult  originals.  Dr.  Eitter  claims — and  apparently  with  truth— that 
he  has  omitted  no  important  thought  or  even  expression  which  occurs  in  the  original ;  yet 
the  whole  goes  into  a  clearly  printed  volume  of  moderate  size,  of  which  fifty  pages  are 
occupied  b}'  a  very  full  index.  In  England  we  have  Jowett's  introductions  and  translations 
to  .serve  the  purpose  of  a  guide  to  Plato's  philo.sophy  ;  but  even  in  this  country  there  nuiy 
be  use  for  the  more  olijective  and  minutely  faithful  work  of  Dr.  liitter.  A  sequel,  deiLing 
with  Plato's  earlier  works,  is  hypothetically  promised. 


Memoria  Graeca  Herculanensis  :  cum  titulorum  Aegypti  papyrorum  codicum  denique 
testimoniis  comparatain  proposuit  GiLiKLMUhi  Cronert.  Pp.  x  +  SlB.  Teuhner: 
Leipzig,  1903. 

This  work,  by  tlie  editor  of  the  forthcoming  revision  of  Passow's  Lexicon,  is  the  fruit  of  a 
visit  to  Naples,  snlisidi.sed  liy  the  P.erlin  Academy.  It  is  a  grammar  of  the  forms  fonnd  in 
papyri  and  inscriptions,  with  the  dates  of  the  various  forms  carefully  noted.  Two  books 
deal  with  orthographical  (and  some  palaeographioal)  questions  ;  two  with  grammatii-al 
(piestions  affecting  the  moditications  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  ;  one  with  nouns  ;  one 
with  verbs  ;  one  with  the  forms  of  certain  words  in  composition  ;  and  one  gives  an 
alphabetical  index  of  verbal  forms.  Altogether  an  indispensable  book  to  editors  of  papyri, 
and  indeed  to  all  who  have  any  interest  in  lexical  question.s.  It  is  provided  with  full 
indices. 
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A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  from  the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  to  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  E.  Sandys.  Pp.  xxiv-f-()72.  Camliridge 
University  Press.     10s.  6r/.  net. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  treat  such  a  book  us  this  adequately  in  a  short  notice.  It  is 
executed  with  characteristic  care  and  thoroughness,  full  of  compact  learning  in  a  readable 
form  ;  and  it  fills  a  place  occupied  by  no  other  work  in  English,  nor,  on  a  similar  scale, 
clsi'where.  It  has  a  number  of  facsimiles  of  MSS.  and  other  illustrations,  and  is  very 
cheap  at  its  price.  The  present  volume  comes  down  to  about  1350  ;  and  Dr.  Sandys 
promises  a  second  volume,  to  deal  with  the  history  of  modern  scholarship. 


Lectures  on  Classical  Subjects.    By  W.  K.  Hardie.    Pp.  x  +  3J8.     Macmillan  : 
London,  1903.     7s.  net. 

Five  of  these  lectures,  on  (1)  the  feeling  for  natiue  in  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  (2)  the 
beliefs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  concerning  a  life  after  death,  (3)  the  supernatural  in 
ancient  poetry  and  story,  (4)  the  Age  of  (Jold,  (5)  the  vein  of  romance  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  deal  with  the  ideas  embodied  in  classical  literature  ;  two, — on  (6)  the 
language  of  poetry,  and  (7)  the  metrical  form  of  poetry, — with  its  form  :  two — on  (8) 
literary  criticism  at  Rome,  (9)  a  sketch  of  the  revival  and  progress  of  classical  studies  in 
Europe — with  its  history  ;  while  the  last  is  on  the  aims  and  methods  of  classical  study. 
Of  these  the  seventh  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  classical  scholarship.  The  rest 
are  mainly  popular,  but  ]iopuhir  in  the  best  sense,  giving  clear,  if  slight,  studies  of  the 
several  topics  by  a  scholar  endowed  with  taste  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  literatures  in 
question. 


The  Makers  of  Hellas  :  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  Ancient 
Greece,  by  E.  E.  G.  With  an  introduction,  notes,  and  conclusion,  by  F.  B.  Jevons. 
Pp.  xxix  +  711.     C.  Griffin  and  Co.  :  London,  1903.     10s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  of  this  work,  who  wished  to  remain  anonymous,  died  before  it  was  quite 
completed,  and  left  it  to  Dr.  Jevons  to  see  through  the  press.  It  is  a  history  of  Greek 
religious  thought,  based,  not  on  mythology  or  archaeology,  but  on  the  literature. 
Preliminary  chapters  on  the  land,  language,  and  people  are  followed  by  an  examination 
successively  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Herodotus,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  The  pre-Platonic  philosophers  are  hardly  touched  at  all,  but  for  the  rest 
tlie  book  is  the  result  of  a  full  study  of  the  great  writers. 


Aristophanis  Comoediae  Undecim  cum  Scholiis  :  Codex  Ravennas  137,  4  A., 
phototypice  editu.s.  Praefatus  t-st  J.  van  Lekuwen,  J.f.  Pp.  xxxviii  +  384. 
Sijihoff:  Ley  den,  1904.     ^'10. 

This  reproduction  of  the  Codex  Ravennas  in  Sijthoff's  well-known  series,  following  close 
upon  the  edition  of  the  Codex  Venetue  l)y  the  Archaeological  Society  of  America  and  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  ])laces  the  principal  authoiities  for  the  text 
and  scholia  of  Aristophanes  l)eyond  the  reach  of  destruction,  and  auikes  them  accessible  lo 
scholars  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world.  The  plates  are  as  good  as  usual,  and  Prof,  van  Leeuwen's 
introduction  deals  fully  with  the  character  of  the  MS.,  and  especially'  with  the  various 
classes  of  transcriptional  errors  found  in  it.  In  date  it  is  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  or 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  superiority  of  the  Venetus  in  respect  of  the 
scholia  is  not  disputed. 
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H.  Schliemann's  Sammlung  Trojanischer  Alterthlimer.     By  Hubert  Schmidt, 
etc.     Pp.  x\  -j-  354.     9  jilates  and  117(i  figures  in  text.     Berlin  :  Reinier,  1902.    20  in. 

This  i.s  the  authorized  oitalogue  raiaonne  of  the  Schliemann  collection  in  Berlin,  as  it 
lias  now  been  rearranj^'ed  in  the  light  of  the  further  discoveries  made  at  Hissarlik  since 
Sclilieinann'.s  death.  The  products  of  Stratum  I  are  kept  apart  :  those  of  II-V  are 
grouped  together,  subject  however  to  distinction  not  only  <«f  the  strata,  but  of  the  three 
successive  periods  of  construction  visible  in  the  remains  of  II  :  VI-VII  go  together  as 
'Mycenaean':  and  VIII-IX  as  Greek  and  Roman.  A  little  comparison  of  objects 
fiom  other  si-tes  is  introduced,— mainly  objects  of  Cyjiriot.'  provenance.  The  comparative 
dates,  which  Crete  would  supply,  are  not  given:  indeed  Ciefan  evidence  seems  to  have 
come  to  light  too  late  to  be  of  use  for  this  catalogue.  The  catalogue  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  email  cuts  ;  and  the  nine  plates  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  spinning-whorls,  now 
arranged  in  series  according  to  tlieir  ornamentation. 


Geschichte  der  Baukunst.  Von  R.  Bohumann  an<l  J.  Nkiwirth.  1  I'.and,  Die 
Baukun.st  des  Altertums.  der  Sassaniden,  und  des  Islam.  Leipzig:  Scemann,  1904. 
8  111.  oO  ;  in  linen,  10  m. 

The  first  volume  of  this  woik  is  by  Prof.  Borniiann  ;  in  the  preface  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  begun  as  a  new  edition  of  Liibke,  though  it  has  now  taken  an  independent  form. 
The  only  2>art  that  strictly  concerns  this  Journal  is  Griechenhind,  i)p.  87-173,  though  of 
course  there  is  much  that  has  Hellenic  relations  in  the  architecture  of  the  east  and  of  Italy. 
On  so  small  a  scale  only  the  Imrest  sketch  is  possible  ;  but,  within  its  limits,  the  acconnt 
is  clear  and  well  up  to  date,  including  recent  discoveries  at  Cno.ssus,  Miletus,  Delos,  etc. 
In  some  cases  brevity  may  be  misleading  ;  for  example,  on  p.  147  the  plan  of  the  Hall  at 
Eleusis  is  given  in  a  form  it  did  not  assume  until  Roman  times  ;  yet  in  the  text  the  only 
comment  is  that  the  portico  of  Philo  was  a  late  addition.  Again,  in  a  popular  work,  it 
may  cause  confusion  to  see  figures  from  the  Parthenon  irieze  drawn  as  part  of  the  frieze  of 
the  Erechtheum.  The  treatment  is  systematic  :  first  come  buildings  of  the  Mycenaean 
age  ;  then  classical  Greece,  the  greater  part  nf  the  s\ydce.  being  assigned  to  the  temjjle, 
and  halls,  civil  buildings,  theatres,  etc.,  being  very  briefly  treated  ;  and  then  the 
Alexandrian  age,  niiiinly  Pergamene,  with  a  .short  account  of  private  houses. 


Die  Archaische  Poros-Architektur  der  Akropolis  zu  Athen.  Herausgegeben 
von  Thkodok  Wikq.vnd  unter  Mitwirkung  von  \V.  Uoerpkeld,  E.  Gillikron,  H. 
ScHRADKR,  0.  Watzinger  «nd  W.  WiLUERc;.  1  Vol.  of  text,  pp.  233,  247  illustra- 
tions ;  1  vol.  of  17  plates.     Cassel  and  Leipsic  :  Fisher  and  Co.,  1904.     GO  m. 

A  searching  and  l>rilliant  examination  of  the  archaic  '  poros-stone '  sculptures  of  the 
Acrop(di.s,  considered  in  relation  to  the  various  buildings  .supposed  to  have  contained  them. 
The  first  and  most  striking  reconstruction  is  that  of  the  '  old  Hecatompedon,'  which  is 
shown  to  have  been  a  temple  in  antia,  with  polychrome  decoration.  The  I'ront  pedimeiital 
group  consisted  of  two  halves,  separated  by  a  tree  .stem  in  the  centre.  In  the  right  half 
was  the  well-known  figure  of  Typhon,  and  in  the  left  half  the  group  of  Heracles  and  the 
Triton.  Hitherto  these  subjects  have  not  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  pedi- 
ment. The  rear  pedimental  group  consisted  of  a  central  figure  of  a  godue.*.';,  presumably 
Athene  ;  an  enthroned  figure  of  Zeus  on  the  left,  turned  towards  the  centre,  and  a  corre- 
sponding figure,  now  entirely  lost,  on  the  right.  Towards  tiie  angles  were  two  lai-ge 
seij>enU,  whose  (onvnhited  tails  filled  the  remainder  of  the  space.  This  primitive  sculpture, 
assigned  approximately  to  the  tinu'  of  Solon,  is  supposed  ti)  have  been  demolished  in  the 
time  of  Peisistratus,  when  the  old   temple   »//  unlis  became  the  nucleus  of  the  hexastylc 
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tuinple,  (if  whicli  tlie  I'c.undatii.us  remain  between  tlie  I'artlieii.ni  ami  tlie  Kreclitlieum. 
One  pediment  edusisted  of  a  L;iL,anti»niacliia  witli  the  well-known  ^.Toup  of  Atlirne  and  a 
fallen  ijiant  in  tlie  centre  of  the  composition. 

Five  smaller  Doric  Imildin-s  (numbered  from  A  to  K)  of  poros-stone  are  also  inferred 
to  have  existed  fiom  the  remains  of  their  varions  entabiatnres.  The  description  of  these 
strnctnres  is  followed  by  an  acconnt  of  the  minor  unassigned  fragments.  The  most  le- 
markable  j^roup  of  these  compose  a  portion  of  a  pedimental  snbject  and  seem  to  represent  a 
small  Doric  lluildin,l,^  with  a  temenos  wall,  the  liranches  of  an  olive  tree,  a  ii.nnre  as  of  a 
priestess  carryini^-  a  burden  on  her  head,  and  a  nude  lieroic  ligure.  The  conjecture  is 
olFei'ed  that  we  lia\e  a  representation  of  the  old  Erechtlieum,  with  the  sacred  (jlive,  and  a 
UiiUTv  of  one  of  the  heroes  connceteil  with  the  temple. 


Die  Sculpturen  des  Vaticanischen  Museums.  V>y  Waltheu  AMKr.tNti.  P.and 
I.  Text  (8vo.)  pp.  x  +  93:).  With  \-2l  ]>lates  (4to.).  Published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Imperial  (Jerinan  Archaeological  Institute.     Perliu  :   Reimer,  1903. 

This  is  the  first  \olume  (text  ami  plates)  of  the  lon,^  looked-for  catalo.^ue  of  the  Vatican 
sciiljitures.  It  deals  with  the  collections  of  tlie  Eraccio  Niiovo,  the  Galleria  Lapidaria,  the 
.Miiseo  Chiaramoiiti,  and  the  Giardino  della  Pi.^na.  The  objects  are  dealt  with  under  their 
otlicial  numbers,  which  follow  in  se([uence  round  the  .galleries.  The  order  is  therefore 
arbitrary  in  respect  of  subject,  style,  or  place  of  discovery,  but  suits  the  convenienci^  of 
visitors  to  the  Museum.  The  history  of  each  object,  so  iar  as  known,  its  material,  restora- 
tions, and  literature  are  very  carefully  given,  and  in  most  instances  an  attempt  is  made  to 
define  the  period.  For  the  first  time,  the  catalon-ue  of  a  large  Museum  of  Sculpture  is 
illustrated  throughout  by  collotype  plates,  showing  every  object.  The  author  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  adopted  the  logical  conseiiuence,  and  to  have  modified  his  verbal 
descriptions,  on  account  of  the  abun<lant  illustrations. 


Die  Eleusinischen  Gottinnen.  Entwickhmg  ihrer  Typeu  in  der  Attischen  Plastik. 
l!y  Max  RuHLAND.  Pp.  xi-f-108.  3  plates  and  8  illustrations.  S  trass  b  u  rg  :  Triibner, 
1901.     5  m. 

The  liook  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  minute  examination  of  the  sculptural  types  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  which  can  be  referred  to  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.c. 
Starting  with  the  great  Eleusinian  relief  of  the  two  goddesses  and  Triptolemus,  the  author 
finds  the  nearest  parallel  (in  the  round)  to  the  Demeter  in  the  statue  at  Cherchel,  published 
not  long  ago  by  Kekule  von  Stradonitz.  To  this  he  assigns  an  Attic  origin  of  about 
4C0  li.c.  The  type  represented  by  a  Demeter  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  which  Overbeck 
had  regarded  as  connected  with  the  Demeter  of  the  relief,  he  takes  to  be  a  later  develop- 
ment in  the  school  of  Ahamenes,  of  about  420  B.C.  in  the  same  way  two  variant  types  of 
Persephone  are  connected  with  the  Persephone  of  the  relief  Further  sections  discuss  a 
fifth  century  throned  Demeter,  a  fourth  century  Demeter  with  a  veil,  a  Persephone  with  a 
mantle,  and  a  Demeter  with  a  mantle.  The  last  section  is  devoted  to  a  lost  group  of  the 
two  goddesses,  the  mother  seated  and  the  daughter  standing,  and  to  the  group  of  Damophon 
of  Messene. 


Catalogue  des  Vases  Peints  du  Musee  National  d'Athenes.  By  M.  Coi.lign- 
uN  and  L.  Couve.  Plates,  with  explanatory  text.  Pp.  22.  52  plates.  Paris  :  A. 
Fontemoing,  1904.     25  f. 

The  appearance  of  an  Atlas  to  accompany  the  Catalogue  of  the   Athens  vases  (see  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  209)  is  a  matter  for  much  .satisfaction.     In  52  photographic  plates,  illustrations  of 
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25()  vnses  are  -ivcn,  and  >|M.,.i,-,l  attention  has  l^-cn  paid  t<.  tlic  loinK  n[  tl.o  vases,  in  ..rd.-r 
to  incln.lc  besides  tlie  ..rdinary  sliapcs  all  tlio.-e  wliicli  an-  ran-  ..r  excepliunal.  Natuially 
this  entails  a  (•(msideral)]e  preponderance  of  the  earlier  labrics.  As  re-aids  tlie  sixtli  and 
lifth  contuiv  vases  photo-rapliy  can  ne\er  l.e  a  very  satisfactory  nie.liimi  lur  reprodnction, 
hut  it  is  .lainied  that  in  view  of  the  complete  desriipiJoiK  -iven  in  the  previous  voIuhh',' 
a  comparatively  rou-h  presentment  of  the  prini'ipal  specimens  will  suirifc.  The  plates 
are  i)recede<l  l.y  a  suni)nary  catalo-ne  nr  r/xum,  o|  their  contents,  -iviii-  dimensions, 
subjects,  and  hiblio-raid.ical  notices  (,f  the  vases.  Tlin>  the  volui,.e  is  intended  to  -ivetl.e 
student  a  -eneral  idea  of  tlie  contents  of  the  cdlecl  irm,  but  not  to  provi.le  detinitivc  publica- 
tions of  the  vase-piiintings. 


Griechische  Vasenmalerei  :  Auswaid  Jieivorra-ender  Vasenbilder.  V,y  A.  Flkt- 
\VAi:.\(ii.i:i<  and  K.  Kkicmicoi.m.  Parts  V  VI.  Witli  20  plates.  Munich  :  !•'. 
J'.ruckmann,  190;3-1!KM.      Kach  40  m.      (See  vn]    xxiii.  p.  209  i. 

The  completionof  theseri(!s  i)roiuised  us  by  Ileiren  Knrtw  aen.^ler  and  iv'eiehhold  has  been 
reached,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  thai  in  view  of  the  favoural)le  support  it  has 
received,  a  second  series  is  now  prouused.  'J'iie  two  parts  under  con.sideration  include 
twenty-three  vases,  all  but  live  of  the  led-fi-ure  ];eriod.  Part  V.  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Dionysiac  subjects,  and  includes  the  famous  AVurzburj,'  Pliineuscup,  the  beautiful  Exekias 
cup  in  Munich,  others  by  Cheli-s  Hieron,  and  Bry-os,  and  the  Duris  psykter  in  the 
Britisli  Museum.  In  Part  VI.  we  have  tlie  Caeretan  Hydria  in  Vienna  witli  the  subject 
of  liusiris,  two  cups  by  Duris,  three  R.  F.  pyxides  in  the  British  Mu.seum  to^'ether  with 
the  magnificent  lebes  from  (iirjrenti  f(Miuerly  in  the  Formaii  collection,  and  the  Pliaon 
Kraterat  Palermo,  with  its  interesting' subject,  which  is  almost  certainly  from  the  hand 
of  Meidias.  Tlie  reproducti(ms  are  fully  up  to  the  mark  of  the  ])revious  numbers,  and 
the  text  as  usual  is  illumined  by  Prof.  Fnrtwaen^deis  acute  criticisms  and  valuable 
sujr'festions. 


Descriptive  Atlas  of  the  Cesnola  Collection  of  Cypriote  Antiquities  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  1^  P.  i.i  Cesnol.v.  Vol. 
III.     Pp.  284,  and  150  plates.     New  Yoik,  ]!)03. 

After  an  interval  of  several  years  the  publication  of  the  l)escrii)tive  Atlas  of  the  Cypriote 
Antiquities  in  the  Cesnola  ( 'ollection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 
has  been  resumed  and  completed  in  the  appeaiance  of  the  third  volume  in  five  parts.  The 
third  volume  deals  with  the  objects  in  -old,  silvei,  bronze,  lead,  rock  crystal,  K'ass, 
Egyptian  jmttery,  alabaster,  ivory,  ))Oue,  seals  and  cylinders,  cngraveil  gems,  and  inscribe<l 
stones.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  present  illustrations  of  the  objects  accompanied 
by  a  text  which  is  purely  descriptive.  The  objects  are  grouped  by  their  nature,  and  not  by 
their  places  of  discovery,  which  are  given  in  the  text  when  known.  The  illustrations  are 
amply  sufficient  for  objects  of  minor  importance,  but  little  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  dis:riniinate  between  the  important  and  the  trivial,  and  to  illustrate  the  former  in 
a  really  adeciuate  fashion.  The  volume  has  been  prepared,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  (Jeneral  Cesnola,  by  MessiB  C.  H.  Gillett  and  J.  If.  Hall. 


Die  Typen  der  Figtlrlichen  Terrakotten.  [Vol.  III.  of  Die  Antiken  Teira- 
cotten.]  ]^y  Dr.  F.  WiNTEH.  -1  Teile.  T.  1,  pp.  cxxx  +  272  ;  T.  2,  pp.  480.  Berlin 
and  Stuttgart.      1903. 

I 'r.  Winter's  monumental  Corpus  of  terracotta  types,  begun  in  1889,  has  now  ajipeared 
and  its  value  to  all  students  uf  the  subject  can   hardly   be  ovei-estimated.     In  addition  to 
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130  pages  of  introduction,  it  contains  about  1500  outline  drawings  of  typical  fiL,aires,  eacli 
carefully  descri])ed  and  collated  with  similar  specimens  and  with  full  museum  and  literary 
references,  while  a  long  list  of  'Additions  and  Corrections'  at  the  end  of  each  volume 
brinies  the  work  almost  up  to  the  date  of  publication. 

The  Introduction,  which  alfords  a  valuable  conspectus  of  the  whole  subject,  yives, 
under  geographical  lieadin^s  and  subheadings  {cjj.  Greece,  Athens,  etc.)  a  short  survey  of 
the  general  characteristics  and  circumstances  of  the  principal  finds,  with  references  to  the 
plates  on  which  the  various  'types'  are  figured.  This  is  followed  by  the  'Corpus  of 
Types,'  volume  i.  containing  those  of  earlier,  volume  ii.  those  of  later  style  ;  in  this  section 
of  his  work  Dr.  Winter  is  solely  guided  by  (juestions  of  style  and  subject.  Volume  i. 
contains  all  primitive  figures,  including  those  painted  in  Mycenaean  and  Geometric  style 
and  Rhodiau  and  Cypriote  specimens  ;  next  the  archaic  types,  divided  into  the  two  main 
grou])s  of  male  and  female,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  seated  and  standing  figures, 
groups,  caricatures,  etc.  In  volume  ii.,  which  deals  with  later  types,  the  same  principles  of 
subdivision  are  followed,  only  that  tlie  subdivisions  are  more  numerous  as  it  is  possible 
also  to  group  the  figures  by  their  attributes  and  actions,  i.e.  female  firjures,  standing  ; 
indefinite  ;  dancing  and  playing  ;  Nike,  female  figures  with  wings,  ^[nle  fiiiure",  seated  ; 
youths ;  crouching  boys ;  Erotes  ;  groups. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  verify  all  references  and  wherever  possi1>le  the 
museum  numbers  are  given,  though,  considering  bow  often  the  latter  change,  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  do  so.  It  is  however  a  further  proof  of  the  care  with  which  the  Corpus 
has  been  compiled. 


Catalogue  of  Terracottas  in  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum.  By  H.  B.  Walters.  4to.  Pp.  469.  With  44  plates.  Printed  by 
order  of  the  Trustees.     1903.     35s. 

This  volume,  the  eighth  of  the  fully  illustrated  catalogues  published  by  the  Department 
during  the  last  ten  years,  makes  the  collection  of  terracotta  statuettes  fijr  the  first  time 
accessible  to  those  who  cannot  study  it  in  the  Museum.  It  includes  everything  exhiliited 
in  the  Terracotta  and  Etruscan  Rooms  with  the  exception  of  the  lamps,  the  moulded  and 
glazed  ware,  and  the  moulds  of  Arretine  va.ses,  in  all  3018  objects,  and  is  profusely 
illustrated,  with  44  plates  (of  which  30  are  collotypes),  and  numerous  woodcuts  in  the 
text. 

The  classification  adopted  is,  in  the  main,  geographical  ;  the  Greek  teiracottas  (with 
the  exception  of  those  from  Cyprus)  are  grouped  under  B  (Archaic)  and  ( '  (Later  Periods) ; 
the  Italian  ones  of  Later  Period  under  L) ;  stamps,  moulds,  and  seals  under  IJ.  All  the 
Cypriote  figures  which,  througliout  a  period  of  (circ.)  800  years,  show  marked  local 
peculiarities,  are  grouped  together  under  A. 

Mr.  Walters  prefaces  his  catalogue  with  a  very  interesting  and  useful  Introduction,  in 
which  lie  deals  with  the  history  of  the  collection,  the  futile  art  in  antiquity,  the  methods 
employed  in  making  the  statuettes,  and  the  diiferent  centres  of  producticms.  The  vexed 
i(uestions  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  figures,  and  the  date  of  the  'Tanagras'  are 
clearly  stated,  with  the  conclusions  now  L;<'nerally  adopted.  The  work  is  completed  by  a 
full  index. 


AusgeTvahlte  Griechische  Terrakotten  im  Anti<|uarium  der  k.  Museum  zu 
Berlin.  By  Dr.  K.  Pkhnick.  llcrausg.  von  der  General vcrwaltung.  Pp.  28.  37  plates. 
Berlin  :  G.  Reimer,  1903.     27  ni.  (bound,  30  m.) 

An  official  publication  of  the  Greek  terracottas  in  the  I'erlin  Museum,  with  the  exception 
of  those  from  Tanagra.  The  specimens  are  mainly  from  Athens,  Megara,  and  Corinth,  but 
the  classification  adopted  is  neither  purely  geographical  nor  strictly  according  to  style. 
Dr.  Pernice's  text  is  confined  to  details  of  height,  dres.s,  gesture,  etc.,  with  special  att<'iitiou 
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1()  all  iicciiiale  dcsi't iptinii   (if  all   cxislin^   traces  di'  colour.      References  are  ,^iven  to  Dr. 
Winter's  '  TypenkalaloL,'.' 

Tlie  collotyjie  process  of  reproduction  has  liecii  eiiiployetl,  us  L!iviiii,'  the  hest  rendei  iiii^' 
of  the  iine\en  and  often  mottled  surface  of  tlic  ItTiacottas,  which  are  kIkwii  five-.sixth.s  f)f 
tlieir  natuial  size. 


Antike  Schnitzereien  aus  Elfenbein  uud  Knoilien  in  plioloyraphischer  Nachhildnn^. 
j;y  II.  (iitAKVKN.  Serie  ].  [Nos.  1  80].  Text,  Hvo.  Pj).  l;{4.  Plates,  f.d.  Hannover": 
Th.  S.hafer,  100.3.     3G  ni. 

Dr.  Oraeven's  new  work  con.sists  of  a  small  volume  of  text  with  one  plate  and  twelve 
woodcuts,  and  an  album  of  eighty  photographs.  It  deals  with  ivory  and  bone  carvings  in 
all  the  princi]ial  Italian  Mu.seums,  excepting  the  Vatiiian,  where  the  forthcoming  publica- 
tion by  Father  Ehrle  (.I»w/w/f//a  lilblioUieca  Vdlicdnn)  \\\M\it  a  further  one  unnecessaiv, 
and  the  new  Capitoline  Museum,  where  permission  to  pliotograph  was  refused. 

The  photographs  are  all  to  scale  ;  the  text  gives  full  dt-taiis  aljout  each  object,  its  jilacc 
of  discovery  and  its  bibliography. 


Festschrift  zu  Otto  Hirschfelds  sechzigstem  Geburtstage.  i5eitrage  zur 
alteu  Geschii'hte  nnd  Griechiscli-lidmischeu  Alteithumskunde.  Pp.  r)13.  1  plate  and 
engraved  portrait.     Berlin  :    Weidniann,  1903.     20  ni. 

This  is  a  collection,  of  the  accustomed  type,  of  brief  e.'^says  by  sixty-three  contributors, 
gathered  together  in  one  volume,  issued  in  honour  of  the  sixtieth  biithday  (March  IG, 
lt)03)  of  Professor  Otto  Hirschfeld.  A  line  etched  portrait  of  that  distinguished  scholar  forms 
tlie  frontispiece.  The  contributions,  first  among  which  is  one  by  the  late  Th.  Momm.sen, 
deal  with  ipiestions  of  history,  epigrai)hy,  papyri,  Poman  law,  pnjvincial  hi.story  and 
antiquities,  religion,  numismatics,  and  architecture.  To  these  must  be  added  a  few  papers 
touihijig  on  literature  and  scholarship. 


Les  Monnaies  antiques  de  I'ltalie.  By  Aiithuk  Samcon.  Tome  I.  Fasc.  I 
(fiTUUUiK).  Pp.  vi  +  84.  With  12o  Cuts  in  the  Text  and  a  Photographic  Plate. 
Paris  :  Bureaux  du  '  Musee,'  1903.     6  f. 

This  is  the  first  instalnient  of  what  pronii.ses  to  be  an  imi)orfant  cnterj)ri.se,  a  corims  of  the 
ancient  coins  of  Italy.  No  attempt  is  t<j  be  made  to  compile  an  exhaustive  list  of  published 
specimens,  but  it  is  hoped  to  include  all  known  varielie.«.  AV'hile  the  geographical  oiderof 
the  districts  is  to  lie  retained,  the  aljihabetical  ;u  rangenient  of  cities  is  to  be  discarded  in  order 
to  secure  greater  clearness  in  the  historical  ex2)laiiati(iiis.  Apjiarently  tlie  ipiestion  of  dies 
is  not  to  receive  much  attention.  Evidence  of  jnarciianix  is,  however,  to  be  carefully 
recorded.  A  s])ecial  feature  is  the  elfort  to  estimate  the  current  commercial  value  of  each 
variety.  The  engravings  in  the  text  are  all  from  the  author's  own  drawing.*.  The  advan- 
tages attiichiug  to  this  are  obvious,  although  the  plan  is  not  without  its  dangers,  e.-specially 
where  obscure  legends  have  to  be  reproduced.  The  classification  of  the  coins  of  Etruria  is 
beset  with  so  many  dillicultie.s,  melrological  and  other,  that  one  iurns  with  keen  antici|)a- 
tiou  to  any  fresh  essay  to  giapple  with  the  problem.  Mr.  Sambon  has  no  startling  theories 
to  iiropniind.  He  frankly  confesses  that,  in  the  meantime,  no  satisfactory  .solution  seems 
possible,  and  he  therefore  contents  himself  with  a  sciber  and  careful  slatement  of  facts. 
The  general  result  is  to  make  it  increasingly  probable  that  a  large  jiroportion  of  the  unin- 
sciibed  coins  were  minted  at  Pojiulonia.  It  becomes  clear  too  that  Head  w;is  light  in 
tli'i'liiiiug  to  accept  Deecke's  theory  as  to  a  chrontilogical  succession  of  the  standards.     The 
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P^uboic  and  the  Corcyreau  (or  I'orsic,  as  Sanilioii  prefers  to  consiilor  it)  were  eniployeil  for 
a  long  time  siinultaneously  within  tlie  limits  of  Etrnria.  Materials  are  given  for  forming  a 
judgment  i)n  the  relation  of  the  Ijron/.e  currency  to  the  coinage  of  Rome.  On  grounds  of 
style  Sambon  rejects  Babelon's  attractive  suggestion  as  to  a  connection  between  Hannibal's 
Italian  campaign  and  the  small  lironze  pieces  that  have  for  types  a  negro's  head  and  an 
elephant. 


Jewish  Coins.  By  Theodore  Reinach.  Translated  liy  Mary  Hill,  with  an  Appendix 
by  G.  F.  Hill.  Pp.  xv  +  77.  With  12  Photographic  Plates,  and  5  cuts  in  the  Text. 
London  :  Lawrence  and  Bullen,  1903.     3s.  Od. 

The  well  known  Munnfiiisj'uivi'i:  of  M.  Theod.  Reinach  is  here  presented  in  a  veiy  attrac- 
tive English  dress.  The  book,  however,  is  more  than  a  translation.  It  is  really  a  now 
edition,  specially  revised  by  tiie  author.  Reinach  now  abandons  his  attribution  to  tlie 
First  Revolt  of  the  familiar  shekels  witli  the  jewelled  cup  and  the  flowering  lily,  and 
assigns  them  once  more  to  the  Maccabaean  period.  He  bases  his  change  of  view  on 
grounds  of  historical  prol)ability  ;  the  difficulties  of  style  and  fa1)ric  are  but  lightly  touched 
(in.  As  a  general  guide  to  Jewish  coins,  especially  in  their  relation  to  Jewish  history,  no 
sketch  could  be  more  luminous  or  more  interesting.  Mr.  Hill's  appendix  deals  with  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  annals  of  coin  forgery.     The  illustrations  are  very  good. 


Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Rehgion.     By  Jane  Ellex  Harrison. 
Pp.  xxii-f674.     Cambridge  University  Press,  1903.     Lis. 

This  book  establishes  from  ritual  evidence  the  importance  of  '  certain  neglected  as])ects  of 
(Jreek  religion.'  The  author  first  seeks  to  show  that  the  familiar  distinction  between 
'Olympian'  and  '  Chthonian '  ritual  was  based  on  a  fundamental  difference  of  intention. 
The  Olympians  received  '  cheerful  tendance '  (dtpmrf la),  the  underworld  powers  were  the 
objects  of  systematic  '  aversion '  {dnoTponr]).  Following  Prof.  Ridgeway,  the  Olympians  are 
regarded  as  the  gods  of  immigiant  conquerors,  the  C'hthonians  as  those  of  the  indigenous 
race.  Hence  depaufla  and  dnoTponT]  represent,  not  complementary  aspects  of  one  primitive 
religion,  but  the  leading  principles  of  two  never  wholly  reconciled  faiths.  Apotropaic 
rites  are  shown  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  Anthesteria,  Thargelia,  and  Thesmophoria, 
but  the  presence  in  the  two  latter  of  equally  primitive  'rites  of  induction'  tells  against  the 
autlior's  theory,  which  seems  indeed  to  invert  the  natural  se(|uence  of  ideas.  For  unless 
early  man  conceived  of  the  unseen  potencies  enveloping  him  as  evil  i>er  se,  and  not  till 
later  as  'good  to  me  or  bad  to  me,'  avoidance  pure  and  simple  cannot  have  been  his  sole 
method  of  dealing  with  them.  Again,  the  distinction  so  sharply  drawn  between  Achaean 
and  Pelasgian  religion  should  surely  not  be  based  on  Homeric  evidence.  Homer's  Achaeans 
are  after  all  not  Prof.  Ridgeway's,  nor  can  we  be  certain  how  far  the  religion  of  the  Northern 
invaders,  at  its  entry  into  Oreece,  differed  from  its  Epic  afterglow.  Three  chapteis  on  the 
evolution  of  divinities,  while  admirably  illuminating  dark  corners  of  demonology,  do  not 
bridge  tlie  gulf  lietween  it  and  theology.  One  great  factor  in  the  making  of  a  god  seems 
left  out  of  sight,  viz.  the  savage  conception  of  the  physical  solidarity  of  kinship,  inherited 
or  sacramentally  acquired.  With  tbe  advent  of  Dionysus,  wliose  worship  is  taken  as  a 
revivifying  graft  on  the  Pelasgian  stock,  the  author  reaches  firmer  ground,  and  the  book  its 
best  chapter.  The  four  concluding  chapters  form  a  brilliant  and  sympathetic  study  of 
Orphism,  regarded  as  the  raising  of  the  ancient  faith  of  Greece  to  its  highest  spiritual 
expression  by  the  genius  of  a  great  reformer.  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray's  Critical  Appendix  on 
the  Orphic  Taljlets  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  tliis  part  of  the  work.  In  illustrating  her 
arguments,  Miss  Harri.son  has  throughout  nmde  effective  use  of  her  profound  kiKJwIedge 
of  vase-paintings. 
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Cilicia.     I'y  Fuanz  X.Schai-fku.     [14lRt  Er<,Mnzimgsli  ;ft  z\i  Pctermanns  Mitteiluiif,'(n.] 
Pj).  110.     2  iii;i])s,  .")  fii^aires.     Gotha  :  Pcrtlus,  V.Wi.      12  in. 

Dr.  SchaUVr's  cxploiatinii  df  Ciliiia  duiiii-^  tin-  years  li)0O  ami  1901  was  made  mainly  in 
llic  interests  nf  tlie  natnral  sciences,  especially  Kt'"'I"'gy-  I'Ht  he  did  not  ne;4lect  arcliaec- 
logy  altogether,  ami  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Jahrenhifie  of  the  Vienna  Arch.  Inst,  on 
the  route  Uiken  by  Gyrus'  general  Menon  across  Taurus.  The  sul)stance  of  tliis  he  now 
includes  in  his  general  account  of  the  whole  region,  and  notices  briefly  other  (iiiestions  of 
ancient  history  and  topography,  e.ij.  the  situation  of  Mallus  and  Mopsukrene  ;  the  former 
navigability  of  the  Cydnus  ;  and  the  ])asses  acro.ss  Tauru.s.  He  describes  with  .come 
fulness  the  ruins  of  Tarsus,  Anazarba,  Elaeousa-Sebaste  and  Olba,  and  meuti«ins  in  passing 
many  miniu-  monuments  of  the  Greek,  Koman,  and  Lesser  Armenian  periods. 


Orientis  Graeci  Inscriptiones  Selectae.  Supplementum  Sylloges  Inscriptionum 
Graecarum  edidit  Wilhelmus  Dittenijercjlr.  Vol.  I.  P]).  viii.+(;:)8.  Leipzig: 
Hirzel,  1!)03.     18  m. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  indispensalde  S;/llof/e,  the  author  promi.sed  a 
supplement  containing  a  selection  of  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  East.  The  first  Aolunie  of 
this  Supplement  now  ajjpears,  two  years  only  after  the  completion  of  the  Si/lloi/e.  The 
book  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan  ;  the  inscriptions  themselves  are  not  provided  with 
descriptive  titles,  but  reference  is  facilitated  by  headlines  giving  .somewhat  more  detailed 
information.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  high  fjuality  of  the  work,  or  to  point 
out  how  convenient  to  the  historian  is  the  inclusion  in  one  volume  of  new  critical  editions 
of  monuments  like  the  Canopus  Decree,  the  Uosetta  Stone,  the  Aduie  inscrijjtion,  the  Ilian 
law  concerning  tyrants,  the  Smyrna-Magnesia  treaty,  the  dispute  between  Mytilene  and 
Pitane,  the  Nemrud-Dagh  inscriptions.  The  434  in-siriptions  are  classified  under  the 
following  heads  :  (1)  Regna  Alexandri,  Antigoni,  Demetrii,  Lysimachi  ;  (2)  Regnum 
Lagidarum  ;  (3)  Nubia  et  Aethiopia  ;  (4)  Regnum  Seleucidarum  ;  (5)  Regnum  Attalid- 
arum  ;  (6)  Regna  Asiana  Minora  (Bithynia,  Galatia,  Iu<laea,  etc.)  ;  (7)  Regna  Ar.sacidarum 
et  Sasanidarum.  The  largest  numbers  naturally  fall  to  the  Ptolemie.s  (183),  Seleucids  (53) 
and  Attalids  (7G).  Recently  published  inscriptions  of  importance  are  reserved  for 
Vol.  II.,  which  is  to  contain  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Roman  provinces,  down  to  the 
time  of  Justinian,  and  Indices. 


Inscriptiones  Graecae  consUio  et  auctor.  Acad.  Litt.  Reg.  Boruss.  editae. 
Vol.  XII.  Inscriptiones  Insularum  Maris  Aegaei  praeter  Delum.  Fascic.  V.  Pars 
Prior.  Inscriptiones  Cycladum  jjraeter  Tenuin.  Ed.  by  V.  IIiLLER  DE  G.vertiungex. 
Pp.  V.  +  227.     Berlin  :  Reimer,  1903.     24  m. 

The  present  ])art  of  the  Corpus  of  Greek  Inscriptions  contains  797  inscriptions,  of  los, 
Sicinos,  Naxos,  Paros,  Oliaros,  Siphnos,  Seriphos,  Gythnos,  Ceos,  Gyaros,  Syros,  and 
Andros.  Among  the  new  or  recently  publislied  inscriptions  are  :  No.  109,  treaty  between 
the  Parians  and  Tlnusians,  c.  411  B.C.  ;  No.  114,  decree  in  honour  of  Cephisophon  for 
services  rendered  to  Paros  and  Thasos  ;  No.  444,  the  Parian  Chronicle,  with  the  new 
fragment  ;  No.  445,  the  Archilochus  inscription  ;  No.  480,  the  Siphnian  version  of  the 
Athenian  fifth  century  decree  regulating  the  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  of  tlie  allies  ; 
No.  481,  Siphnian  decree  in  honour  of  Perigenes,  admiral  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  who  was 
in  the  Aegean  in  217   n.c,  after  the  battle  of  Raphia. 
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Achtung   und    Verbannung   im   griechischen    Recht.      Von   Paul    U.stkkt. 
Iniiuj^iiriil-Dissertatioii,  Zuiicli.      P]!-  viii  +  1"^-     lleilin  :   WeidmiUiii,  1!)03.     Gin. 

This  woik  is  divided  into  two  |iaits.  Tlic  fust  deals  with  outhiwry,  tlio.  second  witli 
banishment.  Tin;  method  I'ollowed  is  tliat  oC  collcetiiiL;  tVom  literature  and  inscriptions 
instances  in  whicli  outlawry  and  lianishment  are  tlireateiied  as  ])enaltics  for  particular 
crimes,  and  in  wliich  these  [)unishmcnts  are  recorded  as  having  been  inflicted  u])on  ])articular 
persons.  In  Part  I  cases  of  outlawry  piononnced  as  penalty  for  offences  in  Attica  arc  first 
brought  together,  after  that  similar  penalties  threatened  in  jilaces  outside  Attica.  Thus 
tlie  law  of  the  Hypociiemidian  Fjocrians  relating  to  a  c(dony  at  Naupactos  threatens 
outlawry  as  the  penalty  for  attempted  repeal.  Hpecitic  cases  follow,  within  or  without 
Attica,  in  which  the  penalty  of  outlawry  was  actually  indicted.  Finally  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  these  instances.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  variety  of  words— /in/ioy,  (iywyi/ioy, 
iroXe^ios,  eKo-irnvSos — are  used  of  the  outlaw,  but  that  the  fust  cxju'cssion  is  old  and  falls 
into  disuse  at  Athens  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Outlawry  is  a  punishment 
inflicted  particularly  for  offences  against  the  community  as  a  whole.  An  appendix  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  difference  between  (Wi^ln  =  cupl/ix  i/inti initio  and  arifiia  = 
outlawry.  Part  II  deals  with  banishment,  first  as  the  result  of  a  judicial  sentence, 
secondly  as  coming  into  effect  /"^wo  imr.  Then  fcdlow  cases  of  banishment  for  ])olitical 
reasons,  whether  pronounced  by  the  banished  ])ersoiis'  own  government  (cf.  the  banishment 
of  Alcibiades  and  Xenophon),  or  enforced  by  a  foreign  power,  e.(f.  the  banishment  of  the 
Messenians  by  the  Spartans  455  is.c.  An  interesting  Exciimas  discusses  cases  of  banish- 
ment in  the  First  and  Second  Athenian  Confederacies.  The  treatment  of  banishment  in 
tlie  latter  Confedeiacy  is  very  useful,  though  the  author  does  not  altogether  avoid  the  error 
of  drawing  too  wide  conclusions  from  very  scanty  evidence.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
is  occupied  with  the  attitude,  favourable  or  otherwise,  assumed  by  foreign  states  to  tho.se 
banished  for  political  reasons,  and  with  an  examination  of  the  various  amnesties  recorded 
in  Greek  history.     The  work  is  well  arranged  and  admiralily  indexed. 


Griechische  Geschichte.  Bis  zur  Schlacht  beiChaeroneia.  Von  Dr.  Qeoik;  Busolt. 
Band  III.  Teil  i.  Der  Pcloponnesische  Krieg.  Pp.  xxx\ .  +  104D.  Ilandbiicher 
der  alten  Geschichte.     II.  Serie.     Gotha  :   F.  A.  Perthes,  1904.      IS  m. 

In  this  massive  volume  the  author  tells  in  continuous  narrative  the  whole  stoi-y  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Taking  into  account  the  size  of  its  page,  the  book  is  rather  longer 
than  the  two  and  a  half  volumes  whiih  Grote  devoted  to  the  .same  sul)ject.  Nor  does  it 
deal  at  all  with  Literature  and  Art,  or  sjieculate  on  Weltanschauung.  It  is  a  detailed 
record  of  events,  concise,  weighty,  and  severe.  As  the  fullest  modern  commentary  on 
Thiicy<lides,  it  ought  to  be  in  tlie  hands  of  all  who  deal  with  him.  ](J7  ]>ages  are  devote<l 
to  Sources,  and  the  modern  literature  on  tlu!  subject  is  ade([uately  noticed,  and,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  German  work,  w(dl  digested.  IMaiiy  interesting  pages  are  devoted  to  financial 
matters,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  forces  engaged  on  either  side.  Proportion  is  well 
maintained,  and  the  judgment'^  gixcn  are  lair  an  I  reasonable  There  are  no  maps  and 
plans.  The  absence  of  an  Index,  which  will  presumably  come  at  the  end  of  the  whole 
work,  is  rendered  less  .serious  by  a  full  tnlde  of  contenfs,  and  a  stiicily  chronohigical 
arrangement  of  subject  matter. 
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Griechische    Geschichte.     V"ii   Ji  i-us    JJkloch.     Dritter  Band.     JJie    Uricclii.sclK- 

\V'cltliL'H>cliart.      IJi.-lc    AlileiluiiL:.      ['[>.  \\v.  -{- liJ'A.      Stras-luiiL;  :     K.     .1.    Triiliin-i-, 

1901.    ;)  111. 

fn  tliis  volume  the  aufliur  carries  his  history  from  Aluxander's  entry  into  Ekbatjina  in 
:{I5()  i!.i  .  ti)  till-  iKUii'  lietweeii  I'liilip  and  the  Aetolian  Li;a^Me  in  217  i'..c.  An  introilin- 
tio:i  ileals  uitii  till-  old  ([Ue.-tioii  whethei  the  .Maee<loiiians  Were  ( Jreeks,  and  answers  it 
vigoii,ii-ly  in  the  aliirinalise  .Scpaiati;  ehaiiters  are  devoted  to  the  develoimieiit  oi' 
indiisuv,  to  the  ;^'ene:al  (iniditidii-  i>['  .-nciety,  to  literature  and  art,  to  Wissen.scliaft,  to 
WeitansL-hauun^'.  As  inij^ht  be  e.vpecled  I'runi  the  author  (^1'  the  lievolkeruii;^  der  (iriech- 
isch-roiriiselien  Welt,  pai^es  of  interest  are  devoted  tu  statistics  of  populaticjn,  and  the  new 
evidence  furnished  by  jiapyri  is  used  on  this  and  other  (piestions.  The  rest  of  the  bijok  is 
concerned  with  the  L;eneial  aspects  of  constitutional  chan-^es  and  the  [general  march  of  events. 
It  does  not  attemjit  to  ^'ive  detail.*,  but,  like  the  volumes  that  preceded  it,  is  the  impression 
of  a  peiiod  foruicd  by  a  thoughtful  ami  original  mind.  The  second  ])art  of  the  third 
volume  is  annnuuced  as  already  in  the  press,  and  to  be  |jubli-<lu;<l  at  Kaster.  It  will 
apparently  carry  the  History  iin  fuitliri  in  puint  of  date  than  tlie  present  volume,  but  will 
discuss  sources,  aiiil  deal  in  greater  detail  with  special  ihrouolo^ical  and  constitutional 
points.  It  will  also  contain  an  index  lo  both  I'arts,  and  maps.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
some  competent  Eiigli.-h  sclndar  will  at  once  j^et  Dr.  Beloch's  permission  to  take  in  hand 
the  translation  of  lioth  j)art.s.  The  fact  that  all  specialists  now  read  (Jerman  slnmld  not 
mean,  as  it  unfortunately  does,  that  hardly  any  iiermaii  works  are  translate<i,  and 
that  the  general  puliiic  of  Kn^lish  students  and  Kn;^lish  scho<i| masters  is  broui^ht  less 
directly  into  touch  with  modern  (Jerman  thoui^ht  than  it  ever  was. 


Probleme  aus  der  Griechischen  Kriegsgeschichte.     15y  Dr.  (Ilstav   Holofk. 
I'p.  viii+lll.     15eiiiu  :   E.  Hberiii;,',  ll»0;{.     -i  m.  80. 

'J'his  bo(dc  is  a  vi^'onnis  criticism  uf  ,1.  Kumiayei's  Antike  Schlachtfelder  in  (Iriecheiilaiid, 
noticed  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal.  A  general  introduction  on  the  method  of 
ancient  military  history,  and  Kromayer's  treatment  of  his  sources,  especially  I'olybius,  i.s 
followed  by  a  chapter  on  Epaminondas'  strategy,  and  another  on  his  tactics.  Having  in 
these  chapters  challenged  Kromayer's  atM-ount  of  the  Battle  of  Mantinea  (B.C.  302),  Rololf 
devotes  only  six  pages  to  Cliaeronea  (n.c.  '.V.]H  .,  not  .i;oing  into  detail  over  what  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  Kiomayers  work,  his  leeonstruction  of  the  chroiKdogy  of  the 
campaign.  The  camjjaign  of  Sellasia  (u.f.  221)  he  discusses  at  length,  and  ends  the  book 
with  a  chapter  on  the  P.atlle  of  Mantinea  (li.c.  207).  The  whole  book  is  frankly  an 
attack  on  Kromayer,  and  to  a  laiLje  extent  a  defence  of  Delbriicks  view.«,  as  pre.'^ented  in 
his  Kriegskunst.  Students  of  I'olybius  will  lind  it  valuable  to  read  Kromayer  and  Hololf 
side  by  side,  even  if  they  are  not  immediately  concerned  with  the  particular  battles 
discussed. 


Cyrus.  Enlsteliung  und  Hlute  der  altorientulisehen  Kulturwelt.  I'.y  Ernk.st  I.indi.. 
Weltgeschichte  in  Karakterbildern  hrsu.  v.  V.  Kampers,  etc'.  Erste  Abteilung. 
1*1).  121.      Kirchheim  :   .Munchen,  rJ03.      4  m. 

The  lii~t  title  of  this  book  is  misleading.  It  is  nut  in  any  sense  a  monoL;ia[i]i  <in  C'yriis. 
Indeed  there  are  only  al'out  two  pages  directly  concerned  with  him.  The  b.Hik  only 
ju.stilies  itself  in  regard  to  its  second  title  :  it  is  an  accnunt  of  the  ancient  civilisaticuis  «if 
the  Ivisf,  wiitt'  II  from  the  I'opular  jHiint  <>[  view,  but,  .so  far  as  c;in  be  judged,  snuiul  and 
au  coiiraiit  Tie  le  are  ;»^  exi'i'lleul  iilu-tral  inns,  .'>  pages  of  chronological  taldes,  and  a 
well  engraved  map  -A'  Mes.i]„it.inii  i  and  lv_'y|il. 


U.S.     vol..  wiv. 
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Herodot    und    sein    Geschichtswerk.       Vimi    A.    Hock.      Pp.    144.      1    Plate. 
Giitersloh  :  Bertelsniaun,  19('4. 

A  vulume  of  Hoffmann's  Gyiunasial-Bibliotliek,  coutainiuL;  an  intioduction  on  lii-storical 
writing  before  Herodotus,  life  of  Herodotu.'^,  account  of  liis  travels,  analysis  of  his 
work,  etc. 


Tiie  fcillowing  books  have  also  been  received  :  — 

Die  Schrift  der  Mykener.  Eine  Untersuclumg  uber  System  und  Lautwert  der  von 
A.  J.  Evans  enttleckten  vorpluinizi.sclien  Schriftzeiclien.  Von  H.  Kluge.  Pp.  viii-t- 
110.     4  Schrifttafelu  u.  80  Abbildungen.     Cutlien  :  Schulze,  1897. 

Euripides  der  Dichter  der  griechischen  Aufklarung.  Von  W.  Nestle.  Pp. 
xiii  +  59.1.     1  PI.    Stuttgart  :  Kolilhammer,  1901. 

Recent  Excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum,  1898-1904.  A  Handbook.  I'.y 
E.  Buhton-Prown.  With  Preface  by  Conim.  Poni.  Pp.  xvi  +  210.  Hlu.strations  and 
Plans.     London  :  Murray,  1904. 

Das  Floss  der  Odyssee,  sein  Ban  und  sein  phoinikischer  Ursi)rung  von  E.  Ashmann. 
P]i.  31,  4  cuts.     Berlin  :  Weidniann,  1904.     00  pf. 

Didymes :  Fouilles  de  1895  et  1896.  Par  E.  Pontuemoli  et  B.  Haussoullieh.  Pp. 
viii  +  185.     20  Plates  and  63  cuts.     Paris  :  Leroux,  1903.     75  fr. 

Greek  Sculpture,  its  spirit  and  principles.  P>y  E.  von  Mach.  Pj).  xviii  +  357. 
40  Plates,  32  full-iiai;e  illustrations.     Boston,  U.S.A.  :  Ginn,  1903.     15s.  net. 

The  Homeric  Hymns  ed.  with  preface,  appar;,tus  criticus,  notes,  and  appendices,  by 
T.  W.  Allen  and  E.  E.  Sikes.  Pp.  Ixxviii  +  330.  London  :  Macmillan,  1904. 
1  Os.  6d. 

Histoire  de  I'Art  dans  I'Antiquit^.  Par  G.  Perrot  et  Ch.  Chipiez.  Tome  VIII. 
LaGrece  Archaique.  La  Sculpture.  Par  G.  Perrot.  Pp.  xv  +  756.  15  Plates,  352 
cuts  in  text,  11  culs-de-lampe.     Paris  :   Hacliette,  1904. 
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In  my  last  article  I  tried  to  show  that  there  is  no  adequate  evidence 
tor  the  statement  that  the  CSreek  frequently  jumped  fifty  feet  or  more,  and 
still  less  for  the  theories  of  a  '  tiiple  jump  '  or  a  '  hop,  skip,  and  jump,' 
which  have  been  suggested  simply  to  explain  such  a  record.  Other  mis- 
conceptions arc  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  old  idea,  that  the  rods  whicli  so 
fretpiently  occur  in  vase-paintings  of  the  palaestra  are  jumping-])oles,  lias 
been  long  since  abandonetl,  and  they  are  now  recognised  as  akontia,  or 
possibly  measuring  rods  {Kav6ve<;).  On  a  black-figured  kelebe  in  the  Britisli 
Museum  ^  (Fig.  1),  we  see  a  bearded  athlete  carefully  laying  down  lodsas  if  to 
measure  a  jump,  while  another  with  rods  in  his  hands  watches  him.  The  other 
figures  are  a  diskobolos,  akontistes,  and  flute-player.  Jf  we  can  connect  the 
kneeling  figure  with  the  jump,  we  have  a  typical  Pentathlon  scene,  but  as  the 
akontion  is  frequently  represented  as  a  plain  rod  without  a  point,  the  precise 
object  of  these  rods  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine.  They  may  be 
akontia,  or  they  may  be  measuring  rods,  and  possibly  they  served  for  both 
purposes;  at  all  events  no  one  now  regards  them  as  jumping-poles. 

But  it  is  still  sometimes  stated  that  the  Greeks  used  a  springboard. 
That  the  springboard  (ireTavpov)  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  was  used  by 
acrobats,  is  shown  by  the  literary  evidence  and  by  the  monuments,-  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  it  was  used  by  athletes  either 
in  practice  or  in  competition.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  saying  tha^.  the  Greeks 
jumped  from  a  height.  French  and  German  writers,  following  Dr.  Krause,^ 
tell  us  that  the  Greeks  practised  the  various  forms  of  jump  known  to  the 
modern  gymnasium,  the  high  jump,  the  long  jump,  and  the  deep  jump.  But 
beyond  Dr.  Krause's  authority  the  evidence  in  literature  and  art  for  any  form 
of  jump  except  the  long  jump  is  practically  non-existent.  We  have  a  single 
passage  from  Seneca,  who  speaks  of '  saltus  vel  ille  qui  corpus  in  altum  Icvat 
vel  ille  qui  in  longum  nnttit  vel  ille,  ut  ita  dicam,  saliaris  aut  ut  con- 
tumeliosius  dicam,  fullonius.' ^  Such  a  statement  is  no  evidence  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  Greeks,  and  even  if  it  were,  there  is  no  ground  for  explaining 


'  B.  M.   Voftcs,  R.  361.  r.    Iiif^hiianii,    J/iw.      (^hivs.    cxxxii.    from 

-   I'.    Kravise,    Gyvinasiik    dcr  Hell.    ji.  325,  Chiiisi  wall-iiainting. 
II.  3.     For  a  reiireseiitation  of  tlic  spiinj^Iioanl  ^  (>p.  cit.  385.  ••  Siii.  rp.  xv. 
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tlic  '  saltus  saliaiis  '  as  a  ileep  jiiiii]).  The  expression  would  be  mere  appro- 
priate to  an  exercise  sucli  as  skippini;,  liop])ing,  or  jumping  up  and  down  in 
tlie  same  place,  after  the  manner  of  a  fuller  treading  clothes,  an  exercise 
actually  described  by  Lucian,  and  well  known  in  oru-  own  physical  tirili/"' 
M.  de  Ttithler,''  indeed,  enumerates  a  number  of  vase-paintings  as  representing 
either  the  high  jump  or  the  deep  jumj).  These  will  be  discussed  later ;"  for 
the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  most  of  them  undoubteilly  represent 
the  long  jump,  a  few  possibly  represent  the  high  jump,  none  can  possibly 
rejircsent   the  deep  jump.     On   the    (jther   hand,    we   know    that    the    long 


Fic.   1.  — 15.   F.   Ki:i,Ki!K.     IJ.M.  3t!l. 


jump  formed  part  of  the  Pentatldon,  and  we  know  of  no  other  competition 
in  jumping.  Moreovei-,  the  silence  of  Philosiratus,  Aristotle,  and  other  writers 
who  mention  the  long  jump  is  strong  evidence  that  if,  as  is  not  unlikely,  tlie 


•''  Anachaittis,  4  aivaifr}'5waiv  wairep  diovrts  eVl 
ToC  avrov  fitvovrti  Koi  is  rh  &.vw  ffvya\\6/ji€voi 
XaKTi^ovaiv  rhv  if  pa.  I't'ihaps  the  liall-exercisfi 
represented  on  an  Attic  sepulchial  vasr, 
publisheil  in  B.C.II.  vii.  Tl.  19,  is  of  tliis 
character.     The    trcaJins'    of    tlic    clothes    is 


icjucsciitcJ  on  the  wall  jiaintings  of  the 
Fullonica  at  Pompeii  and  on  a  relief  in  t}ie, 
nmseuin  at  Sens,  v.  Schreiher,  Atlas,  Ix.w.  7 
13. 

"  Dar.  Sai;l.  s.v.  JIoHcr. 

^  §  V. 


FITKTHEU   NO'I'KS  ON   TIIK  (HtKKK   .11 M  }>.  l.si 

(Jicflvs  (I'll  |>i-;u'ti.sc  other  toiiiis  of  jiiiii[)iiig  iii  tlio  gymnasia,  sufii  t'oinis 
\vc'i-o  considered  <)t'(|iiite  secoiidaiy  importance  compared  with  the  long  inmn. 
Ami  the  reason  iA'  this  is  <ji)vii)us.  (Jreek  athletics  were  largely  ntilitarian, 
and  in  a  land  without  hedges  and  fences  the  obstacle  which  a  man  would 
have  to  jump  would  be  generally  a  ditch  or  a  stream.**  Hence,  the  long  jumj) 
must  have  l)i'en  useful,  the  liiLjh  jump  useless,  except  for  such  )>hysical  train- 
ing as  is  described   in  the  pas-agi;  (pioted  frcnn  Seneca. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  of  statements  for  which  there  is  no 
authority,  we  may  proceed  to  discuss  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  as  to 
the  method  and  stylo  of  the  (Ireek  jumper. 

I. —  The  H(xltcrcs. 

The  various  forms  of  halteres  have  been  so  carefully  examined  by 
Dr.  Jiithncr'-^  that  it  is  oidy  necessary  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  his  result-. 
The  oldest  and  simplest  form  is  represented  by  an  inscribed  halter  of  lead 
found  at  Eleusis  and  now  in  the  Museum  at  Athens.  It  is  merely  an  oblong 
block  of  metal  with  slightly  concave  sides  weighing  1888  kg.,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion in  which  Epaenetus  ascribes  his  success  to  this  halter  enables  us  to 
assign  it  to  the  early  part  (  f  the  sixth  century  at  the  latest.^"  On  the 
earliest  black-figured  vases  the  halter  appears  as  a  nearly  semicircular  piece 
of  metal  or  stone,  with  a  dee[>  recess  in  the  straight  lower  side  which  affords 
a  grij).  The  two  club-like  ends  are  almost  equal,  and  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
curved  dumb-bell.  This  type  does  not  occur  after  the  si.xth  century,  towards 
the  close  of  which  we  find  the  halter  improved  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  end  held  to  the  front,  and  a  decrease  in  the  hinder  part.  Numerous 
modifications  of  this  type  are  found  on  the  red-figured  vases,  diti'ering  merely 
in  the  shape  of  the  club-like  ends.^^  In  the  later  red-figured  vases  the 
actual  exercises  of  the  palaestra  are  seldom  represented,  but  though  the 
halteres  are  seldom  seen  in  use  they  constantly  appear  lying  on  the  gromid 
or  suspended  on  the  wall  by  a  cord  passed  round  the  two  smaller  ends,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  palaestra  in  scenes  representing  the  life  of  the  ephebi.  To  the 
few  existing  specimens  of  this  type  of  halteres  enumerated  by  Dr.  Jiithner  may 
be  added  a  pair  in  the  British  Museum  (Fig.  2),  They  are  of  lead,  about  8 
inches  long,  3  inches  wide  at  the  thick  end,  1^  inches  wide  at  the  grip,  and  about 
half  an  incli  thick.  One  of  them  is  much  damaged,  but  the  ol,her  is  perfect,  and 
weighs  21b.  ooz.  Side  by  side  witii  this  type  in  the  fifth  century  we  find 
another  consisting  of  an  oval  piece  of  metal  or  stone  with  the  ends  some- 
times pointed,  sometimes  round,  the  upper  side  of  which  is  pierced  or 
hollowed  out  so  as  to  afford  a  grip  for  the  thumb  and  fingers.  The  existing 
specimens  arc  of  stone  and  consideiably  heavier  than  the  leaden  halteres 
which  we  possess.     A  pair  found  at   Corinth      eigh    2018   kg.  each,'-  and  a 

*  Cp.  Luciai),   Anach.   27   oA.Aa   ko.\   inrtpaK-  ">  'E<^.  'Apx-  1883,  p.  190. 

A€fT6oi  rd.<ppov  el  5foi,  •?>  tl*  ti  &\\o  (findSiof,  Ka\  "  Jiitliiier,  0)>.  rit.  Fig.  2. 

irpus  Tovro  affKOVvrai  r)uiv.  '-  'E(J).   'ApX-   1883,  p.   103. 

'■'  .Inlikc  Titrmjcral/ic,  pp.  3-13. 
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somewhat  similar  but  more  primitive  specimen  found  at  Olympia^"*  weighs  as 
much  as  4*6 29  kg.  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  British  Museum  weights. 
This  is  tlie  type  described  by  Pausanias  ^^  as  represented  on  the  statue  of 
Agon.  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  dp^aioi  aXrripe^  ^^'^  but  whether  he  means 
by  this  the  club-like  or  the  oval  type  is  not  clear.  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  a  new  cylindrical  type  of  halter  makes  its  appearance.^^  This  is 
merely  a  long  cylinder  slightly  narrower  at  the  centre  than  at  the  ends,  and 
though  very  useful  for  dumb-bell  exercises  cannot  have  been  as  serviceable  for 
jumping  as  the  older  forms.     We   know,  indeed,  from   Roman   writers,  and 


Fi( 


Hvi.TKUE.s  i\  Biini.su  Mr.->(-rM. 


writers  on  medicine,  that  at  this  period  halteres  were  used  chietly  as  dumb- 
bells, and  not  as  jumping  weights.^'^ 


II. —  The  Method  of  Using  the  Halteres. 

The  halteres  are  never  mentioned  except  in  connection  with  the  long 
jump,  or  as  a  means  of  physical  training.  We  have  no  literary  evidence  of 
their  use  as  dumb-bells  until  Imperial  times,  and  the  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments as  to  their  use  for  this  purpose  in  the  fifth  century  is  by  no  means 
clear.  With  regard  to  their  use  as  jumping-weights  the  monuments  confirm 
the  evidence  of  literature  that  they  were  used  exclusively  for  the  long  jump  ; 
in  the  only  monuments  which  can  possibly  represent  a  high  jump  the  halteres 


^^  Furtwaiigler,  Bronzen  v.  01.  iv.  p.  180. 

'*  Paus.  V.  26,  3. 

'^  id.  V.  27.  12,  vi.  3.  10.      . 

"  Juthiier,  op.  cit.  p.  10,  11. 


''  Mart.  vii.  67,  5,  xiv.  49  ;  Seneca,  ep.  xv. 
and  Ivii.  ;  Antyll.  apud  Oribas.  vi.  14  ;  Galen, 
De  San.  Ta.  ii.  9,  etc. 
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;uc  absent.^®  The  few  representations  wliich  we  have  of  the  actual  jump 
leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  using  them.  Two  moments  are 
clearly  represented.     At  the  moment  of  taking  otf,  the  hands  are  swung  to  the 


Fig,   3.--R.    F.    Kvi.ix.     (From  A/c'i.  Zcit.  1884,  xvi.  lb.) 

front,  and  a  Bourguignon  kylix  shows  us  the  jumper  in  mid-air,  legs  and  arms 
extended  forwards  to  their  fidl  extent  and  almost  parallel  (Fig.  Sj.^'-*     Imme- 


FiG.  4.  — B.  F.  Amphora.     H.  M.  B48. 


diately  before  alighting,  the  arms  are  forced  quickly  backwards,  a  movement 
which  increases  the  length  of  the  jump  and   enables  the  jumper  to  land 


's  p.   193. 


''»  Ar^h.  Zcii.  1884.  xvi.  26. 
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firmly  and  securely,  the  two-fold  tidvautaye  which,  accordini;-  to  Philostratus, 
the  use  of  junipiug-weights  secures.  This  luoment  is  clearly  represented  on 
the  black-figured  imitation  Corinthian  amphora,  B.M.  B  48,  already  publisheil 
in  Vol.  II.  of  this  journal  (Fig.  4).^°  The  three  vertical  lines  underneath  the 
jumper  seem,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  represent  either  pegs  or  lines  drawn 
on  the  sand  marking  the  performances  of  previous  jumpers.'-'^  This  appears  to 
be  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  three  curved  lines,  usually  interpreted  as 
spikes  or  arrows,  on  an  Etruscan  carnelian  -'  representing  the  jump,  but  here, 
though  the  jumper  is  on  the  point  of  alighting,  the  hands  are  still  to  the 
front,  and  he  appears  likely  to  land  on  all-fours  (Fig.  5). 
The  artist,  indeed,  appears  to  have  sacrificed  truthfulness  to 
the  desire  of  filling  the  space  at  his  disposal. 

Another  attitude   generally  recognised  as  representing 

i       the  moment  before   the   actual  jump   is   familiar  from  the 

Berlin    and  British  Museum  bronze  diskoi.-*     The    athlete 

stands    with    one    foot   ailvanced  and  the  halteres  held  out 

Fu;    ''    -Ki'iMAv   horizontally  to  the  front  at  arm's  length.     But  the  variations 

''I  '"•  in    this    tj'pe    and   the  numerous  vases  where   athletes  are 

^  ""x^^i.  42.)  "^    '  depicted  bending  forward  with  halteres  in  their  hands  have 

not,   as  far  as   I  know,  received  the   attention   which   they 

deserve.     Dr.    Jiithner    sees    in    this    stooping    position    merely    a    form    of 

gymnastic  exercise,-*  but  an  examination  of  the  whole  series  makes  this  view 

very  doubtful. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  jumper  could  take  off  immediately  from  the 
position  shown  on  the  bronze  diskoi,  and  the  perception  of  this  difficulty  has 
induced  some  writers  to  regard  this  attitude  also  as  purely  gymnastic,  and 
therefore  as  having  no  connection  with  the  jump.  But  it  would  be  very 
strange  that  in  monuments  which  clearly  represent  the  various  events  of  the 
Pentathlon  the  jump  should  be  represented  by  a  dumb-bell  exercise.  The 
fact  is  that  this  position,  though  it  is  not  the  position  immediately  preceding 
the  jump,  does  form  a  part  of  the  preliminary  swing.  In  a  standing  jump  it 
is  usual  to  swing  the  arms  to  the  front  and  back  again  two  or  three  times,  at 
the  same  time  straightening  and  bending  the  knees,  the  final  spring  taking 
place  as  the  hands  are  swinging  to  the  front,  and  the  knees  begin  to 
straighten.  With  weights,  this  swing  of  the  hands  and  the  alternate  bending 
and  straightening  of  the  lower  limbs  are  still  more  important,  and  these  are 
the  very  movements  which  we  can  trace  in  the  vase-paintings. 

1. — The  Ujiicard  Swing. 

The  beginning  of  this  movement  is  shown  on  a  vase  now  lost,  but 
figured  by  Dubois-Maisonneuve  xvi.  4,  and  Tischbein  v.  90.     Here  we  see  a 

■■*  J.H.S.   ii.  p.  219.     The  same  moment  is  wiiiigler,   Ant.    Gem.  xvii.  42  =  Krause,  op.  cil. 

represented  in  a   Cliinsi  wall  painting,   Iiighi-  \\.  24,  p.  953. 

rami,  Mus.  Chius.  oxxv.  =Krause,  op.  cit.  ix.  '^'^  Jiithner,  op.  cit.  Fig.  20,  21.     Baunieister, 

c.  25  f.  Fig.  612.  Gaz.  Arch.  1875,  PI.  35. 

-'  P.  76  of  the  present  volume.  -*  Id.  pp.  16,  17. 

^-  Tassic,    Pierrcs     Gravecs,    ii.     46  =  Furt- 
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youtli  with  right  leg  advanced,  and  body  leaning  back  iioldinL^  the  lialteres 
low  down  to  the  front.  The  Hute-player  opposite  him  .shows  that  this  is  no 
mere  gymnastic  exercise  but  tlie  actual  jump.  For  Philostratus  expressly 
tells  us  that  the  Greek  iuni|)e'r  was  assisted 
by  the  music  of  the  tiute.^'''  An  ahnost 
identical  scene  occurs  on  a  British  Museum 
vase,  E  427  (Fig.  C),-*^  the  only  difference  being 
tliat  the  arms  arc  slightly  higher.-^  This  posi- 
tion cannot  possibly  belong  to  the  downward 
swing,  for  a  few  experiments  with  a  pair  of 
dumb-bells  will  convince  anyone  that  if  the 
body  is  leaning  backwards  in  the  downward 
swing,  it  is  most  difficult  to  preserve  the 
balance,  and  the  force  of  the  return  swing  is 
thereby  impaired.  It  follows  that  wlienever  Fig.  C— R.  F.-Pemke.  B.M.  E427. 
the  body  is  leaning  backwards  the  movement 

of  the  halteres  must  be  upwards.  The  figure  on  the  B.  M.  diskos  is  still 
inclined  backwards,  and  tlu'  hands  are  slightly  above  the  horizontal.  On 
a  red-figured  krater  reproduced  in  the  Annali  for  1846  M."^*^  (Fig.  7),  the  hands 
are  still  higher,  and  the  left  foot  which  is  advanced  is  actually  lifted  off  the 
ground  in  such  a  wa}^  as  to  suggest  that  there  might  actually  be  a  step 
forward  taken  between  the  upward  swing  and  the  downward  swing.     A  single 


Fio.   7.— R.   F.   Krateu.     (From  Annali  1816.   M.) 


vase  is  hardly  sufficient  evidence  for  such  a  theory,  but,  as  we  shall  see, 
such  a  movement  is  quite  natural  in  the  case  of  a  running  jump.  On  a 
British  Mtiseum  Panathenaic  vase,  B 134,  the  halteres  are  raised  above 
the  head  and  the  arms  are  slightly  bent  as  in  other  black-figured  vases 
to  be  discussed  later.  As  is  usual  with  Panathenaic  vases  representing 
the  Pentathlon  the  figures  have  a  conventional,  processional  character,  which 


^  Gymn.  55,   cp.  Paus.   v.  7,   4  ;  17,  4  ;  vi.  1878,  xi.  =Munich.  795  ;BuU.  d.  I.  1S56,  xx.  : 

14,  5.  Lull.  nap.  noicv.  s^r.  v.  12. 

"^^  Hancarville,  Atil.  t'tr.  <jr.  ct  rovi.  cxxiv.  =  ^^  Cp.    Mus.   Greg.   Ixx.    1.    a,    Arch.    Zcit. 

Kr.iusp,  op.  cit.  ix.  22.  1883,  ii.,  both  r.-f.  kylikes. 

^  Cp.  the  following;  r.t".  kylikes:  Arcli.  Zcit. 
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diminishes  their  value  as  evidence.  The  body  is  here  perfectly  upright  as  it 
is  in  the  Berlin  diskos  and  on  numerous  vases. "^'^  Is  the  position  of  the  body 
in  these  cases  accidental,  or  are  we  justified  in  saying  that  it  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  downward  swing  ?  Such  an  inference  seems  not 
improbable  when  we  compare  the  series  of  vases  on  which  the  downward 
swing  is  certainly  represented. 

2. — The  Duwmvard  Swing. 

The  commencement  of  the  downward  swing  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
interior  of  a  red-figured  kylix  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris  511  ^° 
and  on  a  kylix  at  Corneto  reproduced  in  Mun.  d.  I.,  xi.  24.  The  position  of 
the  hands  corresponds  to  that  in  the  initial  movement  of  the  upward  swing, 
but  the  position  of  the  body  is  reversed,  the  shoulders  being  slightly  rounded 
and  the  whole  movement  forwards.  This  forward  inclination  of  the  body 
is  still  more  marked  on  a  kylix  reproduced  by  Zannoni,^^  showing  an 
athlete  with  a  robed  official  opposite  him.  Another  Bologna  kylix  ^^  shows  us  the 
movement  still  more  advanced  (Fig.  8).     Two  athletes  stand  on  either  side  of 


Fig.  8. — R.  F.   Kylix.     Bologna.     (From  Jiithiier.) 


an  official ;  they  are  bending  forwards  so  that  their  bodies  are  almost  horizontal 
and  their  hands  almost  touch  the  ground.  Parallel  with  the  athlete  on  the 
left  is  the  familiar  fluted  pillar,  and  on  the  right  is  a  pair  of  spears  or  rods. 
An  almost  identical  scene  occurs  on  several  red-figured  kylikes^^  in  all  of 
which  we  see  either  the  pillar,  or  the  spears,  or  both.  The  repetition  of  these 
details  justifies  us  in  supposing  that  they  represent  the  ^aTijp,  or  take  off. 
Further,  the  presence  of  these  details  and  of  the  robed  official,  and  the  large 
number  of  vases  on  which  this  scene  occurs,  are  strong  evidence  that  it  is 


-**  Up.  kiater  Vienna,  173  =  Laborde  i.  7  = 
Kiause,  op.  cit.  xiii.  19,  r.f.  kylix  Gerli. 
A.  V.  294,  B.  M.  Vases,  E  499  =  Hancarville,  op. 
cit.  II.  38  =  Kiause,  ix.  20,  B.  M.  Vases,  E  96. 

^  (le  Itidder,  Catalogue,  PI.  xxi. 

="  Scavi  di  Bologna,  xxxviii.  2. 

»■'  Jutliiier,  op.   cit.   Fig.    16,  from  the  .same 


vase  as  Zannoni,  Ixxvii.  1. 

^^  Mus.  Borb.  iii.  13  — Krause,  op.  cit.  xvi. 
56,  Hart  wig,  Mcistcrschal.  Ixx.  3  b,  Krause, 
ix.  b.  25  (1.  For  single  figures  in  the  same 
attitude,  v.  OcrJi.  A.  V.  294,  Pettier  Louvre, 
G  15,  Catalogue  of  Formaii  Collection,  1899, 
332. 
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not,  as  Jiithner  suggests.^*  a  merely  gymnastic  exercise.  Much  less  can  tins 
stooping  attitude  belong,  as  M.  de  Ridder  ^•''  believes,  to  the  deep  jumj);  for 
anyone  who  started  to  jump  from  a  height  in  such  an  attituih^  would  inevitably 
alight  upon  his  nose. 

The  examples  which  I  have  quoted  of  the  upward  and  downward  swings, 
though  by  no  means  exhaustive,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  vari<jus 
positions  pass  almost  imperceptibly  into  one  another,  and  indeed  often  occur 
together  on  the  same  vase.^**  Any  of  them  might,  were  it  an  isolated  example, 
pass  as  a  dumb-bell  exercise.  But,  as  has  been  shown,  they  jire  all  closely 
connected,  and  when  we  remember  that  the  swinsinfj  of  the  weiirhts  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  jump,  and  remember,  too,  the  importance  attached  to  the 
jump  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  surely  better  to  connect  a  series  so  numerous  and 
so  caiefully  graduated  with  the  jump  itself  than  with  a  mere  physical 
exercise.  If  the  halteres  were  freely  used  as  dumb-bells  in  the  tifth 
century,  it  is  hard  to  explain  why  a  simple  dumb-bell  exercise  should  have 
been  so  often  repeated.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that  in  wrestling  the 
various  movements  were  taught  in  the  form  of  drill,'^  and  it  is  (|uite  likely 
that  the  same  system  was  applied  to  jumping  and  other  exercises.  If  so, 
jumpers  may  often  have  practised  swinging  the  weights  upwards  and  down- 
wards as  an  independent  exercise,  and  this  would,  if  necessary,  explain  the 
pairs  of  figures  swinging  the  weights  with  an  instructor  between  them, 
although  the  artist's  love  of  symmetry  is  of  itself  sufficient  motive  for  such 
an  arrangement.  In  such  a  movement,  originally  practised  in  connection 
with  the  jump,  we  may  trace  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  dumb-bells  for 
general  physical  training, 

III. — A  Standing  Jump  or  a  Running  Jump. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  Greek  long  jump  was  a  standing 
jump,  and  at  first  sight  the  vases  which  I  have  enumerated  as  representing 
the  swmg  seem  to  support  this  view.  There  are,  however,  other  vases  which 
clearly  depict  a  run,  and  a  consideration  of  these  will  show  that  the  swing  is 
not  inconsistent  with  such  a  run  as  they  represent. 

First,  we  have  a  number  of  archaic  black-figured  vases  showing  an 
athlete  with  halteres  walking  or  running.  On  a  stamnos  in  the  Vatican^  we 
see  a  band  of  athletes  engaged  in  various  sports,  one  of  whom,  holding 
halteres  with  his  elbows  by  his  side  and  arms  bent  at  right  angles,  appears  to 
be  commencing  to  run.  Veiy  similar  is  the  figure  on  an  amphora  at 
Wurzburg,^^  save  that  the  arms  are  slightly  raised.  The  actual  run  is  shown 
on  another  Wiirzburg  amphora*^  on  which  the  flute-player  also  appears,  on  a 
kyathos  in  the  Bibliothcque  Nationale,  354,  and  on  a  Panathenaic  vase  *-  at 


'^  Op.  cit.  p.  16.  M  Mut.  Qreg.  xvii.  1.  a. 

^  Dar.  Sagl.  loc.  cit.  '  »»  Gerh.  J.  V.  259. 

•«  Cp.   Mils.   Oreg.   Ixx.    1.  a.     Gcrli.    A.  V.  *»  Gerh.  A.  V.  260. 

294  (Fig.  11).  <>  Mon.  d.   1.   I.   xiii.   8,  Arch.   Ztit.  1881. 

''  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxyrhyvxh\is  Papyri,  ix.  1. 
iii.  466.    Anth.  Pal.  ii.  206.    Lucian,  Asinus,  9. 
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Leyden.  In  all  these  cases  tlie  arms  are  bent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  B.M. 
amphora  B  134  mentioned  nbove.  On  the  Leyden  amphora  the  diskobolos  and 
akontistes  are  also  running  in  the  same  grotesque  and  exaggerated  style,  a 
fact  which  diminishes  the  value  of  its  evidence.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  series  represents  the  run,  the  general  attitude  and 
especially  the  position  of  the  arms  being  confined  to  the  bhxck-figured  vases. 
With  the  red-figured  vases  the  style  changes,  but  the  evidence  is  equally  clear. 
Connecting  the  two  series  is  a  vase  figured  by  Tischbein  iv.  43,*"^  where  the 
jumper  seems  about  to  start,  holding  his  arms  bent  close  to  his  sides  in  a  way 
which  reminds  one  of  the  black-figured  Vatican  vase  denoting  the  same 
moment.  Another  Vatican  vase^^  shows  a  jumper  with  his  arms  hanging  by 
his  sides  just  commencing  to  run.     More  frequently  the  arms  are  held  slightly 


Fig.  9. — R.   F.   Kyltx.     (From  Klein's  Evphronios,  p.   306.) 

in  advance  of  the  body,  which  is  somewhat  bent  forward.  The  treatment  of 
the  feet  in  the  circular  spaces  in  the  interior  of  a  kylix  makes  it  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine  whether  a  figure  is  really  running  or  not.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  make  the  line  of  the  feet  follow  the  line  of  the  circle,  as  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  figure  on  the  Berlin  diskos.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
running  is  intended  on  the  interior  of  the  following  vases  :  Mus.  Chius.  154.  i. 
figured  Klein E2iphro')iios,ip.S06  (Fig.  9)  (  =  Noel  des  Vergers  xxxviii.), if »s..Sor&. 
xiv,.56,  Gerh.  A.V.  294  (Fig,  11).^*  The  run  so  depicted  is  by  no  means  incompat- 
ible with  the  use  of  the  halteres.  The  modern  long-jumper  depends  principally 
on  pace,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  pace  is  inconsistent  with  the  use  of 


*-  Krausc,  op.  cit.  viii.  18.   Dar.  Sagl.  loc.  cit. 

■"  Mus.  Greg.  Ixxiii.  1  b. 

''*  So  too  on  a  vase  in  the   Hritish  Museum 


(Icpictiiig  Hoplitodromoi,  the  device  on  one  of 
the  shields  is  an  athlete  running  with  haltens, 
J. U.S.  1903,  288,  Fig.  15. 
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lialttTCS.  IJiit  the  Greek  juin])er  certain!}^  does  not  spiinl^' :  like  the  luodcni 
lii<(h  jumper  he  takes  a  lew  short,  springy  steps,  iiiteiideil  to  give  elasticity  to 
the  limbs,  and  so  to  prepare  for  the  final  spring.  Before  lie  can  jump,  tlie 
halteres  must  be  swung  upwards  and  then  downwards,  and  therefore  a  pause  is 
necessary.  This  pause  is  clearly  shown  on  the  krater  already  referred  to  (Fig.  7 ). 
There  we  see  an  akontistes,  diskobolos,  and  two  jum])eis,  all  performing  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  Hute-phiyer.  The  jumper  to  the  left  has  been  rdready 
described,  the  other  is  leaning  back  Avith  elbows  forced  back,  and  right  leg 
forward,  checking  his  pace  in  the  way  in  which  the  Hoplitodromos  is  so  often 
represented.  When  we  compare  this  figure  with  those  which  denote  tho 
commencement  of  the  upward  swing,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  twd 
moments  are  consecntivc. 

The  attitude  of  the  jumper  on  the  left  ot  this  vase  suggests,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  that  in  a  running  jump  the  upward  and  downward  swings 
were  accompanied  by  one  or  more  forward  strides,  and  modern  experience 
confirms  this  view.  In  the  present  day  the  long  jump  is  seldom  practised 
with  weights,  and  such  weights  as  are  used  are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  inter- 
fere with  the  pace,  but  in  the  high  jump  weights  of  five  pounds  and  upwards 
are  nsed  by  professional  jumpers,  and  Mr.  George  Rowden,  who  some  years 
ago  held  the  championship  for  the  high  jump,  sends  me  the  following 
description  of  the  method  of  nsing  them  : — '  Tlie  jumper  starts  about  fourteen 
yards  from  the  posts,  taking  two-thirds  of  the  distance  with  short,  quick  steps, 
scarcely  swinging  the  weights  at  all,  after  which  he  takes  one  or  two  com- 
paratively long,  slow  strides,  swinging  the  bells  together  twice,  and  on  the 
second  swing  taking  oflf  from  the  ground  as  the  bells  come  to  the  front.' 
With  heavy  weights  the  run  for  the  long  jump  would  be  very  similar  to  that 
for  the  high  jump,  the  chief  ditference  being  that  while  in  the  high  jump  the 
weights  are  thrown  away  at  the  moment  of  jumping,  in  the  long  jump  they 
are  retained  all  the  time. 

We  can  now  reconstruct  the  Greek  long  jump. 

1.  The  jumper  starts  with  arms  bent,  and  elbows  close  to  the  side. 

2.  He  takes  a  short  run,  holding  the  halteres  to  the  front. 

3.  On  nearing  the  bater  he  checks  himself  by  throwing  the  body  back, 
immediately  swinging  the  halteres  upwards  and  making  a  slow  stride  forward. 

4.  With  the  next  stride  he  swings  them  sharply  downwards,  bending  the 
body  and  the  front  leg  as  the  arms  descend. 

5.  On  the  return  swing  he  takes  off,  shooting  both  legs  to  tiie  front,  so 
that  arms  and  legs  are  nearly  parallel. 

G.     Before  alighting  he  forces  the  arms  vigorously  backwards. 

There  is,  then,  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  evidence  of  the  vases  with 
a  running  jump.  But  we  need  not  therefore  exclude  the  standing  jump,  the 
method  of  which    was   in  many   ways   similar.     In   particular,  some  of  the 

^^  Tlic  only  f-xainplc  to  the  coiitmr}-  is  on  a       evidence     of    little    value.     Schn;il>cr,    Atla\ 
Uoniaii  mosaic  from  Tusciihun.     Its   lute  date       xxiii.  10,   Mou.  d.  I.  vi.  vii.  Tl.  82. 
ami  tlie  e.xagf^eration  ot  tlie  ilriwinj,'  make  its 
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figuies  represented  as  stooping  forward  and  swinging  the  bells  tlown wards 
are  often  more  appropriate  to  a  standing  jump.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that 
both  kinds  of  jump  were  practised.  In  the  Pentathlon  the  somewhat  doubt- 
ful evidence  ofthe  Panathenaic  vases  is  slightly  in  favour  of  a  running  jump. 

IV. —  Variations  in  the    Use  of  Halter es. 

The  types  which  have  been  discussed  seem  to  represent  the  method  of 
using  the  halteres  for  the  long  jump.  It  remains  brieHy  to  consider,  and  if 
possible  to  explain,  the  motives  of  certain  variations  from  these  types. 


Fic.   10.— R.   F.   Kylix.     B.M.   E  5S. 


1.  On  the  interior  of  the  Vatican  kylix  *^  we  find  a  variation  in  the  run. 
A  wreathed  athlete  is  running  with  halteres,  not  holding  tliem  before  him, 
but  swinging  the  arms  alternately  after  the  manner  of  the  Stadiodromos.  It 
is  the  ordinary  conventional  representation  of  a  runner,  the  right  arm  moving 
with  the  right  leg,  and  not  as  it  should  do  with  the  left,*^  The  attitude  is  a 
favourite  one  on  the  interior  of  kylikes,*^  and  the  artist  appears  merely  to 
have   added   a  pair  of    halteres   to    an    ordinary   runner,  perhaps    to  show 


*^  Mtis.  Greg.  Ixx.  2  b. 

^^  Pollack  in  Hippodromica,  p.  50,  uses  this 
as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Greek    artist    sometin^cs    sacrifices     truth     to 


artistic  eli'ect,  and  ascribes  to  the  same  cause 
a   similar   inaccuracy   in    depicting    the  move- 
ments of  a  horse. 
*^  E.g.  B.M.  Vans,  E21,  22. 
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that  he  is   a  pentathlete,  the   halteres  being   tlie   recognised   symbol  of  the 
Pentathloij. 

A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  figures  on  a  red-figured  kylix  in 
the  British  Museum  (Fig.  1()),*»  where  we  have  two  jumpers  running  forwanJ 
and  swinging  their  halteres  alternately.  On  either  side  of  this  kylix  are  a 
diskobolos,  an  akontistes,  and  a  jumper  with  an  instructor.  The  va.se  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  influence  of  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  figures.  The  jumper  is  on  the  left,  the  instructor  one  from 
the  right  on  each  side  ;  in  each  case  the  instructor  looks  towards  the  two 
figures  on  his  left,  while  the  figure  to  the  right  looks  towards  the  instructor. 
Finally,  in  all  eight  figures  there  are  practically  only  two  attitudes,  attitudes 


V\(i.  11— R.  F.  Kylix.     (From  Gerliard  A.V.  294.) 

typical  rather  of  the  diskobolos  and  akontistes  than  of  the  jumper.  We 
can  only  conclude  that  the  artist  has  simply  drtiwn  two  figures  in  a  favourite 
attitude  and  added  to  them  a  pair  of  halteres,  to  indicate  that  they  are 
jumpers. 

Similarly,  on  a  kylix  in  the  Forman  Collection  ^^  there  is  a  delightful 
little  figure  moving  away  to  the  left,  with  halteres  in  his  hands,  and  turning 
his  head  and  body  round  to  the  right.  He  certainly  lias  nothing  directly 
to  do  with  the  actual  jump,  nor  have  those  athletes  whoui  we  see  carrying 


/.'.  J/.  E58  =  .V(>«.  d.  I.  iv.  33. 


Catalogue,  332. 
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the  lialtcres  in  one  liand  or  botli,''^  or  stooping  down  to  pick  them  np.''- 
In  all  such  cases  the  haltercs  are  merely  added  as  an  attribute  of  tlie  pent- 
athlete,  or  the  jumper. 

2.  Another  slight  variation  seems  due  to  the  desire  for  artistic  effect. 
We  have  seen  that  the  lialteres  are  naturally  swung  to  the  front  jiarallel  to 
one  another.  When  the  figure  is  represented  in  profile,  the  effect  of  the  two 
arms  parallel  to  each  other  is  as  stiff  as  the  effect  of  a  profile  drawing  with 
the  feet  together.  So  the  artist  sometimes  (f.//.  Fig.  11)  draws  the  arms  at 
slightly  different  angles,^^  and  thus  produces  a  much  more  pleasing  picture. 
Yet  the  variation  is  due  to  artistic  considerations,  not  to  any  difference  in  the 
scene  depicted. 

3.  Lastly  we  have  a  few  vases  which  really  do  seem  to  show  the  haltercs 
used  as  dumb-bells.     In  the  kylix  representing  the  actual  jump  (Fig.  3),  we  st-e 


Fic.   12.     K.  y.  Oknociiok.     B.M.  E  561. 


another  athlete  to  the  left  swinging  the  bells  sideways  left  and  right.''^  He 
strides  forward  with  his  right  foot,  his  arms  level  with  the  shoulders.  His 
right  arm  is  bent  towards  his  breast,  while  the  left  is  extended,  and  his  head 
is  turned  towards  the  left.  On  a  Berlin  kylix  figured  by  Krause  ^^  we  have 
the  reverse  of  this  scene,  with  the  right  arm  extended  and  left  bent.  The 
drawing  of  both  these  figures  is  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  action.  Less 
vigorous  but  essentially  similar  is  a  figure  reproduced  by  Jiithner  fron)  a 
drawing  in  the  Roman  Institute.''''  The  attitude  is  one  which  is  generally 
associated  with  the  akontistes,  but  the  drawing  in  the  first  two 
vases  is  so   vigorous   that   we    can  hardly  explain  it  as  merely  an    akont- 


•^'  Arch.  Zcit.  1883,  ii.  Geih.  A.V.  271. 
Stackelberg,  Grab,  tier  Hell.  xii.  xxiv.  5. 
n.  M.  Vases,  B.  576,  691,  E  499.  i:.  M. 
Bronzes,  668. 

w  n.  M.   Vasc.H,  E  5,  Geili.  ./.  V.  39. 


5^  Gcili.  A.V.  294.     Arch.  Zed.  1881,  xvi. 
5^  Arch.  Zcit.  1884,  xvi. 
■'■'  Op.  cit.  ix.  b.  25  b. 

^"  .Tiithner,  op.  cit.  Fig.  10  =  Apparatcles  Ixom. 
Just.  ix.  68  (1836). 
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istcs  with  li.iltcics  .siibstitutfil  I'oi-  tlie  akoiiti  )ii.  The  exercise  of  swing- 
iiii4'  tlie  (liiiiib-lx'lls  ;ilteniately  li^lit.  and  left  is  a  familiar  one  in  the 
iiiotlcin  ^yiimasiiiiii,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  developing  and  j^iving 
ilixibility  to  the  nuiscles  of  the  shoulde),  the  muscles  which  are 
paiticulaily  imp(ntant  in  throwinL,^  tin;  <liskos  and  akontion.  It  si'ems, 
therefore,  only  natural  that  some  such  exercise;  should  have  been  employed  by 
athletes  training  for  these  events,  just  as  the  jiimper  may  have  often  ]irac- 
tised  swinging  the  bells  upwards  and  downwards  in  the  manner  actually 
re(|uired  in  the  jump.  Tiiis  view  is  confirmed  by  the  drawing  on  a  red- 
ligured  oenochoe  in  the  British  Museum,  E  5G1  (Fig.  12),  which  represents  a 
dirt'erent  moment  in  the  same  swing.  On  opjwsite  sides  of  a  ])illar  stand  an 
athlete  with  halteres  and  a  robed  spectator  or  official.  The  former  is  leaning 
to  his  left  with  the  head  turned  towards  liis  riglit  liand.  The  arms  are  not, 
however,  horizontal,  but  the  central  moment  of  the  swing  is  depicted  when 
the  arms  arc;  still  swinging  on  either  side  of  the  body. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  pentathletc  in  the  fifth  century  did 
us(!  the  halteres  for  developing  the  special  muscles  recpiired  for  the  jump,  the 
diskos,  or  the  akontion.  These  exercises  were  subseijuently  adoi)ted  by 
trainers  and  medical  men,  and  incorporated  by  them  in  their  systems  of 
jjhysical  training. 

V. — Jnmjnng  icifhout  JfaHcrcs. 

Aristotle  in  his  Problems''''  discusses  the  (juestion  wdiy  the  })entathlete 
iuni|»s  further  with  halteres  than  without  them.  Even  it  we  had  no  such 
direct  evidence  the  monuments  leave  ns  no  doubt  that,  whatever  was  the  case 
at  athletic  festivals,  jumping  without  weights  was  certainly  practised  in  the 
gymnasia.  Dr.  Hauser,  in  his  articles  on  the  Tiibingen  bronze,  has  collected 
all  the  vases  illustrating  such  a  jump  in  sujtjiort  of  his  theory  as  to  the 
{wsition  of  a  runner  at  the  start.  In  discussing  the  footrace  I  tried  t<i 
show  the  fallacy  of  classing  these  vases  with  the  Tubingen  bronze,  and 
suggested  that  they  really  represented  jumping  without  the  halteres.-^'^ 

On  a  vase  given  by  Kniiise '''•^  we  see  a  youth  with  feet  together,  knees 
bent,  and  liands  stretched  to  the  front,  standing  on  a  low  bema,  ready  to 
jump.  In  front  of  him  is  a  low  pillar,  aiul  Krause  supjio-ses  that  he  is 
pi'eparing  to  jump  over  it.  The  attitude,  however,  is  at  least  as  approi)riate 
to  a  long  jump  as  to  a  high  jump,  and  unfortunately  for  Krause's  theory  the 
iiitmior  of  a  red-figured  JNIunich  kylix  shows  an  almost  identical  figure,  but 
in  this  case  the  pillar  is  behind  him.*'*'  The  pillar,  then,  cannot  represent  the 
object  to  be  cleared.  The  same  figure  but  without  the  pillar  appears  on  a 
roughly  drawn  kylix  in  the  British  Museum,  E  101.  Still  better  is  the 
iigure  on  a  red-figured  pelike,**^  belonging  to  Dr.  Hauser,  opposite  to  whom 
stands  a  robed   official  stretching  out  his  hand  with  a  jjesture  of  command. 


"  v.S.  6«  J. U.S.  loc.  cit.  Fig.  4. 

•'»  J.II.S.  1903,  p.  27-2.  61  J.U.S.  loc.  cil.  Fig.  3. 

'■•J  Op.  cit.  ix.  23. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  figures  repiesent  jumpers,  but  whether  long- 
jumpers  or  high-jumpers,  we  cannot  say  for  certain.  What  is  certain  is  that 
here  we  have  a  standing  jump,  whereas  we  saw  tliat  tlie  evidence  of  the  vases 
was  in  favour  of  a  running  jump  with  lial teres.  Perhaps  we  may  add  to  these 
vai-es  a  bronze  in  the  Museum  at  Athens *^^  whicli,  as  far  as  can  be  judgeil  liom 
its  mutilated  condition,  represents  the  same  attitude. 

The  interfiretation  of  the  second  group  quoted  by  Dr.  Hauser  is  not  so 
certain.  A  Leyden  krater  shows  us  a  youth  striding  forward  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  horizontally  (Fig.  13).^'*    Before  him  we  see  another  youth  holding 

a  skapane,  and  a  pillar.  Martin  Faber  suggests 
that  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  two  '  S])rung- 
schritte '  which,  according  to  Fedde,  formed 
part  of  the  triple  jump.  Now  Fedde  is  trying 
to  explain  the  jump  of  Phayllus  in  the  Pen- 
tathlon, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Pentatldon  halteres  were  used.  Unfortunately, 
in  this  vase  the  halteres  are  wanting,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  used  in  support  of  his 
theory.  The  attitude,  save  for  the  exaggerated 
stride,  resembles  that  of  the  jumper  on  the 
Berlin  diskos.  A  similai-  position  occurs  on  an  Athenian  skyphos,***  showing 
a  bearded  athlete  and  an  official  on  either  side  of  a  pillar.  The  athlete 
stands  with  his  feet  less  widely  apart,  apparently  waiting  for  the  command, 
or  receiving  instructions  from  the  official,  who  stretches  out  his  hand  towards 
him.  Again,  on  a  Bologna  skyphos^^  published  by  Zannoni  we  see  the  same 
attitude  twice.  The  details  of  the  officials,  the  pillar,  the  skapane  make  it 
certain  that  the  motive  is  athletic,  and  the  analogy  of  the  vases  representing 
jumpers  with  halteres  suggests  that  there,  too,  we  have  athletes  preparing 
for  the  jump,  presumably,  as  in  the  jump  with  halteres,  a  long  jump.  We 
may  conclude,  then,  that  the  Greeks  did  practise  jumping  without  halteres, 
that  they  practised  thus  a  standing  jump,  certainly  a  long  jump,  and  possibly 
a  high  jump. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  for  permission  to  publish  various 
vases  in  the  British  Museum,  to  Professor  Furtwangler  for  liis  kindness  in 
enabling  me  to  reproduce  the  gem.  Fig.  5,  and  to  Mr.  George  Rowden  for 
much  information  about  modern  jumping. 

E.  Norman  Gardineh. 


Fif;    13.  — KitATF.u.  Lkydkn. 
(From  Arch.  Zeit.  1881,  ix.  2.) 


'■2  De  Kidder,  Ca^aZor/we,  n.  750. 

"-^t  Arch.  Zcit.  1881,  ix.  2. 

«*  Jahibuch,  1895,  p.  186,  Fig.  8. 

«*  Scari  di  Bologna,  xxii. 

•^"  The  following  records  inny  he  of  intere.st. 
Knnning  long  jumi)  without  weights,  24  ft. 
11^  in.     Runuing  long  jumii  with  weights,  and 


otr  a  board,  29  ft.  7  in.  Mr.  Rowden  considers 
that  Howard  who  did  this  performance  would 
not  have  jumped  more  than  21  ft.  without  as- 
sistance. High  jump  without  weights,  6  ft. 
55  in.  ;  with  wiights,  6  ft.  8|  in.  Mr.  Rowden 
eslimales  tliat  the  weights  were  worth  an  extra 
foot. 
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During  a  visit  tt;  CDione  (the  ancient  Asine  and  medieval  Coron)  in 
March  of  this  year,  I  copied  and  took  impressions  of  a  stone  which  had  been 
recently  found  in  the  Venetian  fortress  there,  not   far  from  the   ciuirch  <it 


"A7to?  XapdXafiTTO'i.  It  is  a  fragment  of  a  white  marble  stele,  of  which  onlv 
tlie  left  margin  is  preserved.  Height  -Mo  m. ;  breadth  '16  m.  ;  thickness 
•09  m. 

H.S. — VOL.    XXIV.  p 
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VJI.  30    [to]??  X[of7rot9  7r\(i(JTai<i  jv\papioL(;] 
Tpe<})o/x(e)[voi'i  ij/uieptjaia 

31  vBpayojyo)  S{i)  [o](X,)[r?9  i^/xepa?  Tpe(f)(o/j.ev(p)  y]fiep{i]aia) 

32  TO)  epya^o/j.sv(p  l<;  T(a)[9  v7roppv(T€i<i  ?] 
5  8i'  o\77<?  i)fxepa<;  Tpe(f)(o/jiev(p)  (r))[p,ep{yat.a) 

33  iiKOvrjrfj  aircWiTi  utto  [-x^pija-eax; 

34  7r€piK€(f)d\,aia<; 

35  crcKovpLov 

36  /SlTTlVVlOV 

10       37         6r}Kr]<i  airaOrj'^ 

38  8i(f)depapi(p  t?  T€TpdS{ioi')  (ifi  -  - 

Trepyafirjvov  rj  KpoKiiro^v  X   M 

39  KaWLypd(f)(p  t<f  ypa(f>7]v  K{a)[WiaTiji^] 

arlywv  p 
15       40         hevripa^  ypa<f)7]<;  ari-^cov  p  .  [X    f 

41  ayopaloL^  ypcicfyovai  Xi'^eWa 

7]  rd^Xa<i  arl')(^ov<i  p  [X   ' 

42  IBpaKuplw  TOfMt}<i  Ka\  «-o<T/U-r;[crea)?] 

^I'pOV   7rp(i)T€lOV  [X    ^' 

20      43  ^Ippov  BevTcpeiov  [X  At' 

44  KapaKciXXov  dSpou  [X   '^e 

45  KapaKuWov  /lei/cpoTepov  [X   '<^ 

46  ^paKicop  [X   '<^' 

47  ovScoiHcov  [X   o 

25  48      pnTTTT] 

-  -  [p](a)(^J7<?  e;-'[Su/xaT09  XeTTToO  ?  X   ?"'  ] 

The  letters  are  small  and  carelessly  forineil,  often  running  into  each 
oilier  and  rendering  the  reading  somewhat  difficult. 

We  have  liere  a  fragment  of  the  well-known  '  Edidum  Diocletiani  dc 
pretiis  rerum  venalium  ',  of  which  portions,  both  in  the  original  Latin  and 
also  in  Greek  translations,^  have  been  found  in  Egypt  and  various  parts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  The  known  fragments  have  been  collected  and  tiie 
p]dict  comprehensively  treated 

(1)  in  1851   by  Mommsen  (Bcrichte  der  sdchsischeu  Gcsel/scha/t  dcr 

Wissenschaftcn,  Phil.  hist.  Classe,  iii); 

(2)  in    1864    by    Waddington    {Edit    dc    DiocUtim,    cUddissant    Ic 

Maximum   dans  lEvvpire  Bomain,  reprinted  from  his  com- 
mentary to  Le  Bas,  Inscriptions  grccqucs  ct  latines,  No.  535) ; 

(3)  in  1873  by  Mommsen  {C.T.L.  iii  pt.  2,  pp.  801-841) ; 

(4)  in  1893  by  Mommsen  and  Bliimner  (Mommsen's  reconstruction 

of  the  text  reprinted   from    C.I.L.   iii.  Suppl.  pp.  1909-1953, 
with  an  introduction  and  commentary  by  Bliimner). 

'  '  Was  die  giicchisclie  tJbcisetzujig  aiiLingt,  dcs  l;iteinischcii  Originals  blieb  jeilesmal  den 
feo  hat  es  eine  officielle  solche  wolil  nicht  gegL--  Oitsbelmideii  iibeilassen.' — Bliimner,  Maximal- 
ben,  sondern  die  Ausfiihning  dev  tJbcisetzung       larif  dcs  Diocktiav,  p.  56. 
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Since  1.S03  ;ui  impurtaut  addition  has  heou  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Gieek  version  of  tlie  P]dict  by  tlie  jjublication  (B.  Sra?;?,  'Kcfyrj/j,. 
"Ap;^.  l.Sf)9  pp.  147-170)  of  two  fragments  from  Aegira,  containing,  besides 
the  heading — [T^']^'a9  Ti/j,a<;  ckucttov  el'Sou?  o[uSe]i'i  i^eaTut,  vTr\^ep^aivei\.> 
u7roT6Ta/cTa[t], — chap,  i  1  -vi.  10  and  vii.  74-viii  42. 

For  a  general  introdnction  to  the  Edict  it  is  enougli  to  refer  to  the  work 
of  Moinmsen-Bliimner  above  cited,  and  also  to  a  concise  summary  of  the  main 
points  of  interest  in  VV.  Loring's  edition  of  the  Megalopolis  fragment  {J.H.S. 
l.S!)()  .\i  p.  2!)9  foil.).  I  must  content  myself  with  noting  here  the  following 
points : 

1.  The  Edict  was  promulgated  towards  the  end  of  301  .\.D.,  but  proved  a 
failure,  and  was  soon  abrogated. 

2.  The  prices  are  reckoned  in  copper  denarii,  represented  usually  by  X, 
sometimes  in  Greek  by  ¥  iirid  in  Latin  by  0.  The  value  of  this  coin  is 
fixed  by  the  Elatea  fragment  {Ball.  Corr.  Hell.  1885  p.  222  foil.),  which  gives 
the  price  of  a  pound  of  pure  gold  as  50,000  denarii :  the  value  of  the  dennrins 
is  therefore  50^00  o^  ^  po\md  of  gold,  i.e.  (Mommsen,  Hermes  xxv.  1890  p.  25 
foil.)  r827  pfennig  of  German  currency,  or  a  little  less  than  !  of  an 
English  penny, 

3.  The  prices  named  are  maxima.  Of.  the  heading  quoted  above,  and 
the  following  sentence  from  the  preamble  of  the  Edict ;  '  non  praetia  venalium 
rcrum — neqne  cnim  Jieri  id  Justuni  puiafur,  cum  plnrima  interduin  provi7iciae 

felicitate  optatae  vilitatis  ct  eelnt  qitodam  afiuentiae  privilcgio  glorientur — sed 
modum  statuendum  esse  censuimiis ;  ut,  cuvi  vis  aliqua  cariiatis  cmcrgeret — 
quod  dii  omen  avcrtcrcnt ! — ucarilif(,  quae  velut  camins  qnadam  immensitate 
diffnsis  teneri  non  potcrat,  stiitnti  nostri  finibus  et  moderatnrae  Icgis  terminis 
stringeretur.' 

The  Corone  fragment  contains  lines  30-48  of  Chapter  vii :  the  chapter 
is  entitled  ^  Dc  merccdihus  opcrariontm,'  hni  \\\.  '1-^  introduces  a  second  title 
'  De  acramento  '  (irepl  ■^(aXKWfidrwv),  a  designation  which  strictly  applies  only 
to  items  24  a-28  and  33-37.  The  Greek  text  of  vii.  30-48  has  been  hitherto 
unknown,  save  for  two  fragments,  {<i)  I.G.  ix.  1.  279  frg.  a  col.  ii,  (&)  I.G. 
vii.  30C1. 


h 


30     TO' 


31  Y  KE 

32  T  X 

The  Latin  text,  however,  is  known  from  the  Stratonicea  copy  (the  largest 
fragment  of  the  Edict  yet  discovered),  while  the  Aezani  fragment  contains  a 
few  letters  from  38-42  and  45  foil. 

To  facilitate  comparison  T  (juote  in  full  the  Latin  text  (Mommsen- 
BUimner,  op.  cit.  p.  22). 

r  2 
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VII.     30  Roliquis  plastis  ^nipsariis  paslis  diuruos  X  fiuin(jnai;iiitii. 

31  Aquario  onini  die  operauti  paftto  diunios  X  biginti  <|uin((ne. 

32  Cloacario  omiii  die  operant!  pasto  diurnos  X  bigiiiti  qiiiiKiiie. 

33  Saniiatori  in  spatlia  exs  iisu  X  biginti  quinque. 

34  In  casside  exs  usu  X  biginti  (luintiue. 

35  In  sequri  X  sex. 

36  In  bipenni  X  octo. 

37  Bagina  spatliae  X  cen[tiun]. 

38  Membianario  in  ///t/endone  pedali  perganien[ae]  J0  XL 

39  Scriptori  in  scriptura  optima  versus  n  centum  J0  XXV 

40  Sequ[enti]s  scripturae  bereuum  n"  centum  ^  XX 

41  Tabellanioni  in  scriptura  libelli  be!  taltularum  [in  ver]si- 

bus  n°  centum  X  X 

42  Bracario  pro  excisura  et  ornatura  pro  birro   qualitatis 

primae  X  se[xaginta]. 

43  Pro  l)irro  qualitatis  secundae  X  quadrag[inta]. 

44  Pro  caracalla  maiori  ,  X  biginti  q[uin<pie]. 

45  Pro  caracalla  minori  X  biginti. 

46  Pro  bracibus  X  biginti. 

47  Pro  ndonibus  X  quattuor. 

48  Sarcinatori  in  beste  soubtili  replicaturae  X  sex. 

I  must  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Bliimner's  commentary  (oji;.  cit. 
pp.  112,  113)  for  some  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  following  notes:  I 
have,  however,  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  repetition  by  confining  myself 
to  points  directly  suggested  by  the  Greek  version.  1  have  marked  with  an 
asterisk  (*)  those  words  which  do  not  occur  in  Liddell  and  Scott  (seventh 
edition),  and  with  a  dagger  (f)  those  which  are  wanting  in  the  Thesaurus. 

30.  '  To  other  modellers  in  plaster,'  i.e.,  all  save  the  2^^(istae  itnaginarii 
just  mentioned  (vii.  29).  The  word  'f*yvyfrdpio<}  is  not  found  elsewhere,  but 
the  formation  is  parallel  to  that  o(  ^puKupto'i  (42),  Si^^epapto?  (38), /scai/rapio? 
(vii.  75),  \avdpio<i  (xxi.  1),  Xi^pdpio^  (vii.  G9),  fiap/xopapiof  (vii.  5),  etc.  The 
wage  is  reckoned  by  the  day,  and  is  exclusive  of  the  workman's  board,  which 
is  supplied  by  the  employer. 

31.  Like  the  Latin  aquarius,  the  Greek  word  vSpaycoyo^  is  applied 
either  to  an  official  attached  to  an  aqueduct  or  to  a  water-carrier  employed 
to  carry  water  for  gardens,  baths,  etc.  Here  it  is  used  in  the  latter  sense. 
Compare  Manetho,  Jpoteksm.  I.  (v.)  84 

iravTore  vvKTeptvottTi  fiecrovpaviwv  K/aoi/o?  alvo<; 
pi^€i  KrjTTovpov^  r)h'  dpya\€ov<;  vSpayeoyovf, 
p€^€t  S'  vhpo<f>6pov(;  voXvTTTjfiopa^,  oW  VTTO  yaii)<i 
K€v6fJt(otfa^  hvvovctv  d€tKio<;  ^XviKa  fiitrOov, 
rj  TTavvypoKTi  tottokti  7rapijfi(voi  ipyd^ovrat, 
fi-qtroje  TMP  iStov  Ti  KTiopKPoi  CK  Ka^dxatv  ye. 

In  connection  with  this  description  we  may  notice  that  only  one  class  of 
labourer,  the  pastor,  receives  a  smaller  wage  than  25  denarii  daily.  Cy.  alsu 
Arteraidor.  iv.  74. 
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32.  The  cloaairius  is  he  who  keeps  the  {Iraiiis  in  order  :  the  reference 
here  seems  to  be  to  the  drains  of  private  houses  rather  than  to  the  public 
sewers.  The  usual  Greek  etjuivalent  for  the  Latin  cloaca  is  vTrovofiof 
(Dittenb.  Si^  11.^  580.  17;  530.  11,  15;  Z.^'.  ii.  pars  5  169b  IG;  Strabo  v.  3 
§  H  ;  Appian,  I  fist.  Horn.  iv.  40  ;  etc.),  but  vir6ppv(Ti<i  occurs  with  the  same 
meaning  in  Strabo  xiv.  1.  §§  37,  43.  Possibly  we  should  read  \avpa<; 
(Aristoph.  Pax.  99,  158),  or  the  Latin  word  may  have  been  transliterated 
into  Greek.  This  last,  however,  seems  to  me  unlikely,  for  had  the  word 
been  intelligible  at  all  in  Greek,  we  should  probably  have  found  cloacarius 
rendered  by  K\oaKupio<;  (see  analogous  instances  quoted  above,  30),  avoiding 
the  paraphrase  6  epya^o/xepo^  elf  k.t.X. 

33.  The  *aKovrjTJ]'i  is  a  polisher  of  metal  ware,  especially  weapons, 
corresponding  to  tlie  Latin  samiator  or  samiariiis :  the  latter  term  occurs  also 
in  a  Greek  form  in  Joh.  Lydus,  dc  magistr.  i.  46,  where  among  the  elements 
composing  the  Roman  legion  are  mexxixoned.  a-afiLapioi,  o'nwv  ottXwv  crTLk'jrvw- 
rai  The  word  uKoprjTt]^  occurs  in  6'or^).  Gloss,  ii.  178,  8 ;  ii.  228,  12  ; 
iii.  25,  57. 

The  aTTcWr)  is  a  broad,  two-edged,  pointless,  cutting  sword.  'Atto  )(p7J(T€(o<;, 
'  used.' 

34.  IlepiK€(f>a\aia,  '  helmet.'  The  word  is  found  in  I.G.  ii.  727b  16 
(316/5  B.C.) ;  I.G.  xii.  fasc.  5  pars  1  647  (beginning  of  third  century  B.C.) ; 
Polybius  iii.  71 .  4,  vi.  23.  8,  etc. ;  Schol.  Arist.  Av.  120.3  ;  Suidas  and  Hesychius 
s.v.  ;  Pollux  i.  135  (with  a  description  of  its  parts) ;  LXX.  The  form  Tre/ji/te^- 
dXaiov  occurs  in  Polyb.  vi.  22.  3  and  Etipn.  Magn.  s.v.  y\atvov<;. 

The  words  cj.s  usu  of  the  Latin  text  are  omitted  in  the  Greek. 

35.  i'*Se/cou/3ioi/,  sccuris,  '  an  axe.' 

36.  ■f*Bi7rtVyioi',  bipennis,  'a  double  axe.'  Of.  Quintilian  i.  4.  12  a 
pinna  (quod  est  acutum)  securis  utrinque  habens  aciem  bipennis.  This 
word  and  aeKovpiov  are,  I  believe,  dira^  XeyS/jieva. 

37.  Syjurj  airadr]<i,  '  the  sheath  (Pollux  x  144)  of  a  sabre.'    See  above,  33. 

38.  t*A/</>^ep  'pi09  or  *Btcf)e€po'7rot6<;  {Corj'.  Gloss,  iii.  371,  28,  cf.  25,  38) 
'  parchment  maker.'  As  in  all  these  cases,  the  price  is  that  of  the  labour 
alone,  the  materials  being  supplied  by  the  employer.  Ac(f)6epai,  prepared 
hides,  were  from  early  times  used  as  writing  material  (cf.  Herodotus  v.  58  rd'i 
ySu/SXof?  8i(f)6epa<i  KaXeovai  dirb  too  TraXatoO  ol  "Icoi/e?,  on  Kore  iv  cnrdvt 
^i^Xuiv  i-^pe(i)vro  ZK^deprjcn  alyerjai  re  Kal  olerjcrt'  ert  8e  Kal  to  kut'  e'/ie  ttoXXol 
Twv  (Sap^dpwv  69  ToiavTa<;  Sc<f)depa<;  ypd<f)oucn),  but  the  preparation  of  parch- 
ment on  a  large  scale  was  first  undertaken  at  Pergamum  under  Eumenes 
II  (197-159  B.C.),  when  Ptolemy  IX  Euergetes  II  Physcon  (170-117  B.C.) 
prohibited  the  export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt,  See  E.  M.  Thompson,  Gk.  aiid 
Lat.  Palaeography,  p.  34  foil.  The  usual  form  of  the  word  is  Hepyafxrjvtj  (sc. 
Bi(f)d€pa),  but  the  neuter  is  found  in  Joh.  Lyd.,  dc  7ncnsibiis  i.  24  'Fco/xaloi  to, 
fiefifipava  TrepyafMy]i>d  KaXovcriv. 
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I  am  unable  to  restore  the  word  following  TeTpdB(i.oi')  :  tlie  latter  word 
confirms  Mommseu's  conjectural  qiiaternione  for  the  corrupt  li/l:endoiic  of 
the  Latin  text.  We  would  expect  the  Greek  version  to  have  rerpdhiov 
TToStalov.  Another  doubtful  point  is  the  meaning  of  i*KpoKdTo[v],  which 
occurs  only  in  Ducange,  Gloss.  Grace.  '  KpoKaro'  liitbcus  in  Turcogr.  Crusji.' 
The  word  is  almost  certainly  a  transliteration  of  the  Latin  croratitm  (<;/. 
Pliny  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  §  147  snium  crocatiim  ;  Fronto  U^).  ad  J\f.  Cars.  2,  1, 
crocata  vcstis),  past  participle  of  croco,  '  to  dye  sajfron-yclloir  '  (Isid.  Or'uj.  vi. 
11,  4).  We  are  remimled  of  Juvenal's  civcca  incmhrana  tahdia  impletirr  (vii. 
23).  As  regards  the  Latin  text,  the  Stratonicea  copy  fails  us  for  the  end  of 
this  line,  but  the  Aezani  fragment  has  //IlOUOui  //  :  Le  Bas  read  [mijmero 
C,  which  the  context  shows  to  be  untenable,  while  Mommsen  (Momiusen- 
BlUmner,  not.  crit.  p.  22)  has  the  note  '  id  est  VPERGA,'  to  which,  however, 
the  resemblance  is  of  the  slightest.  Evidently  the  Latin  version  had  crocalti], 
though  I  cannot  explain  the  II  preceding  it  where  \ye  would  expect  SI  BE 
or  VEL. 

39.  '  To  a  writer  for  the  best  writing,  25  denarii  per  hundred  lines.' 
'  Mit  jener  sind  verinuthlich  Luxuseditionengemeint '  (Bliimner  «(i /oc).  The 
word  Ka\\iypd(f>o<;  is  conmion  in  the  fourth  and  succeeding  centuries  of  our 
era,  but  before  that  it  seems  to  occur  only  in  Herodianus  Grain.,  Philct.  435 
(p.  477  ed.  Piers),  whose  ftoruit  falls  about  170  A.D.  The  verb  KaWiypacfjico 
is  found  as  early  as  Aristotle  (lihet.  Alex.  i.  7)  and  Josephus  (Apion  ii.  31), 
but  in  reference  to  style,  not  to  handwriting :  KaWiypa^la  is  used  by 
Plutarch  to  denote  beautiful  writing  in  either  sense  (ii.  397  c  contrasted 
with  145  f). 

40.  '  For  writing  of  the  second  quality,  20  denarii  per  hundred  lines.' 

41.  '  To  a  notary  for  writing  legal  documents,  10  denarii  per  hundred 
lines.'  'Ayopaloi;  here  corresponds  to  the  Latin  tahellio,  taheUanioni  in  the 
Latin  text  being  an  error  of  the  engraver  for  talellioni.  This  use  of  the 
word  dyopalof;  is  late  and  rare,  but  ef.  Thesaurus  s.v.  '  'Ayopalo^,  Tabellio, 
Basiliciarius.  Glossae  :  Basiliciarius,  MaXa/to?,  'Ayopalos.  "  Notum  est  in 
Basilicis  judicia  Romae,  praesertim  centumviralia,  celebrata  fuisse.  Idem 
Auctor  alibi  :  Tabellio,  'Ayopalo<;,  No/xz/to?."  Casaub.  ad  Theophr.  Char.  6.' 
So  also  Ducange  ' ' Ayopala  forcnsia  et  i)ublie((  instrumentei  in  Nov.  49,  52,  73, 
114,  142  diversa  ab  ihio')(jeipoL<i.  Sed  et  dyopaloi  dicuntur  Tahelliones.  Vide 
Cujac.  ad  Nov.  44.'  The  word  frequently  = /ia»io  forensis,  *  one  skilled  in 
forensic  speaking.'  Cf.  Pint.  I'ericl.  xi,  ■^ttov  fiev  oou  7roX€fjLtK6<i...d'yopato<i 
8e  KOI  ttoXltikos  fidWov  :  id.  irepl  SvacoTri'a^;,  532  B,  Bikijv  €')(ovt€^  7roXXa«f<? 
ovK  ibifxev  elnrelv  top  cd(J>€Xi fiov  kuI  dyopalov  :  id.  aufnrocriaKaiv  710  D,  fxefxiy- 
IxevoL  TToXniKol'i  kciI  d'yopatoi<;  dvBpda-t :  Philostr.  Viiae  suj'hist.  ii.  p.  245 
d(f>av(o<;  avrov  VTreKdOrjro  B€tv6<;  uiv  '^pfjcrdaL  rol<i  Trpdyfiaaiv,  Koi  yap  Brj  kuI 
r(ov  dyopaicov  eZ?  outo?.     Ta^eWiaiv  occurs  in  Procopius  iii.  154,  17. 

f*Ai/3eWa  Kol  rd^Xai  cover  all  documents  of  a  legal  or  semi-legal  nature 
which  would  be  drawn  up  by  a  notary.  At'/SeWo?  ' a  petition,' '  memorial,'  is  com- 
mon in  late  Greek  (exampjes  in  Sophocles,  Lericou  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
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J'cnods),  but  I  know  no  otlier  case  of  the  neuter  Xi^eWov.  Lihcllua  is  similarly 
used  in  Latin  for  a  petition,  a  lawyer's  brief  {cf.  Juv.  vii.  1()7  Qit'ul  oiicsiiHcis 
pnicstenf  iiiafjuu  comites  in  fasrc  libelli  ?),  or  a  certificate  (Dif/.  39  4,  4 
sif/nificciU  id  libello  VKinu  siui  suhscripto).  Td/3Xa  (javXa),  as  a  translation 
of  the  Latin  taJmht  is  connnon  in  Late  Greek  for  '  the  dice-board  ' :  so  also 
ra^Xi^co,  Ta/3Xta-T7]<i,  etc.  For  its  use  with  the  meaning  'tablet,'  'label,' 
Sophocles  {Lc'icon  of  Horn,  and  Bijz.  Pcriuds)  quotes  the  apocryphal  Ada 
Andrcae  el  Matthiac  3  {fd.  Tischendorf),  Malalas  p.  103  (((/.  L.  Dindorf;,  and 
Porphyrogenitus  Cerimon.  p.  338  {cd.  Reiske).  The  word  rd^Xa  also  occurs, 
as  Mr.  Kenyon  lias  pointed  out  to  me,  in  Bcrl.  Fapp.  338  (second  to  third 
century)  and  847  (A.D.  182-3),  while  Taf^iXXa  is  found  in  Bcrl.  Fapp.  388 
(second  to  thinl  century)  and  (Ici/r/ii/nc/nts  Puji.  273  (A.D.  !)5). 

42.  f*B/3ava'/?io9.  Originally  the  word,  which  in  its  Greek  form  occurs 
here  only,  meant  a  '  breeches-maker,'  but  both  here  and  in  the  instances 
where  it  occurs  in  Latin  (Laniprid.  Alex.  Sev.  24,  Cod.  lust.  x.  64,  1)  its  range 
is  much  wider.  The  /dpaftdpio^  undertakes  the  cutting  out  (to/xt])  and 
finishing  {K6afi->](ii<;)  of  such  articles  as  are  made  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  or  felt, 
while  the  tailor  (puTrTrj^)  is  chiefly  engaged  (below,  48  foil.)  in  the  sewing  of 
finer  garments,  especially  those  of  linen  or  silk. 

Hipov  vpwrsiov  '  a  cloak  of  the  best  make,'  for  it  is  with  the  workman- 
ship and  not  the  material  that  we  are  here  concerned.  The  various  kinds  of 
fSlpoc  are  detailed  in  xi.x.  20-42  and  xxii.  21-2G  ;  in  the  latter  passage  the 
fuller's  payment  for  his  work  is  fixed,  while  in  the  former  we  have  the 
maximum  prices  for  the  finished  articles,  ranging  from  1,500  to  10,000 
denarii.  Tlie  /S/po?  (probably  etymologically  connected  with  Tru/opo?,  '  red ') 
was  a  thick  mantle  with  a  hood  {cf.  Juv.  viii.  145  :  tempora  Santonico  adoperta 
cucullo,  with  the  scholiast's  note  cumillo  de  hirro  Gallico  scilicet),  contrasting 
with  the  lighter  and  more  pliant  laccrna  (Sulpic.  Sev.  dial.  i.  21,  4:  ilia  ut 
hirruni  rigcntcni,  haec  lit  Jlucntem  texat  laceruam).  The  word  is  usually 
spelt  with  two  p's,  as  in  the  following  line,  but  the  form  ySt'po?  occurs  again  in 
the  Megalopolis  text  of  xix  35  foil.  The  word  is  also  found  written  ^rjpo<; 
and  ^")ppo(;  and  in  the  diminutive  ^rjpiov,  ^rjppiov.  Cf.  Ducange,  Gloss,  med. 
tt  inf.  Grace,  s.v. 

44.  A  somewhat  similar  garment  was  the  caracalla  talafis,  a  long  mantle 
or  great-coat  with  a  hood,  which  gave  the  emperor  Caracalla  his  name. 
Here,  however,  we  have  probably  to  deal  with  a  different  garment,  either  a 
short  close-fitting  tunic  reaching  to  the  knees  with  sleeves  and  a  hood  (K. 
Saglio  ap.  Dar.-!Sagl.  s.v.),  or  a  kind  of  hood  protecting  the  head  and 
shoulders  (Blumner  ad.  loc).  In  xxvi.  120  foil,  we  have  an  elaborate  list  of 
the  various  qualities  of  caracallae  at  prices  from  3,500  to  600  denarii.  \n 
Latin  the  word  is  always  feminine,  caracalla  or  caracallis  :  in  Greek  Kapd- 
KaXXov  is    the   only    form    met    with  "^ — Fassio  S.   Christophori  quoted    by 

^  liliimner  {op.  cit.  p.  171)  speaks  of  Kapa-  KapaKaWuv.  Sophocles  (Lexicon  s.v.  Kapa- 
KaKKai,  but  in  the  passage  leftntd  to  (xxvi.  KaWa)  al.no  makes  the  Greek  noun  feminine, 
120   foil.)    Mommsen    writes   KapuKaWuv,    not       but  without  ground. 
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Ducange  s.v.  KapaKoXXiov,  Aiith.  Pal.  xi.  345,  and  here.     'KapaKoXkiov  also 
is  found  ((/.  Ducange  s.v.)  meaning  '  a  small  hood.' 

46.  The  ^paKia  are  the  breeches  which,  originally  Gaulish  {Cf.  Diodor. 
V.  30  €a6rj(TL  he  '^pcoprai  [ol  TaXdrai,^  KaTaTr\r)KTiKai<;  .  .  .  dva^vpcaiv  a? 
€Keivoi  ^paKat;  7rpocrayopevov(Tiv),  were  adopted  by  the  Romans  from  contact 
with  their  Gaulish  subjects  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  20)  and  by  the  time  of  Alexander 
Severus  (222-235  A.D.)  seem  to  have  been  worn  by  Romans  generally, 
including  the  emperor  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  40  §  11,  bracas  albas  habuit,  non 
cuccincas,  ut  prius  solebant:  cf.  also  §5).  A  reaction,  however,  took  place 
under  Honorius,  who  forbade  the  wearing  of  hracae  in  Rome  (397  A.D.  Cod. 
Th.  xiv.  10,  2).  In  Greek  the  word  usually,  as  here,  appears  in  the  form 
^paKla  (Schol.  Arist.  Vcs}).  1082;  Suid.  302c,  2954b,  3256c,  3812c;  Etym. 
Magn.  98  s.v.  ava^vpiha<i ;  Photius,  Lex.  p.  21.  15  ;  ctc\  but  it  also  occurs  as 
^puKd  (Hesych.  s.v.)  and  ^pdtcac  (Diodor.  loc.  cit.,  etc.). 

47.  'f*OvB(avia  are  a  kind  of  shoes  made  of  felt.  Cf.  Martial  xiv.  140, 
Icmm.,  Udones  Cilicii.  The  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Greek,  though 
Pollux  (x.  50)  uses  the  form  ovhwv  and  Charisius  552,  33  ovhcavaptov  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  the  translator  has  a  strong  tendency  to  turn  into  Greek 
neuters  words  which  in  Latin  are  masculine  or  feminine — acKovptov,  fftircvvcov, 
Trepyafirjvov,  Xi^eWov,  KapaxaWop,  ^paKi'a,  ovScoviov. 

48.  It  is  not  possible  to  restore  this  item  with  certainty.  The  -a<f>r}<: 
seems  certain  both  from  my  copy  and  from  the  squeeze,  and  if  so,  it  is 
most  probable  that  we  have  some  compound  of  pa<})^.  *Avappa<f>ij  suggests 
itself,  and  both  it  and  the  cognate  dvappdirTeiv,  dvappa(f>iK6<;  are  frequently 
found  in  medical  writers  (Galen,  Aetius,  etc.)  in  the  sense  of  *  sewing  up.'  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  is  not  the  meaning  required  here.  In  Coy.  Gloss. 
ii  172,  43  avaStTrXoxrt?  is  given  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  replicatura,  but 
that  this  need  not  necessarily  be  the  word  here  employed  is  proved  by  the 
use  of  8i<f>6€pdpio<;  in  38  {Corp.  Gloss,  iii  371,  28  gives  Bi^depoTroc6<;  as  the 
Greek  for  viembranarius)  and  of  ovhwvia  in  47  {Corp.  Gloss,  iii  296,  26 
ifxiriXiov  udo). 

Marcus  Niebuhr  Tod. 


TWO    HEADS   RELATED   TO   THE   (JHOISEUL-GOUFFIER   TYPE. 

I.  In  spite  of  much  discussion,  the  question  of  Apollo  versus  Athlete  in 
this  famous  yioup  of  monuments  remains  undecided.  Though  there  is 
considerable  difference  in  detail,  the  rendering  of  the  hair  as  a  purely  athletic 


.•■.-.  -t — iiajtc: 


Fio.   1.  — Head  of  Apoi.i..,  ..n   ]>i,iiit:n  MrsEi'M. 

coiffure  is  common  to  all   the  replicas,^  but  an  additional  feature  in  an  un- 
published head  in  the  British  Museum  -'  seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  and  the 


'  The  argument  for  the  Apollo  attribution, 
based  on  the  curls  round  the  face,  falls  to  the 
ground  in  view  of  the  coiffure  of  the  accumu- 
laliuR  ephebc  heads  of  this  and  a  slightly 
earlier  j'eriod. 


-  I  Iiave  to  thank  the  late  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray 
for  ]>emiission  to  publish  thia  interesting  head, 
and  to  reproduce  on  a  larger  scale  than  hereto- 
fore that  which  follows. 
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li,f,4it  it  tlirows  oil  the  subject  is  sucli  as  perhaps  to  justify  a  fresh  consideration 
of  the  evidence. 

This  head  (Fig.  1),  whose  provenance  is  uncertain,  answeis  closely  to  tjic 
other  replicas  save  in  one  ))oint,  the  hair.  The  position  and  cliaracter  of  the 
locks  about  the  face  are  very  similar,  and  it  agrees  with  the  inaj(jrity  of  examples 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  jiiaits  behind,  wiiich  are  carefully  Avorked 
out,  the  Choiseul-Gouflfier  head  being  (piito  exceptional  in  its  rendering.  Just 
behind  the  ear,  however,  and  attached  in  a  thoroughly  inorganic  fashion,  are 
two  large  corkscrew  curls,""^  side  by  side,  so  entiiely  unsuitable  to  the  type  of 
head  as  instantly  to  suggest  an  addition,  even  were  the  existence  of  numerous 
replicas  in  wduch  they  are  absent  not  a  proof  of  this.  What  has  happened  is 
clear.  The  sculptor  adopted  a  well-known  athletic  type,  and  tried  to  turn 
it  into  an  Apollo  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  external  attributes  of  the  god, 
hair  loose  round  the  face,  long  curls  behind  the  ear.^ 

The  only  other  instance  of  an  ApoUine  attribute  in  replicas  of  the  statue 
is  the  quiver  on  the  support  in  the  much  modified  example  in  the  Palazzo 
1'orlonia.  But  («)  the  statue  is  a  copy  of  a  bronze  original,  in  which  a  support 
would  be  absent,  (b)  the  cpiiver  does  not  appear  elsewhere,  and  would  seem  to 
be  another  instance  of  the  change  of  athlete  into  god  visible  in  the  Museum 
head,^  (c)  the  presence  of  the  quiver  does  not  always  indicate  a  god,  as  e.ij. 
in  the  Delos  replica  of  the  Diaduineiios. 

An  instance  of  a  similar  use  of  this  type  of  head  appears  in  a  statue  of 
Apollo  from  Olympia,  of  interest  in  this  connection.  The  coiffure  is  precisely 
the  same,  and  the  presence  of  remains  of  a  lyre  render  the  attribution 
certain,  but  it  is  instructive  to  find  that  the  excavators  do  not  assign  it  to  the 
fifth  century,''  but  to  a  much  later  period.  When  long  hair  was  no  longer  the 
fashion  for  athletes,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  free  creation  of  later  date  might 
come  to  receive  the  plaits  as  genuinely  Apolline,  though  in  reality  a  common- 
place of  earlier  athletic  art.  This  confirms  the  theory  suggested  by  the 
Mu.seum  head  and  the  Torlonia  statue,  which  illustrate  the  ways  of  copyists 
in  dealing  with  a  fiinious  original,  and  throw  fresh  light  on  a  much -disputed 
question. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  bring  forward  three  arguments  not  yet,  I 
believe,  brought  to  bear  on  the  controversy  as  to  the  attribution  of  the 
original  to  Calamis.  First,  as  Prof  E.  A.  Gardner  has  painted  out"\  in  the 
exceptionally  long  list  of  statues  ascribed  to  Calamis,'^  one  class,  the  athlete, 
is  conspicuously  absent.  This  fact,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  words 
X^pt'^  Sind  XeTTTOT?;?^  to  characterize   his  style,   should    make  us  hesitate   to 


*  Those  on  tho  right  side  are  niis.siiig,  but  '  Overbeck,  ApoUon,  p.  109,  points  out  tlie 
their  position  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Hul's  of       untrustworthy  character  of  this  replica. 

breakage.  "  Olympia,  Bildw.  p.  224.     Taf.  Ivii.  3-5. 

■*  The    hea<l   has   suffered   considerably,   the  *•■*  Handbook,  i.  p.  235. 

nose  being  completely  gone  (an  old  restoration  '  Overbeck,  S.Q.  508-526. 

is  replaced  by  a  cast  of  that  of  the  Choiseul-  *  id.  531. 
Gouftier  athlete)  and  tlie  chin  broken  away. 
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assign  to  him  a  work  of  so  iiiarkcdly  athletic  a  cliaracter.  Secondly,  if  the 
attribution  to  him  of  the  Delphi  (,'hariotocr  be  com'ct— and  it  tallies  witli 
the  literary  evidence  in  every  particular— tlu-  Choiseul-Gouffier  type  cannot 

be  the  work  of  the  same  man,  or  even  oi 
the  same  school.  Thirdly,  the  tyjjC  is  not 
identical  with  the  Alexikakos  of  Calamis 
repro<liiccd  on  Attic  coins  as  Furt- 
w;iiigler''  suggests.  ('areful  examina- 
tion of  these  coins  had  convinced  me  of  the 
presence  of  locks  of  hair  on  the  shouhlers 
in  the  true  archaic  fashion  of  a  cultus 
statue,  and  a  specimen  of  the  bronze  coin 
ill  (piestion,  recently  actpiired  by  the  British 
Museum,  decides  the  matter  (Fig.  2).  Two 
long  curls  hang  down  behind  the  ear,  while 
the  hair  is  knotted  on  the  neck  and  rolled 
back  from  the  forehead  inider  a  fillet  in  a 
fashion  entirely  diflierent  from  that  of  the 
Choiseul-Gouffier  type."'  If  then  the  coins,  as  is  most  probable,  represent 
the  Alexikakos  of  Calamis,  that  statue  differed  widely  from  the  group  of 
works  under  discussion,  and  was  of  the  delicate  late  archaic  character,  peculiai- 
to  Attic  Art  of  the  transitional  period,  and  to  (Jalainis  as  the  representative 
of  that  period,  a  position  clearly  assigned  to  him  in  our  literary  evidence.^*^ 


Fii;.   •_•.  — i;i;i>N/i:   (..in  hk  Atiikn.s  ix 
im:  JiiMTisu  MrsKUM  (2  :  1). 


II.  In  connection  with  this  head  I  propose  to  take  another  (Fig.  3),  also 
in  the  British  Museum,^^  ably  analysed  by  Mrs.  Strong,^"-  who  points  out  its 
Apolliue  character.  A  unique  electrum  stater  of  Mytilene  ^-^  confirms  the 
attribution  in  a  striking  manner  (Fig.  4).  Though  somewhat  more  youthful, 
and  bound  by  a  laurel  wreath  instead  of  a  fillet  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
practice  on  coins,  the  resemblance  of  the  sijuarely  built  skull  with  its  waving 
locks  to  the  Museum  head  is  very  great.  The  features  too  are  alike,^**  as  are 
the  proportions  of  the  face,  both  differing  widely  iiom  the  other  Apolline 
heads  on  coins  of  Mytilene.  ]t  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  die-cutter  had 
not  some  such  original  in  his  mind  when  executing  this  remarkable  type, 
which  was  issued  c.  400  B.c.'^  That  the  Museum  head  is  closely  related  to 
the  (Jhoiseul-Gouffier  is  certain,  ami  as  is  the  relatioii  between   them,  so  is 


"  Apud  Rosclier,  Lcxikou,  i>.  450. 

""  Of.  tl»u  faip.ons  ('plicbu  liea<l  from  the 
Akropolis  for  the  anangciuent  over  tlie  fillet 
and  the  knot  behiiul. 

'"  A  round  hole  just  above  the  plaits  would 
M'em  to  shew  that  the  Museum  luul  was 
Mipporled  tVoiii  behind.  The  slatue  therefore 
may  liave  been  jdaccd  in  a  niche. 


"  An  iiifeiior  iei>lica  in  Munich.  Miislcr- 
urrkr,  p.  115. 

'•-  .Slraia  lldhiijiana,  p.  293. 

"  15.  M.  Cat.  Troas,  etc.  PI.  XXXI I.  1. 

^'^^  111  the  15. .M.  liead  the  nose  is  a  restora- 
tion. 

"  (.'p.  fit.  lutrod.  i'.  Ixv.  ;  te.xt,  p.  158. 
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that  between  our  coin  and  a  well-known  class  of  Syracnsan  tetradrachms 
probably,  as  Furtwitngler  suggests,^^  reflecting  the  style  of  Pythagoras, 
certainly  connected  with  the  Choiseul-Gouffier  type.  Our  Apollo  and  the 
coin  of  Mytilefte  are  later  in  style  '^^  but  clearly  belong  to  the  same  school  as 
the  Choiseul-Gouffier  figure  and  the  tetradrachms,  which  a  plausible 
conjecture  assigns  to  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium.  Pythagoras  was  a  Samian 
by  birth,  and  it  seems  no  far-fetched  hypothesis  that  an  artist  belonging  by 
race  to  Sainos,  by  adoption  to  Sicily,  by  his  athletic  works  to  Greece  proper,^^ 


Fig. 
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might  be  known  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  as  in  Sicily  and  the  main- 
land.^^  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  literary  evidence  for  such  works,  but 
statues  by  his  purely  Attic  contemporary  Calamis  stood  in  Sicily  ^^  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,-°  so  that  even  without  the  witness  of  the  coin 
we  might  conclude  that  works  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras  were  to  be  seen  in 


'^  Masterpieces,  p.  108  and  I'l.  VI.  14. 

"*  Notably  in  tlie  plastic  treatment  6{  the 
liair. 

^^  Works  of  his  stood  in  Delphi,  Olyiiipia, 
and  Thebes. 


'^  lieplicas    of    the    Choiseul-Gouffier    type 
have  been  found  in  Europe,  Abin,  and  Africa. 
"^  Pans.  V.  25. 
-^  Strabo,  vii.  319. 
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the  islands.  Tlie  Mytilene  type  tlius  cdnfirnis  the  attrihiitiou  of  the  head  to 
Apollo  instead  of  Iacch<j.s,  the  interpretation  projiosed  by  Furtwiingler,  and 
both  are  derived  from  a  later  work  of  the  school  that  produced  the  Choiseul- 
Gouffier  figure   and   kimheil   wurk.s.     The   diflerences  between   them   are   as 


Ki'..    I-  >r\iii;  oi    MvTiMM    in    nil    I5i:irisii    Mi-iim 

important  as  the  points  of  likeness,  j)roving  with  what  care  and  delicacy  the 
sculptors  of  this  school  distinguished  between  Apollo  and  Athlete,  and 
giving  us  examples,  confirmed  by  numismatic  evidence,  of  either  type.-'^ 

K.vTHAUiNi-:  A.  McDowai.l. 


"'  Mrs.   Strong's    iwsition  {Strcr,a,   loc.   cit.)       great,  and  the    (Hsiinolioii   of  type  is,   to  my 
that    both  are  Apollos  seems    hardly  tenable.        mind,  luiid.um-ntal. 
The   dillerence  in  date  is,   as  .she  allows,  not 


NITOKKIS-RHODOPIS. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  Greek  stories  about  Egypt  is  that  which 
ascribed  the  building  of  the  Third  Pyramid  of  Gizeh  to  a  woman,  according 
to  the  usual  tale,  the  famous  courtesan  Rhodopis.  We  find  this  story  given 
in  various  forms  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo.  Herodotus  would 
not  credit  it  (ii.  134),  but  it  was  evidently  generally  accepted  among  the 
Greeks  in  Egypt,  so  mucli  so  that  the  native  historian,  Manetho,  when  called 
upon  by  the  Greek  rulers  of  Egypt  to  write  the  history  of  his  country, 
himself  attributed  the  building  of  the  pyramid  to  a  woman,  an  Egyptian 
queen,  Nitokris,  the  heroine  of  another  Herodotean  story  (ii.  100).  This 
Nitokris  Manetho  places  at  the  end  of  the  Vlth  Dynasty.  Thus  Nitokri.*: 
and  Rhodopis  were  connected,  and  Professor  Petrie  in  his  'History'  (i.p.  105) 
considers  that  the  Herodotean  Rliodopis  is  '  evidently  another  version  of 
Nitokris,  whom  Manetho  describes  as  fair  and  ruddy.'  In  reality  however  it 
would  seem  that  Manetho's  Nitokris  was  a  version  of  Rhodopis  rather  than 
Rhodopis  a  version  of  Nitokris. 

The  historical  existence  of  a  queen  Nitokris  at  the  end  of  the  Vlth 
Dynasty  has  hitherto  been  generally  taken  for  granted,  because  on  a 
fragment  of  the  Turin  Papyrus  of  Kings  which  might  possibly  be 
referred  to  this  period,  occurs  the  name  of  a  monarch,  probably  a  queen 
named  Neit-akerti.  Now  Neit-illjerti  or  Nitakrit,  '  Neith  is  pre- 
excellent '  is  without  doubt  the  correct  Egyptian  original  of  the  Herodo- 
tean name  Ntrtuv/Jt?  ^ :  so  that  the  Turin  papyrus  name  Nitakerti  has  very 
naturally  been  generally  identified  with  the  queen  Nitokris  whom  Manetho 
places  at  the  end  of  the  Vlth  Dynasty.  Hence  we  find  the  queen  Nita- 
kerti or  Nitokris  regularly  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Vlth  Dynasty  in  modern 
histories  of  Egypt,  as  in  Prof,  Petrie's. 

Former  historians  have  not  hesitated  partly  to  accept  Manetho's  further 
story  about  his  Nitokris  having  built  the  third  pyramid.  We  know,  as 
Herodotus  did,  that  this  pyramid  was  in  reality  built  by  Menkaura  (Mykeri- 
nos),  of  Manetho's  IVth  Dynasty.  Perring  however,  the  first  explorer  of  the 
pyramid,  thought  that  he  could  discern  traces  of  later  additions  to  it,  and 
these  supposed  later  additions  have  been  regarded  {e.g.  by  Bunsen  ^  and 
Wiedemann)  ^  as  the  work  of  '  Nitokris,'  and  the  origin  of  Manetho's  statement. 


'  Correctly   interpreted    or    para|ihrase(l    in  ^  .Ictiyplcn  ii.  236  ff. 

Eratosthenes  as 'Afliji/a  yiKoc^iipos.  •  ^  Agyptischc  Gcschichtc  i.  216. 
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Plot".  Putiie  however  does  not  accept  tins  :  wliile  e(|uating  T.P.  W\\.ii- 
ki'rti  =  iJ/coi.  Nitokris,  ,  • .  Nitokris-Nitakcrti  is  a  Vltli  Dynasty  queen 
regnant,  he  does  not  admit  that  she  can  htive  added  to  the  pyramid  of 
Mykerinos  :  '  though  the  third  pyramid  has  hccii  enhirged,  it  is  certain,  from 
the  excellent  masonry  of  the  core,  from  the  granite  casing  of  the  outside, 
a)id  from  the  absence  of  all  inscription  inside,  that  it  belongs  entirely  to  the 
IVth  Dynasty,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  rubble  pyramids  of  the  Vlth 
Dynasty  at  Sakkara.'  With  this  opinion  all  archaeologists  would  agree, 
as  far  as  a  Vlth  Dynasty  addition  is  concerned  :*  the  Manethonian  story  of 
Nitokris  and  the  pyramid  is  an  impossibility. 

But   how   did   the  stoiy   originate  ?      In  the  loyal  list  of  Abydos  occurs 

the  name  of  a  monarch  {  l^Ienkara  1  following  i  Neterkara     at  the  end  of  the 


Vlth  Dynasty.  This  Menkara  bore  the  same  name,  lo  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  the  king  who  really  built  the  pyramid,  Menkaura  (Mykerinos). 
Prof.  Petrie  tliinks  that  this  Vlth  Dynasty  Menkara  must  be  the  throne- 
name  of  the  (jueen  Nitakerti-Nitokris :  '  the  real  builder  of  the  pyramid 
being  Men-kau-ra,  he  has  been  confounded  with  the 'queen'  Men-ka-ra  of  the 
end  of  tfte  Vlth  Dyi^asty,'  who  was  ex  hj/po/hesi  Manetho's  Nitokris. 

Prof  Petrie's  exi)lanation  of  the  attribution  of  the  building  of  the  Third 
Pyramid  to  a  monarch  of  the  end  of  the  Vlth  Dynasty  as  being  due  to  a 
confusion  of  Menkaura  with  Menkara  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  his 
criticism  does  not  seem  to  me  to  go  far  enough.  He  does  not  doubt  the 
historical  reality  of  the  Manethonian  queen  :  he  accepts  the  identification  of 
her  with  the  Nitakei'ti  of  the  Turin  papyrus  without  demur,  and  identifies 
her  with  the  Vlth  Dynasty  Menkara,  a  (pieen  p-o  fide  rice ;  and  regards  her 
as  being,  because  Manetho  describes  her  as  yevvi/catTaTr}  koI  evfiopcpoTdrri 
Twv  Kar  avrrjv  yevofievij,  ^avOrj  Trjv  XPOKiv-  the  original  of  Rhodopis 
Lepsius,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  she  was  thus  described  by  Manetho 
not  on  any  independent  authority  but  merely  because  he  identified  her  with 
the  Rhodopis  of  the  tale  : — he  made  her  beautiful  because  Rhodopis  was 
beautiful— and  this  seems  the  more  correct  view  :  Rhodopis  was  the  original 
of  Manetho's  Nitokris,  not  vice  versd,  as  Prof  Petrie  has  it.  But  Lepsius 
again   fully   accepted   Nitokris  as  a   historical  queen  of  the  Vlth  Dynasty."^ 


*  Dr.  Hoichardt  is  of  opinion  that  the  a.Uli-  i>iontitieil  '  iihodopis '  witli  Nitokris  (and  so  in 

tional  work  of  the  Third  Pyramid  is  to  be  at-  all  probability  also  added   tlie  words  {avfl^  t^ 

tribnted    to    an      '  Unibau '    of    the    XXVitli  xpoia.',  certaiidy  added   the   '  nibris  genis '   of 

Dynasty,  under  which  special  care  and  attention  Euselnus), because  there  lived  under  the  XXVItli 

was  given   to   the  work  of  the  Old   Kingdom  Dynasty  a  King  I'sametik-.l/cTiitrtrrt  who  married 

('Znr  Geschichte  der    Pyraniiden,'   A,j.   ZcUs.  u  7raAAa«ls  Aidr  named  Nitokris,  and,  since  the 

XXX.  (1892),  p.  98).     See  Note  11  below.  Third   Pyramid  had  certainly  been  built  by  a 

M'rof.     I.epsius'     theory     (Chronologic     dcr  Menkara,  the  '  leichtsinnige^Interpreten  zu  Sais ' 

.Eiiypter,    307    ff.)   was,    shortly,    as    follows:  naturally  took  him  to  be  the  XXVIth  Dynasty 

iManetlin  must  liavc  known  who  the  real  builder  Menkaia  and  his  wife  the  itaWaKii  Nitokris  to 

of  the  pyramid  was.     Therefore  he  cannot  have  be  the  same  as   the  hetaera   Rhodopis  of  the 

written  the  words  ^  t^v  rpirnv  ijyupf  irvpa/jLiSa.  tale.     This  was  a  very   ingenious  theory,  but 

They  are  the  addition  of   later  copyists,  who  since  it  was  propounded  in  1849  we  have  "learnt 
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We   may   perhaps   gi)    furtluT   than    this   iu  a   critical    examiiiati(jii    of   the 
matter. 

The  third  pyramid  of  Gi/^eh  was  built  by  Menkaura  (Herodotus's 
Mykerinos),  of  the  IVth  Dynasty.  Herodotus  know  this  as  Avell  as  we  do. 
There  was  however  current  in  his  day  among  the  Greeks  in  Egypt  a  tale 
that  it  had  been  built  by  the  courtesan  Doricha  the  '  rosy-cheeked  '  (Rhodo- 
pis).  This  tale  survived  for  many  centuries.  The  Arab  historian  al-Murtadi 
mentions  a  story  current  in  his  day  to  the  effect  that  the  pyramids  were 
haunted,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Third  Pyramid  was  a  beautiful  naked 
woman,  who  appeared  to  men  with  a  wonderful  smile  upon  her  face,  which  so 
infatuated  all  wlio  saw  her  that  they  immediately  followed  her  and  wandered 
in  the  desert  bereft  of  their  reason.  Tiie  story  of  the  Woman  of  the 
Pyramid  was  then  equally  current  in  Manetho's  time.  The  best  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  tale  seems  to  be  that  of  Prof.  Piehl,^  who  believes  it  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  by  the  pyramids  of  the  great  Sphinx,  which  the  Greeks 
assumed,  as  they  naturally  would,  to  have  the  face  of  a  Avoman,  and,  because 
it  was  painted  red,  regarded  it  as  a  portrait  of  Rhodopis.  If  we  modify  this 
explanation  somewhat,  and  suppose  that  the  Greeks  called  the  red-faced 
Sphinx,  which  they  erroneously  assumed  to  be  female,  poSwTri?,  and  that 
afterwards  by  a  natural  transition  they  took  it  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  greatest 
'PoSw7rt<f  they  knew,  the  rosy-checked  Doricha,  the  famous  Greek  courtesan 
who  had  lived  so  long  by  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  this  theory  gains  consider- 
ably in  probability.''  Prof.  Wiedemann's  objections  that  in  Herodotus's  time 
the  Sphinx  was  invisible  (being  covered  up  with  sand)  and  plays  no  part  in 
the  legend^  is,  as  he  himself  says  of  Piehl's  theory,  '  nicht  zutreffend.'  Prof. 
Wiedemann  merely  assumes  that  the  Sphinx  was  buried  in  Herodotus's  time 
because  the  historian  does  not  mention  it  :  but  we  have  absohitely  no  right  to 
use  such  an  argument.  We  have  not  even  the  slightest  right  to  doubt  that 
Herodotus  passed  Thebes  and  went  to  Elephantine  merely  because  he  does  not 
describe  the  former  place.  It  is  odd  that  he  does  not  mention  the  Sphinx  or 
Thebes,  but  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  from  his  silence  that  he  never  saw  them. 
But  suppose  it  was  buried  :  then  Piehl's  theory  becomes  more  probable  than 
ever,  instead  of  being  disproved.  For  then  we  should  have  a  popular  legend 
about  the  rosy-cheeked  woman  of  the  pyramids,  founded  on  a  reminiscence 
of  the  long  buried  and  hidden  rosy-cheeked  Sphinx  :  this  woman  the  Greeks 


that  there  was  no  such  king  as  Jlenkaia,  in  the  a  iraWaKis  (see  note  11  below). 
XXVIth  Dynasty — the  name  is  that  of  a  private  ^  Proc.  Sot:  liihl.  Arch.  xi.  p.  221  f. 
per.son  of  the  Roman   period  who  nsnrped  tlie  ^  The  Arab  liistorian  Abd  ul-Latif  thus  de- 
sarcophagus  of   Ankhncsneferabra  (Brit.   Mns.  scribes  the  ap|)earance  of  the  fixce  of  tlie  Sphinx 
Egyptian    Saloon,    No.   152,    published  liy    Dr.  in  his  day  (transl.  de  Sacy,  p.  179):   'On  voit 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  The  Sarcophagus  of  Audi-  snr  la  iigure  une  teinte  rougoatre  ct  un  vciiiis 
Tiesrancferckb,  London,  1885)  ijuecn  of  P.sanietik  rouge,  qui  a  tout  I'eclat  de  la  fraicheur.     Cetto 
II.,  and  placed  his  name  next  to  that  king's  in  figure   est  tres-belle,  et  si  bouidie  porte  I'cni- 
the   royal   cartouche — nnd  that  the  title    tua-  preinto  des  graces  et  de  la  biaule.     On  diroit 
ncter,  borne    by  the  XXVIth    Dynasty  (jueen  iiu'ulle  .sourit  gracieusement.' 
Nitokris  in  question  does  not  necessarily  betoken  •*  Hcroduls  Zviilca  Bitch,  p.  485. 
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called  Rhoilopis  and  imagined  to  be  their  Doricha,  who  must  have  built  one 
of  the  pyramids. 

At  any  rate  the  legend  must  have  been  well  known  in  Manetho's  day, 
and  the  educated  had  their  lucua  clossicus  for  it  in  Herodotus.  Now  for  the 
compiling  of  his  history  Manetho"^  had  before  him  copies  of  the  official 
Egyptian  lists  of  the  kings,  no  doubt  also  other  Egyptian  sources  unknown  to 
us,  and  Herodotus,  whose  work  was  so  well  known  to  the  Greek  king  and 
court  for  whom  he  was  writing.  Now  the  stories  of  Nitokris  and  Riiod()[)is 
were  very  likely  to  be  regarded  as  gospel  by  many  of  his  readers,  who  in  the 
case  of  Rlioilopis  would,  as  is  so  easily  done,  forget  the  ovk  opdcof;  \eyovTe<i, 
and  claim  llt^rodotus's  authority  for  its  authenticity.  Manetho  had  therefore 
t(^  '  hedgv.'  He  absolutely  rejected  the  Greek  idea  of  the  courtesan  Rho- 
dopis  having  built  the  pyramid  :  he  knew  the  story  to  be  absurd,  and  Im'  had 
Herodotus's  authority  for  rejecting  it.  But  the  story  of  the  connection  of  a 
woman  with  the  pyrami<ls — a  story  which  may  have  been  of  ])rae-Greek  and 
native  Egyptian  origin — lie  had  no  strong  reason  for  rejecting.  H(^  knew 
that  the  Third  Pyramid,  the  pyramid  specifically  connected  with  Rhodopis  in 
the  Greek  story,  had  really  been  built  by  a  ruler  named  Menkaura  or 
Menkara.  But  there  were  two  Menkaras  in  the  official  lists.  The  first  of 
these  was  a  well-known  king,  the  successor  of  Khufu  (Cheops)  and  Khafra 
(Chephren),  and  belonged  to  Manetho's  IVth  Dynasty:  the  second  came  at 
the  eiul  of  his  Vlth  Dynasty,  and  was  place<l  in  the  lists  from  which  he  worked 

next  to  the  name  Ncterkara,  (OjLJl.     This  name  was  probably  pronounced 

in  Mani'tho's  time  as  Nctekri  or  very  much  in  Co[)tic  fashion,  as  * NiUe-lc-vl, 
MO'rreKpH.  Is  it  not  probable  that  Manetho  thought  he  could  find  a  place 
for  Herodotus's  ([ueen  and  at  the  same  time  an  explanation  of  the  story  of 
Rhodopis  and  the  Third  Pyramid  by  supposing  that  the  names  Netei-kara 
anil  Menkara.  were  the  personal  and  throne-names  of  one  and  the  sanie 
person,  4ueen  Netekri  =  Nitokris  ?  In  this  case  the  Third  Pyramid  would 
intieed  have  been  built  by  a  Menkara  ov  Mykorinos,  as  Herodotus  said  and  as 
Manetho  knew  to  be  the  fact,  but  this  Menkara  would  be,  not  the  king  of 
the  IV'th  Dynasty,  but  a  (pieen,  probably  Herodotus's  Nitokris,  who  woidd 
then  be  none  other  than  the  famous  Woman  of  the  Pyramid,  whom  the 
Greeks  of  Herodotus's  day  had  in  their  insouciance  identified  witii  Rlu)dopis 
the  courtesan.  Manetho  then  naturally  attributes  the  fair  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion of  Rhodopis  to  Nitokris,  as  Lcpsius  said  his  copyists  had.  Thus 
Stein's  note  (a^  Hdt.  ii.  l'}^,  '  Diese  Angabc  war  nicht  cine  hellenische 
Fiktion,  sondern  beruiite  auf  eiidieimischer  Sage,  dii;  sich  bei  Manethos 
erhalten,'  will  then  be  the  exact  converse  of  the  fact :  Manetho's  Sage  really 
rests  on  the  fictit)n,  whether  it  be  Hellenic  or  prae-Hellenic. 

I  think  tiiat  this  new  ex[)lanation  of  the  Matiethoniau  passage  about 
Nitokris  is  probably  correct.  Hitherto,  while  Manetho's  placing  of  his  '  Nito- 
kris' in  the  Vlth  Dynasty  lias  been  generally  accepted,  'she'   has   not  been 

"  Wc  111.13   assuiiu'  for  the  nonce  the  aclu.il       Manetho,  the  author  of  tliei'liroiiolo^y  of  wliicli 
exisU'iico     of    ;iu     J\i,'yi>ti;iii     liistoiiograiihor       fmginents  have  come  down  to  us  nnilcr  his  naiiu-. 
H.S.— VOL.  XXIV.  Q 
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identified  with  Neterkara,  but  with  the  casual  name  Nitakerti  in  the  Turin 
Papyrus,  as  has  been  said  above.  But  the  name  Nitakerti  or  Nitakrit  is  of  a 
type  more  usual  in  the  Middle  Empire  (cf.  such  names  as  Antef-a^er,  dc.) 
than  in  the  Vlth  Dynasty  and  occurs  in  the  XXVItli.  The  Manethouian 
name  Nitokris  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  Neterkara  in  the  lists  after  the  Pepis.  Manetho's  queen  Nitokris, 
r)  Trjv  Tpirrjv  rjyeipe  irvpafiiSa,  is  a  compound  of  Neterkara  and  Menkara, 
who  no  doubt  were,  in  reality,  neithei'  of  tliem  women,  but  two  successive 
kings.  There  is  then  no  need  to  identify  Menkara  with  Nitakerti,  as  Prof. 
Petrie  does,  and  queen  Nitokris  must  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  Vlth  Dynasty. 

We  have  no  reason  to  accuse  Mancitho  of  manipulating  his  sources  with 
perverse  intent  in  order  to  produce  his  Vlth  Dynasty  queen  :  lie  no  doubt 
considered  that  there  must  be  some  histoiiciil  ground  for  th(i  tale  of  the 
connection  of  a  woman  with  the  Thinl  Pyramid,  and  did  his  bcsl.  to  hnd  a 
reason  for  the  story. 

It  may  be  objected  that  NtVco/cpt?  still  remains  a  more  probable  (j!reek 
form  of  the  name  Nitdkcrti  or  Niidlril  than  of  the  name  Kelerhard,  and  that 
this  being  so  we  are  not  justified  in  identifying  ^ircoKpi^  with  Netcrhird 
rather  than  with  the  Turin  Pa])yrus  NituJfxrfi.  'JMiat  is  so,  but  my  argument  is 
that  it  was  Manetho  who  identified  NtVeo/CjOts'  with  Neterkara,  and  his  iden- 
tification is  intelligible  enough  when  we  remember  that  the   final   r  of  the 

word  J  iieter,  god,  was  certainly  dropped,  and  that  Manetho  probably  pro- 
nounced it  ndc  or,  as  in  Coptic,  wUe.  The  name  Nitokris  first  occurs  in 
Herodotus,  and  is  certainly  a  Greek  form  of  Nitakerti  or  Nitakrit.  This 
name  was  one  familiar  in  Herodotus'  day :  it  had  been  borne  by  queens  and 
princesses  of  the  Saite  Dynasty,  since  Neith  or  Nit  was  the  goddess  of  Sais. 
It  is  then  natural  to  find  it  given  to  the  legendary  (^ueen  of  Hdt.  ii.  100  :  she 
bears  a  familiar  name  of  the  Saite  period,  just  as  the  personages  of  the 
Joseph  story,  which  deals  with  events  of  the  eighteenth  century  B.C.  possibly, 
— Zaphnath-paaneakh,  Potiphar,  Asenath,  and  the  rest — bear  Egyptian 
names,  not  of  the  eighteenth  century  B.C.  by  any  means,  but  of  the  eighth 
and  seventh,^^  conferred  upon  them  by  scribes  familiar  with  the  Egyptian 
names  of  their  own  day.  The  Nitakerti  of  the  Turin  Papyrus,  whom,  from 
the  character  of  her  name,  and  since  the  Turin  Papyrus  was  written  long 
before  the  time  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  Nil.akrits,  we  must  place  among  the 
ephemeral  monarchs  of  the  Xlllth-XVIIth  Dynasties,  mai/  of  course  be  the 
original  of  Herodotus's  Nitokris  (who,  it  should  be  remembered,  has  in 
Herodotus  nothing  whatever  todo  with  Rhodopis  or  the  Third  Pyramid),  but 


Zaphnath-paaneakh  is  pciiod.     Poti])herali  or  rotijihar  is 

o 


^^K\^mL^'7^ 


Zcf.-piiiU{r)-rf-((nkIi,    '  J  he    God  spake  and    lie       Petcpra,  '  lie  whom  the. Sun  has  given,' a  tyjiie 
lives,' a  nan.eof  a  type  wliicli  never  occurs  before       ally  Saite  and  I'toleniaic  name. 
1000  B.C.,  and  was  used  down  to  the  Ptoleuiaie 
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it  would  seem  more  probable  that  his  informants  gave  her  a  name  familiar  to 
them  in  their  own  time.  Manetho  took  the  name  in  all  probability  simply 
from  Herodotus  :  the  name  Nitakerti  or  Nit^lcrit  was  not  of  a  type  usual  in 
his  time,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Saites  :  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  he  identifieil  it  with  the  Neterkara  (*Netekri  or  *Nittekri  as  he  would 
pronounce  it)  of  his  Vlth  Dynasty.  Then,  because  in  the  lists  the  name 
Neterkara  stood  next  to  the  name  Menkard,  and  he  knew  that  a  Menkara 
had  built  the  Third  Pyramiil,  on  my  hypothesis  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  here  was  the  explanation  of  the  story  of  the  Woman  of  the  Pyramid  : 
Neterkara  {*Nelckn)  and  Alenkaril  must  be  really  the  personal  and  throne- 
names  uf  a  woman,  a  queen  Neterkri-Menkeri,  who  really  built  the  Third 
Pyramid,  and  she  must  have  been  very  beautiful  and  fair  of  skm,  to  account 
for  the  Rhodopis  story.     Further  she  must  be  Herodotus's  Nitokris.^^ 

This,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  me  very  probable.  Whether  we  identify 
Herodotus's  Nitokris  with  the  Nitakerti  of  the  Turin  Papyrus,  and  place  her 
in  the  Xlllth-XVIIth  "Dynasty,  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  abolish 
the  Nitokris  of  the  Vlth  Dynasty,  who  is  a  mere  theory  of  Manetho's. 
Neterkara  and  Menkara  II.  were  two  separate  kings:  and  the  twelve  years' 
reig!i  which  Manetho  ascribes  to  his  Nitokris  are  no  doubt  the  total  of  their 
two  reigns  :  the  kings  of  the  end  of  the  Vlth  Dynasty  seem  to  have  been 
very  ephemeral  monarch?. 

H.  R.  Hall. 


^'  If  Dr.  Borcliardt's  tlieoiy  (Note  4  above) 
of  a  XXVIth  Dynasty  rebuiUUn.i,'  of  the  Third 
Pyramid  be  accepted  (it  rests  solely  on  his 
authority  as  an  architect),  the  fact  of  this 
alteration  under  the  Saites  may  also  have  in- 
fluenced Manetho  in  attributing  its  building  tn 
a  queen  Nitokris,  since  this  was  a  Saite  royal 
name  (see  above) :  he  may  have  heard  that  a 
Saite  Nitokris  had  rebuilt  it  and  have  thought 
that  tliis  must  be  a  mistake  for  his  Vlth 
Dynasty  Nitokris.  But  this  would  be  a  far- 
fetched theory,  and  would  entail  the  supposi- 


tion that  there  existed  in  Manetho's  day  a 
trailition  that  the  alteration  had  been  carried 
out  by  a  XXVIth  Dynasty  queen  Nitokris,  and 
of  tills  we  have  no  manner  of  proof.  Lepsius's 
theory  identifying  Psammetichus  IPs  queen 
Nitiikris  with  Rhodopis  (Note  5  above)  has,  as 
we  have  seen,  nothing  to  back  it  up  now  that 
we  know  that  the  name  Menkara  in  the  car- 
touches of  Psammetichus  II.  on  the  sarcophagus 
of  Ankhnesneferabra  does  not  belong  to  that 
king. 


(J  2 


THE  CHASM  AT  DELPHI. 

Those  wlio  have  wiitleu  upon  tlie  Greek  Oracles  in  this  country  have 
been  content,  for  the  most  part,  to  accept  witliout  criticism  the  traditional 
accounts  of  the  procedure  at  these  institutions.  Wiiere  the  meaning  of  a 
custom  ap])ears  entirely  strange  and  unsympathetic,  there  seems  to  be  little 
to  choose  between  one  account  of  its  details  and  another.  Truth  is  hard 
enough  to  discover  when  tlie  subject  is  intelligible;  when  the  whole  sphere 
of  enquiry  is  dark  its  claims  yield  to  those  of  the  pictures(pie.  This  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  oiacle?;  their  ])Iace  in  the  life  of  the  CJreeks  cannot  be 
ex[)lained  to  the  satisfaction  "f  our  reason  and  therefore  they  demand  that 
tiiey  should  be  re})resented  to  our  imagination  with  all  possible  violence. 
But  the  very  reason  which  makes  us  prone  to  accept  any  account  of  the  oracles 
and  tlieii  procedure  if  it  be  sufficiently  lurid  and  effective,  should  make  us 
exercisi-  the  greatest  caution  before  we  endors(!  any  traditional  account  as  a 
fact.  We  are  not  the  first  to  refuse  our  approbation  to  the  oi-acles,  and  to 
demand  in  the  place  of  intellectual  conviction  a  striking  appeal  to  the 
ima'dnation.  Even  amonji  the  Greeks  themselves,  romance  and  legend  found 
no  centre  so  accommodating  as  the  oracles.  Not  only  is  the  faculty  of  prophecy 
one  which  attracts  supremely  the  poetic  fancy  ;  but,  since  the  oracles  them- 
selves declined  in  importance  as  they  figured  more  largely  in  literature,  the 
poet  was  left  free  to  embroider  or  to  invent  with  no  fear  that  his  hearers  would 
check  him  through  knowledge  of  their  own.  Tn  the  matter  of  the  actual 
proj)hecies  delivered  this  has  long  been  recognised,  but  it  is  no  less  true  of  the 
j)rocedure  which  led  up  to  the  delivery  of  the  projjhetic  word. 

Moreover  the  period  during  wiiich  the  oracles  were  active  was  a  double 
one.  After  a  long  interval  during  which  the  (u-acles  decayed  and  were  all 
but  ignored  they  burst  forth  again  in  a  general  renewal  of  superstition.  It  is 
from  this  second  ))eri()d  that  most  of  our  first-hand  eviilencc  dates.  At  thi'j 
time  even  if  the  oracles  had  themselves  preserved  a  pure  tiadition  of  their 
ceremonies  it  would  not  have  satisfied  the  lenascence.  The  later  oracles  not 
only  Were  re(piiied  to  revive  the  features  of  the  old  days;  they  were  forced 
also  to  live  uj)  to  the  romances  woven  around  them  in  the  time  when  they 
were  dumb  and  powerless  to  restrain  the  imagination  of  their  literary 
devotees. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  ])aper  to  examine  the  popular  and  traditional 
account  of  certain  features  comiected  with   the  oracle  at  Delphi.      It  will  be 
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shewn  that  much  which  is  readily  accepted  by  modern  writers  is  based  only 
on  the  evidence  of  late  authors  and  is  inconsistent  with  tlie  statements  of 
earlier  authorities  and  with  the  existing  remains  of  Delphi.  But  while  the 
Delphic  legend  was  powerful  in  producing  imitations  of  its  fancied  customs  at 
other  oracles,  we  shall  see  that  the  theory  of  its  procedure  which  is  based 
upon  earlier  eviilence  finds  a  welcome  corroboration  in  the  correct  inter- 
inetation  of  the  one  late  author  who  knew  Delphi  well.  Pending  tlie 
publication  of  the  monumental  work  on  Delphi  which  will  crown  the  industry 
and  care  of  M.  Homolle  and  his  able  staff",  no  pronouncement  on  the  anti- 
(piities  of  the  oracle  can  be  complete.  Jjut  the  little  that  can  be  done  may 
serve  perhaps  to  shew  the  poverty  of  the  evidence  upon  which  rests  the 
greater  part  of  the  statements  generally  found  in  text  books ;  and  the  con- 
clusions which  seem  necessarily  to  follow  upon  a  revision  of  the  evidence  are 
to  some  extent  iudej)endent  of  archaeological  discoveries.^ 


The  traditional  account  of  the  oracle  at  Delj)hi  reads  somewhat  as 
follows.  In  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  there  was  an  underground 
ccll;ir  or  ndytum.  Into  this  vault  the  ])riestess  descended  when  the  time 
Ciime  for  her  to  deliver  oracles.  There  she  chewed  laurel,  drank  the  watei-  of 
a  sacred  spring,  and  took  her  seat  upon  a  large  tripod  which  was  placed 
directly  over  a  natuial  oritice  in  the  ground.  From  this  orifice  or  chasm  arose 
va})ours  whose  s]tecial  (piality  lay  in  ihoir  inspiring  powei'S.  These  the 
priestess  iidialed,and  thrown  into  a  frenzy  she  uttered  wild  words  whieh  were 
heard  and  edited  by  tenijile  priests  ami  thus  given  to  the  world. 

The  central  notion  of  this  account  is  obviously  the  mephitic  chasm.  The 
fumes  atford  an  easy  explanation  of  the;  frenzy  of  the  priestess,  and,  thanks 
to  them,  there  seems  to  be  no  more  ground  for  misgivings  as  to  the  possible 
supernatural  origin  of  her  frenzy  than  there  would  be  Averc  it  produced  by 
alcohol.-  The  undeiground  adytum  in  which  the  vent-hole  was  supposed  to 
exist  is  no  less  a  welcome  detail.  The  op])oitunitics  it  offered  for  secrecy  and 
mystery  appeal  to  all  three  classes  of  those  who  have  theorised  about  the  oracle. 
It  is  pictmes(pie  for  the  poets  and  the  Avritcrs  of  prize  essays ;  it  is  adapted  for 
the  practice  of  fraud  and  so  favourable  to  the  historians  who  think  the  oracles 

'  Tlio    main   conclusion   of  this   iiapci- — that.  in    inodt'in  hooks.      It  doi-s  not  .seem  to  jios.si-ss 

ihc  niciihitic  chasm  uiiclcr    tlie    temple    never  a  very  clear  meaning.     Servius  ad  Acn.  vii.  84 

existed,  and  that  the  real  chasm  is  the  Casta-  says  '  Mephitis  proprie  est  terrae  pntor  (lui  do 

lian    gorge — has   hi'en    definitely    asserted    by  a<juis   nascitur   sult'nratis  et  est  in  nemoribns 

Prof,  von  Wilamowitz-Mocllendorir.   L'{.  Hermrs  gravior     ex     densitato     silvanim.'         Modern 

.\xxviii.    1904,  p.    579.     .Irist.    und   Athen  ii.  writers  seem  mostly  to  connect  it  with  volcanic 

p.  44,  n.  17.     He  has,  however,  published  no  fumes.     The  notion  that  any  natui-al  gas  can 

argnmcnts,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  supporting  create  a  jirojihetic  excitement  is  totally  errone- 

his  contention.  ous  and  therefore  it  does  not  matter  much  what 

-  There   is    no    ancient    authority    for    the  is  understood  by  mephitic  ;  cf.  jH//-rt§viii.     For 

description   of   the  vai)0urs  as    mephitic,    but  the   analogy    with    alcohol    cf.    Myers,    lircek 

tliat  is  the  invariable  epithet  a[)plieil   to   them  Oracles,  p.  34  n. 
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were  a  mere  pretence,  and  since  it  separates  the  priestess  from  the  consultant  it 
gives  full  freedom  to  the  intermediation  of  the  priests  whose  wise  direction  of 
international  politics  is  the  main  feature  in  a  third  theory.  But  these  two 
are  of  all  the  traditional  details  the  most  suspicious  and  the  most  deserving 
of  examination.  In  subjecting  them  to  criticism  three  points  must  be  clearly 
remembered.  The  first  is  that  according  to  this  story  the  chasm  was  actually 
under  the  temple  and  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  oti'  vapours  of  an  inspir- 
ing influence.  The  second  is  that  the  priestess  descended  into  an  under- 
ground chamber  to  experience  the  effects  of  the  vapours ;  and  the  third  that 
she  did  so  alone.  All  three  details  will  be  shewn  to  be  false.  The  evidence 
for  one  has  been  taken  to  corroborate  the  others  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  shew  that  so  far  from  doing  this  the  stories  are  independent, 
even  inconsistent.  But  since  it  is  possible  to  prove  the  evidence  altogether 
worthless,  that  way  is  more  drastic  and  better. 


II. 

It  has  been  generally  recognised  by  those  who  have  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  oracles  that  the  evidence  for  the  mephitic  chasm  is  very 
late.  It  is  ignored  entirely  by  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  our  oldest 
document  relating  to  Delphi,  and  throughout  the  whole  range  of  literature 
down  to  the  first  century  B.C. — when,  by  the  admission  of  the  very  writers 
who  tell  the  tale,  the  oracle  was  dead  or  dying, — there  occurs  no  mention 
which  taken  by  itself  would  lead  us  to  infer  its  existence. 

For  such  a  chasm  there  existed  words  enough  in  the  Greek  language. 
Later  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  x^'^<^l^^>  arofia  7^9,  or  (ttoixiov.  None  of  these 
words  is  ever  connected  with  Delphi  by  classical  authors,  for  the  reference 
to  a  aro/Miov  at  Delphi  in  some  editions  of  Aeschylus  (Choephoroe  80G)  is 
due  only  to  a  recent  emendation  which  lobs  Hades  of  his  due  and  credits 
Apollo  with  something  which  he  did  not  possess.^  The  other  words  /uu^^o? 
and  yuaXov  which  occur  in  periphrastic  descriptions  of  Delphi  in  Pindar  and 
the  tragic  poets,  if  they  possess  some  vague  association  with  the  idea  of  a 
cave,  are  not  used  with  this  intention  in  the  passages  which  are  concerned 
with  Delphi — much  less  with  a  reference  to  a  mephitic  hole.  Mv^^o'i, 
which  is  used  frequently  by  Aeschylus  and  once  by  Pindar,  in  most  cases  is  a 
mere  synonym  for  adytum  and  means  the  temple  itself*  In  others  it 
possesses  a  reference  to  the  notion  that  Delphi  was  in  the  centre  of  the  earth 


^  Choephoroe   806  rh  Se  kuXoos  KTdfifvov.     w  more  applicalilc  to  Hades  thau  to  Apollo,  who 

fitya  vaiuv  ar6f/nov.     The   scholiast   notes    '  S>  would   scarcely  have  been  recognised  by    this 

AI8r). '     Dr.  Verrall  is  clearly  riglit  in  refusing  appellritiou.     The  context  moreover,  iu  which 

toaccept/cW/ievoj/.tlic  emendation  of  Bamberger,  the  gods  invoked  arc  Zeus,    the  gods   of  the 

and    depart   from    the    ancient    tradition.     A  liouse  and  finally  Hermes,  wlio  was  especially 

reference  to  his  article  in  this  JbttnuiZ  .Kiv.  8  will  connected  witli  the  dead,   inevitably    suggests 

shew  that  his  decision  has  not  been  influenced  that  Hades  and  not  Apollo  is  the  god  intended 

by  any  prejudice  against  the  existence   of    a  licre. 

chasm   at   Delphi.     The   word   <rr6fjiiov  is   far  ••  Se?  note  at  end  of  paper. 
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aii'i  no  luoic  suggests  a  siibterraneaD  centre  than  the  navel — from  which 
tlirough  the  <)mphah)s-.stone  the  notion  was  derived — demands  a  situation  in 
the  entrails  of  the  body.  Its  use  is  vague,  and  still  vaguer  is  that  of  the 
word  yuaXov  which,  rernlered  conventional  by  the  Homeric  Hymn  and 
Hesiod,  is  employed  witli  special  fondiie.'^s  by  Euripides.^  But  though  both 
he  and  Sophocles  use  it,  as  /au^o?  is  used,  in  the  sense  of  a  cave,  that 
meaning  is  never  possible  in  the  places  where  it  is  employed  in  speaking  of 
Del[)hi.  In  these  passages  it  means  either  the  temple  itself  or  the  temple<^ 
enclosure  and  is  merely  a  misapplicatit)n  of  the  epic  pln.ise  used  as  a  poetical 
synonym  for  dSvroi',  /jiv^6<i,  or  fxainelov. 

Both  these  words,  however,  may  have  owed  their  appropriateness  partly 
to  the  general  situation  of  Delphi  as  it  lies  in  a  hollow  of  Parna.ssus  and 
partly  ])erhaps  to  some  loose  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  cave  or  chasm.  In 
themselves  they  do  not  re(|uire  this  interpretation,  but  that  there  was  such  a 
tradition  appears  from  Euripides  and  a  scholar  of  Aristotle,  Clearchus.  The 
tragic  poet  speaks  of  the  cave  of  the  dragon  at  Delphi,^  a  cave  which  by 
comparison  with  a  parallel  passage  we  may  understand  liim  to  have  con- 
nected with  the  oracle.  Similarly  Clearchus  speaks  of  the  cave  of  the 
dragon  Pytho,^  though  he  does  not  identify  it  in  any  way  with  the  oracle.^ 
This  story  is  inconsistent  with  the  tale  found  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  but  as  it 
agrees  with  the  best  authenticated  of  all  Delphic  legends,  that  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  goddess  Earth,  it  may  well  possess  antiquity.  But  it  does 
not  in  any  way  point  to  the  existence  of  a  subterranean  abyss  which  opened 
in  a  secret  chamber  of  the  temple  and  gave  forth  the  inspiring  vapour. 
What  truth  the  legend  does  contain  will  be  considered  below;  at  present  we 
must  pi\.ss  on  to  the  authors  who  give  the  common  version  of  the  storv  and 
subject  their  accounts  to  a  strict  examination. 


III. 

That  there  was  a  chasm  at  Delphi  and  that  vapours  arose  therefrom 
which  inspired  the  Pythia  upon  her  tripod  is  stated  most  clearly  by  Strabo 
(ix.  410).  After  having  described  accurately  enough  the  position  of  the 
town  he  introduces  with  the  words  '  They  say  '  his  account  of  the  oracle 
itself.  To  quote  his  words  :  '  They  say  that  the  oracle  is  a  hollow  per- 
pendicular cavern  {avrpov  koVKov  Kara  ^d0ov<;)  with  a  not  very  large  mouth. 
Out  of  this  rises  an   air  which  causes  frenzy,  {irvev^ia  evdovaiaartKov)  and 


^  Eur.  Phoen.  232  ^<£fl«o  t*  &vrpa  SpdKovTos.  adytum  ;    the    story  of  the  dragon-slaying  as 

I.T.    1245    '6di    -KoiKiKSvoiros    olvanrhs    SpaKtDv  told  in  the  Horn.  Hymn  is  quite  independent 

aKiepa  /caTctxa^for   ev(pv\\cf>  Sa.(pva,   yas  ireKii-  of  the  oracular  chasm. 
pwv  rtpas,  lifj.(pfire  ixavrfTov  x^<^»"o»'-  ^  The  full  identification  of  the  oracle  with  the 

«  Clearchus  a;?.  Athen.  701  c(F.If.G.  ii.  318).  chasm  in  this  myth  appears  in  ApoUod.  Bibl.  i. 

The  story  is  told  in  explanation  of  the  phrase  4.    1.   3.     The  dragon  guarded  the  oracle  and 

U  iroiwv.     J.    H.    Middleton  was  quite  unjusti-  prevented  Apollo  from  approaching  the  chiism. 
fied   in    identifying    this    (nrriKaiov    with    the 
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above  the  mouth  there  is  placed  a  large  tripod  upon  which  the  Pythia 
mounts  and,  inhaling  the  air,  prophesies.' 

This  account  is  followed  by  Longinus  {de  Suh/ivi.  xiii.  2)  who  tells  in  a 
simile  how  the  Pythia  approached  the  tripod  and  was  tilled  with  a  divine 
exhalation  which  arose  from  the  chasm,  and  by  lamblichus  who  professes 
ignorance  as  to  the  truth  of  the  versions  which  he  is  reporting  (de  M]/sf.  p.  73) 
and,  though  he  is  doubtful  whether  the  Pythia  sat  upon  a  tripod  or  upon  an 
ordinary  chair,  yet  describes  the  air  which  ins}>ired  lier  to  prophesy  as  thin 
and  fiery.  The  story  gave  opportunities  of  obscene  parody  which  were  not 
missed  by  the  Christian  Fathers  who  borrowed  from  each  other  their  comic 
account  of  the  entrance  into  the  Pythia  of  a  Trovrjpov  irvevfxa.  From  them 
the  story  found  its  way  into  a  late  scholium  on  Aristophanes*^  and  there  have 
actually  been  scliolars  who  quote  it  thence  in  corroboration  of  Strabo's 
account  without,  presumably,  noticing  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived. 

These  passages  are  of  no  importance,  but  of  about  the  same  date  as 
Strabo,  and  perhaps  from  the  same  source,  is  the  story  told  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (xvi.  26)  and  described  by  him  as  the  ancient  and  traditional  account 
of  the  discovery  of  the  oracle.  '  Where  the  adytum  of  the  temple  now 
stands,'  he  says,  '  there  is  (or  was)  a  chasm.  Here  in  the  days  before  Delphi 
was  inhabited  a  shepherd  brought  his  goats.  Each  of  these  as  it  approached 
and  looked  into  the  chasm  began  to  leap  about  and  to  bleat  in  an  unusual 
way.  The  shepherd  was  astonished  and  going  himself  to  the  chasm  looked 
down'-'  and  was  affected  in  the  same  way  as  his  goats.  They  behaved  like 
people  in  a  divine  frenzy,  he  foretold  the  future.  The  fiime  of  the  marvel 
spread  abroad  and  all  the  neighbours  came  to  see  it  and  they,  testing  it  for 
themselves,  all  became  frenzied.  Hence  the  oracle  became  famous  and  was 
held  to  be  an  oracle  of  Earth.  For  some  time  those  who  wished  to  consult 
the  oracle  went  to  the  chasm  themselves  and  foretold  the  future  foi-  each 
other,  but  afterwards,  owing  to  the  number  of  those  who  fell  down  the  pit  in 
their  frenzy  and  were  never  seen  again,  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  decided 
to  avoid  this  peril  by  appointing  one  woman  the  prophet  and  getting  their 
oracles  from  her.  They  therefore  constructed  an  apparatus  which  would 
enable  her  to  become  frenzied  and  to  prophesy  without  danger.  The  instru- 
ment had  three  legs  whence  it  was  called  a  tripod  and  it  was  the  prototyi)e 
of  almost  all  the   bronze   tripods  now  made.'      This   tale   is   referred  to  by 


"  ad  Pial.  39.     C'f.  Origeii  v.  Ccls.  iii.   c.  '25,  ivBovaiaariKov  seuin  to   imply  tliat  lie    looked 

vii.  c.  3  (od.    Koctscliaii,    Hcrliii,    1899).     Joh.  upon  the  inspiration  as  visual  in  origin.   C'lfurly 

Chrysostoni,  Horn.  x.\ix.  ad  \.  Cor.  c.  12,  v.  1,  antiquity  was  very  doubtful  about  the  niephitic 

Mij^'ue,  lUiLr.  Gr.   Ixi.   242.      The  origin  of  tlie  vapours  ;    but    these  minor   inconsistencies   in 

scholium    was    noted    by    eighteenth    century  such  poor  evidence  are  not  of  much  account, 

scholars  (cf.  Dindorf«<iZoc. )  yet  it  is  repeatedly  The  matters  which  are  explained  by   the  aetio- 

quoted  as  an  autliority,  notably  by  Middleton,  logical  legend  ([uoted  by  Diodorus  are  :  a.  The 

J.JI.S.  ix.  305,  who  gives  a  false  reference.     For  'oracle  from  goats'  practised  at  Delplii,  i.e.  the 

a  diHerent  explanation  of  the  story  cf.  Norden,  preliminary  lite  known  to  us  from  Plutarch  {de 

Vergil  Aen.  vi.  1.  77.  Dtf.  Or.  46,  49,  51).     /3.  The  attribution  of  the 

"  The  words  used  by  Diodorus  TrpofffiKfxf/aaav  oracle  to  Tij.     y.  The  invention  of  the  Tripod, 

(of  the  goats)  and  KaTii6vra  (of  the  shei)herd)  5.  The  virginal  dress  of  the  Tythia. 
and   the  absence  of  any   reference  to  a  irytdfjia 
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Plntiirch  {<le  Dcf.  Or.  cc.  42,  46)  and  by  Pausanias  (x.  5.  7)  and  is  to  be  found, 
taken  straight  from  Diodorus,  in  a  sclioliuni  to  Euripides  {ml  Or.  1G5). 

In  these  two  accounts  the  Pythia  is  represented  as  seated  upon  the 
tripod  above  the  niephitic  chasm.  Anotlier  batch  of  passages  presents  a 
conflicting  account  in  which  the  trijwd  is  omitted  or  reduced  to  no  import- 
ance, and  tlie  Pythia  is  conceived  not  as  sitting  above  but  as  descending 
herself  into  the  niephitic  chasm  or  cavern.  The  more  scientific  descriptions 
do  not  inform  us  to  which  of  the  two  traditions  they  refer.  The  pscuih)- 
Aristotehan  treati.se,  the  dc  Miiiuh)  (p.  :J95),  in  etnimerating  the  various 
(|ualities  which  ])elong  to  different  natural  exhalations,  couples  Delphi  with 
Lebadeia  as  a  place  where  airs  arise  from  the  earth  and  pioduce  prophetic 
inspiration.  8o  too  Cicero  refers  to  the  theory  in  his  (h  Bivinalionr  (i;;^  79, 
38,  115)  and  he  may  safely  be  presumed  to  iiave  found  it  in  the  writings  of 
Chi'ysippus  or  another  Stoic. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  two  accounts  is  most  noticeable  in  a 
passage  of  Justin  (xxiv.  G.  G)  who,  while  he  does  not  actually  say  that  the 
priestess  enters  a  chasm,  omits  all  mention  of  the  tripod.  This  is  remarkable 
since  he  is  presumably  following  Strabo  or  a  common  source,  as  appears  from 
the  fact  that,  among  other  coincidences,  both  go  out  of  their  way  to  ])hilo.so- 
pliise  upon  the  existence  of  a  city  devoted  to  the  cult  of  a  god.  The  chasm 
he  describes  as  a  '  profundum  terrae  f(jramen,  quod  in  oracula  patet'  and  he 
defines  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  air  as  a  '  frigidus  spiritus.' 

The  reason  of  his  forsaking  his  authority  and  omitting  the  tripod  lay 
perhaps  in  his  preference  for  Roman  writers.  Livy  (i,  5G)  speaks  of  the  oracle 
as  a  chasm  from  the  bottom  of  which  arose  the  oracular  voice,  .and  Valerius 
Maximus  (i.  S.  10)  is  more  detailed  if  more  confused.  According  to  him, 
during  the  Civil  War  Appius  compelled  '  the  priestess  of  the  Delphic  Tripod ' 
to  descend  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  sacred  cave  where  the  noxious  but 
divine  vaj)ours  were  strongest  and  most  fatal.  This  account  is  embellished 
by  Lucan  in  a  pas.sage  {P/uirs.  v.  71))  too  fantastic  to  be  ([uoted  as  evidence 
even  in  this  company.  It,  with  all  the  other  passages  from  Roman  authors, 
is  evidently  based  upon  Veigil's  description  of  the  consultation  of  the 
C/umaean  8ibyl  by  Aeneas. 

The  chasm  is  also  referred  to  by  Dio  Cassius  (Ixiii.  14)  and  by  the 
pseudo-Lucian  (iVcro  10)  when  they  narrate  that  Nero  destroyed  the  oracle 
by  throwing  corpses  of  murdered  men  into  its  mouth.  To  Dio  the  chasm  is 
the  source  of  the  iioly  air,  while  to  the  pseudo-Lucian  as  to  Livy  it  is  the 
orifice  from  which  the  divine  voice  (o/i(/>at)  proceeded.  Other  references  to 
the  chasm  are  vague.  Pausanias  though  he  refers  to  the  story  told  by 
Diodorus  only  mentions  the  chasm  when  lie  says  (x.  5.  12)  that  the  bronze 
temple  at  Delphi  had,  according  to  one  account,  fallen  into  its  depths,  and 
Varro,  if  he  does  refer  to  the  chasm  at  all  in  his  remarks  about  the 
Omphalos,  does  so  without  suggesting  that  it  was  connected  with  the  oracle.^'' 

'"  Vano  dc  Ling.  Lat.  vii.  17,  cf.  J.H.^.  i.\.       vocaiit  Delphis  in  aede  atl  latus  est  quidilaiii  iit 
|i.  2m  11.      I  Hill  iiiiiible  to  !if,'ree  that  the  'quod       thesauri    specie    ({Uod    Graeti    vocaut     6fi<pa\iiv 
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IV. 


Among  the  authorities  for  the  chasm  and  its  mephitic  vapour  it  is 
customary  to  ph\ce  Phitarch  and,  as  is  only  just,  the  greatest  importance  is 
ascribed  to  his  evidence.  Of  tlie  authors  quoted,  none  speaks  at  first  hand, 
and  Strabo,  the  most  important,  deliberately  dissociates  himself  from  the 
account  he  gives.  But  Plutarch  was  a  resident  at  Delphi  and,  as  a  priest  of 
the  temple, ^^  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  oracle  and  its 
proceedings.  If  his  word  could  be  quoted  as  corroborating  the  account  of 
the  Pythia's  inspiration  from  the  mephitic  vapour,  his  evidence  would  be 
decisive  for  his  own  time  at  least.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  Plutarch  not 
only  ignores  the  chasm  but  uses  words  which  are  totally  incompatible  with 
its  existence. 

He  refers,  it  is  true,  to  the  legend  preserved  in  Diodorus  and  adds  a  new 
detail  to  the  story,  the  name  of  the  shepherd  Koretas.  It  would  be  strange 
if  he  had  not  known  a  tale  which  was  evidently  the  stock  legend  of  the 
Delphic  guides,  and  it  is  the  manner  and  not  the  fact  of  his  reference  that 
is  important.  But  neither  in  his  allusions  to  the  story  nor,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  the  context  which  evoked  the  reference  does  he  mention  the  chasm.  The 
words  he  uses  are  purposely  vague  and  in  both  the  passages  wherein  Koretas 
is  spoken  of  he  chooses  with  care  the  same  formula.  To  give  his  own  words : 
'  They  say  that  the  virtues  of  the  spot  (i.e.  Delphi)  were  first  discovered 
through  a  shepherd  who  chanced  to  come  upon  it,  and  then  uttered  ecstatic 
cries  which  the  bystanders  at  first  laughed  at,  but  afterwards  held  in  awe, 
when  the  things  which  he  foretold  came  true.'  In  the  other  passage  he 
says  '  The  man  Koretas  who,  the  Delphians  say,  first  proved  the  virtue  of 
the  spot  by  chancing  upon  it.'  ^^ 

In  both  passages,  although  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Delphic  air  is 
the  subject  under  discussion,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  chasm  such  as  Diodorus 
and  Strabo  identify  with  it.  On  the  contrary  the  most  general  word  T67ro<t 
is  used  and  the  participle  e/xTrecrovTa  can  receive  no  other  object.  In  this 
word  there  might  be  a  memory  of  the  tradition,  but  it  is  a  word 
which  was  very  generally  used  in  the  sense  which  it  has  been  given  in  the 
translation  above.  Taken  by  itself  the  passage  could  never  suggest  that 
either  totto^  must  be  taken  to  mean  a  chasm,  or  that  a  chasm  must  be 
supplied  as  an  object  to  the  participle.     Had   he  meant  to  insist  upon  the 


qnein   Pythonis  ainnt  esse  tumulos'   of  Varro  Pointow,  Jahrb.  1889,  551  sqq. 
means  '  what  in  the  temple  at  Delphi  is  called  ^-  c.  42  «al  7ap  evravda  rijv  Ttfpl  rhv  t6itov  Sv- 

the  x«<''i"«  (the  oracular  cleft   in    the    rock).'  va.fiiv eft.<pa.vri  ysviadai  irpwrov  laropovaiv,  vofiius 

His  words  suggest  rather  that  there    was   an  Tivhs  ffi.Tr€<T6vTos  KaT<iTivarvxT\v,  ilTa<poova.s  ava- 

omplialos  tomb  as  Ilolule,  Psyrhc^  i.  132,  and  iptpovTos  ivdovaidSeis  k.t.X — oi  Si   AoyiccroToi 

Miss   Harrison,   J.TT.S.   xix.    225,   conclude  to  Ae\([>a>v  kuI  roHvoixa  rod  avQpiiirov  Stafivrifioveu- 

have  been  the  case.     To  this  question  I  hope  to  ovres  KopriTav  xiyovaiv. 

return  on  another  occasion.  c.  46  6  yap  KopiiTos  ^kuvos,  %v  AsA^oJ  Kfyovaiv 

^^  Plutarch  took  part  as  priest  in  the  dedica-  trpwrov  efiireffSi'Ta  rris  irfpl  rhv  Tiirov  Swdfieius 

tion  of  a  statue  to  Hadrian,  cf.  C./.(?.  i.   1713.  attrOijffiv  Trapaixxfty- 
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legend  notliiiig  could  have  been  simpler  for  Plutarch  than  to  supply  the 
Avord.  Put  his  language  appears  to  be  deliberately  chosen.  He  is  correcting 
a  legend  which  he  tpialifies  as  an  empty  fiction.''^ 

Had  Plutarch  spoken  elsewhere  of  a  chasm  it  might  just  have  been 
j)()Ssible  to  translate  e/jL-rreaopTa  as  if  it  meant  'to  fall  in'  and  to 
interpret  the  whole  ])hrase  as  elliptical.  Put  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the 
whole  context  IMutarch  says  nothing  which  can  be  taken  as  pointing  to 
the  existence  of  a  chasm.  The  dialogue  it  is  true  is  concerned  very  largely 
with  the  theory  that  the  Pythia's  proj)hetic  powers  are  due  to  some 
mysterious  <juality  in  the  Delphic  air.  But  this  atmospheric  (juality  is 
spoken  of  in  the  most  general  way  and  is  never  connected  with  any  feature 
peculiar  to  Delphi.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  combination  of  Sun  and 
Earth  and  therefore  rightly  regarded  as  duo  to  both  Ge  and  Apollo  (cc.  43, 
48).  It  is  subject  to  the  decay  which  affects  all  terrestrial  things  and  the 
prophetic  inspiration  (pevfjua  koI  Trvevfjua)  is  divine  and  holy  'par  excellence 
whether  it  is  manifested  alone  and  through  the  air  or  in  combination  with  a 
liquid  spring.  These  are  words  which  would  apply  equally  to  any  oracle  in 
any  situatiou,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  cavern  ^*  or  chasm  from  which 
the  air  arose,  though  had  Plutarch  wished  to  refer  to  it  he  might  have  done 
so  as  easily  as  did  the  writer  of  the  dc  Mundo. 

It  might  indeed  be  said  that  the  chasm  was  so  well  known  that  Plutarch 
had  no  need  to  mention  it.  But  he  is  not  merely  silent.  He  speaks  of  the 
an-  in  such  a  way  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  conceived  it  as  pervad- 
ing the  whole  sanctuary  {de  Def.  Or.  46).  It  is  impossible  that,  when  the  goats 
were  sprinkled  with  water  to  test  the  presence  of  the  oracular  god,  the 
ceremony  took  place  within  the  secret  chamber  in  which  the  Pythia  bestrode 
the  chasm.  Yet  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence  which  was  the 
result  of  a  successful  trial — the  shivering  of  the  animal — is  assigned  to  the 
same  cause  as  the  prophetic  frenzy  :  if  a  god  be  the  inspirer,  he  causes  the 
goat  to  shiver  as  he  causes  the  Pythia  to  prophesy;  if  a  natural  quality  of 
the  air,  then  goat  as  well  as  Pythia  receives  it.  Nor  are  goats  the  only 
creatures  which  have  their  share  in  breathing  the  exhalations.  Ammonius, 
the  si^eaker  in  the  dialogue  who  is  combating  the  theory  of  an  inspiring  air, 
asks,  if  this  is  the  cause  of  proj)hecy,  why  the  Pythia  is  alone  to  feel  it. 
Surely,  he  says,  it  would  afiect  all  alike.  His  argument  would  have  been 
quite  pointless  if  the  Pythia  had  been  conceived  as  being  alone  in  experi- 
encing the  'mephitic  vapours'  as  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case.  Yet 
Ammonnis'  objection  is  never  met,  and  since  it  is  probable  that  Plutarch  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  his   old  master,  the   ideas  which  he  himself 


Animouius   tlie   speaker   who   iniikcs    tho  Vyi\v\&  descciiding  to  the^  \z\\\t  ov  &vrpov.'   This 

second  refeience  to  Koictas  dismisses  the  story  is   i.ifesunial.Iy   a  misprint  for  &hvTov  since  iu 

in  tlie  words  tX  -yt  5})  rovro  ^i,  ,xie6i  ian  ^7,5e  the  two  references  given  there  is  no  mention  of 

ir\aff^aKfy6y,  i,,  fyccy'  i,yov,Mai.     Tlie  inii)ort-  an  avrpov,  nor  is  there  as  far  as  I  am   aware  in 

auce  of  the  choice   of  .sj.eaker  will    be    noted  any  writing  of  Plutarch's.     There  certainly  is 
below.  .    ■     j.y      ^      ^-  -  , 

j^  .,.,,,  ,.  i'"t  '»  the   treatises  ou  ttie  oi-acles.     But  if  a 

Middleton    J.IL.S.    ix.    304    asserts    that  misprint  it  is  a  very  misleading  one. 
ilutaicli    m  many    passages   speaks   of    the 
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held,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  belief  that  the  vapours  arose  from  a  chasin 
in  a  secret  place  and  that  the  Pythia  alone  retired  mysteriously  to  inhale 
them. 

It  would'  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  testimony. 
Plutarch  knoAV  the  oracle  as  no  other  of  our  authorities  knew  it  ;  he  knew 
the  legend  and  he  knew  and  he  made  use  of  the  theory  of  the  prophetic  air. 
If  ,he  is  correcting  the  legend,  as  he  is  evidently  doing  here,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  does  so  through  his  knowledge  of  the  place.  Since  he 
means  by  the  prophetic  air  nothing  more  than  the  air  of  Delphi,  he  is  clearly 
in  diiect  contradiction  with  the  theory  that  it  was  a  vaptjrous  exhalation 
from  a  subterranean  abyss. 


But  if  there  is  no  passage  from  an  author  earlier  or  more  trustworthy 
than  Strabo  which  directly  asserts  the  existence  of  a  chasm  and  its  vapours, 
there  might  be  preserved  some  incidental  remark,  some  reference  to  a  detail 
of  ritual  which  would  corroborate  his  account.  Such  a  piece  of  indirect 
proof  is  generally  adduced  from  Plutarch  who,  as  we  saw,  refuses  to  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  the  chasm.  He  speaks  several  times  of  the  priestess  as 
'descending'  (Kara^aivet)  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  oracle-s.  His  words 
are  taken  to  imply  that  the  oracular  chamber  was  underground,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  picturesque  imagination  the  whole  scene  has  been  conjured  up. 
The  Pythia  descended  into  some  secret  and  subterranean  chamber  in  the 
floor  of  which  there  was  an  orifice.  There  she  mounted  a  tripod  and  alone 
experienced  the  frenzying  effect  of  mephitic  gas.  The  wild  words  were 
heard  by  the  priests  who  stood  above  the  adytum  and  they  either  edited  her 
utterances  or  concocted  them  according  as  the  historian  is  a  sceptic  or  a 
believer. 

Of  course  this  is  a  combination  of  two  distinct  traditions.  Even  if  the 
priestess  did  descend  into  a  subterranean  vault,  this  does  not  in  the  least 
suggest  that  the  vault  contained  a  chasm  or  that  any  vapours  in.spired  her 
as  siie  sat  upon  the  tripod.  But  as  the  two  details  have  been  taken  to 
corroborate  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  enquii^e  into  the  truth  of  the  second 
as  of  the  first. 

As  to  the  existence  of  something  known  as  an  adytum  at  Del[)hi  there 
need  be  no  doubt.  It  is  mentioned  once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  Homeric  Hymn 
to  Apollo.^^  The  oracle  itself  uses  the  word  and  Herodotus  (vii.  140,  141) 
makes  the  Athenians,  in  a  reply  to  whom  the  word  is  used,  employ  it  in  a 
second    question.       To   it    Aeschylus   refers   in    the    commencement    of   tiie 

^■'  Hy.    Horn,    ad   Apoll.    443.       In   1.    623  Tlie  iilentilication  of  tlie  adytuiii,  as  oiiiioseJ  to 

Allen    and    Sykcs    read   Selle    5'   &-ya>v   &Svtov  the   temiile,   with  the  building  of  Tiojilionius 

(dOtov  Kdl  irioia  v7)6u  from  an  inferior  group  of  and   Agamedes  sjioken  of  by  Stejih.    I5yz.  i>.v. 

MSS.    for   aiirov   SairfSov.       Here,    if   there  is  Ae\<poi  is  not  very  convincing  and   the  second 

any    distinction   between  iSurov    and    vn6s,   it  interpretation  put  forward  by  Allen  and  Sykcs 

would  seem  that  the  former  is  the  wider  term.  (p.  103,  ad.  1.  296)  is  preferable. 
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Eumenides  where  lie  describes  it  by  the  name  /iu;)^6?.  Towards  this  place 
the  Pythia  is  making  her  way  when  she  enters  upon  the  scene,  and  her 
intention,  as  she  lierself  says,  is  to  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  prophecy. 
She  describes  it  as  covered  with  garlands  and  doubtless  she  refers  to  the 
laurel  to  which  Euripides  frecpiently  alludes.'"  It  contained  the  omphalos  to 
which  Orestes  clung  as  to  a  sanctuary  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  holy 
of  holies. 

Euri})ides  as  is  his  manner  is  more  vague.  In  the  Ion  ho  uses  the 
word,  as  he  uses  yvaXov,  in  a  double  sense.  Xuthus  says  of  himself  (Ion 
662)  that  Ion  is  the  fiist  person  to  meet  him  as  he  passes  out  of  the  adyta — 
meaning  the  temple.  Later  on  in  the  play  (1.  130!))  (heus.i,  tliioatencd  by 
lull,  takes  refuge  at  the  altar  of  the  god  and  ])rays  Ion  to  sliy  her  '  within 
the  advta  of  the  god.'  No  doubt  stage  conventions  were  sufficiently  loose  to 
allow  the  audience  to  imagine;  that  the  altar  to  which  Creusa  was  clinging  was 
within  the  temple.  But  the  whole  machincay  of  the  i)lay  would  leail  one  to 
believe  that  the  altar  stood  sonu'where  outside  the  temple,  as  it  stood  in 
fa(;t  at  Delphi  and  at  all  other  sanctuaries.  In  that  case  Euripides  is  using 
the  wold  vaguely,  and  his  reference  is  not  to  the  topographical  [)osition  of 
the  allai,  lull  to  its  general  sanctity.  Its  untouchable  charaetei"  is  e.xtended 
to  cover  the  whole  t)f  its  surroundings. 

In  anothei-  passage  {Amir.  1147)  Euii}>ides  speaks  of  a  voice  which 
pretended  to  be  divine  as  issuing  from  the  inmost  adyta''  and  Aristo})hanes 
{Eq.  lOlG)  says  that  Phoebus  shouted  from  the  adytum  through  thi'  precious 
tripods.     lie  is  here  })arodying  the  line  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aj)ollo. 

But  in  all  these  passages  adytum  means  no  more  than  the  interior  of  the 
temple.  Euripitles  himself  speaks  of  the  meeting  of  Xuthu.s  and  Ion  three 
times  and  on  each  occasion  uses  a  different  word.  For  iihvTwv  e^iovTi  fioi 
in  1.  602,  he  says  Boficov  Ttoj/5'  e^iovzL  in  1.  ")')"),  and  eV  vaov  (jvdei^  in  1.  7<S7.^'' 
JSIoreuver,  he  explains  the  use  of  the  word  when  he  makes  Ion  say  (1.  220)  to 
the  At,henian  women  of  the  chor\is  that  they  may  not  enter  the  temple 
(and  see  the  omphalos)  unless  they  have  sacrificed.'"  That  restriction  iscpiite 
enough  to  justify  the  whole  temple  being  called  an  adytum. 


'"  Cr    Kur.  .//((//■.   1105.     Ion  7^,   102,  422,  ?7re^^e.     In  none  nf  tlicsu  i).-iss;i;,'ob  is  tlicru  any 

I'lf.  notion   of   un    inner  cliainlx-r.       Kurijiides  also 

''  C'f.  I'ind    <>1.  vii.  32   6  xp^TOKuna^  fuwitos  uses  the  word  iivra  very  vai^uely  in   J.T.    1257 

»'{  ah'iTov  .  .  .  tfire  on  uliiili  the  sihul.  rnnarks  (text   corni[it)   ami    Auilr.    lOSf).      A    similar 

ahirov  ^fovv  rov  vaov  rrtifiiwZlai  TrcK\r,pti:fiivov.  vaj^'ie   use   of  the  word  ^avT«ro  aiiiH'ars  in  Ion 

So  Aristonous  Iti/mn  1.  14  <ppiKwtvTo%  t{  ahvrov  739,  where  it  =  the  wlioh'  rtfitvo!. 
of  A]M)ilo.      Tlicse   are  of  coiii-se  nure  phrases.  "*  Tlie  fu'st  person  met  with   on    ieavinj;   the 

How  they  are  to  he  nn<lerstoo(l  appears  from  tcmpU' is  dcserilied  in  various  ways.   Hdt.  vi.  34 

the  stoiT  of  Aristodicus  at  Hramliidae  (Hdt.  i.  hs  tiv  a<p(as  airi6iTat   tV  toi"   Ipov  (itj-wtoj   ^iri 

15I>)  wlio  went  roiind  the  outside  ol'  the  temple  ^tivta    KaKtari).      Jlaj^nesian     lns<T.    Kiin.    17. 

ilestioyinj^    tiio    birds   and    their   nests     when  1.  28  ififii  5<  ayijp  to-TTjKe  irdpos  ftioio  Ovpduv  nud 

KtyfTai    (paivi/v   (k    tov    abvTov    ytvioBai    k.t.\,  1.  3S  iv  rtfiiyti  .  .  .  yrihv  ifiofx  irpo\nrotiat. 
Simiinrly  iMiiiiii.ies,  /.  7'.    973   .says  that  wlien  '•'  Phitarcli  (ilc  K  up.  Iklph.  2)  says   tliat  no 

Orestes — on  tlie  oeuasion   of  his  second  apjieal  woman   may  ajiproaL-li    tlic   oracle.       Kuripides 

to  Apollo — \:\,\  -KpoaOtv  olZijtwv  fKTaOfU,  tvriiiBtv  seems  to  have  known  of  no  such  re.strietiou. 
avZi}v     TpiwoSoi     (K     xpvaov     KaKwv     ^otfios    ft.' 
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Herodotus  is  still  more  definite.  The  oracle  which  he  cites  is  the  one 
commanding  the  Athenians  who  were  consulting  about  the  Persians  to  quit 
the  temple.-^  The  god  says  '  aW  trov  i^  aSvToio '  and  on  tlie  occasion  of 
their  second  consultation  they  refuse  to  leave  the  temple  in  the  words  ov  toi 
a-TTifxev  e'/c  rov  uhvrov.  He  himself  does  not  use  the  word  adytum  when 
speaking  of  the  temple  but  the  more  usual  prose  word  megaron.  That  the 
two  are  identical  is  obvious  since  they  are  both  used  in  the  same  passage 
without  any  hint  of  a  difference  in  meaning.  '  Having  performed  the 
customary  rites,'  says  Herodotus,  '  they  entered  the  megaron  and  sat  down. 
Thereupon  the  Pythia  prophesied  thus:  'Hapless  men,  why  sit  ye?.  ... 
Nay,  leave  the  adytum.'  (Clearly  the  place  in  which  they  sat  was  called 
indifferently  megaron  or  adytum — indeed  the  identity  is  never  questioned — 
and  since  in  other  passages  the  words  /j.e'yapov,  lepov,  and  aSvrov  arc  w^cd  as 
synonymous,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  one 
of  the  words.  The  whole  temple  was  ad^'tuni  as  a  hallowed  place,  a  place 
tabu,  just  as  a  whole  enclosure  might  be  adytum,  or  a  grove,  or  a  cave. 

The  procedure  at  the  temjile  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  adytum  is 
definitely  stated  by  Herodotus.  In  two  passages  besides  the  one  just  (|Uoted 
he  describes  the  consultation  of  the  or;\cle  and  in  all  he  uses  the  same  words. 
Of  the  messengers  of  Croesus  (i.  47)  he  says  '  As  soon  as  they  entered  the 
megaron  and  put  their  question,  the  Pythia  spoke  in  hexameter  verse  ;  '  of 
Lycurgus  :  (i.  65)  '  Immediately  after  he  entered  the  megaron  the  Pythia 
spoke  as  follows.'  The  phrase  is  something  of  a  formula  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  in  any  way  misleading.  Both  the  tales,  of  Croesus  and 
Lycurgus,  are  evidently  derived  from  Delphic  sources,  and  the  hand  of  the 
advertising  agent  is  visible  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  miracle  of  an 
immediate  answer.  If  this  is  the  account  of  a  consultation  given  by  the 
Delphians  themselves  we  may  not  believe  it  unless  we  like,  but  our 
scepticism  would  scarcely  justify  itself  if  we  preferred  any  other.  In  any 
case  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  perfectly  clear.  The  enquirer  entered 
the  adytum  and  sat  down,  and  thereupon  the  Pythia  answered  the  questions 
put  to  her,  or  in  more  miraculous  cases  answered  the  question  before  it  was 
uttered.  The  temple  of  Delphi  is  thus  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Athena 
on  the  Acropolis.  Just  as  the  Pythia  prophesied  to  the  enquirer  as  soon  as 
he  entered  the  megaron,  so,  when  Cleomenes  was  forcing  his  way  into  the 
adytum  (Herodotus  uses  the  word)  ^^  of  Athena,  the  priestess  stood   up  from 

^Similar   commands   to   leave   the    temple  fled  when  the  Persians  had  made  their  way  thither 

occur  in  other  oracles,  of.  Ael.  vai:  hid.  iii.  43.  by  the  secret  ascent.  Itis  the  same  as  the  adytum 

Bajv'    oir'    tfjLwv  rpiir6Swv.     Galen,   Protr.   c.   9,  in  this  passage  ;  cf.  Dorpfeld,  Ath.  Mitth.  xii.  p. 

e|tSt  vifov.     For  the  itepiKaWfos  t^idi  vt\ov  of  27.    In  i.x.  116  there  is  mention  of  the  SSutov^ 

Ael.  V.  h.  iii.  44  Siraplicius,  ad  Epictet.  cncheir.  oIkos  of  Protesilaos  at  Elaieus,    which  may  or 

xxxii.    has  i^iOt  ariKov.     An  oracle  quoted  hy  may  not  have  been  underground.     If   it  was, 

Zosimus  i.   57  as  delivered  by  Apollo  Sarpe-  Artayktes  had  a  queer  idea  of  comfort,  but  his 

donios  to  the  people  of  Palmyra  ha.s  "Efixe  fiot  sacrilege    would   have    been    as    great   if    the 

fjLfyapuv.  adytum  merely  means  the  temple,  cf.  Pint.  v. 

'^^  Hdt.  V.  72.     He  also  speaks  of  a  neyapov  Devidr.  24.     For  &hvTov  as  applied  to   Bran- 

on  the  Acropolis  (viii.  53)  into  which  Athenians  chidae  cf.  su^ra  n.  17.       There  were  certainly 
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licr  seat  and  before  he  liad  passed  the  doors  ordered  him  not  to  enter  the 
temple  (fj.r]8'  tatOc  e?  to  ipov).  Neither  in  one  case  nor  in  the  other  is  the 
priestess  imagined  as  seated  in  a  separate  chamber,  much  less  in  one  below 
the  ground. 

It  would  be  idle  to  accuuudate  proofs  since  this  theory  of  the  adytum 
fits  rvcry  reference  to  it  iu  classical  times.  But  two  corroborative  details 
may  be  mentioned.  In  all  the  vases  which  represent  the  scene  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Eumenidcs  the  Pythia  is  portrayed  with  the  temple  key. 
This  is  in  itself  of  no  great  importance  since  the  va.se  painters  mi<dit 
naturally  represent  the  Pythia  as  they  were  accustomed  to  represent 
Il)higeneia  or  any  other  i)riestess.  But  it  probably  reflects  the  tradition  of 
the  Attic  stage,  and  it  corroborates  the  view  that  Aeschylus  and  Kuripides 
meant  the  temple  when  they  spoke  of  the  adytum.  The  otiier  testimony 
bears  out  th<;  description  of  the  procedure  found  in  Herodotus.  Xenoi)hon 
in  the  Apology  says  {Ap.  Socr.  ^  14)  that  the  oracle  declaring  to  Chaerephon 
that  Socrates  was  the  wisest  man  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  many 
people.  So  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  a  consultation  at  Ptoium  (viii.  lHo) 
says  that  Mys  was  accompanied  by  three  chosen  men  of  the  place  when  he 
put  his  (piestion  to  the  projihet  and  was  answered  at  once. 

We  may,  if  we  please,  discount  from  the  miraculous  in  these  descrip- 
tions. It  may  have  been  the  case  that  the  questions  were  delivered  in 
writing  or  that  they  were  given  beforehand  as  they  were  later  at  tlie  oracle 
of  Apollo  Koropaeus  in  Thessaly.  But  that  (pie-stion  does  not  affect  us  here. 
The  one  thing  certain  is  that  no  amount  of  ingenuity  can  twist  the  adytum 
known  to  Herodotus  and  the  tragic  poets  into  anything  akin  to  a  secret  and 
subterranean  vault. 

VI. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  evidence  we  have  only  the  one  phrase  of  Plutarch, 
namely  Kara^aiveiv,  upon  which  to  base  a  theory  of  a  subterranean  vault 
and  of  a  secret  place  in  which  the  Pythia  was  inspired  and  uttered  raving 
words  to  the  priests.  Inconclusive  as  this  poor  shred  of  evidence  must  be,  it 
is  proved  to  be  utterly  worthless  when  strictly  examined. 

It  is  true  that  Plutarch  regularly  uses  words  compounded  with  Kara  to 
describe  the  progress  of  the  Pythia  into  the  place  of  oracles.22      But  even  if 


adyta  underground,  cf.   Frazer,  Paus.  vol.  iii.  these  only  the  one  at  Paros  seems  to  have  been 

l>.  15  (from  whcse  instances  v.  1.  5  and  x.  33.  11  a  secret  chamber,  but  nothing  suggests  that  it 

should  be  doduited  as  uncertain),  but  tlie  theory  was  subterranean. 

that  they  owed  their  name  fxiyapov  to    their  -'  dc  Pyth.  Or.  c.  6  5T«...oi5«  xp^onivi\  fiipois 

origin    from    caves   (cf.    Wt   Robertson    Smith,  ovh'  a\ovpyl5as   kfivfxofiivij   *Kartiaiv   t.'j   rh* 

lifl.  of  Sem."^  p.  200)  receives  no  confirmation  <^a»Te7oi'>.  c.  22  oUt'  a-KhTfxvns  ohhiv  o(n'  a-r' 

from  tlie  use  of  tliat  word  in   Herodotus.     He  SaAtjj  rivU  i^irttpias  koJ  Swd/ifo)!  iwKptpofMtyi, 

uses    it    ii.    141,    143,    169,    176  of  the   main  Karttffiv  fls  rh  xpV<rTvptov.      c.   28  orav  S'  Uu 

chamber  of  Egyiitian  temples,   vi.   134  of  the  KaTiXdr,  koX  -ytVjjToi  irapa  t^  Ot^.    dr  Bcf.  Or.  8 

adytum    of    Demeter    at     Paros.    v.    77   of   a  IvaXv  ixp^vro  npo<pi,Tiaiy  tv  fiipti  xaeif/xfyais. 

■Western  Hall  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.     Of  c.  51   Kariffv  «•'$  rh  fxavruov,  S,s  ,pa<Tiy,  H^ovva 
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she  did  thus  '  descend '  into  the  adytum  she  was  not  alone  in  doing  so.  The 
word  is  indifferently  applied  by  him  to  the  priestess  and  to  the  consultant. 
It  has  been  often  noticed  that  in  the  life  of  Timoleon  (o.  8)  Plutarch  says  of 
him  that  he  'descended "...  into  the  oracular  chamber.^''  But  a  passage  in 
a  different  work  may  conflict  with  a  common  usage  through  many  reasons. 
Plutarch  may  be  following  some  authority  who  is  describing  a  different 
temple  or  he  may  be  speaking  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Delphic  procedure 
less  accurate  than  it  afterwards  became.  But  this  passage  is  not  alone 
Even  in  the  dialogue  on  the  Pythian  oracle  ^* — the  dialogue  from  which 
nearly  all  the  references  to  the  priestess'  descent  are  culled — Plutarch 
refers  to  the  considtant  as 'descending' and  uses  the  word  whirh  should,  r,*- 
hypofJu'si,  be  resi'rved  for  the  priestess.  The  passage  is  never  (|uoted,  appar- 
ently it  has  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  curious. 

These  passages  jjrove  that  the  adytmn  was  open  to  the  consultant — 
not  a  secret  chamber  of  the  Pythia.  We  nuisL  now  ask  whether  being  open, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  it  was  yet  underground.  In  the  passage 
describing  tiio  consultation  of  Timoleon  which  has  been  tpioted  above 
Plutarch  says  that  as  he  was  'descending'  into  the  place  of  prophecy  a  fillet 
slipped  from  some  offering  and  all  embroidered  as  it  was  with  crowns  and 
victories  fluttered  and  fell  upon  his  head.  It  would  surely  be  impossible  to 
hang  offerings  in  an  underground  and  secret  cellar;  but  we  know  thai  in  the 
mcgaron  or  adytum  at  Delphi  otterings  were  hung  as  in  all  other  teuiples. 
Herodotus  (viii.  87)  speaks  of  arms  placed  there  and  kept  sacred  from  human 
hands,  and  though  the  temple  which  he  knew  had  been  destroyed  before  the 
days  of  'J'imoleon  the  new  one  was  not  very  difl'erent — at  any  rate  it  was 
similar  enough  to  allow  all  later  writers  to  be  totally  ignorant  that  there  had 
been  any  change.^"'  In  the  new  temple  as  in  the  old— according  to  the 
picture  given  us  by  Aeschylus  and  Euripides — the  omphalos  stood  in  the 
coUa  or  megaron.  This  is  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  omj)halos  iu  one  of 
the  engraved  '  Naope  '  accounts  which  details  the  money  spent  in  the  fouith 
century  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  by  the  corresponding  mason- 
marks  on  the  walls  of  the  cella.-"  The  place  in  which  the  omphalos  stooil 
was  probably  the  adytum  in  later  days  as  in  earlier,  and  thus  the  chamber 

Kuc  airpudv/xos.     As  far  as  I  know  no  \vor(l  sucli  without    an    oliject    would    suijgust   tli.it    the 

as   avafiaivfiv  is   ever  used   for    her    dciiarture  tc(-lmical    uicaniu;,'    of    tlic    term    is  comicijtud 

fioni  tlic  adytum  as  liayet  nsscrts  Mllctd  le  Gulfc.  witli  the  consultant  ratlu'r  tlian  witii  the  I'ythia, 

Latmiqnc,  part  2,  c.  2,  ji.  60.     Etudes,  \>.  ir)G  and   tiiis  is  borne  out    liy    tlie    iiassnj^es    frotn 

'-■"  Vit.  Tim.  c.  8.   eis  Ae\(povs  iropfvOels  tQvai  earlier  authors  quoted  lielow. 
T^;  fleiS  (cf.  lldt.  vii.  140   etc.)    koX   KaTa^aivov-  "''  M.    llomollc    concludes    tiiat    the   jirescnt 

Tos  ell  7  0  jj-avrelov  avrov  yiyvfTui  (Tt)ixflov.      eV  teni[ile  was  exactly  similar  to  that    hnilt  l)y  the 

■yap    Tu-y    Kpffiafifi/wv     ai'adniJ.arcct'    Taiv'ta    tis  Alcmeoiiids      and      destroyed      in     Die     fourth 

airoppvuffa  koI    (pfpu^iivj}   (nf<pa.vovs    fxovcra  Ka\  century.      C't.  JS.C.H.  xx.  IS'.KJ,  |i.  6;il. 
'Ninas  fjUTreTroifiA/Utraj    -nepiiinaf  rfj  KnpaXri   rov  "'  t'l-    1*  razor,    l'(f>l,f<.    V.    310,    passiiges   tliere 

Ti|U.      Vi.    Hermann,  (Ir.  Alt.   ii.  ]i.  liftS,  n.  10.  ([uoted.      For   the  inscription  and   the   inason- 

Frazer,  rans.  vol.  v.  ]>.  353.  m.arks,  llomollc,  C.U.  Acad.  /user,  xxiii.  ]i.  33.5 

-*  Dc  Fyth.  Or.   c.   2(3.   ou  yap   &  Sflva  /xa  Ala  n.      Kven   those  who   hold   that   the   omiihaios 

Kari^aive  nepl  ifT)?  avSpanoSov   xpV'T'it^fi'os   oi/S'  was    ori<,'inally     a    tomlj    do    not    dispute     its 

/-    Suva   Trepl    epyaalas.      The    use    of  the   word  ultimate  removal  to  the  temple. 
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into  which  Titnol(M)M  ami  othcMs  '  (lesi'eii<U.'il '  would  .appear  to  be  still  the 
saiMC  one  as  that  whriciu  the  Athenians,  Croesus'  messengers,  and  Lycnri^us 
sat. 

Of  the  two  passages  which  seem  to  ci)ntlict  with  this  view,  and  to  suggest 
I  hat  there  was  a  separate  chamber  I'or  the  consultajits,  neither   is  conclusive 
nor  (h'tinite.      I'hitareh    s])caks  of  the    chandjer  in    which  the  consultants  sat 
iis  an  oi/co?  and  seems  to  distinguish   it,  from  the  adytum.      In  tlie  ilc  l><f.  Or. 
c.  oO  he  sajs  'The   chand)er  {oIkos)  in  which  tin;   jji-iests  seat  the  consultants 
is  .  .  .  occasionally  .  .  .  filled  with   a  sweet  scent   and   an   air   which    wafts  .  . 
ptMfumes  from  the  adytum  as  from   a  spring  {d7ro(f)opa<i  wairep  eK  7n]yP}<i  rou 
uSuTuv  7rpoa/3dXXoi/To<;).'     There    is    nothing   in   these  words  to  suggest  that 
the    adytum  was  underground,  for  it  would  he  a  most   superficial    mistake  to 
invest  the  word  7rj/7>)  with  ideas  which  belong  to  our  wonl  '  well.'     Certainly 
olKo<i  is   a   very  strange   exi)ression  for  the  main  cella  of  a  tem})le,-'  but  it 
<'annot   eijual  uLKijfia  as  Ijiitticher  makes   it   when   he  S2)eaks  of  a   vestibule 
leading  to  tiie   underground   adytum/-^*  and  if  it  was   the  final  point  readied 
by  the  consultant,  then,  as   tlu;   two   passages  (pioted   above   make  clear,  the 
'descent'  whatever  it  was  must  have  been  into  it.     The  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulties  presented  by  this  du})lication  is  to  su})pose  that  the  ot/cov  is  nothing 
but  tiie  cella  and  the  exj)lanatiou  of  the  use  of  the  word  can  be  found  in  the 
very  fact  with  which  it  seems  to  conflict.      If  the  consultant  and  the  Pythia 
were  both  in  the  same  chamber — the  adytum  or  megaron  of  Herodotus — then 
in   order  to  distinguish   one  portion  from   the  other,  Plutarch  was  forced  to 
employ  an    unusual  and   inconect    term.       By    limiting   the    extent    of   the 
•adytum  '  in  a  way  which  was   unknown   to  eai'lier  authoi's,  he  was  forced  to 
find  a  new  word  for   the  renuiining  portion  of  the  cella  in  which  the  consult- 
ants sat.-''^     The  other  passage  is  notoriously  obscure.     Pausanias  (x.   21.  5) 
speaks    of   an    inmost  part   of  the    temple    into    which    few    [)enetrate    and 
which    contains    a   second,    a    golden    statue    of   Apollo.     He    distinguishes 
this    from    the    main    cella    in    which    he    saw,  inter   alia,  the    hearth    but 
not    the    omphalos.     But    he     is    strangely   silent    as   to   this   chamber   and 
though  he  speaks  later  (x.  24.  7)  of  the   adytum  into   which    the   water  of  a 
spring  Cassotis  penetrates  by  an  underground  channel  and  makes  the  Pythia 
prophetic,  he  does  nothing  to  connect  the  two.     Tiie  general  confusion  of  his 
account  suggests  that  he  was  not  privileged   to  see   the  oracle  at   work  ;  but 
the   words  he   uses   for   the  inmost  chamber  merely  lead  us  to  believe  that 
either  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  golden  statue  and  not  the  mystery 


-"  Fur    Iho    meaning   of   tlic  word    oIkos   cI'.  nn.  36,  39. 

Fraenkil  and  Furtwaengler  in   Ilh.   Mus.  Ivii.  ->*  The   wliolc    notion  is   an   extension    of    a 

1902,   152,  252,  513.     Delaniaie,  Ecv.  £t.  Gr.  phrase  of   I'indar,   01.    vii.    32,    aupra    n.    17, 

xvi.  1903,  p.  160.     Tlie  u.se  of  the  word  licre  and  therefore  the  word  adytum  is  used  while  it 

agrees  with  none  of   the  meanings  suggested.  is   elsewhere   avoided    by    riutarch,    cf.    supra 

-'  TckLonik'  ii.  §  62.  4.     llayci's  theory  that  n.    23.     Incidentally  we  may  notice  that  the 

it  was  a  vestibule  similar  to  that  discovered  at  sweet-smclliiig   adytum   is    very  far    from    the 

Branchidae  receives  no  support  from  the  name  mephitic  chasm  or  the  cave  whose  lower  tlepths 

of  the  latter,  cf.  Pontremoli  and  llauHsoullier,  were  fatal.     Of  course  in  I'indar  the  ejiithet  is 

Didij))ie.i,  p.  92.    Hut  for  this  theory,  cf.  infra,  ipiite  commonplace. 
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of  the  oracle  caused  it  to  be  kept  sealed  tiom  iiKiuisitive  eyes.  Nor  is  the 
second  passage  conclusive  as  to  the  underground  nature  of  the  ailytuni.  Tlie 
only  thing  that  Pausanias  notes  is  that  the  water  of  Cassotis  ])assed  under- 
ground ;  he  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  the  place  in  Avhich  it  ieap]»eared 
was  underground  also.  We  are  thus  thrown  back  u])on  the  use  of  the  word 
KaTa/3aiveiv  for  evidence  of  any  descent  into  the  adytum.  But  before  we 
decide  that  it  implies  this  notion  we  must  subject  it  to  a  stricter  examination. 

The  word  is  used,  it  is  true,  regularly  Avhen,  as  in  the  case  of  Tro[)honius 
at  Lebadeia,  there  does  really  seem  to  have  been  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
subterranean  adytum.  But  it  is  also  employed  occasionally  where  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reference  to  an  underground  chamber  and  almost  appears 
to  be  a  technical  term  for  the  entrance  into  any  adytum.  Thus  Isyllus 
speaks  of  the  consultant  'descending'  into  the  adytum  of  Asclepius  at 
Trikka."*'  There  is  no  reason  to  b(ilieve  that  the  chambers  in  which 
consultants  slept  at  temples  of  Asclepius  were  mulerground,  but  that  they 
could  be  called  adyta  appears  from  the  inscription  giving  a  list  of  Epidaurian 
miracles.  Similarly  Pausanias  employs  the  word  alternately  with  ea^aivetv 
when  he  is  s])eaking -of  the  great  temple  of  Isis  at  Tithorea  (x.  o2),  though 
this  temjjle,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  was  in  its  entirety  of  the  nature  of  an 
adytum.  On  the  other  hand,  compounds  of  et?  are  regularly  nsed  by 
Herodotus  wlien  he  speaks  of  the  Delphic  or  any  other  adyta,  and  even 
Plutarch  uses  the  word  ead^ovat  {dc  l)ef.  Or.  4!))  of  the  priests  leading  the 
Pythia  to  her  place  of  prophecy. 

But  Plutarch's  use  of  the  word  is  too  definite  and  constant  to  be 
explained  by  these  occasional  parallels.  With  him  the  j)hrase  amounts  U)  a 
regular  formula,  and  there  must  be  some  reason  why  the  word  should  be 
regularly  connected  with  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  If  it  Avere  the  case  that 
the  reason  lay — as  is  generally  supposed — in  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
Delphic  temple  with  its  underground  adytum,  then,  since  we  have  seen  that 
in  earlier  times  the  whole  temple  was  spoken  of  as  an  adytum,  we  should  expect 
that  Plutarch's  use  of  the  word,  if  it  corresponds  to  his  own  experience, 
should  be  unicpie.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  word  is  not  employed  with 
reference  to  Delphi  first  or  only  by  Plutarch.  It  is  found  in  older  authors  and 
found  in  such  combinations  that  it  refuses  absolutely  to  bear  the  meaning 
which  is  commonly  attributed  to  it. 

The  word  in  an  allied  form  occurs  first  in  the  poem  which  for  anticjuity 
as  for  us  was  the  chief  document  of  the  oracle's  history.  In  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  the  god  is  described  as  entering  the  temple  in  the 
words  : 


'"  Cf.  Wilamowitz, /syZ/os  p.  \\,  J.G.  iv.  950.  tcrriui  iiui.     Tlic  use  of  Kara^as  in  connexion 

29  oiiSe  K6  0f(r(ToA.(aj  fVTpi'wKTji  ireipoOti'rjr  «is  &5u-  witli  incubation  may  bo  due  to  analogy  with 

TOJ' KOTa^or'A(r«A.rj7rtoi/ K.T.A.      AVe  (lo  not  know  tlie  njijular    words    KaraKoifiav,   KaraKUffOai   of 

enou{.'h  about  Tiikka  to  say  with  certainty  that  the    consultants.     (Professor    Ernest    (Jarduer 

it  possessed  no  underground  adytum,  but  it  is  suggests   to    me    that    the    inscription    should 

very  unlikely.     For  Epidauruscf.  Dittenb.  ^S/y//.  read  fi)3oTo>' and  not  fiSyTo;/.     I  have  no  means 

803  Kavvadias,  FouiUcs,  12.  I.G.  iv.  952.  112.  of  checking  Kavvadias'  reading.) 
There  certainly  the  sleci»ing  place  was  not  sub- 
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eV  <5'  dSvTOi'  Karehvae  Sia  rpiiroBwv  epiTi/xa)v.'^^ 

All  eclii)  of  tlu'  epic  |)lirasc  was  caui^ht  up  by  Pindar.  Describing  in  detail 
the  consultation  of  Tiepolemus  at  Delphi  he  sjK-aks  of  that  hero  as  llvdioi> 
vaov  Kara^di'Ta  (I'l/th.  iv.  o')).  There  is  nothing  here  to  suggest  a  descent 
into  an  undergrouml  cliand)er  nor  even  a  reference  to  an  adytum  or  a  /xu;^o?  ; 
if  is  merely  a  poetical  employment  (jf  a  classical  phrase.  And,  votary  of 
l)eli)iii  as  he  was,  Pindar  must  yieM  before  the  Pythia  as  an  authority  upon 
the  rites  and  lanijna<4e  of  her  own  oracle.  Clear  and  unambiguous  for  once 
siic  answers  the  ([uestion  tliat  we  put  to  her  in  the  line  <[Uoted  by  Herodotus 
as  ilelivered  to  Cypseliis  (v.  02.  d.)  : 

oX/3/09  ovro<i  dviip  09  e/xoi>  Su/aov  ela Kara^alvei!'^'- 

Tliis  line  seeuns  finally  to  clinch  the  (piestion.  The  word  is  applied  to 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  sinipl\^  through  the  force  of  epic  usage.  It  owes  its 
employment  not  to  the  actual  e.xperioncc  of  Plutarch  but  to  its  usefulness  in 
filling  out  a  hexameter  and  to  its  existence  on  the  classic  page  of  the 
Homeric  Hymn.  Traced  back  to  the  epic  it  must  be  inter^jreted,  not 
according  ti>  the  fixncied  picture  of  Delphic  ritual,  but  according  to  Homeric 
usage.  Tn  Homer,  as  Mr.  J.  L.  jNFyres  has  pointed  out  in  this  Journal 
(vol.  XX.  p.  140),  the  pre[)ositions  civd  and  Kara  and  their  compounds  are 
ein])loyed  regularly  with  a  special  significance.  In  speaking  of  a  house  the 
epic  poet  uses  Kara  to  denote  direction  from  outside  inwards,  as  he  uses  dvd 
foe  the  direction  from  inside  outwards.  The  use  of  the  word  Kara^aiveiv  in 
connexion  with  a  temple  merely  puts  that  building  in  the  same  category  as  a 
house  and,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  it  does  not  afford  the  slightest 
intlication  that  there  was  any  descent  into  any  part  of  it  beyond,  perhaps,  the 
step  down  from  the  tlireshold  into  the  main  chamber.  If  any  more  reason 
be  required  for  the  association  of  the  word  with  the  temple  at  Delphi  than 
the  exigencies  of  the  hcxametei-  and  the  influence  of  the  epic  it  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  this  notion  that  the  descent  implied  in  the  word  was  the  descent 
from  the  threshold.  For  the  \divo<;  ov86<;  at  Delphi  was  itself  one  of  the 
marks  connected  with  the  oracle  in  the  Golden  Book,^^  and  it  may  perhaps 
have  helped  to  stereotype  the  phrase. 

The  use  of  the  word  by  Plutarch  loses  all  value  as  evidence  when  it  is 

^1  Hymn.  Horn,  ad  ^Ipoll.^iZ.     Thecoinnien-  uj).     Another  oracle,  J  ?i<A.  Pal.  xiv.  77,  varies 

tators    do    not     soeni    to    have    remarked    tlie  the  jihrase  uKfiios  ovtos  av^ip  hi  vvv  Kara  KiXvov 

irregular  use  of  the  aorist  active  in  place  of  the  ovhhv    •toi^ou    'AnoWuvos    xPV<f''^'^piov    elcrava- 

middle.  /SoiVei.     So  ibid.  xiv.  100,  Menelaos  and  Paris 

^-  In  quoting  tlii.s  oracle  Dio  Chrys.  xxxvii.  are  said  ^fj-hv  S6fj.ov  elaavifirjTe  (schm.  A.  II,  v. 

p.  103  reads  eiVac^iKavei  and  when  the  .same  line  64).     The  fact  that  the  form  which  occurs  in 

recurs   in   an  oracle  ap.    Ceriamen   Humeri  et  Hdt.  is  the  nearest  to  Epic  usage  seems  to  prove 

Hcsiodi,  p.   17  an<pnro\(v(i  is  introduced  from  it  genuine. 

Hymn  xxiv.  1,  'Io-titj  7)  Tf  Skowtos  'ATrdWoii'oj  •'^  11.  ix.   704,  Od.  viii.    80,   Hy.   Hoin.  296. 

fKixToio  Wvdol  (V  T}yader)  tfphv  Sofiof  aiJ.(pnio\fvei,  It  occurs  with  the   tripods  in  or.   ap.   Aelian 

where  afi<pi-iro\(vn  is  thoroughly  applicable  to  V.  H.  iii.  43,  Anih.  Pal.  xiv.  77.   For  a  possible 

Hcstia  who  dwelt  within,  but  scarcely  suitable  meaning  of.  iv/ra,  note  39. 
to  Hesiod.     The  two  last  feet  had  to  be  tilled 

R    2 
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seen  to  be  a  mere  stock  phrase,  a  sacred  tag  from  the  ei»ie.'''*  That  it  v.'as  not 
originally  employed  at  Delphi  with  any  notion  ol' descent  into  an  underground 
chamber  aj)})ears  (juite  clearly  from  the  woi\ls  vaov  and  B6/xoi>  which  J'indai- 
and  the  oracle  couple  with  it.  Even  in  Phitarch  it  is  not  (»nce  used  with 
the  word  ciSutov;  he  joins  it  with  fxavrelov  and  y^prjcrri'ipiov,  words  which  are 
conmK.nly  employed  by  older  authors  as  equivalent  to  va6<;  and  Sofio^i. 
Plutarch  also  agrees  as  we  have  seen  with  the  older  authors  in  employing  the 
word  to  describe  the  consultation  by  the  visit(jr.  His  use  of  the  phrase,  there- 
fore, so  far  from  bearing  out  the  usual  account  of  a  subterranean  adytum, 
actually  seems  to  coi'roborate  our  contention  that  the  adytum  for  Plutarch,  as 
ior  Herodotus  and  the  tragic  poets,  was  merely  the  interior  of  the  tem2:)le. 
No  doubt  the  Pythia  was  seated  in  an  inner  portion  of  the  cella ;  but  to  say 
this  is  merely  to  make  an  inference  fiomour  notion  of  probability.  It  is  a  veiy 
different  thing  from  believing  her  to  have  been  placed  in  a  subterranean  and 
mephitic  hole. 

VII. 

Even  if  the  adytum  could  be  proved  to  be  subterranean  its  underground 
position  would  be  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  vent  with  no.xious  vapours. 
The  inference  from  one  to  the  otlier  seems  generally  to  have  been  made  by 
the  link  of  the  Pythia.  She  descended  into  the  adytum  where  she  was  thrown 
into  a  wild  frenzy.  Some  cause  for  the  excitement  must  be  found  and  none 
is  so  handy  as  the  inflaming  gas.  Therefore  the  subterranean  adytum  is 
assumed  to  corroborate  the  account  of  a  mephitic  chasm. 

But  the  Pythia's  frenzy  is  a  flimsy  basis  for  an  argument.  Most  writers 
wdio  speak  of  it  are  agreed  in  rejecting  the  wild  accounts  of  Latin  authors,  but 
with  one  accord  they  point  to  an  anecdote  told  by  Plutarch  which  proves  that 
on  one  occasion  tlie  Pythia's  frenzy  was  of  the  nature  which  they  commo'dy 
associate  with  mephitic  vapours. 

On  this  occasion  as  Plutarch  says  (de  Dcf.  Or.  51)  the  Pythia  went  un- 
willingly into  the  adytum  and  there  became  mad.  Some  days  after  she  died. 
The  event  is  dated  and  as  it  was  all  but  contemporary  with  Plutarch  we  may 
accept  its  truth.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  say  wdiat  it  j)roves.  Plutarch  him- 
self adduces  the  incident  as  a  sign  that  sometimes  the  prophetic  j)ower 
possessed  by  the  priestess  is  out  of  tune  with  the  properties  of  the  air.  But 
he  might  equally  well  have  said  that  it  proved  '  there  were  spirits  about,'  and 
most  Greeks  would  have  approved  this  inference.  We  prefer  natural  causes, 
but  an  attack  of  hysteria  may  be  brought  on  by  many  things  besides  vapours 
arising  from  clefts  in  the  ground.' 

The  whole  question  of  the  character  of  the  Pythia's  frenzy  demands  fuller 
treatment  than  it  can  receive  at  this  point.     But  here  it  may  be  said  that  her 


'*  It  is  not  impo-ssible  that  Plutarcli's  clioice  in  late  Greek,  KOTtpX"/"*'-   I'or various  senses  of 

of    tlie    word    was    i)artly    iuflneiiced    by    its  the    word  and  of    kvo-^oiivfiv,   cf.    D<iipfeld   u. 

technical    senses  in    ceitaincn    dcscendere,   cf.  lleisch  Tlualtr.  \k  189. 
L.  and  S.  s.v.  1.4.     So  too  KaOirtm  is  used  and, 
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reluci.'uico  to  jdoplicsy  is  gciuMally  attribiitctl  by  classical  authors  to  ritual  or 
political  reasons  and  not  to  licr  fear  of  rlic  natural  effects  of  the  i^fas.'''  More- 
over since  the  apiieal  is  iiiaih'  U>  I'lutarcli  \v(;  may  allow  riutiucli  to  answer  it 
out  of  liisuwn  uioutli.  Divorced  from  its  context  tlic  anecdote  which  is  intni- 
duced  as  an  exce[)ti(jn  is  ((uoted  by  scholars  as  if  it  endjodieil  the  rule.  Had 
the  writers  who  use  it  as  ;i  basis  f^r  their  theoiies  tronbleil  to  pursue  their 
if.'searches  a  lew  })aLjes  back  in  the  same  dialogue  they  would  have  fouml  that 
Plutarch  distinctly  states  (i/r.  !>(/.  Or.  c.  4.S)  that  the  air  was  not  too  frenzying 
or  exciting  ami  caused  neither  harm  nor  pain  to  those  who  inhaled  it.  Iiuleed 
had  such  a  iVenzy  been  the  necessary  condition  of  inspiration,  as  the  writers 
seem  to  imagine,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  priest  and  the  empiirers  an<l  the 
Hosioi  were  so  alarnu'd  when  the  P\thia's  voice  shewed  signs  (jf  disturbance 
and  why  they  all  lied  helter-skelter  out  of  the  temple  when  she  rushed 
shrieking  to  the  entrance. 

Plutarch  himself  as  wv.  iiave  seen  does  not  connect  the  air  with  any  cleft 
or  cliasm.  We  sec  now  that  the  kind  of  prophetic  inspiration  which  ho 
credited  to  the  Pythia  does  not  in  any  way  suggest  that  she  experienced  any 
effects  from  her  supposed  descent  into  the  adytum  which  would  justify  us  in 
supposing  the  mephitic  chasm  to  be  seen  there.  Nor,  as  wc  shall  see,  hail 
there  been  a  mephitic  chasm  would  it  have  produced  the  effects  with  which  it 
is  generally  credited. 

VIII. 

Literary  evidence  is  'thus  proved  \insatisfactory.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  a  circumstantial  and  definite  account  preserved  in  late  authors  and 
generally  accepted  by  modern  writers.  On  the  other  we  find  that  this 
account  is  in  no  way  corroborated  by  the  words  of  authors  who  knew  the 
oracle  in  its  prime  and  that  the  evidence  of  Plutarch  who  knew  the  oracle 
well  in  later  days  does  not  bear  out  the  usual  statement.  In  the  case  of  such 
a  conflict  of  evidence  the  natural  appeal  is  to  the  authority  of  archaeology  and 
to  that  of  another  science  even  more  certain  in  its  results.  There  may  be 
some  indeed  to  whom  in  the  face  of  the  positive  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  a  more  consistent  tale  than  the  one  we  have  examined  might  appear 
worthless.  Since,  however,  the  literary  evidence  is  so  unsatisfactory  there 
must  be  even  more  general  confidence  in  the  results  afforded  by  an 
examination  of  the  site.  Nor  if  it  be  objected  that  in  the  coui-se  of  time  much 
may  have  been  destroyed  and  more  thrown  into  confusion  is  the  case  altereil. 
We  have  seen  that  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  chasm  all  dates  from 


*''  The  two  classical  instances  arc  variants  of  in  the  case  cited  above  is  due  to  the  unfavour- 

the  same  story,  aiiplied  to  tlitFerent  personages —  able  omens.     Only  Roman  authors — Valerius, 

riiiloinelos  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi.   27)  and  Alexander  liUcan — make    it    jiersonal.     L'f.  Gardner    and 

(I'lut.  Alex.  14).     In  both  the  excuse  given  for  Jevons  Manual  p.  265  for  the  traditional  view 

a  refusal  is  that   the  day  was  not  the  regular  of  the   Pythia's  frenzy,  and  Middleton  J.If.H. 

one — at   least  in   Diod.  that  seems  to  be  the  ix.  304  for  the  argument  thence  to  the  intoxi- 

case.  though  tlie  text  is  corrupt.    Her  reluctance  eating  air. 
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a  jK'riod  when  the  temple  must  have  l)een  substantially  the  same  as  the  one 
the  remains  of  which  are  now  visible.  Muieover  even  if  there  had  been  any 
chaiiQ^e  from  the  earlier  temple  even  the  best  informed  of  the  authors  were 
ignorant  of  it.  But  even  if  the  evidence  of  archaeology  might  leave  us 
undecided,  the  question  of  the  chasm  and  its  va])oin's  falls  so  detinitely  into  the 
sphere  of  geology  that  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  that  science- 
has  not  been  appealed  to  before. 

Concerning  the  e.xisting  remains  of  the  temple  of  De-lphi  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  at  length.  The  lips  ol'  those  who  have  visited  the  site 
are  scaled  as  firmly  in  courtesy  to  M.  Homolle  as  were  those  of  visitors  in 
earlier  days  through  the  power  of  religious  myster3\  But  we  hope  that  we 
shall  incur  no  divine  resentment  if  we  repe;it  only  what  has  been  published 
and  is  well  known.  There  arc  no  signs  of  a  subterranean  adytum,^*'  though 
there  are  subterranean  passages  which  heie,  as  elsewhere  in  Greek  temples, 
are  due  to  no  more  mysterious  a  cause  than  economy  in  architectural 
construction.  Nor  are  there  signs  of  such  a  vaulted  grave  as  certain  theories 
would  take  the  adytum  to  have  been.  Delphi  was  certainly  a  Mycenaean 
centre,  but  nowhere,  says  M.  Homolle,  are  Mycenaean  remains  so  rare  as 
under  the  tem])le  itself  and  between  it  and  the  supporting  Avall."''^  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  a  vaulted  tomb  should  occur  hen?  in  the  centre  of  a  Mycenaean 
liabitation.  A  shaft-grave  might  well  have  stood  there,  but  a  d,omed  tomb 
would  be  found  more  naturally  outside  the  circle  of  the  town  cut  into  the 
rock.     Of  these  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

M.  llumolle,  moreover,  has  concluded  from  the  evidence  of  a  certain 
stone  that  the  tripod  stood  with  the  omphalos.'-*'  That  stone  was  placed  in 
the  cella  and,  though  we  cannot  lay  any  weight  upon  an  argument  which  has 
nut  as  yet  been  publicly  developed,  it  seems  to  afford  a  strong  corroboration 
of  the  view  that  there  was  no  adytum  besides  the  cella.  The  temple  also 
seems  to  have  conformed  to  the  ordiimry  rules  of  Greek  temple-architecture,*' 
but  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  published  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  the 

■'"  C'i'.    I'lazcr,  Pans.  v.   330,  353.     In  1891  or  .seciit,  but  was  liyi'iicttiml  ami  the  cliief  hall 

M.   llomoUu  Ihou^dit  he  had   foniul   traei's  of  of  the  teiiiitle.     t'l".  llayet  Eludes,  j>.  153. 
the  'sombre  et  soutiriain  adytou'   C.JL  xxii.  •'"  J!  C.IL  y.\.   C43,  cf.   Fra/ur  Paiif.  v.  399, 

587  ]>resuiiial)ly    wlierc   '  le   dallafje  est  coupe  for  Mycenaean  iL-mains  ;iml  tumbs  generally. 
vers  le  milieu  du  monument  par  nne  depression  ^"^  Homolle    quoted  b}'  Studniczka  Ilrrmrs, 

lar^e    et    jnofondo'    {B.C. 11.    xviii.   177.   C.It.  xxxvii    203. 

xxii.  302,  Arch.  Anz.  1895,  p.  4).    IJut  in  1897  ^"  Ci'.    Fr.izer  Pans.   vol.    v.    p.    333.     This 

Ite    writes  y^. <-'.//.   xxi.   273  that   lie    has    not  account  is  later  in  date  than   the  provisional 

found  Tantrcde  la  Tythie.'     The  reconstruc-  report  of  M.  Homolle,  ll.C.U.  xviii.  1891,  177, 

tion  of  the  temple  at  liranchidae  to  whitdi  the  C./J.  xxii.  p.  302,  which  is  contradicted  in  one 

remains  at  Delphi  were  at  first  comjiared  itself  imi>ort  int  detail  (the  existence  of  an  interior 

owes   too    much    to    a    fancied    theory    of   the  c«lojniade)  by  the  report  of  the  next  year,  t'.  A', 

temple  of  Delplii  to  be  quoted  as  evidence.     If  xxiii.    329,  and    conflicts    with    the    sngi,'ested 

it  does  rejtreseiit  the  tradition  it  would  appear  restoration     recently    ]iublishcd     (Fuuilles    dc 

tliat  the  descent  into  the  cella  or  adytunj  was  a  Dclphcs    ii.     IM.    0).      The    existence     of    an 

real  one,   but,  as  the  arguments  above  wouhl  opisthoilomos  is  attested  by  inscriptions  ;  C.Il. 

shew,   that   descent   was  made  by  jaophet  and  xxiii.  335,  ami  seems  to  disprove  tlie  stigges- 

consultanl  alike  ;  and  the  adytum,  if  lower  in  tions  of  Kayet,  cf.  supra,  n.  30. 
level   than  tlie  pri)domos,  was  not  subterranean 
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o))istlio(loin(>s  was  not  entered  IVoin  the  cclla  and  thus  converted  into  a  secret 
chand)er. 

Si)  niucli  for  the  subterranean  adytum.  With  rerrard  to  the  niephitic 
chnsni  one  can  only  say  that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  the  French 
excavators  have  tailed  to  tind  a  trace  of  it.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
such  an  orifice  may  have  been  tilled  uj) ;  and  such  as  we  have  seen  was  the 
le.t,M'nd  of  late  Imperial  times.  But  with  the  cave  of  Corycia,  higher  up  on 
I'arnassus,  still  remaining  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  and  with  every 
inch  of  the  sacred  enclosure  accounted  for,  the  probability  of  such  a 
disapi»earaiice  is  but  a  weak  one.  There  have  been  countless  eartlnjuakes 
which  have  done  their  worst  for  the  buildings  of  Delphi.  But  those  which 
liave  occurred  since  the  present  temple  was  built  cannot  have  been  the  ones 
which  HUed  the  chasm.  In  that  case  the  subsidence  would  have  left  signs 
in  the  partial  submergence  of  the  existing  foundations.  Nor  can  it  well 
have  occurred  earlier  uidess  the  chasm  was  destroyed  before  it  had  found  a 
place  in  literary  tradition. 

But  the  whole  (piestion  of  the  chasm  and  its  vapours  becomes  an  idle 
one,  when  its  possibility  is  considered  according  to  the  laws  of  geology.  The 
manner  in  which  this  feature  is  conceived  appears  most  clearly  in  a  note  by 
the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  IVIyers  to  the  words  epi/3p6fiov  %^oj^?  which  Pindar 
(Pi/fli.  vi.  'A)  ai)plies  to  Delphi.  He  translates  the  phrase  'deep  murnuiring 
earth  '  and  in  a  note  explains  it  as  '  an  epithet  applicable  to  volcanic  soils.' 
He  and  many  other  writers — modern  as  well  as  ancient — have  been  too 
strongly  influenced  by  the  description  of  Aeneas  consulting  tiie  Sibyl  at  the 
teni[)le  of  A])ollo  at  Cumae.  It  may  suit  Vergil  to  weave  into  his  story 
details  api)licable  to  the  neighbouring  volcanic  locality.  But  such  details 
are  strangely  misplaced  at  Delphi.  In  that  place  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  any  '  volcanic  soils.'  The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Delphi  is  composed 
of  the  hard  limestone  rock  which  is  usual  throughout  Greece.  Such  a  rock, 
as  everyone  knows,  is  commonly  pierced  with  caverns  and  pot-holes  and  it 
would  seem  at  tirst  that  this  might  easily  give  an  opportunity  for  a  chasm 
such  as  Strabo  describes.  But  Delphi  itself  does  not  lie  upon  the  limestone 
which  forms  the  precipice  above  it  and  the  slopes  below  ;  it  rests  on  and  it  owes 
its  whole  existence  to  a  terrace  of  schist  which  has  resisted  the  action  of 
water.  If  in  the  limestone  there  might  have  been  a  pot-hole,  no  such 
feature  is  possible  in  the  schist.  That  rock  is  not  hollowed  by  water  into  a 
cave,  nor  worn  into  a  hole  giving  access  to  a  cave  nnderneath.  It  cannot 
even  allow  of  a  spring  s\ich  as  Pausanias  says  welled  up  in  the  adytum, 
though  the  water  might  have  been  carried  in  a  conduit  from  a  spring  issuing 
out  of  the  limestone  above  the  terrace. 

There  might,  however,  have  been  a  fault  where  the  two  strata — schist 
and  limestone — ^joined,  and  from  this  fault  vapours  might  have  arisen.  But 
in  the  first  place  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  such  a  fault  stood  immediately 
uniler  the  temple,  or  that  it  couUl  have  presented  such  a  character  as  the 
account  would  give  it.  In  the  second  place — and  this  is  more  important — 
the  vapours  arising  from  it  could  never  have  produced  the  etfect  which  in  the 
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traditional  account  it  was  invented  to  explain.  Such  vapours,  like  all  others 
which  issue  from  the  earth,  do  nothin((  more  to  tliose  who  inliale  them  than 
sutt'ocate  and  choke.^*^  1'liey  niight  account  tor  the  drcnms  of"  those  who 
entered  the  cave  of"  Trojdionius  or  the  stujK)r  of"  consultants  at  Asiatic 
Plutonia  or  Avernus,  but  they  could  never  have  inspired  the  Pythia  to  her 
flights  of  impassioned  verse. ^^ 

Wo  can  see  now  why  Plutarch  rejects  the  story  of  the  chasm.  It  did 
not  exist.  At  the  same  time  we  can  understand  why  the  older  authorities 
give  no  indication  of  a  belief  in  any  talc  such  as  is  told  by  Strabo  and 
Diodorus.  But  these  stories  do  not  grow  out  of  nothing  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  even  the  older  authors  are  vaguely  conscious  of  some  cavern  or  chasm, 
of  some  formation  of  the  Earth  which  gave  Delphi  its  peculiar  sanctity. 
That  natural  formation  was  not  an  orifice  with  mephitic  vapours,  but  it  was 
sufficiently  wonderful  to  mark  ])elphi  as  a  sacred  spot.  We  shall  now 
en(iuire  into  its  nature  and  at  the  same  time  we  shall  see  in  what  way  the 
story  of  Strabo  grew  up. 

IX. 

Outside  the  sacred  enclosure  at  Delphi  but  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
rocky  precipices  which  enclose  the  platform  upon  which  it  stands  there  is 
the  chasm  or  gorge  of  Castalia.  The  two  rock-faces  which  rise  up  behind 
the  town  are  divided  at  the  eastern  corner  by  a  huge  cleft  at  the  extremity 
of  which  a  plentiful  spring  wells  forth.  This  spring  is  the  famous  spring  of 
Castalia,''-  the  waters  of  which  were  invariably  connected  by  antiquity  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  Pythian  shrine ;  and  the  chasm  at  the  mouth  of  which  the 
spring  rises  must  inevitably  remind  every  visitor  to  Delphi  of  the  legends 
which  surround  the  place.  Here  must  be  the  fancied  scene  of  the  dragon- 
slaying,  for  if  the  account  followed  by  Euripides  only  speaks  of  a  chasm,  the 
best  tradition  points  to  the  identification  of  the  Python  with  some  spring,*^ 


■"'  The    bolicf    that    oracular    chasms     were  cha.siii     '  iin    Gaiizen    rriester-Betrug  gewesen 

volcanic  is  very  hard  to  kill.     The  coinpilev  of  zu  .scin.' 

the    (Jiiido  Joainie  has  discovered  a  iiici>liitic  *-  Castalia  is  the  one  spring  which  is  invari- 

chasni  in  a  fancied  cave  of  Apollo  Pythios  at  ably    mentioned    by    ancient   authors   as   the 

niera.     Certainly  volcanic  soils  and  mephitic  luoniincnt    Delphic    feature,    e.g.    Pind.    Pyth. 

vapours  abound  in  that  region,  but  the  lime-  iv.  163   fxindfrevfiat  5'  t'wl  KaffToAio.     It   was 

stone  mountain  of  Meso  Vouno,  where  the  cave  certainly    u.scd  ior  ceremonial  wasliings,    Eur. 

is   situated,  is   perhaps  the  only  place  in  tiie  Jon   94,    HG,  P/iocn.  222,  Aristonous    J/ynut. 

island  where  they  are  impossible.     The  associa-  v.  vi,  Iforai-e  Od.  iii.  4.  61,  but  the  unanimity 

tion  of  Ap(dlo  Pythios  with  caves  is  largely  a  of  the  evidence  to  its  supreme  importance  as 

fallacy   produced   by  this  belief   in    'mephitic  tiie  spring  ;t>rt;- rrccZ/^wcc  of  Delphi  is  the  only 

vapours.'  good  ground  wo  jiosscss  for  connecting  it  witii 

■"   For  the  geology  of  Delphi  see   Dr.  Alfred  the  water  drunk   by  the    priestess.      Pans.   x. 

Philippson  in  Pauly-Wis.sowa  Jlcal-Em-yd.  s.v.  24.    7   .states    that    slie    drank    the    water   of 

Dclpltoi.     The  staten»ents  made  al)ove  I  owe  to  Cassotis. 

the  kindness  of   Dr.    Philippson   himself  who  *^  Cf.  Hymn.  Horn,  ad  Apoll.  300  and  Sykcs 

with     the     greatest    courtesy      has     sent     me  and  Alien  ad  loc.     Euripides  and  others  as  we 

privately  answers    to    all    my    questions.      He  have  seen  speak  only  of  the  cave,  but  in  late 

himself   considers    the    stoiy    of   a    nn^phitic  authors,  e.y.  Ovid,  J/(7«;«o)7>/(.  iii.  14, Origen  vii. 
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and  here  at  the  same;  tiim;  is  the  original  feaLme  wlilch   invested  Delphi  with 
a  peculiarly  sacred  and  oiacuhir  powei. 

This  is  not  the  i.lac.;  lo  elabunite  an  account  of  the  maniHT  in  which 
such  a  fl-atme  as  the  cliisni  with  its  sj^ini;  bccanu;  piophetic.  The  slightest 
acipiaintance  with  the  customs  of  primitive  i)eoplu  will  explain  how  a  chasm 
in  the  rock  proves  to  he  the  locality  supremely  htted  for  the  home  of  some 
mysterious  and  awful  jjower  ;  and  the  -orge  of  Castalia  i)laced  where  it  is  in 
the  majestic  scenery  of  tin;  rocky  hollow  above  the  steep  valley  of  the  Pleistns 
gives  a  final  touch  to  a  locality  which  is  already  awe-inspiring  enough  in 
itself.  There  is  no  need  to  (piote  parallel  customs  from  other  nations 
to  prove  the  sanctity  of  the  C.'astalian  gorge  ;  but  since  its  sacred  qualities 
have  been  obscured  i)y  the  romantic  tradition  of  the  mei)hitic  vapours 
it  is  necessary  to  cite  Irom  (ireece  itself  evidence  which  will  prove  that  such 
a  chasm,  open  though  it  be  to  the  sky  and  as  free  from  noxious  gases  as  the 
mountain  top  itself,  could  be  connected  with  the  presence  of  an  oracular  god. 

Nor  must  we  travel  far  from  ]3elphi  to  find  a  complete  parallel  to  the 
Castalian  gorge.  Some  twenty  miles  eastward,  where  the  Sacred  Road  from 
Delphi  to  Thebes  strikes  the  plain  and  the  lake  of  Copais,  there  stood  the 
city  of  Lebadeia  with  its  oracle  of  Trophonius.  Here,  too,  the  prominent 
natural  feature  is  an  enormous  and  winding  gorge  which  splits  into  two 
the  spur  of  Helicon,  Mount  Laphystius,  upon  the  slopes  of  which  the  oracle 
and  the  town  were  situated.  High  up  on  the  hill-side  but  at  the  end  of  the 
chasm  two  abundant  springs  well  forth  and  their  waters  united  send  a  strong 
torrent  to  the  plain  below.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  gorge,  below  the  springs, 
there  was  placed,  apparently,  the  sacred  grove  of  the  god,  and  somewhere 
near  the  springs  there  stood  a  teinple.  Here  divination  was  practised  by 
means  of  incubation,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  traditional 
account  that  the  consultants  slept  in  a  cave.  But  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
at  any  rate,  there  can  have  been  no  natural  cavern,  since  the  one  which  he 
describes  was  artificial.  Nor  for  the  same  reason  can  there  have  been 
mephitic  vajwurs  ;  liere  as  at  Delphi  the  gorge  with  its  two  springs  sufficed 
to  suggest  the  presence  of  a  god  who  declared  himself  in  prophecy. 

Proceeding  further  eastward  at  the  other  end  of  Copais  w^e  reach  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  Ptoius.  Here  too  a  mountain  explains  the  original  choice 
of  the  sanctuary  and  a  high  precipice  and  a  spring  connect  the  situation  with 
those  of  the  other  oracular  shrines.  But  here  there  is  no  chasm  and  we 
must  pass  on  to  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  at  -Oropus  **  for  the  third  example 

c.  3,  the  cave  iscallc.lCistalimn  iintuiiu,  Ti.Tiiy  sitice  springs  do  not  giish  ont  of   the  schist. 

K.affra\las  aTititov.     Tlu-ir  tesliiiioi.y  i'*  "llittlc  The  water  there  is  also  brought  by  a  comluit 

imjiortaiice  but  the  Homeiic  Hymn  is  ixplicit,  (Frazer,  op.  cU.  p.  286). 

ami  seems  to  prove  that  the  I'y  I  bonis  iH.  grave-  "  Whether    tho    oracle  at   Oropus  was  the 

smike  as  Miss  Harrison  woulu  make  \\,  J.H.S.  original  Ami.hiarcnm  or  not  iloes  not  seem  to 

xix.  20;'.  »q<].,  but  the  ordinary  guardian  ol'  the  matter  here,     if  it  was  triuisferred  here  from 

spring,  <f.   Fraz.r,   Pans.   v.   44.     This    spring  elsewhere  the  place  can  only  liave  been   ciioscn 

can  hardly  have  l>een  ».'a.ssor.is  if  as   Dr.  I'r.i/.er  Iwcausc  of  some  pre-c.xisting  and  similar  rites, 

says  that  source  is  fed  by  u  conduit,  p.  355,  nor  IJut   cf.  Wilamowitz-Moellendorfr,  llcnn<s  .\ii, 

could  it  have  been  in  the  sanctuary  of  Earth  p.  104  u.  2. 
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of  an  oracular  cleft.  Tn  this  place  the  temple  of  the  god  stood  iu  the  very 
gorge  to  which  it  owed  its  sanctity.  Among  the  still  thickly  wooded  hills 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  Enboean  Straits  and  form  a  high  wall  between 
the  sea  and  the  broken  valleys  of  North  Attica  there  is  a  glen  closed 
in  by  the  high  hill-sides.  There  would  be  nothing  remarkable  in  this  alone, 
for  the  mountains  which  seem  so  solid  to  one  sailing  on  the  sea  are  broken 
at  many  points  by  the  force  of  winter  torrents.  But  in  this  glen  some  greater 
landslip  has  torn  away  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  south-west  and  the  rock 
stands  bare  and  gaunt  amid  and  beneath  the  dark  forest.  Nor  has  the 
effect  of  the  abrasion  been  merely  to  expose  a  single  face  of  the  rock.  The 
rock  is  laid  bare  upon  two  faces  which  stand  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  and  here  the  mountain  torrent  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  is 
forceil  to  turn.  The  precipice  stands  exposed  to  the  height  of  j)erhaps  a 
hundred  feet  and  its  appearance  is  made  yet  more  remarkable  by  the  colour 
of  the  rock.  This,  for  some  reason  impossible  to  discover  from  below,  is 
23arfly  grey  and  partly  red. 

Here  also  the  chasm  is  combined  with  a  spring,  and  both  together  go  to 
form  a  sacred  place  which,  though  in  the  fifth  century  it  was  nlniost  entirely 
confined  to  the  cure  of  the  sick,  seems  in  earlier  times  to  have  possessed 
oracular  virtues  similar  to  those  of  Delphi  and  Lebadeia.  The  spring  was 
one  of  the  customary  type  in  which  offerings  were  deposited  by  the  consult- 
ants, but  tlie  actual  divination  seems  always  to  have  taken  place  by  means 
of  incubation.  But  these  details  are  unimportant;  the  matter  of  signi- 
ficance is  the  existence  of  chasm  and  spring  in  combination  at  an  oracular 
shrine.  If  these  two  oracles  .shew  these  features  we  can  safely  conclude  that 
Delphi  was  not  different.  The  gorge  of  Castalia  is  the  true  chasm,  and 
vapours  arising  from  the  ground,  a  subterranean  adytum  with  an  orifice  into 
the  earth,  are  mere  figments  of  the  priests  or  the  historians. 


X. 

It  is  in  no  way  surprising  that  the  story  of  the  vapours  and  chasm 
should  have  arisen.  The  gorge  of  Castalia,  striking  as  it  is,  is  not  sufficiently 
mysterious  to  satisfy  the  superstition  of  a  civilised  people.  The  ideas  which 
invest  such  a  chasm  with  sanctity  belong  to  a  very  primitive  culture,  and 
though  it  is  to  them  that  the  place  owes  its  original  distinction,  something 
more  violent  must  be  found  to  justify  that  distinction  to  later  and  more 
sophisticated  minds.  The  gorge  is  open  to  the  air  and  men  may  walk  safely 
along  its  bottom  when  they  cease  to  believe  in  the  power  of  infesting  spirits, 
and  even  the  spring  which  always  retained  sufficient  sanctity  to  be  named  as 
a  prominent  feature  of  Delphi  became  too  familiar  and  intelligible  to  be 
crediteil  with  s])ccial  powers.  Thus  we  find  that  Pausanias  is  forced  to 
assign  the  prophetic  inspiration  to  a  spring  called  Cassotis,  although  that 
name  is  unknown  to  any  other  author  an<l  tlie  tradition  is  unanimous  in 
creditinof  all  virtues  to  Castalia. 
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But  the  legend  of  tlie  cliasin  still  roniained  ami  was  identified  with  the 
oracle.  We  find  it  in  the  association  of  the  oracle  with  the  j^oddess  of  the 
Earth,  in  the  localisation  nf  the  dra>,'on  in  a  cave  an<l  at  a  spring  and, 
perhaps,  in  a  vague  nieniury  which  jusserted  itself  iii  the  choice  of  words 
descriptive  of  the  oracle.  But  it  would  have  been  contraiy  to  the  spirit  of 
the  classical  i»eriod  to  insist  upon  this  feature  as  marking  the  chosen  abode  of 
the  god,  and  therefore  we  find  the  Delphic  Ivick,  the  Onijdialos,  the  Laurel, 
the  Tripoli,  or  the  Hearth  preferred  as  symbnls  of  the  oracular  deity.  The 
chasm  was  relegated  lo  a  second  place  because  the  ideas  to  which  it  belonged 
were  dead,  and  the  legends  which  may  have  originally  centred  around  it  were 
discredited  if  they  were  not  forgotten. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  importance  of  the  chasm  and  its  legend 
was  felt  again.  The  Pythia's  inspiration  was  a  )>lienomenon  which  needed 
explanation  and  to  explain  it  .something  more  plausible  was  required  than 
the  mere  entrance  of  the  deity.  Everyone  knew  that  the  qualities  of  the 
air  at  ditterent  i)laces  protluced  pathologic  eflects  ;  the  imi)ortance  of  climate 
and  temperatTue  was  noticed  at  a  comparatively  early  date  by  the  scientific 
anion"-  the  Greeks.  But  the  rythia'.sin.spiration  was  an  unique  and  abnornuil 
phenomenon  and  it  reijuired  .some  more  strikinu  explanation  than  a  mere 
reference  to  climate.  Therefore  since  it  was  km.wn  that  strange  effects  were 
produced  by  the  va])ouis  which  arise  from  vents  in  the  ground,  nothing  could 
be  more  suitable  as  a  rational  cause  for  her  inspiration  than  just  that  cliasm 
which  legend  had  already  marked  out  as  the  original  feature  of  the  oracle. 
And  if  in  this  development  the  real  chasm  of  Castalia  was  forgotten  and  a 
new  one  invented  such  as  never  had  existed  and  never  could  exist,  there  is 
nothing  strange  in  this,  since  the  oracle  itself  was  already  in  a  perioil  of 
decay. 

The  explanation  of  supernatural  iihenomena  by  natural  causes  is  a  side 
of  Euhemerism  which  we  notice  less  than  the  other  oiily  because  it  is  so 
familiar  in  our  everyday  thought.  But  in  Greece  such  explanations  belong 
to  a  certain  period.  What  might  have  appeared  the  .sheerest  atheism  in  the 
time  of  Anaxagoras  had  become  a  century  later  the  dominant  mode  of 
thou'dit.  The  successors  of  Aristotle,  if  not  the  master  himself,  were  busy 
with  the  task  of  resolving  the  supernatural  into  the  natural.  To  tliat  period 
we  might  assign  the  rebirth  of  the  legend  of  the  chasm  in  its  new  form,  and 
-we  might  even  connect  it  with  the  name  of  Ephorus.  Not  only  would  that 
author  have  gladly  accepted  the  physical  theory  of  the  inspiration  but  he 
would  certainly  liave  decked  it  with  all  the  adornments  of  a  legend.  He 
was  a  romancer  as  well  as  a  theorist  and  he  belonged  to  the  time  when 
the  old  legends  were  revive«l  nut  through  any  belief  in  their  truth,  but 
merely  because  c^f  their  picturestpieness  and  literary  attractiveness.  He  is 
even  taken  to  task  by  Strabo  for  his  absurd  accounts  of  the  origin  of  Delphic 
institutions  which  he  prefaced  by  just  such  a  serio-comic  invocation  to  Truth 
as  we  might  expect  from  him  when  he  was  launching  upon  the  road  of  tlie 
picturesque.  To  him,  tiien,  perhaps  belongs  the  whole  account  of  the 
mephitic    vapour,  and  since   he   was  prince    among    those  who   sought  out 
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mytliic  origins,  we  may  credit  hiin  with  adopLini^^  if  not  witli  inventing,  the 
legend  of  the  slicplicrd,  and  the  invention  of  the  Tripod. 

How  far  tlie  story  emanated  from  Delplii,  or  was  seized  u[ion  by  the 
professional  gnides  wlio  told  credulous  visitors  stories  about  what  they  saw, 
we  do  not  know.  I'ut  there  were  other  people  besides  the  visitors  to  the 
temple  who  gladly  accepted  the  story  of  the  chasm.  The  largest  share 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  legend  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Stoics.  Tiiey 
were  delighted  with  an  explanation  of  a  divine  manifestation  which  was 
compatible  with  their  general  notion  of  a  deity  acting  b}'^  natural  means. 
Moreover,  the  theory  helped  them  out  of  an  exceedingly  awkward  dilemtna. 
They  lield  that  prophecy — the  communication  of  the  gods  with  mortals — 
was  a  fundamental  fact  in  theology,  and  yet  they  were  faced  with  the 
unpleasant  truth  that  in  their  day  the  oracles  were  dead  or  dying.  Tc^ 
hold  that  the  gods  no  longer  were  able  or  willing  to  s])eak  with  the  human 
voice  would  have  been  an  uncomfortable  doctrine,  and  they  could  not  but 
rejoice  in  a  theory  which  left  the  gods  without  direct  responsibility. 
Illogical  as  it  may  seem,  the  Stoics  were  (piite  content  with  a  theory 
which  slurred  over  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  powers  of  natural 
things  were  subject  to  change,  and  that  therefore  the  oracles  which  derived 
their  virtues  from  some  qualities  of  earth  and  air  suffered  the  lot  of  all 
terrestrial  things.  Meanwhile  the  gods  remained  as  they  were,  willing  to 
communicate  witii  mortals,  but  bound  down  by  the  natural  laws  which  they 
had  themselves  created. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  completer  decay  of  the  oracles,  the 
transference  of  the  literary  centres  farther  away  from  the  seats  of  prophecy, 
and  the  growing  delight  in  the  romantic,  the  more  lurid  accounts  of  the 
procedure  at  Delphi  naturally  gained  greater  currency.  Just  as  the  tlieory 
of  the  vapour  owed  its  acceptance  to  the  fact  that  it  explained  the  decay 
of  the  prophetic  inspiration,  so  the  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  oracles 
blossomed  when  there  was  no  living  oracle  to  prove  them  false.  The  legend 
gained  force  through  the  very  destruction  of  the  things  it  was  intended  to 
explain.  When  the  oracles  again  flourished,  with  a  pitiful  revival  of  their 
ancient  glories,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  decked  with  the 
ornaments  which  had  been  showered  upon  them  during  their  period  of 
sleep.  They  were  forced  to  live  up  to  their  reputation  and  to  assert 
themselves  against  all  incredulity.  But  at  Delphi,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
new  onler  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  different  from  the  old.  It 
was  left  to  the  other  oracles,  such  as  those  of  Asia  Minor,  to  mascpierade 
in  the  features  which  the  legend  of  Delplii  had  made  conventional.^'' 

A.  P.  Opi>^. 


•*''  We  licar  of  a  cave  at  Klaros,  Tac.  ylnn.  ii.  sucli  a  Sibyl's    grotto  as  was  artificially  con- 

54.     It  has  perhaps  been  found  situated  in  a  stiucted  and  adorned  in  the  2nd  century  a. i). 

chasm   similar  to   those    mentioned  above,   cf.  at  Erythrae,  cf.  Bnresch,  A.Af.  xvii.  16.     On 

Schuchart,  A.Af.  xi.  432.     It  must  have  been  the  other  liand  the  supposed  oracular  cave  at 

entirely  distinct  from  the  temple  and  not  unlike  I'toion  for  whicli  there  is  no  literary  evidence 
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NOTI-:    ox    Mi/x"'s-    AND    riM.Xoi'. 

'I'hnii-li  llioc  \v..r.I>  ,ir(;  not  .jUntcd  as  cviikiicc  lor  tlu;  existence  of  tlie  '  clia.«in  '  l>y 
writi'is  wlio  lia\f  sludinl  tli(!  oracli's,  llu'y  aru  so  orteii  c'.\i)Iiiiiii'(l  liy  a  rurerencu  to  tlie 
tra<lilioiial  sloiy  in  editions  of  llu;  idassics  lii.-.l  an  examination  of  tlieni  al  sonu!  leii.^lli 
seems  nccc.saiy.  TlifV  will  In;  seen  to  lie  far  from  possessing  a  deiinite  topognipliical 
reforcnrc.  On  llic  .■onliaiy  tlicir  assoriat  ions  are  veiy  va^'iie  and  they  S(!rve  as  exanijdes 
of  the  domination  over  llie  (jireck  mind  of  conventional  phrases.  Tliis  is  of  iniporlance 
with  nd'ereiiec  to  the-  use  of  tin;  word  KarnS-iaivfiv  whieh  has  been  arj^ued  above  to  be  a  mere 
epic  jdirase  and  not  a  term  descrii)tive  of  actual  experience.  In  reli-^'ious  matters  such  as 
we  are  (Kalin;^  witli  heii;  this  constant  repetition  of  plirases  f(tr  their  own  sake  is  intelli- 
{.,'ible  and  coiiimon  to  all  times.  It  was,  no  doubt,  far  more  noticeable  in  the  innumerable 
hymns  t^wwj,  to  the  divinities  than  in  tlie  occasional  echoes  which  occur  in  the  extant 
literature. 

Tlie  primary  meaning  of  the  word  m^X"^  ^^  '  ^^"^''  ^^^''^li  '«  within.'  Its  conunoncst  use 
is  to  describe  the  interi(jr  of  a  house,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  employed  for  the  interior  of  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  Pindar,  7'./////.  v.  C8  fivx^v  t  ufKfx'nn  ^lavrrjinv  which  the  scholiast 
exi)lains  as  the  adytum.  In  Aesch.  /Jum.  3^,  the  I'ythia  speaks  of  hei.sclf  as  about  to 
enter  the  Tj-(,\v(rT€(f)q  ^ux'!",  «'.''•  the  adytum  containing  the  omphalos  and  adorned  with 
laurels.  So  ihiil.  170  the  Kunienides  say  to  Apollo  fxvxiiv  tx/'"""'^  ^X  allowing  Orestes  to 
take  refuge  there.  The  plural  is  used  for  the  singular  in  the  same  sense  ibid.  180,  when 
Ajudlo  replies  to  the  Furies  '  anaXXdaaeadf  fiavTiKwv  /iux'ji'.'  Here  the  sense  is  made  quite 
clear  through  the  use  in  the  same  sentence  of  the  synonym  t^a  Sto/xdTwj/  (179).  In  Eur. 
Ion  22!)  fjii)  m'tpiT  dt  /av^oV  the  word  no  less  certainly  means  the  interior  of  the  temple,  the 
adytum. 

The  same  notion  reajipears  comidicated  with  a  diflerent  one  in  the  other  passages  where 
/iuxo's  is  used.  This  second  sense  is  emphasised  by  the  epithet  ^t'tros-  or  by  the  implication 
of  that  idea  contained  in  a  reference  to  the  omphalos.  Euripides  just  as  he  could  say  of 
A])ollo  J.T.  1258  fjL^aov  yus  (X'^v  n(Xa6f)oi>  could  describe  Delphi  in  the  words  (Jr.  331  lua 
\(yovTiu  fifadfxffjuXoi  fxvx'u.  But  in  this  phrase,  as  P/ioeii.  244  shews,  with  its  substitu- 
tion of  yO«Xa  for  fjivxol,  the  sense  is  extended.  Muxo'v  is  no  longer  applied  in  the  sense  of 
the  interior  of  a  house,  but  means  the  interior  of  something  wider.  Nor  does  it  imply  in  the 
least  that  the  'interior,'  the  'place  within'  should  be  covered  up;  we  speak  of  the 
'  inteiior  '  of  a  continent  and  places  are  spokei\  of  in  Greek  as  lying  in  /xv^oi.  The  word 
is  commonly  used  for  inlets  of  the  sea  and  is  equivalent  to  KotXa— which  has  the  same  ambi- 
guity. As  the  omphalos  marked  the  centre  of  the  earth,  so  the  place  where  it  stood  could 
"be  described  as  the  place  within  the  earth,  as  we  say  '  the  heart.'  How  easily  the  ideas 
of  omphalos  and  ^i^^''^  sug-.jested  each  other  appears  from  the  use  of  fidTOfxcpaXos  fo-ria  for 
a  palace  hearth  in  Aesch.  A;/.  lOfjO,  and  itsai)plication  to  Delphi  by  Eur.  Ion  402.  Delphi 
l.osses.sed  both  omphahjs  and  hearth,  and  naturally  their  existence  made  the  third  word 
applicable. 

In  Aesch.  C.'hocph.  1)53,  o  .\o^uif  o  Unpvdaios  fiiyav  fxo'v  M^'X""  X^"*"'^  ^''^  customary 
mention  of  the  omphalos  is  not  unnaturally  replaceil  by  the  genitive  of  the  thing  to  which 
the  omphalos  belonged  (as  in  IT.  1258  quoted  above).  Here  Delphi  is  frankly  described 
as  the  '  heart'  of  the  earth,  but  the  metaphor  is  drawn  not  from  an  inner  organ  as  with  us 
but  from  the  luivel.  Varro  has  criticised  the  idea.  Lint/.  Lut.  vii.  17.  Certainly  the  phrase 
recalls  the  usual  description  of  the  realms  of  Hades  as/xuxoi  yas  but  Aeschylus  has  carefully 


is  ii  hiuuble  construction  of  stone  very  near  the  at  I'.raiichiilac  (cf.  sufrra,  n.  36)  dates  from  the 

foundations  of  the  temple  (cf.  Frazer,  Pans.  v.  third  century,  and  further  excavations  nuist  be 

100).    All  these  caves  contain  water  cither  from  awaited    before    tlie    account    of    Kayet     and 

a  spring  or  brought  by  a  conduit.     The  temple  Thomas  is  accepted. 
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guarded  against  the  misinterpretation  by  using  tlie  word  Ilapvaains  which,  at  once  proclaims 
the  sense  in  which  /x^xos  is  used.  Both  senses  of  the  word  a  underground  h  central  were 
sufficiently  familiar  in  Greek  to  allow  Euripides  to  play  upon  the  confusion  Q/cl.  200  sqq., 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ])eculiar  identification  of  the  word  with  Delphi  was 
largely  helped  by  the  position  of  the  town  and  perhaps  by  a  vague  memory  of  the  Castalian 
gorge.  No  doubt  like  yuuXou  and  other  phrases  it  goes  back  to  a  time  long  anterior  to 
Pindar. 

Like  ni'xos  the  word  ymiXov  may  be  used  for  the  interior  of  a  cave,  Soph.  r!iil.  1081, 
Eur.  Ilel.  189  ;  but  its  original  meaning  appears  to  be  '  a  hollow,'  (as  of  the  two  concave 
parts  of  the  Owprj^  cf.  Ebeling.  Le.r.  Hum.  s.v.).  In  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  Delphi, 
Hesiod,  Thcog.  499,  UvOoi  iv  rjyaderj  yud'Xoi?  vm>  Uapvrja-oio.  Hymn.  Horn,  ad  A  poll.  39(3, 
XpftW  fK  dii(f)vT]i  yvdXaiv  vnu  IlapvrjtTou}  which  is  apparently  copied  from  IfesifHl.  Pindar 
uses  this  with  other  epic  words  in  connexion  with  Delphi  Pi/t/>.  viii.  6;{  vaov  .  .  . 
Ilvflwvos  e'v  yviiXnis,  and  luuch  later  Aristonous  euiploys  it  in  the  epic  sense  in  his 
Hymn,  r.  6. 

So  far  the  word  is  <[uite  simple  ;  it  describes  the  position  of  Delphi  as  accurately  as 
does  the  phrase  employed  by  Straljo  dearpoeidts-  But  the  word  liaving  become  conven- 
tionally associated  with  Delphi  is  used  carelessly  and  vaguely  by  Euripides,  and  his  misuse 
of  the  term  is  instructive.  Of  the  nine  times  that  he  employs  it  six  are  in  descriptions  of 
Delphi.  This  proves  the  influence  of  the  epic  line,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  chooses  it 
with  no  clear  idea  of  its  meaning,  but  merely  because  it  was  a  hallowed  word  in  this 
connexion.  In  Phoni.  237  ptaupfaXa  yvaXa  <I>oi/3ou  the  word  is  a  mere  synonym  for 
pvxoi  in  (Jr.  'SM,  and  the  identification  reappears  in  Hel.  189.  ntrpiva  pvxara  yvaXa  (not  of 
Delphi).  Ill  Ion  220  the  Athenian  women  ask  if  it  be  allowed  yvuXmv  virep'^rivai  Aei/Kwn-oSi 
SaXov  ;  wliore  the  context  shews  that  the  word  must  mean  the  temple  itself,  and  again 
/iv^o?  is  used  as  an  equivalent  (cf.  1.  228  cited  above).  But  in  other  passages  ihiil.  76 
8a(Pi/di8r]  yvaXa,  234  yvaXa  rd^^  flaibe'iv,  245  yvnXa  Xevacrovres  6fov,  Amir.  1093  6(ov  Xfiva-ov 
yepovra  yvaXa  the  meaning  seems  to  vary  between  the  temple  and  the  whole  enclosure. 
The  latter  sense  would  seem  to  be  nearer  to  the  original  meaning  and  is  ilefinite  in  /.'/'. 
123()  KcipTTocpopnis  yuiiXoiy  of  Dehjs  and  perhaps  in  Soph.  O.C.  1491  of  Colonus.  But  in 
applying  the  word  to  the  temple  iUeU  Euripides  prefers  literary  association  to  accuracy  of 
description.  In  Soph.  F(/ni.  4'i2  (Nauck)  the  word  if  correctly  restored  is  used  as  vaguely 
as  possible,  and  therefore  app(uirs  a  convincing  emendation. 

A.  P.  O. 


MYSTICA   VANNUS   lACCHI. 
{Continued  from   Vol.  XXI 11.  p.  324.) 

I  MUST  ask  the  readers  of  the  Hellenic  Journal  to  take  the  somewliat 
aisj()int(;(l  notes  tliat  follow  strictly  for  what  they  are,  namely,  addenda  to  my 
pai)er  in  last  year's  Journal  (vol.  xxiii.  1003)  on  the  '  Mystica  Vannus  lacchi.' 

My  object  in  writing  that  paper  was  to  elucidate  the  mysticism  of  the 
'  fan  '  and  thereby,  I  hoped,  to  throw  some  light  on  an  obscure  chapter  in  the 
histury  of  Greek  "religion,  namely  the  shift  from  the  worship  of  Demeter  to 
that  of  Dionysos.  Incidentally  it  became  necessary  to  examine  the  various 
forms  of  winnowing  '  fans.'  My  personal  interest  in  this  necessary  step  in 
my  argument  was  slight  and  my  statement  of  evidence,  I  fear,  inade.piate 
and  superficial.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  article  many  friendly  critics 
have  supplied  me  with  material  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  my  ignorance,  and  the 
examination  of  this  material  has  not  been  without  its  use  to  me  in  clearing 
u})  some  obscurities  as  to  the  mysticism  of  the  tan. 

The  new  material  here  jn-esented  is  chieHy  from  Ancient  Egypt  and 
Modern  Greece.  But  for  the  kindness  of  Prof  Flinders  Petrie  I  should  never 
have  known  of  the  Egyptian  wall-painting  in  the  Bologna  Museum.  To 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet  I  owe  a  special  debt:  he  collected  the  series  of  modern 
Greek  winnowing  tools  now  in  the  Cambridge  University  Museum  of  General 
and  Local  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  ;  and  throughout  the  past  two  years 
he  has  with  unwearied  patience  instituted  on  my  behalf  enquiries  into  modern 
methods  of  winnowing. 

Supplementary  as  the  remarks  that  follow  must  of  necessity  be,  it  would 
be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  any  formal  ordering  of  tlie  subject,  but  the 
new  material  may  best  be  considered  in  relation  to  two  monuments  which 
both,  I  believe,  depict  Harvest  Festivals:  they  are 

1.  An  Egyptian  sculptured  slab  now  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Bologna. 

2.  The  steatite  vase  founil  at  Phaestos  now  in  the  Museum  at  Candia. 

1. — An  Egyptian  Sculptured  Slab  (Fig.  1). 

In  my  previous  article  {J.H.S.  xxiii.  p.  305)  I  drew  attention  to  the 
passage  at  the  close  of  Idyll  vii.,  in  which  Theocritus  speaks  of  the  planting, 
at  a  harvest  festival,  of.  the  ii///o?i,  the  winnow-shovel.     For  the  reason  of  this 
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practice  tlie  Scli<»li;ist  refers  us  to  Hk;  Tri[)t()loiuos  of  Soplioclcs,  but  iiii]ia]>i)ily 
none  of  the  extant  fr;ii;nients  ufler  any  rxplan.-ition  Mr.  Ifolford  I'.osaiuiuet, 
it  will  be  remembered,  noted  tbu  custom  in  'JVMicritfe  aud  explained  the 
planting-  of  tbe  idjion,  as  a  '  si^n  that  the  winnowers'  wurk  was  (h)ne.'  Mi-.  ().  F. 
Abbott  in  an  account  of  winnowing-  ])rocesses  in  iMacedonia  wliich  he  kindly 
.sent  me  writes   '1  do  not  know  wlietlier  the   plantiii-   of  tlie   (f)TV(ipi,    i.e.    tlie 


Via.    1. — EgYI'TIAN    Scll-ITLUIKI)    Si      :,      ii      ,iii;    EiGHIEENTH    ])VNAsiV    NOW    IN     iUi\ 


wirniowing-shovel,  in  the  heap  of  grain  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  process, 
but  it  is  an  extremely  common  habit.  I  have  often  seen  shovels  })lanted  in 
heapis  of  grain  in  shops  and  granaries.'  Here  it  would  seem  most  probable 
that  the  shovel  was  planted  to  keep  it  from  getting  lost.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanipiet 
makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  setting  up  of  the  pf-yon  may  be  a 
signal  to  the  tax-gatherer  that  the  heap  of  corn  is  ready  for   liis  inspection. 
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Till  tlic  laiuUord  or  tax-gatlirrer  has  made  liis  inspectioM  the  grain  in  modern 
Greece  as  in  ancient  Egypt  nuist  remain  on  the  thieshing  floor. 

Many  strands  may  go  to  the  weaving  of  a  custom,  but  these  practical 
utilities  do  not,  I  think,  exhaust  the  significance  of  planting  the  2^tyon.  In 
the  Idyll  there  is  about  the  ceremony  an  air  of  ritual  and  it  takes  place  in 
the  very  presence  of  Demeter  herself  We  have  however  for  Greece  no 
actual  evidence  that  the  ceremony  is  religious.  For  Egypt  we  are  better 
furnished.  This  brings  us  to  the  Egyptian  scenes^  in  Fig.  1.  I  owe 
the  descri|)ti()n  and  the  interpretation  that  follows  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
F.  LI.  Griffith. 

The  slab  of  limestone  in  tlie  photograpli  may  have  formed  part  of  a  tomb-wall, 
rock-cut  or  l)uilt,  of  tlie  XVIlItli  dynasty  incserving  the  terminal  scenes  of  two  lower- 
most rows  of  sculpture.     Agricultural  scenes  al)jund  in  the  tomb.s. 

In  the  upper  compartment  the  subject  depicted  is  winnowing,  done  with  pairs  of 
wooden  scoops.'  In  the  n)iddle  is  a  heap  of  corn  :  on  the  left  is  a  group  of  three  l:il)oureis, 
one  of  them  with  his  scoops  uplifted,  the  othei-  two  holding  theirs  lowered,  while  a  smaller 
figure,  separate,  is  in  the  act  of  scooping  from  the  heap.  On  the  right  side  is  a  man 
winnowing,  another  with  branches  sweeps  up  the  loo^-e  corn,^  and  a  thinl  carries  a 
globular  pot  and  olfcrs  refiesliiiK'ut  in  a  bowl  to  tlie  winnower  :  l)ehind  him  is  the  big 
water-jar  on  a  wooden  stand. 

Tiie  inscription  names  tln'  siualler  scooping  figure  '  the  attendant  Amen-nekhu.' 
Above  on  the  left  there  are  four  iiauies — Apiy,  Paser,  .  .  .  ba  (I),  and  Rennefer.  On  the 
right  likewi.se  were  four  names  to  only  three  figures,  viz.,  Sety,  Meryy(?),  Ra-aay,  and  Ra. 

In  the  lower  coiupartment  is  the  measuring  of  the  grain,  in  this  case  with  very 
interesting  religious  accompaniments,  whicli  seem  to  be  ([uite  new.  The  corn-measures 
are  circular  buckets,  tapering  to  the  top  :  the  bands  are  clear  enough,  but  not  the  staves.* 
Only  two  officers  are  figured  here,  but  four  are  named,  each  with  the  title  'measurer.'" 
The  names  are  Ptahmes,  Huy,  Meryy(0,  and  Hat  :  a  mutilated  group,  ....  -hat,  is 
crowded  in  between  the  instruments  upon  the  corn.  These  names  throughout  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  second  half  of  the  XVIlIth  dynasty. 

On  the  left,  upon  a  wooden  stool,  is  a  figure  of  Thermuthis,  the  serpent-goddess  of  the 


'  Jlr.    T.   Asliby  was  good  enough  to  obtain  ^  A  sweeper  is  usually  figured  here, 

for    me    tlie  excellent   photogvapli    reproduced  *  The  hieroglyph  of  the  corn-measure  liow- 

in  Fig.    1,    and   for  permission    to   publish   it  ever  seems  generally  to  have  a  rectangular  out- 

I  am  indebted    to   the   courtesy    of    Professor  line,  but  good  e.Kiniples  are  rare.     See  also  the 

]•'..    Brizio,    director    of    the    Museo   Civico    at  scene  of  measuring  iueense  in  Naville  Der  el 

Bologna.     In   the   catalogue   of    the    Museum  I'ahari  iii,  PI.  LXXIX.     Mr.  Petrie  notes  that 

(Museo  Civico   di    liologna,  Catalogo  di  Anti-  the  modern  Egyptian  form  agrees  with  that  on 

cliita  Egizio  descritte  dal  Prof.  Cav.  Giovanni  the  slab. 

Kniinek-Szedlo)  the  slab  is  described  on  p.  187,  ^  The   title    '  measur.  rs  '  denotes  a  vocation 

Ni(.    1912,    and    the    hieroglyphs   are    i)rinted  or  profe-ssion,  not  merely  their   action   in   the 

but  no   figure  given.     The  monument   formed  scene.     The  measurers  must  have  been  officials 

part  of  the  original  collection  at  Bologna  given  of    the  government  or  local  administration  or 

by  Pclagio  Palagi,  but  nothing  further  appears  else  rejircsentativcs  of  some  great  landlord  such 

to  be  known  of  its  ])ro\enanee.      In  the  cata-  as  the  temple  of  Amnion  of  Thebes.   The  tliresh- 

logue  it  is  deserib(Hl    as    '  franiinento   di    stele  ing  was  presumably  done  by  the  farnicrs  when- 

iu  calcare,  alto  067,   largo  050.'     Mr.    Petrie  ever  the  measuring  was  for  the  administration, 

considers  it  to  be  a  votive  harvest  tablet,  com-  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  offering 

plete.  to  Thermuthis  was  part  of  the  rejoicings  of  the 

-Originals    of    botli    Xllth    and    X'^^IIth  farmers  or  made  on  behalf  of  the  administration 

dynasty  were  found  by  Petrio  at  Ivnlnui  [Kahun  for  a  good  revenue  and  large  '  measurement.' 
Guroband  Hawara,  p.  29,  PI.  IX,  Fig.  11). 
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•granary,  wli<»><e  name  is  si)elt  in  hieroglyplis,  knwt.  H(?r  t'onii  is  tlial  of  a  .-(ilira  (uraiais), 
witli  lu-address  of  two  straij-^lit  i)luines  and  tin-  s..lar  disk.  The  inscn]ili(>n  in  I'n.nt  reads, 
'  R.MUit  ('[Tli]erinntliis),«  possessing  victual^,  alidundinL;  in  wealth  in  tlie  hnnse  of  wiitiriL? 
<of  li.irvcst-ieconls,  etc.):  she  giveth  corn  (?)  by  liundreds  of  thousands  (  f  lueasuivs.' 
I'.ei'oie  the  goddess  is  a  strutted  wooden  stan<i  piled  with  olfcrin-s  lying-  in  or  about  a 
bowl  or  basket:  all  the  offerings  appear  to  be  vegetable,  but  the  preeisr  nature  (.f  the 
heajis  and  bunelies  and  individual  IVnits  can  only  be  guessed  at,  exccjit  the  lotus-lbnver 
and  a  cucumber. 

Tli(!  implements  used  in  the  winnowing,  etc.,  neatly  and  formally  arranged  on  or  in 
the  lieaj)  of  wiiinowed  corn,  are  a  handled  corn-shovel,  perhaps  not  figured  elsewhere, 
flanked  bv  a  ])air  ot  hand-scoops  and  a  pair  of  sweei>ers,  with  anotlier  pair  of  scoops  on 
either  side  :  on  the  left  is  also  a  three-pronged  Ibrk,  ajtparently  that  used  to  keep  the 
corn  straiglit  on  the  threshing-ttoir."  1  do  not  know  of  any  parallel  to  this  appearance  of 
the  implements  in  the  scene  of  measuring  tlie  corn,  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  connected 
with  the  presence  of  Thermulhis.« 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  whatever  practical  utihties  may  have 
originally  caused  the  planting  of  the  2>tiiun  in  Egypt,  assuredly  the  ceTeniony 
became  a  rehoious  one.  The  shovel,  tiie  wiimow-boards,  tlie  sweepers,  are 
votive  ofllerinos  dedicated  to  the  goddess;  their  intent  is  the  same  as  the 
bowl  of  fruits.  The  presence  of  the  goddess  reminds  us  of  Demeter  in  the 
Idyll ;  her  snake  body  even  recalls  Demeter's  snake.  Demeter  herself  as  an 
earth  divinity  may  have  once  had  snake-form  ;  in  any  case  the  snake  remains 

!ier  vehicle. 

The  best  commentary  and  illustration  of  the  Bologna  sculptured  slab  are, 
as  Mr.  Griffith  has  indicated,  the  harvest-scenes  on  the  tomb  of  Paheri  ^'-' 
(Fig.  2)  at  El  Kab,  which  is  dated  within  a  few  decades  of  1500  B.C.  Paheri 
was  a  '  scribe  of  the  accounts  of  corn  '  and  a  portion  of  his  tomb  is  decorated 
with  agricultural  scenes.  'J'liese  scenes  speak  for  themselves.  In  the  lowest 
row  of  the  portion  here  reproduced  we  have  scenes  of  ploughing  and  sowing, 
in  the  mid-most  grain  is  reaped  Avith  sickles  to  the  right,  to  the  left  Hax  is 
pulled  up  by  men  and  women,  the  earth  cleaned  from  its  roots,  the  stems 
tied  in  sheaves,  and  later  the  seed-heads  torn  off  with  a  comb;  in  the  to^jmost 
row  is  a  corn-heap,  high  at  the  circumference;,  depressed  in  the  middle  where 
the  oxen  tread,  a  boy  with   a  branch  or  broom  sweeps  in  the  strayed  stalks. 

«  For  the  name  Thevniuthis  see  Spiegclbcig.  forks  (fur  winnowing  ?)  and  sieves  are  used,  and 

Acg.  u.   Or.  Eigcnnnvicn  mm  MumiciidikcUcn  in  snnie  cases  a  bowl  on  the  corii-lieap  or  on  a 

p   ]2*.  stand   near  by  probably  contains   an    offering 

7  For  this  and  other  details  compare  the  scenes  of    first-fruits  to  Thermuthis.      Unfortunately 

in  the  tomb  of  Paheri  nt  El  Kab  (see  Fig.  2),  the  reproduction  of  archaeological  detail  in  the 

published  by  Tylor  and  Griffith   in  the   Xlth  plates   of    I.epsius'    Dcnkmdlcr    is    not    quite 

memoir  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  1894,  trustworthy. 

PI.    Ill  :  also   scenes    in    Wilkin.son,     Anricnt  Sf^  Eleventh  Memoir,  Egy{tt  K.\).lorati(>n  Fund, 

Eiiyptians  (Ouch's   edition)    Vol.    II,    p.    423,  Tylor  and  Griffith,  1894.     The  T..mb  of  P.d.eri 

Prisse,     Monumcidx,    PI.    XLl    (  =  Prisse,    Art  at    El    Kab,    PI.    Ill,    pp.     12—14.      To    thi.-: 

^gyplien,  Tome  II,  PI.  20).  memoir  I  must  refer  for  tlie  full  account  ot  the 

8  The  groat  tondis  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  paintings,  and  in    it   are   given  t'le  te.xt   and 

contain  no  winnowing  scene  of   any  interest.  translation  of  llie  delightful  little  songs  to  tlie 

The   Old    Kingdom   scenes    are    described    l)y  labourers  and  even   the  o.xen  whi(di   altcnniti; 

Ernian   in  his  AcijypLen  pp.  574-5,  with  refer-  with  the  scenes  depicted, 
ences  :     liantl-seoojis,   sweepers,    three-pronged 
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Nixf,  to  the  left  IS  tlu'  u  iiiiiKwiiiL^  scene.  The  winnowing  is  done  by  tossin<if 
the  thiTshcil  i^rain  into  the  air  with  paiis  of  .sliovels  precisely  like  those 
•  lepictcil  ill  I'ig.  :}.  Excavation  m  I'^gypt  has  brought  to  light  pairs  of 
sliDvcls  ot  exactly  this  characti.M- : ''  ihey  are  niaile  of  slightly  diti'erent  shape 
for  the  right  and  left  iiand  respectively.  They  find  perhaps  their  last  survivin^ir 
descendant,  as   Mr.  Bosampiet  pointed  out  to  me,  in   the  boards  with  which 


Ti,  MB   Of     PaheRi 


Fk;.  2. — Hahvist  Scexks  fuo.m  the  Tomb  of  P.\iii;i:i. 

the  gardener  of  to-day  picks  up  his  new-mown  hay.  They  are  little  more 
than  an  enlarged  form  of  hand.  One  of  the  labourers  is  sweeping  the  grain 
together  with  a  broom  which  also  closely  resembles  the  broom  erected  on  the 
corn-lieap  (Fig.  1).  Finally,  planted  on  the  great  heap  of  corn  to  the  left  is 
not  a  shovel  bui  a  scribe  taking  account  of  the  measurement  of  the  corn. 

It  is  somewhat  disappointing  that,  as  the  ptyon  is  shown  so  clearly 
erected  on  the  Bologna  slab,  we  find  no  instance  on  the  tomb  of  Paheri  or, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  on  any  Egyptian  wall-painting  of  its  actual  use.  In 
all  the  agricultural  scenes  known  to  me  it  is  the  sole-shaped  shovels  which 
are  employed.  The  sieve  and  the  three-pronged  fork  are  well  shown  in 
a  scene  from  a  tomb  at  Sakkarah  (Cairo).^'^ 

In  the  matter  of  i\\c  pti/on  the  gap  left  by  ancient  Egypt  is  filled  by 


'•'  Dr.    Fliudeis    Petiie,    Kahun    Giirob    and       ami  a;;ain  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty. 
Hawara,   ISHO  ;   Kahun,   p.    129,    PI.    IX,   11;  •':*  PciTot  an.l  Cliipiez,  y/?tc;c«< /ii/i/p/.  Fig.  28. 

siii-h  shovels  are  fouml  in  toiiilis  ot"  ihe  Xlltli, 

s  2 
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modern  Arcadia.  The  spa(le-sliape(i  shovel  ^'^  reproduced  in  Fig.  3  was 
bought  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Bosan(]uet  at  Tripolis  in  Arcadia;  it  is  rudely  hewn 
out  of  the  native  fir  and  is  called  by  the  natives  (f)Tvdpt.  It  has  a  double 
use  :  with  a  very  long  handle  ^^  it  is  employed  for  lifting  bread  out  of  an  oven  ; 
with  a  slightly  shorter  handle  it  serves  for  winnowing.  It  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  fan  erected  in  the  corn-heap.  It  is  at  once  obvious  that  an 
implement  such  as  that  in  Fig.  3  might  easily  be  confused  with  an  oar  of 
the  'paddle  '  shape.  On  p.  305  of  my  former  article  I  noted  that  Hesychius 
defined  thrinax  as  '  the  idyon  of  grain  '  and  that  Enstathius  believed  the 
j)^ ijirn,  of  Homer  to  be  an  instrument  with  three  or  five  prongs,  an  instrument 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Cretan  dpivaKi}'-  I  was  unable  then  to  decide 
whether  the  implement  confused  by  the  landsman  in  the  Odyssey  with  an 
oar,  had  teeth  like  the  Cretan  OpivciKi,  or  was  a  simpler  form  of  shovel  witli 
a  long  handle.  I  now  unhesitatingly  decide  in  favour  of  the  shovel  and  am 
convinced  that  the  prescribed  planting  of  the  oar  in  honour  of  Poseidon  was 
a  ritual  replica  of  the  planting  of  Demcter's  shovel-fan. 


oft 


Fig.  3. — Shovel  from  TniroLi.s  in  Arcadia. 


How  is  it  then  that  the  ancients  themselves,  as  I  previously  pointed  out, 
constantly  confused  the  pronged  thrinax  with  the  plain  spade-shovel  ?  I  am 
again  indebted  to  Mr.  Bosanquet  for  solving  the  difficulty.  He  writes  to  me 
'  the  Cretan  dpivaKi  is  now  made  from  a  wooden  spade  imported  from  a  Black 


^^  Cambridge  University  Museum  of  general 
and  local  Arch,  and  Ethn.  No.  1904,  61.  The 
imjilenients  reproduced  in  Figs.  3-6,  8,  and  10 
are  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  Museum,  Baron  Anatole .  von 
Hiigel,  and  the  beautiful  drawings  from  which 
they  are  rejiroduced  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Hugh  Stewart  and  Miss  Edith  Crum. 

"  The  long-handled  oven-shovel  is  known  in 
English  and  Scotch  dialect  as  a  peel.  In  Old 
French  pclle  is  from  Latin  ^wZn.  On  a  sarco- 
])hagas  of  Imperial  date  in  the  Medici  garden  at 
Kome  a  baker  i."?  represented  putting  a  loaf  into 


an  oven  witli  such  a  peol  (Jahn,  Ber.  d.  sacks. 
Gescllschaft,  1861,  PI.  XII.  1).  Mr.  Paton  tells 
me  that  he  heard  a  Folk-tale  recounted  by  a 
woman  from  Constantinople  with  th(i  Odysseus 
incident  included,  and  in  it  the  winnoicing-fan 
became  a  baker's  peel!  (<pTvapi  rod  (povpvov.) 
The  shift  from  the  country  to  the  town  imple- 
ment is  very  natural. 

'■^  As  regards  the  spelling  of  the  modern 
Greek  form  Mr.  Bosanquet  writes  'I  made  out 
that  OpivoLKi  is  the  accepted  Cretan  form  : 
dipvdKi  is  dialect,  probably  confined  to  Ksxat 
Crete,  6vpvdKt  simply  a  misspelling. 
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Sea  port  ami  triinmcd  into  tin  lixilk-sJuipn  at  home.  The  Arcadian  niakes  a 
similar  spade  but  leaves  it  toothless.  In  a  word  the  dpivuKC  is  a  modified 
(f)Tudpi,  hence  the  confusion  of  commentators  and  lexicographers.' 

At  Trijiolis  in  Arcadia  they  use  not  only  the  spade-winnower  ((f)Tuapi), 
but  also  a  //ro-pronged  fork  known  locally  as  SiKpuivL  (from  hUpavov).  The 
two-pronged  fork  is  also  in  use  at  Sikyon  and  called  Bi/cpdvi.  The  word  is 
accoiding  to  Mr.  Bosancpiet  a  genuiiU!  survival,  not  a  classical  form  revived; 


o 
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Fig.  4. — FoKK  from  Candia. 


the  Sikyou  peasants  are  illiterate  Albanians  and  such  Greek  as  they  had 
was  thoroughly  KadofxiXovfj-ei'ov.  On  enquiry  at  Sikyon  the  name  dipvaKi 
was  not  recognized,  elsewhere  on  the  mainland  the  word  XiKPicrTfjpL  is  said  to 
be  in  use.  The  SiKpdvi  is  made  from  a  natural  forked  bough  :  just  such  an 
instrument  (Fig.  4)  Mr.  Bosanquet  found  in  use  for  turning  over  straw  in 
a  threshing-floor  near  Candia :  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  polished  with 
long  use.^^ 

In  Teneriffe  Crete  Sikyon  Arcadia,  it  would  seem  then,  two  winnowing 
implements  are  in  use,  (1)  some  form  of  spade  toothed  or  untoothed,  (2)  some 
form  of  fork,  the  number  of  prongs  varying.  Mr.  Hasluck  kindly  draws  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Bithynia  a  toothed  spade  with  five  prongs  i.s 
used  for  winnowing.  It  closely  resembles  the  dpivuKi  of  Crete. ^^  As  to 
Macedonia  Mr.  Abbott  kindly  tells  me  that  during  the  threshing  of  the 
grain  which  is  done  by  ponies  '  the  stalks  of  corn  which  lie  scattered  several 
inches  thick  are  turned  over  with  a  two-pronged  fork  formed  of  a  young  tree 
with  leaves,  or  with  a  shop-made  fork  armed  with  several  prongs.'  The 
latter  instrument  differs  from  the  Cretan  dupvuKi  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  real 
wooden  fork  not  a  half  spade.     The  actual  winnowing  is  done  with  a  wooden 


"  Inv.  1904,  62.  Ill  this  respect  it  is  a  con- 
trast witli  tlie  rough  ne\vl)--he\vn  suifine  of  the 
wiunow-sjiade  in  Fig.  3,  tli'i  biaiid-iiew  condition 
ot'whii'h  has  l)eenskilfully  shown  in  thediawing. 
Tlie  SiKpdvi  of  Crete  had  to  ho  sawn  across  for 
convenience  of  transport  and  nnhappily  tlie 
handle  portion  was  temporarily  lost  :  this  is 
indicated  in  the  drawing  by  dotted  lines. 


'^  Dau:;at,  Lc  Tourdii}fondi\  iii.  pp.  155, 158. 
Dr.  Martin  Xilsson  kindly  tells  nie  that  in  S.  \V. 
Sweden  a  three-iironged  fork  was  in  use  of  a 
shape  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere  :  the  handle 
continued  formed  the  central  prong  and  two 
short  side-prongs  parallel  to  the  centre  are 
attached  by  transverse  bars  forming  a  kind  of 
lattice  work. 
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sliovcl  (cf)7Viipi  |ii(iiiuniiccil  as  c^Kvapi  .  A  wnmaii  L;ciicrally  liclps  tlic 
wiuiKiwcis.  Slio  staii<ls  on  tin-  tin-csliiiiu-H(.Mi  liuldiiiL;  a  kuil;!!  liaiul-l)r»H)iii 
nuulc  (jf  a  l.tuiicli  ol  diicd   lui^s   with  wliicli    slic  swtHjts  the  .stiaLi^liiig  '  eliati' 


Sr4,L 


Fi(..  5.— F(U:k  I'lcoM  AitL'.siiAsii};ii  in  S.   Palesiink. 


ami  yrain.'     In  this  respect  slie  is  panillelecl   by   tlic   Egyptian  sweeper  in 
Fig.  -2. 

Palestine  can  also   show  the  two   forms   of  winnowing   implement,  the 
spade  or   shovel   and   the  fork.      In   Fig.  o  we  have  an  implement  ' '  much 


Fh:.    0. — For.K"  AM>   SllOVKI,    I'-KnM    PALKSTfNE. 


less  rude  than  those  already  mentioned  (p.  247) :  it  is  a  five -pronged  fork  of 
somewhat  spade-like  shape.     The  fork  shown  side  by  side  with  the  shoveP'"' 


'•'■'  Camliridf,'!.'  Museum    of    AicU.   ami    F.thn.  "'  Hastiii^'s, />h'<.  (///(c />/6A;,  s.v.  Agiiculture. 

Iiiv.    1903,   63,   brou<^lit  f'loiii    Alu'isliasjJicli  in       Dr.  Hastings  kiinily  sent  nic  the  oiigiiial  iliaw- 
S.  Palestine  by  Mr.  MacAIisttr.  iug  lojiroduced  in  Fig.  6. 
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in  Fijf.  ()  is  (littcrciitlv  niadf.  tin  i)i(iiii;-.s  l)ciu.i,f  ticil  <»ii  to  tlic  stem  iiistcatl 
of  l)('iii<4  iiail'fl  to  a  cross-hoani.  Acconliiig  to  Dr.  Pat(M-?oii,  tliesc  two 
iiiiphiiMiits  rr|. resent  the  'shovel  and  the  fan  '  of  Isaiah.'"  '  The  mixture  UAl 
by  tiie  thieshini,' ;uj(l  consiisting  of  corn,  chaff,  and  broken  straw  was  turned 
about  and  shaken  witli  a  wooden  fork,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  wind 
to  separate  the  grain  fiom  tlie  ligliter  material.  .  .  At  the  later  stage  the 
fork  was  less  needed  than  the  fan,  a  kind  of  shovel  ;  finally  the  graiji  was 
cleaned  by  sieves  ;  the  prophet  Isaiah  inverts  the  order  of  the  proceeding 
placing  the  shovel  (rahath)  before  the  fork  (mizreh).'  The  translation  in  the 
authorized  version  of  )iiizrch  by  '  fan  '  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  few  persons 
connect  a  '  fan  '  with  a  fork. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  our  second  important  ancient 
monument. 

•2. —  Tftc  Steatite  Vase,  found  7iear  Phardns  (Fig.  7). 

The  frieze  with  which  this  remarkable  vase  is  decorated  is  explained  by 
Sig.  Savignoni  who  was  the  first  to  publish  it^^  as  a  warlike  procession.  The 
suggestion  had  been  made  to  Sig.  Savignoni  that  the  scene  represented  a 
harvest  procession,  but   this  suggestion  was  rejected.     The    trident-shaped 


h'm.    7.— t'l:lKZK    FKOM    blE-VUlt;    \Asli   HJt.M'    .\r    I'H.XKalUS.         livui    V.'tC.   A,'i<. 


implements  he  explained  as  spears,  the  hooked  implements  set  transversely 
as  battle-axes.  Mr.  Bosanquet  was  the  first  to  publish  his  opinion,  independ- 
ently arrived  at,  that  the  scene  was  a  harvest  procession  and  that  the  trident- 
shaped  imi)lements  were  dpivuKia.  Since  then  Dr.  Raymond  Weill  '^  has 
discussed  the  date  and  affinities  of  the  vase  and  he  writes  '  II  parait  tout  a 
fait  impossible  ipi'un  pareil  objet  puisse  etre  une  arme.     C'est  un  instrument 


"  Isaiah  30  -',  in  DelitKch's  coiiiiiieiitary  on 
I.saiah  2m\  edit.  pj).  707-709  the  wdiiI  rciulereil 
fan  is  e.vplained  as  a  six-pronged  I'oik  ;  an<l  cf. 
Vogelstuin  Lundnutrlxcha/l  in  raldstina,  p.  68. 

'"  -Savignoni  Moniuicnli  dci  Linai,  1003, 
T:iv.  I  and  II. 

'"  Weill,  U'l:  .l,\h.  1904,  p.  52.  Dr.  Wi-ill 
is  ehietly  conciTind  with  the  date  and  etliiii<al 


allinities  of  tlie  va>e.  He  concludes,  '  le  vase 
de  Pliaestiis  appartient  ii  cette  peiiode  de 
lapogee  de  la  civilisation  cretoise,  dite  peiiode 
de  Knt).>.sos.  Les  peisonnages  lepieseiitcis  sur 
le  va.sc  sunt  des  cousins  des  Caiiens  des  Asiaui- 
4Ue.^  dont  la  liguie  nous  est  tonnvie  juir  les  bas- 
reliefs  egyptiens  de  la  XX*-'  .iynastie.' 
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nj'riculc  ct  nous  ;ivons  dovaut  nous  di-s  iiioi.ss;)iint'ur.s  allaiil  aiix  cliaini>s.' 
Dr.  R.  Zaliu-'^  at  tlic  February  meeting  of  tlie  l>eilin  Ardiaeological  Socit'ty 
discussed  the  vase  and  pronounced  tliat  tlio  proct'ssiou  '  wohl  bei  Gele^enbcit 
eines  Erntefestcs  stattfand.'  Di'.  Flinders  IVtrie  writes  to  nie  '  I  Lave  always 
supposed  the  Phaestos  vase  to  rej)reseut  a  haivest-honie.  The  pronged  wiii- 
ncnvers  were  used  in  ancient  Egypt,  Dynasty  V,  as  in  modern  Egypt.' 

The  consensus  of  archaeological  opinion  in  fivour  of  a  harvest-festival  is 
stron<^,  but  so  long  as  the  trident-implements  were  compared  -^  with  the 
forked  spade  (OpwaKc)  used  in  Crete  and  published  in  my  last  article,  some 
misoriving  might  remain.  I  return  to  the  (juestion  now  because  I  hope  that 
the  Palestine  fork  in  Fig.  0  will  bring  instant  conviction.  Side  by  side 
with  the  trident-implements  the  analogy  is,  1  think,  irresistible. 

I  had  hoped  to  solve  the  riddle  oi  the  transverse  instrument:  is  it  axe, 
sickle  or  pick?"  The  axe  may  I  think  be  rejected.  As  to  the  sickle,  ]>r. 
Flinders  Petrie  points  out  to  me  that  the  blade  is  too  short  and  the  tip 
would  prevent  its  making  a  cut.  This  curious  and  well  defined  tip  points  to 
some  sort  of  pick  or  hoe.  But  if  the  three-pronged  implements  are  winnowers 
we  need  some  instrument  used  at  harvest.  Dr.  Petrie  asks  '  Is  it  possible 
that,  they  rooted  up  the  corn-stalk  whole  ?  Then  the  pick  could  be  used  to 
crack  up  the  earth  and  loosen  the  roots  ? '  This  would  account  for  thei-e  being- 
no  sickles.  Kooting  up  in  place  of  threshing  is  not  an  uncommon  practice 
on  a  light  soil  or  where  long  straw  is  wanted.  Flax  was  so  rooted  up  in  Egypt 
(Fii".  2)  and  Mr.  Bosanquet  tells  me  'corn  is  oiten  rooted  up  to  this  day  in 
Crete,  but,  so  far  as  I  yet  know,  without  the  aid  of  a  hoe.'  The  difficulty 
still  remains  that  a  metal -^  instrument  attached  -*  to  the  6piv(iKC  would  spoil 
its  balance  and  increase  the  labour  of  using  it.  Dr.  Petrie's  conjecture  is  the 
only  one  known  to  me  that  explains  the  curved  tip.-''  I  therefore  by  his  kind 
permission  note  it  here,  but  must  leave  the  final  solution  of  the  question  to 
others  less  ignorant  of  primitive  implements  than  myself. 

So  far  the  various  forms  of  forks  and  spade-shovels  have  led  us  far  away 
from  the  liknun.  The  small  scoop-shovel  in  Fig.  8  may  serve  as  a  link  to 
lead   us  back.     On  p.  3U7  of  my   former  article  I   noted   that  Hesychius    in 

-"  Jalirb.,   Anz.   1904,    \).     76.       Dr.    Zalin's  is   haftcil   into   the   wooden    haiulli.'   after   the 

theory  of  a  '  i)hallisclie  Prozes.sioii '  seeiiLS  to  ine  maiiticr  of  a  celt  (.see  e.ff.  Ancient  Stone  Iviplc- 

improbablc,  hut  tlie  full  statcincut  of  his  view  mnits,  Kvaiis,  Fig.  92). 

is  not  yet  iiuhlished.  '*  Tli';  manner  of  this  attachment  is  fully  ami 

-'  J.H.S.    1903,  .\xiii,  p.  SO.'i,  note  32,    where  exactly  stated  hy  Dr.  Weill  in  his  pajier,  p.  54, 

Mr.  IJosanquet's  view(J.//.  i'.  xx.  1902,  \>.  389)  note  1.     Dr.    Weill    assumes   that    the    ni.'tai 

is  (pioted.  object  is  a  sickle  and  compares  '  I'l^nscmblc  d(! 

-'■-  Though  yig.  Savignoni  decides  in  favour  of  cetohjet  bizarre'  to  a  complex  sickl(\  wilh  osier 

the  axe  the  other  alternatives  occurred  to  him  cage  to  collect  the  ears,  in  use  among  the  Fieiich 

(see  p.  88  of  his  monograph)  ;  speaking  of  the  peasantry.      This  instrument  is  unknown  to  me. 

transverse    instrument    he    says:    '  il    die    jmo  -''  A  curious  celt  with  a  hooked  tip  is  figured 

lusciare  inceiti  sc  tr.ittisi  di  ascia  o  di  falce,  od  by  Sir  John  Evans,  op.  cit.  Fig.  82,  and  there 

anclie  di  piccone. '  are  hookeil   tips   to  some  of  the   'cutting  out 

-'•'  l'"r()ni   the  supposed    date-  of   the    vase   we  knives'   imblished  by  Di'.  I'ctrie  (lUvt/iodn  and 

sliould  expect  a  metal  instrunnMit,  but  the  blade  Anns  <if  Arrliacology,  Fig.  11). 
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L'.\]>I:iiiiiii_L,'  tlie  word  (/ip/i/mi,  siiys     llic  (  '\  |'i  inns  ^i\e  this  name  to  a  measure.'  -'' 
In  ('optic  Mr.  W;ilter  Cruni  tt-lls  nu;  tin;  woid  for  winiiowin^-f'aii  is  very  nwo. 


0(t 


•ft 


FlO.    8. — SCUUI'   FllO.M    L'andia. 


It  ap{)ears  to   be    also  the  name  of  a  measure.       The    object   in   Fig.  <S    is 
not  used  in  '  winnowing,'  but  in  measuring  grain  :    it  is  called  not  irrvapiov  but 


Fig.  9. — Roman  A.sii-ui;n  at  Tkkves. 


o-eaouXa  and  was  bousrht  by  Mr.  Bosanijuet  at  Oandia.      Drawn  in  profile  it  is 

-"  Mr.    W.    Crooke  kinilly    tells    me    thut    in  of  tlieX.W.  I'roviiice.s.'    The  shujic  is  different 

Northern  Indiii  the  fanor  wiiinowiii','  sieve  'is  from  that  of  the  Freiiuh  fans  but  tlie  luoccbs  of 

called    sup,    a    word    which    comes    from    the  final  winnowing  is  as  described  by  Mr.  ("rooke, 

Sanskrit  shiirpa  which  again  is  derived  from  the  identical.     The  rough    winnowing  is   done  bv 

root   shfirp    to   niea.surc'     The   Indian    fan    is  men,  the  linal  cleansing  with  the  sup  by  women, 
tigurcd  by  jMr.  Crooke,  ."(.i-.  sri[>  in  his  '(iios.sary 
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siiiL,ni]ai']y  like  the  K^vpti.in  w  iniiuwiiio-  boards  in  Fii;.  '2,  l)ii(  it  is  a  goimiiie 
scoop.  It  is  also,  baniiig  its  liainlle,  vi'iv  similar  in  oullino  to  tin-  rcmilar 
liL'niui  fiL;urO(l  in  my  Ibrmcr  pa]>cr  (Fig-  7).  It  was  tliore  noted  that  these 
winnowing-baskcts  from  France,  once  actually  used  f(jr  winnowing,  are  n(»w 
imported  to  Cambridtce  for  use  merely  as  baskets. 

It  is  curious  that  the  liknon  pro[)er,  in  use  at  the  present  day  in  France, 
seems  to  have  died  out  in  Greece,  leaving  its  place  to  be  supplied,  as  will  l^e 
seen  later,  by  the  sieve.  The  latest  representation  of  a  liknon  proper  that 
can  lay  any  claim  to  be  called  classical  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  0,  from 
a  Roman  ash-urn  from  Igel,  and  now  in  the  Provincial  Museum  at  Treves.'-" 
The  liknon  appears  as  the  cr;idle  of  the  Holy  Child  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the 
local  museum  at  Aries,  and  again  in  the  sculptured  decoration  of  the  tower 
above  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  at  Charlres.'''*  A  careful  search  among 
mediaeval  and  renaissance  representations  of  the  Nativity  would  doubtless 
reveal  many  more  instances. 


Fig.   10.  — F.vx  fi;om  Mai.acc.\. 


In, my  former  paper  (p.  318)  I  noted  that  it  was  about  the  liknon  only 
that  mystic  associations  gathered  ;  thougli  the  shovel  as  we  have  seen  was 
planted  as  a  religious  rite,  no  one  attem})ted  to  mysticize  the  fork  or  shovel. 

The  reason  is  now  abundantly  clear:  with  fork  and  shovel  were  per- 
formed the  first  rough  processes  of  winnowing  and  they  were  in  the  main 
wielded  by  men  on  the  open  threshing-floor — the  liknon  and  the  sieve  were 
for  the  final  sifting,  they  were  home  imiilements  and  used  mainly  by  women. 
So  it  is  to  this  day  in  Gre.^:e  :  the  sieve  has  wholly  supplanted  the  liknon, 
and  so  Mr.  W.  Crooke  kindly  tells  me  it  is  in  modern  India.  Every  element 
of  mysticism  that  gathered  round  the  Greek  liknon  can  be  paralleled  in 
India  in  the  mysticism  of  the  sup,  the  local  fan.     In  India  the  sfip  or  sieve  is 


^  llcttner  Die  lH'nuischcn  SlciinknL  Dialer  t/e.i       nieiit  l)y  tlic  kindness  of  Dr.  Hans  Gnievtn. 
rrochizialiMOscums   r.ic    Trier   (189.}),     \k    HO.  -»  Observi- J  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Stewart. 

No.  193.  My  attention  \va.s  drawn  to  tlii^  innnu- 
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th,.  Ill-   .  r,-..ll.'  uf    tl.r  l..il)\    .-iikI    in    Im.ii.I.iv    iIm-    \viiiii.)\viii--r:.li    ill    wliuli    m 

n,ulv  I I  .hil.l   IS  l.ihl  is'iis..!   uu    llir    titlli    'la>    tu|-    th.^    wuislii))   n\    Sat.i;Vi. 

All  lliruiiuli  upper  lii.li;.  at  |o\v-c;istc  niarnii-.s  tlic  luidfs  l.rutli.r  acc-iu- 
p;,iii.'s  111."  p;iir  ns  tli('3  rovolvr  in  the  in:irria-v  slicl  an. I  sprinkles  paivli.-.l 
u.aia  (A.r  tl,.-ni  .Mit  ..f  a  sieve  as  a  el.aini  f..r  -...,.1  l.n'k  aii.l  a  means  <.t 
tc-AVWj;  the  .leni..n  who  causes  banenuess.  S..  Irish  bri.h's  in  ..M  tunes 
us.MJ  t")  1).;  f.)llowe.l  by  an  atten.iant  bearing  high  over  the  heads  of  th.- 
couple  a  sieve  iilled  with  meal,  a  sign  of  the  i)leuty  to  be  in  the  liome  an.l  an 
omen  of  good  luck  aud  th.-  blessing  of  ehil.lr.n.  For  such  a  purpose  the 
French  liknou  would  have  been  far  t.jo  heavy,  l)ut  the  small  fan  reiumlnced 
in  Fig.  10,  made  of  bamboo  basket-work  aud  use.l  for  winnowing  nee,  would 
have  been  very  suitable.  The  specimen  in  Fig.  10  was  obtaine.l  in  Malacca ;  2'-' 
it  could  easily  be  carried  in  one  hand. 

Suidas,  it  will  be  remembered  {J.IfX  190:i,  )..  H09),  delined  the  Idnm 
as  a  Ivs/anon  or  sieve.  He  is  not  so  inaccurate  as  he  at  Jirst  appears  though 
probably  his  notions  on  winnowing  implements  were  not  very  precise.  A 
hU-im.n  or  sieve  is  not  necessarily  a  pierce.l  sieve;  its  name  connotes 
sei)aration,  but  not  the  i)artieular  meth.Hl  by  which  separation  is  effected. 
Moreover,  1  learn  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dawk  ins  that  even  a  pierced 
sieve  is  to  this  day  in  Greece  used  as  a  liknon.  Mr.  Xanthoudhides,  Ephor 
of  antiquities  at  Candia,  thus  described  the  final  i)urification  of  corn  for  the  nrdl 
(the  expression  for  the  operation  is /cu'/'w  d\ecr/xa):  'The  woman  takes  a  sieve, 
but  when  the  sieve  is  shaken  the  grain  remains  in  the  sieve  and  is  not  passed 
through  it,  the  small  impurities,  c.;/.  san.l  .m.l  .lust,  are  sieved  away  through 
the  holes,  the  lighter  impurities  such  as  chati'  and  husks  {(f)\o68ia)  come  to 
the  top  and  are  thr.)wn  out  by  the  hand.'  The  ancient  name  of  the  process 
was,  Mr.  Xanthoudhides  added,  'Iva3ima/x6^.'^''  Tlie  actual  liknou  with  its  one 
open  side  does  not  survive,  but  the  jrmrus.^  goes  on  though  supplemented 
by  the  holes. 

The  perforated  sieve  in  fact,  as  an  instrument  easier  to  handle,  seems 
everywhere  in  the  modern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  to  have  supplantetl  the 
liknon  pro[)er.  On  the  Wi'st  coast  of  Asia  Min.)r  Mr.  Paton  tells  me  corn 
{i.e.  wheat  and  barley),  after  being  winnowed  with  the  <f)Tuapt  and  the  dpivuKi, 
is  pressed  through  a  large  sieve  (jSoXiaTtjs^)  made  <>f  gut.  This  is  set  on  a 
stick  of  the  giant  fennel  {avaprnx°'='^'^^P^'l^)  l'';i^«-''l  nprighton  the  threshing- 
tioor.  Wheat  is  afterwards  hy  ike  women  a',  home  passed  through  another 
sieve  {arrapiKov)  ma.le  of  wire.  Other  and  finer  sieves  for  meal  are  made  of 
bolting  cloth  and  pierced  kid-hide. 

Finally  as  regards  the  sieve  made  of  pierced  hide  Mr.  Paton  makes  a  sug- 
gestion of  great  interest.  He  asks '  Is  not  the  tympanon  derived  from  the  leather 
sieve  and  conse.piently  used  in  the  rites  of  Ivybele  and  Bacchus  I '  This  it  seems 
to  me  may  be  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  that  has  long  puzzled  me.  Am.)ng 
the  '  tokens '  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  in  her  Asiatic  form  as 

-"•'  Ciiml.rid^'e  University  Museum  of  Aichfc-  ="'  For  Ari.-toticMi  oi-ajB/'affMo'ssic  my  I'levioiis 

ology  aud  Kthi.ology,  .Sk.-at  (.'oil.  510.  niti.-!c,  J. U.S.  xxiii.  y.  30o. 


•iol  MYSrrCA    VANNUS  TACCHT. 

(Jybele  occur  the  t'ollowiii;^  words,-'^  '  I  luivo  catt'ii  from  the  timbrel,  I  have 
(h'mik  from  tlio  cymbal.'  jV  musical  instrument  does  not  commeml  itself  to 
the  modern  mind  as  either  cuj)  or  platter,  but  if  timbrel  or  tym})anon  be 
uf  skin  and  be  in  effect  an  unpierced  leather  sieve,  the  difficulty  as  to 
eating  disappears. 

Very  briefly  to   resume,  there   are,  it  appears,  three   main   processes  by 
which  winnowing'  can  be  effected  :  (1)  the  throwing  of  the  grain  into  the  air, 

(2)  the  shaking  of  it  so  that  impurities  fall  out  and  the  grain  remains  in  the 
ba.sket,  (3)  the  passing  of  it  through  a  perforated  sieve.  Operation  (1)  is 
performed  by  tttvu,  shovels  or  forks,  operation  (2)  in  a  basket  of  special  form, 

(3)  in  a  sieve  proper,  i.e.  })erforated.  Operation  (1)  is  performed  in  the  open 
air  mainly  though  not  wholly  by  men,  and  it  was  never  mysticized.  Opera- 
tions (2)  and  (3)  tend  to  pass  over  into  each  other,  were  often  performed 
in  the  house  and  mainly  though  again  not  wholly  by  women.  The  imple- 
ments used  in  these  two  last  operations,  liknon  and  sieve,  became  symbols  of 
fertility  and  of  that  purification  which  to  the  ancient  mind  was  essential  to 
the  promotion  of  fertility  ;  hence  their  mysticism. 

Jane  Ellen  Harrison. 


•"  Clem.  Al.  Proir.   II.    15.     la  ffv/x^oha  ttjs       ruid    those  of  Elensis  I  may  lefei'  to  my  Pro- 
fivriaeuis    Tavrrji  .   .    .    e'/c    Tv/jLirdvou  ttpayov,   f'/c        Icijomcna,  pp.  155  and  536. 
Kvn^aAov  (irioi'.     For  details  as  to  these  tokens 


Addendum. 

Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Alan  Wace  has  kindly  noted  for  me 
a  number  of  monuments  in  Rome  on  which  likna  are  represented.  Two 
of  these  are  of  special  interest,  and  I  much  regret  that  I  did  not  receive  them 
in  time  for  publication.  They  are  two  Herms,  one  male,  the  other  female, 
in  the  Lateran  Museum  (Helbig,  Cat.  6G3,  GG4.  Eenndorf  and  Schone  187,  188. 
Reinach,  Ilej).  ii.  p.  52-5;.  Each  Herm  carries  a  liknon  full  of  fruits  and 
also,  an  interesting  point,  each  supports  on  the  shoulder  a  child.  Here  we 
have  the  double  symbolism  of  child  and  fruit.  The  Herm  with  the  liknon 
may  have  a  very  ancient  lineage.  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  {Mycenaean  Tree  and 
FilUir  Cult,  p.  11-5,  Fig.  9)  notes  that  the  baetyl  beneath  the  altar-table  from 
Cyrenaica  supports  a  /i7i;;i(/;« -shaped  '  offert<^ry  basket.' 


THE   SO-CALLED   '  SARDANAPALUS." 
[Plate  X.] 

This  interesting  type,  of  wliicli  six  replicas  are  known/  lias  received 
comparatively  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  archaeologists.  One  authority 
(see  Rosch3r,  L-vikon,  pp  ni7-.S)  treats  it  as  an  example  of  a  Hellenistic 
statue  of  the  bearded  Dionysos,  adducing  innnismatic  evidence  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  the  erection  of  cultus 
statues  of  the  Bearded  Dionysos  either  during  the  later  fourth  century  or  the 
Hellenistic  age,  and  this  work  alone  is  quoted  as  at  once  the  justification  and 
the  example  of  the  assertion.  Nor  can  the  coins  be  considered  copies  of 
contemporary  statues  :  they  are  mere  types,  possibly  leminiscences  of  existing 
works,  certainly  nothing  more.  No  better  instance  of  the  use  made  by  fourth 
century  die-cutters  of  a  cultus  statue  could  be  given  than  the  Olympian 
Zeus  J1S  he  appears  on  the  coinage  of  Alexander  compared  Avith  the  represen- 
tation on  the  famous  Elean  coin  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

A  view  which  has  met  with  wide  acceptation  refers  the  statue  to 
Praxiteles.  Klein  follows  Treu  -  in  considering  it  the  Liber  Pater  mentioned 
by  Pliny ,3  a  view  also  held  by  Arndt^  and  S.  Reinach.^ 

Yet,  even  if  the  archaic  ciiaracter  of  hair  and  beard  and  the  richly  draped 
figure  could  be  brouoht  into  harmony  with  his  work  as  we  know  it,  the 
present  statue  cannot  be  a  copy  of  the  Liber  2^akr,  which  is  named  among  the 
earliest  instances  of  Praxiteles'  masterly  work  in  bronze  {Praxiteles  .  .  .  feeit 
iaiiien  el  ex  acre  pulcherrima  02Jera  .  .  .  et  Liberum  patrevi).  Again,  this 
Liber  pater  would  almost  certainly  be  a  youthful  Dionysos,  a  subject 
thoroughly  Praxitelean.^  Klein  indeed  says  '  Der  "  Liber  Pater  "  der  Plinius- 
stelle    lenkt    unsere   Blicke   vom   jugendlichen  auf  den   biirtigen  Gott,'    but 

^  (n)  Naples.   ¥ igmc A 'Reiuach  THcs  nnliqucs,  *  Einzclnv.    Text  to  No.  557. 

PI.  197  ;  Wolters,  Jahrb.  1893,  p.  177.  •"'   Tclch  antiques,  p.  158. 

(b)  Alliens.  EinzcJnvcrkaMf,  No.  714.  «  Cf.  the  description  of  a  Traxiteleaii  Dionysos 
(f)  Palermo,  id.  557.  cp.  Callistratns,  Ecphrasis  8,  where  he  is 
(ri)  Uftizi.     Alinari,  9410  (unpublished).  described  as  like  the  Dionysos  of  the  Bacchac, 

(c)  Vatican.  Dcnkm.  No.  381.  It  is  from  ivy-crowned  and  clad  in  a  r?<;6//s  :  this  was  also 
the  inscription  incised  on  this  exami.lc  by  a  a  bronze  work  and  possibly  that  to  which  Pliny 
seventeenth  century  hand  that  the  type  has  refers.  See  also  I>iod.  iv.  5,  2.  d,ifj.op(pov  S'  avrhf 
acquired  the  name  of  Sardanapalus.  HoKt'tv  uirapx*'"  5io  rh  ivo  Aiofixxovs  ytyuiifai, 

(/)  British  Museum.    Roscher,  Lexikon,  I.e.  rhv  ix\v  traKathv  KaTatr^yoivaZiaThTovsapxaiovi 

Sybel,   Wcltgesch.  d.  Kunsl,  p.  255.  -navras   -xwyovoTpotpflv,  ihv  h't  ytwrfpov  wpaiov 

'   Praxiteles,  p.  419.  koI  rpv<ptphv  koi  t'tcy. 
»  N.H.  xxxiv.  69. 
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Pliny  systematically  uses  tiie  plnasc  as  equivalent  to  Dionysos,  with  no  reier- 
eiice  to  the  bearded  god,  as  the  following  passage  conclusively  proves:  rrioris 
[Cephisodoti]   est   Mercurim  Libera  in  patrem   in    infaniid  nutricns.     Finally, 


Fig.  1. — Hkad  ok  the  'SAiirjANArALVs'  of  the  Biutish  Museum. 


with  regard  to  the  Praxitelean  attribution  it  may  be  said  that  of  the  features 
mentioned  by  Reinach  as  Praxitelean,  the  hair  finds  its  nearest  analogies  in  fifth 
century  works,  not,  as  he  asserts,  in  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus,  while  we  liave 


ini':  s()C.\i.ij:i)    sakdan.vPalus; 


If)  7 


no  cxainj)KM>r  ;i  rniNitclcaii  ])e:ir.l,  .•ui'l  liis  comiurison  between  tlmt  of  tlie 
Dionysos  and  '  tlie  diapcrv  of  tli.'  Hn  ines  '  f '.)  is  hard  to  justify.  Furtlier, 
I  lie  Naples  head  of  which  Reinac-h  sjuaks  is  tlie  most  modified  of  existing 
replioas  ;  if  tiiere  is  in  it,  as  he  maintains,  '  no  1  race  of  archaism,'  archaism 
then;  certainly  is  in  the  Vatican  (•\ani[)le  and  in  the  remains  of  ban-  and 
beard  on  tin;  Athenian  torso. 

With  reganl  to  the  choice  (»f  the  British  Museum  statue  liere,  by  kind 
permissionof  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  tirst  ad."(|natcly  published  (PI.  X.  and  Fig.  1),^ 
a  word  must  be  said.  Dr.  Arndt  ^  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  replica;  '  nicht  allein  ist  die  Gewandung  aus  dein  noch  strengen 
nndeinfachen  Stil  des  vaticanischen  Kxemplares '^^hirch  reichere  Faltelung 
ins  Umuhige  und  liewegte  umgesetzt,  sondern  \ or  allem  ist  der  Kopf  unter 
Heibehaltung  der  Haui)tzuge  des  alteren  Typus  im  Detail  we-seiitlich  umge- 
staltet.'  This  modified  character  of  th(>  head  esi.ecially  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  consideringthe  position  and  date  ef  the  work.  The  Athenian  torso,  thougli 
of  commonplace  workmanship,  is  yet  extremely  valuable  from  its  discovery 
in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos  and  its  severe  character,  especially  in  the  hair 
and  beard,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  softness  and  fulness  conspicuous 
in  the  British  Mn.scum  and  other  modified  replicas,  which  are  less  trustworthy 
from  their  softness  of  feature  and  emphasis  of  detail  in  the  drapeiy.  The 
ivy  wreath  in  our  example  is  probably  also  a  modification,  as  it  appears  in 
no  other  replica.  In  spite  of  these  objections,  the  British  Museum  statue 
is  here  reproduced  as  far  less  known  than  the  '  Sardanapalus'  of  the  Vatican, 
as  being  entirely  unrestored,  and  as  probably  more  accurate  in  its  treatment  of 
the  chiton,  especially  in  its  fall  over  the  left  foot,  a  point  to  be  dealt  with  later. 

The  god  stands  with  one  leg  advanced,  clad  in  a  linen  chiton  and  heavy 
himation,  his  hair  bound  with  a  taenia  and  gathered  in  a  knot  on  the  neck, 
while  locks  on  either  side  fall  loose  on  the  shoulders.  The  right  hand  held  a 
thyrsos,  the  left  is  wrapped  in  the  drapery.  There  is  an  absence  of  restless- 
ness in  the  quiet  pose  of  the  arms  and  the  stately  lines  of  the  drapery  that 
suggests  the  fifth  century  rather  than  the  fourth,  an  impression  strengthened 
by  the  archaic  treatment  of  the  hair  and  the  severity  of  the  features  in 
the  Vatican  and  UfRzi  examples.  The  brow  is  smooth,  the  line  of  division 
clearly  marked,  the  eyebrows  gently  arched,  the  eyes  set  far  apart  with  clear- 
cut  lids,  the  nose  (in  the  B.M.  example  alone  unrestored)  broad  and  straight, 
the  lips  rather  full,  serene,  and  passionless,  the  cheeks  simply  modelled.^  The 
hair,  parted  over  the  forehead,  waves  back  in  separate  strands,  and  the 
shoulder-locks  and  beard  are  treated  with  similar  simplicity.  The  drapery 
varies  considerably  in  details,  but  the  scheme  is  simple  and  dignified,  while 

'  'I'lie  statue  has  never  been  rc]»ioduced  save  be  lianl  to  timl. 

ill   the  poor  wooJcut  in  Uoscher,  Le.rikun,  I.e.,  *  The  more  diamatio  cliaracter  of  the   H. M. 

uul  nil   a  small  scale  in  Sybi-1,   irdhjcsch.  d.  head,  its   ileci)  set   eyes  and    greater  doi>th  of 

Kuiisl,  I.e.  modelling;  in  brow  and  cheeks,  arc  misleading, 

"  Kiiizelnv.  text  to  No.  557.  and  due  to  the  copyist,  as  even  the  advocates  of 

'■•'  Adjectives  less  apjdicablc  to  the  work  of  a  rraxitelcan  original  admit. 

Praxiteles  than   'streiif,'  und  einfach,'  it  would 
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our  example  is  especially  valuabla  for  its  careful  working-out  of  textures. 
This  wavy  Ircatinent  of  the  chiton  is  found  in  many  works  of  the  later  fifth 
century,  e.g.  the  Hera  Jacobsen  and  the  Chiaramonti  '  Flora,'  ^^  while  the 
motive  of  the  advanced  leg,  its  shape  defined  through  the  drapery,  occurs 
in  the  same  class  of  works.^^  In  the  British  Museum  example  the  left  loot 
appears  under  the  chiton,  and  the  detail  of  the  linen  folds  falling  over  the 
foot  is  so  much  in  keeping  with  the  statue,  and  its  absence  so  much  felt  in 
the  Vatican  replica,  that  it  probably  belongs  to  the  original.  It  is  interest- 
ino-  to  note  that  this  feature  occurs  in  all  the  works  enumerated  here  as  akin 
to  the  Dionysos. 

With  regard   to  the  head,  the  nearest  parallels  may  again   be  found  in 
Pheidian  and  post-Pheidian  works.     The  Zeus  of  Olympia,  as  shown  on   the 

well  known  coin  of  Elis,  is  extraordinarily  similar ; 
there  is  the  same  turning-back  of  the  hair  from  the 
forehead,  the  same  parallel  locks  waving  over  the 
crown, ^-  the  same  arrangement  of  tresses  on  the 
shoulders,  though  the  hair  behind  flows  loose  instead 
of  being  confined  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  A  further 
comparison  is  of  great  interest.  A  late  coin  of 
Athens  (Fig,  2)  reproduces  on  a  large  scale  the  head 
of  the  seated  chryselephantine  Dionysos  of  Alca- 
menes,  here  reproduced  from  Imhoof  and  Gardner's 
illustration  of  the  unique  specimen  in  Herr  Lob- 
becke's  possession.^^  This  second  great  cultus  statue 
of  the  Pheidian  circle  resembles  our  Dionysos  in  the 
treatment  of  hair  and  beard  (though  the  latter  is  shorter)  and  in  the  general 
type  of  countenance,  and  a  comparison  of  the  profiles  is  highly  instructive.^'* 
The  roughness  of  the  coin  prevents  close  analysis  of  details,  but  the  likeness  of 
the  '  Sardanapalus '  is  undeniable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  between 
the  head  of  our  statue  and  the  Asclepios  of  Melos  in  the  British  Museum 
emphasizes  the  contrast  between  the  Dionysos  and  a  cultus  work  of  the  early 
fourth  century,  and  makes  the  suggestion  that  the  former  is  a  work  of  later 
date  quite  untenable.^*'^ 

The  Praxitelean  view  having  been  discussed,  the  theory  of  Welters, 
attributing  the  work  to  Cephisodotus,  calls  for  comment.  What  we  know  of 
his  style  is  based  on  the  Eirene  and  Plutus  at  Munich,  but  it  can  for  several 


Athens*  in    tht  L'^uhkck 


^"  Arndt,  Glypt.  Ny-Carlsherg,  PI.  56.  Ame- 
lung,  Mus.  Chiaramonti,  I'l.  61. 

^^  Other  instances  are  the  Aphrodite  tv  KT\-nois 
published  iu  lloni.  Mitth.  1901,  p.  21  ;  the 
Hope,  Albani,  and  Farnese  Athenas  ;  and  the 
'Schutzflehende  Borghese.'  The  hangingsleeve 
is  also  characteristic. 

^"^  The  same  treatment  occurs  in  the  Maidens 
of  the  Phechtheum. 

"  Imhoof  and  Gardner,  Num.  Comm.  PI. 
CC  5.     For  the   fulMength   figure  reproduced 


on  Athenian  coins,  see  Imhoof  and  Gardner, 
ibid.  PI.  CC,  1-4. 

'*  None  of  the  replicas  havH  hitherto  been 
reproduced  in  profile  ;  for  permission  to  have 
this  statue  so  photographed  I  am  again  indebted 
to  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  The  lighting  of  tiie 
statue,  in  its  present  position,  makes  a  satis- 
factory photogiaph  of  the  profile  impossible. 

^*^  Deliberate  archaism  was,  of  course,  un- 
known to  the  age  of  Praxiteles. 
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reasons  liuidly  form  a  basis  fur  further  identiHcatious:  {«)  it  is  a  poor  copy 
of  a  second-rate  original,  and  can  liardly  be  made  tbe  ground  for  attributing 
to  Cephisudotus  a  work  so  different  in  character  ;  (h)  Cephisodotus  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  sculptor  of  great  religious  force,  nor  do  we  know  that 
he  was  infiueuced  by  Pheidian  tradition;  (c)  he  was  chiefly  a  worker  in 
bronze  ;  (d)    his  date  is  against  the  attribution. 

All  things  considered,  it  seems  a  fair  inference  that  the  Dionysos  was  a  work 
of  the  later  fifth  century,  probably,  from  the  fact  that  a  copy  was  there 
discovereil,  set  up  in  the  great  Theatre  of  Dionysos  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century.'-'  We  may  further  conclude  that  the  original  was  carried  otl'  to 
Rome — five  out  of  our  si.x  copies  were  found  in  Italy — and  replaceil  by  the 
statue  whose  torso  still  survives.  Its  analogies  with  Pheidian  and  post- 
Pheidian  works  have  been  pointed  out,  and  from  its  likeness  to  his  seated  Diony- 
sos we  may  perhaps  suggest  as  the  sculptor  Alcamenes,  whose  works  were  so  dear 
to  the  Roman  amateur,  cnii/s  siuit  oprrn  AtJtcnis  coiaplnra  in  aalihus  sarris.^'' 

Since  tins  paper  was  first  written  a  copy  of  the  Hermes  Propylaeus  of 
Alcamenes,  found  at  Pergamon,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Conze.  Its  import- 
ance is  very  great,  especially  as  confirming  the  archaic  treatment  known  by 
numismatic  evidence  to  have  been  used  by  Alcamenes  for  liis  Dionysos,^'  and 
by  Pheidias  for  the  Zeus,  With  its  aid  and  that  of  the  coins  the  style  of 
Alcamenes  in  dealing  with  cultus  statues  can  be  clearly  understood,  and  its 
discovery  does,  I  venture  to  think,  confirm  the  tentative  attribution  to  that 
sculptor,  based  mainly  on  numismatic  grounds,  of  the  '  Sardanapalus  '  and 
its  replicas. 

One  further  point  needs  mention.  Not  only  are  si.x  copies  known  to 
exist,  but  several  archaistic  works  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
original,  a  further  proof  of  its  celebrity.  Of  these  works  two  may  be  instanced 
here,  the  priest  of  Dionysos,  clad  in  chiton  and  himation,  his  left  arm  swathed 
in  the  drapery,  of  the  Dresden  base,^*^  and  the  Dionysos  of  the  so-called 
Icarus  relief  If,  as  above  suggested,  the  original  stood  in  the  theatre  of 
Dionysos,  it  may  well  have  been  widely  copied  in  Hellenistic  times,  wliile  a 
subsequent  migration  to  Rome  would  account  for  the  number  of  copies 
found  in  Italy. 

We  may  then  claim  that  copies  exist  of  a  cultus  statue  from  the  hand 
of  a  member  of  the  Pheidian  circle,  possibly  that  of  Alcamenes.  If  so,  not 
only  is  this  the  only  instance  of  an  existing  copy  of  a  cultus  figure  of  the 
period  on  so  large  a  scale,  but  its  dignity  and  nobility  of  type  may  reflect, 
however  faintly,  the  spirit  of  that  crowning  work  of  Greek  art,  with^whichKt 
has  much  in  common,  the  Zeus  of  Pheidias. 
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'^  The  Theatre,  thuiij^h  c<>iii[)lete(l  by  Lyciir-  '"  Plin.  N.H.  x.wvi.  16. 

gus  r.  330,  lieloiigs  in  its  geiicnil  design  to  an  ''  Reisch's   rejection    of"    tlie    coins   {Eranos 

earlier  age  (Ganliier,  Ancient   Athens,  \\.   434).  Vindoboncnsis,   p.    10)  as   too  archaic   for   the 

Slatnes  of  Dionysos  stood  in  the  sanctnary  at  Alcamenes  statue  is  now  shewn  to  be  baseless, 

the  back  of  the   stage   buildings,  as  well  as  in  '*  JJanmherg  and  Saglio,  Fig.  2902  ;    Arch. 

the  temples  hard  by  (I'aus.  i.  2n,  3,  and  Frazer,  Zritnn<j,  18r)S,  IT.  c\i.  ;  Dcnkm.  UA). 
Covimcntaru,  y^.  212-2lt)). 
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THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART  OF  I8AURA  NOVA. 

The  following  paper  is  due  entirely  to  the  suggestion,  advice,  and 
guidance  of  my  father.  But  he  wishes  me  to  say  that  he  has  given  me 
simply  the  same  help  that  he  has  already  given  to  many  and  is  anxious  to 
give  to  others  still. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  show  by  examples  that  there  is  a  native  and 
indigenous  art  peculiar  to  a  certain  part  of  Asia  Minor,  the  only  part  I  have 
yet  seen,  namely,  the  district  around  the  city  of  Nova  Isaura.  It  has  alreavly 
been  observed  both  by^Prof.  Ramsay  and  by  others,  that  certain  artistic  forms 
are  characteristic  of  certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  In  many  places  these  forms 
have  persisted  from  ancient  times  down  almost  to  the  present  day.  Thus  all 
the  carpets  and  embroideries  woven  at  the  village  of  Ladik  (the  ancient 
Laodicea  Katakekaiimene),  nine  hours  north  of  Iconiuni,  until  the  middle  of 
last  century,  when  the  old  manufacture  ceased,  show  a  vase  of  particular 
shape,  while  another  vase  of  a  ditferent  form  is  peculiar  to  the  carpets  made 
at  Mudjur  in  Cappadocia.  In  another  village  of  Lycaonia,  every  carpet  and 
embroidery  is  marked  by  a  row  of  little  houses.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  patterns  used  in  several  other  places:  I  am  told  by  friends  that  the 
carpets  still  woven  at  Kara-Bunar  are  recognisable  at  a  glance  by  those  who 
know  the  pattern  characteristic  of  the  place.  Similarly  we  found  and 
purchasetl  at  Dorla  a  piece  of  old  embroidery,  handed  down  for  generations  in 
a  family  of  the  village,  which  shows  the  same  scheme  of  ornament  and 
several  of  the  same  decorative  details  as  the  sepulchral  monuments  jjublished 
in  this  paper. 

Piof  Strzygowski's  writings  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the  art  of  Asia 
Minor  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the  development  of  late  Roman  and 
Byzantine  Christian  art  are  likely  to  concentrate  attention  on  this  subject  at 
the  present  time.  To  prove  this  theory  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
show  that  there  was  a  native  indigenous  art  in  Asia  Minor,  existing 
independently  of  Greek  or  Roman  influence.  This  proof  I  attempt  to  give 
for  the  small  district  of  Nova  Isaura.  The  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  set  before 
the  reader  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  of  the  Isauran  style.  I  shall 
endeavour  also  to  point  out  the  salient  characteristics  of  each  monument. 

In  1890  Prof  Ramsay,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Hogarth  and  Headlam, 
came  by  accident  to  Dorla,  mistaking  it  for  another  village  where  they 
intended  to  stay  the  night.  The  sun  set  as  they  reached  Dorla,  but  they 
noticed  a  number  of  inscriptions,  and  copied  a  few  of  them  in  the  fading  light 
before  hurrying  on  to  their  camp  at  the  village  of  Almasun,  two  and  a  half  hours 
distant.  To  this  fortunate  accident  is  due  the  discovery  of  this  site.  Though 
Prof  Ram.say  has  been  collecting  information  for  three  years  in  the  Konia 
district  with  regard  to  ancient  remains,  no  one  of  the  hundreds  who  have 
given  him  reports  about  ancient  sites  has  ever  mentioned  Dorla.  It  seems  to 
have  remained  entirely  unnoticed.     But  in  1001,  remembering  the  uncopied 
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itisciiptions  of  1S9(),  he  went  back  to  Doila  and  found  about  fifty  inscribed 
stones,  witii  remains  of  other  kinds  sufficient  to  prove  the  site  and  reveal 
something  of  tiie  history  of  Nova  Isaura. 

(Jn  looking  at  these  monuments,  one  is  struck  over  and  over  again  by 
tlie  love  of  decoration  for  its  own  sake  which  they  indicate.  They  are 
variously  and  profusely  ornamented,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  merely  because  the 
engraver  objected  to  leaving  any  part  of  the  stone  plain  and  unadorned. 
This  love  of  ornament  for  ornament's  sake  is  and  always  has  been  character- 
istic of  Anatolian,  and  indeed  of  all  Asiatic  art.  It  is  seen  even  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  coarsest  sacks  bear  ornamental  patterns,  and  the  very 
paper  in  which  shopkeepers  wrap  their  parcels  is  often  adorned  with  coloured 
pictures. 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  form  of  the  monuments  at  Dorla.  All  the 
inscriptions  and  reliefs  or  patterns  which  are  here  published  are  on  single 
blocks  of  stone,  and  though  several  of  these  blocks  seem  to  be  incomplete  in 
themselves,  and  merely  parts  of  large  built  tombs  (as  for  e.xample  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Theophilus,  where  .several  other  fragments  of  sculptured  stone 
were  found  near  the  block  which  bears  the  inscription),  it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  was  the  case  with  all.  It  is  jiossible  and  even  probable  that  in  many 
instances,  particularly  when  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  person  were  poor 
(cp.  Figs.  :i6,  29,  35,  etc.),  the  monument  was  simply  a  single  block  of  stone. 

1. — Dorla.  In  two  parts;  the  right-hand  piece  is  built  into  the  wall  of 
the  mosque,  the  other,  from  which  all  the  top  is  broken  away,  is  in  the 
cemetery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  The  former  was  found  by 
Messrs.  Ramsay,  Hogarth,  and  Headlam  in  1890,  the  latter  by  Prof  and 
Mrs.  Ramsay  in  19U1. 


Fu;.   1. 


T    2 
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'Hpoo(oif  wdvTMV  ''TXa?   ■npoc^epiaTaro^;  rje\i\ 

09   ddvev  [e'j^]    7r>77^   6e(TKe\o<;   d6avdroL<s' 
ifidewv  S'    [o]?  7)}/'  evrei'^ea  valov  "Icrapa, 

Zrji/6^io<;  7rp6(fi€pei',   e'lKeXo^;   'AeX/w* 
ov  7rdvTe<i  <^l\eov  /nepmre^;,   daroi   re  ^evoL  re, 

Kal  Kovpai  e[l]/x€pal,   KdWo^  dyaaa-d/Jievai. 
dW'   6  ^^66vo<i  KUKo^i  ea-Tiv  09   eKirayXov  yeyacolra  '. 

e^a7rtV7;[<>]   iTdvva((Ty,  epvo'^   L^']''"'   V^KOfxov. 
Tovv€K[a'\   Kal  (f)iXeovaa  rov  v'lea  iroTina  /ii7]T')]p 

'HpdK\€i(<;)  [a]vv  7raial(i')  rev^e  01   dyXaujv. 
eppe  Kari][^c6]a}v,  dhiKe  ^dove,  co?  Q(^e\ov   ae 

avTov   [  cT  1  (rjof  dddvaroL  oXiaai. 

The  last  letter  of  line  1  ma)'  be  N.  bat  only  the  upright  line  is  certain. 
The  reading  at  the  end  of  lines  5  and  7  is  also  doubtful  on  the  stone :  the 
restoration  given  above  does  not  suit  the  traces,  which  are  as  indicated  in 
the  epigraphic  copy.  This  restoration  was  given  by  Mr.  Souter  in  publish- 
ing the  inscription  from  the  first  imperfect  copy  in  the  Classical  Eevino,  1897, 
p.  96,  and  seems  necessary,  though  we  cannot  read  it  on  the  stone.  The  last 
letter  in  the  gap  in  1.  12  was  either  a  or  e,  and  the  second  last  also  was 
probably  a  or  e,  but  the  traces  are  very  slight. 

The  importance  of  this  inscription  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives 
the  name  of  the  place — yijv  evTei'x^ea  "laapa,  (for  "laavpa),  i.e.,  the  city 
of  Isaura  and  the  surrounding  territory  belonging  to  it.  The  name 
of  the  country  is  Isauria,  but  the  city  and  the  land  belonging  to  the 
city  are  called  Isaura,  as  Prof.  Sterrett  has  pointed  out,  Wolfe  Expedition, 
p.  150.  Zenobios  was  the  most  excellent  among  the  young  men  of  Isaura 
and  its  whole  territory.  Dorla  therefore  must  be  the  site  of  the  city  Isaura. 
There  were  two  towns  of  this  name,  Isaura  Palaea  and  Isaura  Nea.  Strabo, 
p.  568,  calls  them  villages,  meaning  however  not  that  they  were  small  places, 
but  that  they  were  organised  on  the  Asiatic  village  system  instead  of  on  the 
Greek  political  system.  In  other  words,  neither  of  them  was  a  TroXt?  at  the 
time  when  Strabo  was  writing,  about  18-20  A.D.  But  Isaura  Palaea  had 
become  a  city  by  the  second  century,  when  it  was  striking  coins.  The 
present  inscription  cannot  refer  to  Isaura  Palaea,  which  lies  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  away  to  the  S.W.  across  the  mountains  ;  and  thus  Dorla  must  be  the 
site  of  Isaura  Nea,  and  Prof  Sterrett  was  not  very  far  wrong  when  he  placed 
Isaura  Nea  at  Dinorna,  a  deserted  site  about  twelve  miles  N.W.  of  Dorla, 
also  situated  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  Isaurian  highlands.  The  evidence 
for  this  lies  in  an  inscription  found  atDiiJorna  mentioning  Annia,  the  daughter 
of  a  senator  of  Isaura,  who  buried  her  son  in  Dinorna.  But  this  inscription 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  showing  that  Annia  lived  in  the  city  where  her 
father  was  senator.  He  was  a  senator  of  Isaura,  probably  Palaea  Isaura,  the 
great  city  of  the  country  and  the  -only  one  where  there  was  a  senate  ;  and 
his  daughter  married  one  of  the  leadiug  men  in  the  town  of  Dinorna,  where 
Prof.  Ramsay  is  disposed  to  place  the  Byzantine  bishopric  Korna. 


TiiK  i:ai;i.v  ciiKisiiAN  Airr  of  isaika  n()\' a.        I'c,.-, 

I'loT.  I{;iiii.sav  Ihiiiks  tli.il,  tlic  spt'lliii-  Isani  is  iiot  a  iiiirc  slip  for  [saiiia, 
hiif  more  likcl\-  an  iiitcntiinial  way  of  rc|»i-csi'iitiiiL;  tlic  native  |H(>uuiiiiat  ioii 
c.r  the  iiaiiir,  uliidi  Was  iikih'  lik"-  Isawia.  In  many  \vcii<ls  win  ic  a  nativo 
siiiind,  a|i|>i<>xihiatin^  to  w , -xciii  tcil,  tlic  (Iri'ck  tunn  and  spcilint;-  vary  very 
imicli  :  './/.,  ()11m.  ()iira,  ( )i  l)a,  ttc,  rcpi-cscnt  a  nati\c  Orwa  or  Ourwa. 

'I'lic  cpitapli  is  superior  to  the  coinnionplacc  iiu.'tiical  t'ornis  \vlii<'Ii  arc; 
\ci-y  fVoipicnt  on  toniltstoncs  in  tlio  country.  'I'ln;  c()nij)aiison  ot  tlic  di-atl 
Zcnohios  to  llic  iicro  llvlas  is  neat  ly  cxprcsscij  tor  a.  villaL;i'  poet.  I'.nt  liis 
ideas  of  ipiantity  ale  delccti\('  —  llylas  in  line  I  must  l)e  scanned  FTylas,  and 
inline  |(»  he  .sc(.;ms  totliink  that  the  omission  of  9  allows  the  scan.sion  of 
'\]p('iK\ti>;  as  a  dactvl.  ;'  nnist  he  inserted  alter  iraial,  in  line  In.  ffiatus  is 
often  disrenarded.  Hut  these  faults  are  venial  eoni[)arcd  with  the  crimes 
comndtti'd  1)\-  m^my  villas^A;  poets  in  those  times. 

The  ornament  is  a  cond)ination  of  two  dift'erent  and  inconsistent  types. 
The  lower  part  consists  of  a  suidcen  panel  marked  off  hy  line.s,  and  ;i  border 
indicated  1)\-  difference  of  level.  This  form  is  found  very  widely,  and  has 
nothin-  distinctive  of  the  locality.  A])ove  this  is  ornament  in  the  scheme 
characteristic  of  this  district,  many  examples  of  wdiich  will  bt;  foiuul  in  this 
paper.  The  fully  expressed  schema  consists  of  a  central  arch  or  ]iediment 
tlanki'd  hy  two  narrower  pediments,  supi)orted  on  pillars,  but  the  lower  halt 
of  this  schema  is  here  sui)[iressed  to  make  room  for  the  panel.  On  I'acli 
side  of  the  panel  an;  live  very  conventional  ant^nilar  leaves,  which  also 
are  tisiial  in  tliis  district  (I'xamjjlcs  in  No.  27  and  peiha[)S  in  No.  ID;  in 
No.  4  they  are  doubled). 

Thus  the  decoration  of  the  stone  consists  of  three  parts :  (1)  A  sunk 
panel  to  receive  the  inscription  after  the  tyjte  imported  into  Doria  with 
other  ideas  of  the  (Jraeco-Jioman  education  ;  (2)  above  the  panel  the  estab- 
lished and  tr.iditional  type  of  Nova  Isaura  ;  (:J)  on  each  side  of  the  panel  an 
Isauran  oiiian)ent  repeated  in  a  meaningless  way. 

There  is  no  single  idea,  110  plan,  no  true  desicrii  in  the  decoration.  The 
parts  are  inconsistent  witii  oiie  another.  The  combination  of  elements  from 
Cheek  and  native  art  is  (piite  unintelligent:  the  artist  thinks  only  of  decora- 
tion and  ornament.  Ornament  for  ornament's  sake  is  the  ruling  princi{)le  in 
all  Anatolian  art  ;  but  ornaini'utatiou  may  bo  intelligent.  Ifere  it  is  unin- 
telligent, and  yet  the  residt  looked  at  as  a  whole  has  a  distinctly  decorative 
effect.  Vine  Inanches  are  represented  trailing  from  a  va.se  in  the  central 
arch,  but  the  leaves  aie  n(.)t  vine  leaves,  and  the  branches  have  not  a  natural 
appearance. 

The  native  and  Isauran  cliaracter  of  a  large  part  of  the  ornament  makes 
it  certain  that  this  stone  was  carved  by  a  native  artisan  ;  and  it  is  an  im- 
portantobservation  to  start  from  that  there  are  two  iiiHuences  apparent  in 
Nova  Isaura,  the  indigenous  custom  and  certain  borrowed  forms  learned  along 
with  the  general  Ciraeco-llom.ui  civilisation,  wliich  came  by  way  of  the  great 
cities  on  the  main  lines  of  imperial  connnunication  and  trade,  especially 
Iconium. 

The  device  of  the  sunk  panel  t(j  receive  the  inscriptit)n  is  ([uite  common 
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ill  Iconiiiin.  A  very  ornate  example  is  published  by  Mr.  Croniii  in  J.H.S., 
1902,  p.  3()].  With  regard  to  the  date  of  tiii.s  inscription  I  may  (piote  Prot. 
Ramsay's  opinion. 

'This  Isauran  inscription  probably  belongs  to  the  fourth  centuiy.  I 
cannot  think  that  so  much  command  of  Greek  existed  in  Nova  Isaura  in  the 
fifth  century,  wlicn  a  biphop  of  Hadrianopolis  Phrjgiac  (a  city  not  veiy  fai" 
distant  autl  exposed  to  similar  influences,  but  more  educated,  as  being  close 
to  a  great  thorough  fan')  had  to  get  another  person  to  sign  for  him  because  he 
did  not  know  how  to  write  (a.D.  451).  The  reason  for  the  degeneration  in 
knowledge  and  culture  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  centuries  lies  in  the 
general  conditions  and  is  almost  universal  in  Asia  Minor.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  inscription  is  apparently  later  than  No.  2  ;  the  lettering  is  much  the 
same  in  form,  but  the  art  seems  later  and  more  under  external  intluence. 
The  end  of  the  third  century  is  not  im|)ossible,  but  the  fourth  century  is  the 
most  ]»robable  date.  A  (piite  unusual  command  of  the  Greek  language  is 
shown  in  the  metrical  epitaphs  of  this  district:  if  this  epitaph  and  those  in 
Nos.  41,  (50,^  are  comi)ared  with  most  of  those  found  in  such  r.innbers 
in  Central  Anatolia,  it  will  be  observed  that  these  are  composed  at  home 
in  the  Isauran  territory,  with  superior  knowledge  and  command  of  the 
language.' 

2  (Figs.  2<i,  2M.— Dorla.  R.  1901  and  19(>4.  Above  the  ornamental  part 
of  the  stone — Noi/ ?]iX/\.a  eKoa/uLijaep  tov  ixaKcipiov  irdTrav  ro\_v  ^^\vKVTarov 
Kul  TravTcov  (f)[i]\oi'.  Nonilla,  if  that  was  the  name^the  part  lost  must 
have  been  only  three  or  four  letters — was  probably  the  wife  of  the  bishop. 

Prof.  Ramsay  considers  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  sepulchral  monuments  ever  found  in  Asia  Minor.  The  stone,  a 
massive  rectangular  block  5  feet  Ih  inches  in  length  by  3  feet  9;}  inches  in 
height,  was  discovered  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Ramsay  in  1901  on  the  hill  on  the 
left  or  western  bank  of  the  stream  that  Hows  through  the  village.  On  one 
of  the  long  sides  is  an  architectural  ornament  which  takes  the  form  of  four 
columns  supporting  a  round  arch  and  two  side  pediments.  The  central  arch 
is  sujiported  on  pillars  ornamented  with  a  pattern  in  incised  lines,  and  above 
it  are  two  branches  with  leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes.  The  shape  of  these 
leaves  is  doitbtful,  as  the  stone  is  very  much  worn.  They  seem  to  be  trefoils, 
but  whether  rounded  or  pointed  it  is  im[)ossible  to  say :  they  are  probably 
intended  for  vine-leaves,  but  if  so,  the  delicate  points  have  been  worn  away. 
Below  the  arch  is  an  open  book,  or  rather  a  set  of  tablets  opened  ;  and  in  the 
central  niche  between  the  columns  is  a  wreath  tied  above  with  u  ribbon,  and 
surrounding  the  inscription  (piXraTo^  6  fxaKdpLo<i  irdiraf;  6  6eov  (f>^Xo<i,  and 
the  letters  M  X,  for  fxvi]/j,ri^  X^'-P''^-  Each  of  the  side-[)ediments  has  a  round 
boss  in  the  centre ;  and  a  garland  hangs  from  the  supporting  pillars,  and 
beneath  it  is  the  representation  of  a  fish.     All  the  ornament  is  in  relief,  with 


'   111   n    paper  on    Isauiaii  iuscription.s   luul       Kam.'say  along  witli  tlii.s  pai>ei-,  Imt  postiioiicd 
topography  intended  to  be  published  by  Prof.        tlnougli  waiit  of  space. 
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I  AAA^KOCMHC6NT0N  MAKAPlONTTATFANTO         WKVTA 
TONKAI  imNT/TTfr  4^      A~  CT-n 
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tlic  cxccjitioii  (if  till'  lil)l)()iis  silppoiting  the'  t;;il  lands,  niid  tl:c  liiisot'tiu'  llsli, 
which  air  nicicly  incised.  Tlic  hiis  of  tlio  hilt  fish  were  not.  visible  on  iIh; 
stone,  and  lia\e  been  restored  from  comparison  with  the  other.  The  larger 
]iart  of  the  ejiitaph  is  insci'ibed  above  the  ornament,  close  to  the  niijiev  eilue 
of  the  stone.  Several  other  examples  of  this  sim[)le  style  oi'  monument, 
found  in  L}caonia  and  Pisidin,  will  be  published  in  the  coui-se  of  this  i)aper, 
and  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  of  puicly  local  origin. 

'J'lie  tomb  is  evidently  that  of  a  bishop.  In  the  expression  o  fxaKupici 
7r</7ras",  Tn'nra'i  must  Ix;  eitliei'  tlie  name  or  the  title  of  the  ])erson  buried 
tlu  re,  probably  the  latter,  .lud^ing  from  the  gcMieral  tdiaractcr  oi'  Anatolian 
inscriptions,  I'lof.  lianisay  came  to  the  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  stone  in 
MMIJ,  that  it  was  not  later  than  the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  and 
that  TTuVa?  was  tlie  title.  I'liis  opinion  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  in  one  of  the  Amherst  jia|\vri  o  fxaK(ipto<i  irdira^i  is  obviously  used  as  a 
title  of  the  IJishop  of  Alexandria  as  early  as  A.D.  270  SO-  Ijiit  tliis  epitaph 
shows  the  remarkable  pi!culiarity  that  the  title  supplants  the  actual  name  in 
imitati(jn  of  t-lie  pagan  custom,  according  to  which  a  priest  who  became 
iepa)vv/jLa<;  (like  the  principal  priests  at  Klcusis  and  in  various  of  the  great 
Anatolian  cities)  ilropped  his  own  name  and  was  known  simpl}'  by  his  title. 
This  })eculiarity  is  suggestive  of  a  very  early  date  ;  and  that  the  stone  is  an 
early  one,  prior  to  the  time  of  ( 'onstantine,  is  shown  also  by  llu'  lettering 
and  by  the  general  character  of  tin;  epitaph  and  the  ornament.  The  Avording 
<;f  the  e]>itaph,  t6i>  yXvKVTaTov  ical  Trdvroiv  (f)L\oi',  is  of  an  early  C-liristian 
period,  being  full  of  liuman  feeling,  whereas  the  epithets  applied  to  such 
jiersons  as  bishops  afterwards  became  much  more  religious  and  stereotyped  in 
cliaracter.     (Jo)npai'c  the  tender  cxpressiini 

<yXvKvr€pov  ^turo?  Kal  ^6r]<i 

applied  by  Aur.  Xanthias  to  his  son  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven,  in  a 
Christian  inscription  of  Rome,  dated  by  the  consuls  of  A.D.  238.  The  phrase 
irdvrwv  (^IXot  is  here  used  in  an  inscription  which  is  undoubtedly  Chri.stian, 
and  such  moral  sentiments  arc  found  on  many  Christian  tombstones,  but  (as 
Trof.  Jiamsay  remarks  in  Cities  and  Bisho2yrics  of  rjirygia,  ii.  p.  405)  they 
cannot  alone  'be  taken  as  a  proof  of  Christian  origin.  In  some  cases  similar 
sentiments  were  inscribed  on  non-Christian  tombs  as  a  counterblast  to 
( Ihristianity.  Thus  at  Temcnothyrai,  C.I.G.  38(55  Ma/o/cou  TIo\li]tov  ^iXoao^ov 
TTuvTOiv  <\>l\ov  clearly  belongs  to  the  pagan  ijhilosophical  reaction  '  (on  which 
compare  Cities  and  JHshojrrics  of  Fltrijgid,  ii.  }).  5UG  f,  and  an  article  in 
Erjvisitor,  Oct.  1904).  It  seems  that  they  were  originally  Christian,  and 
their  occurrence  on  pagan  stones"  is  a  proof  of  the  strong  influence  which  the 
new  religion  exerted  even  on  its  opponents.  Another  example  is  found 
in  Cities  and  Jlishoprics  of  IViryyia,  ii.  p.  380  f.  No.  232.  The  expression 
iravTCdv  (fii\o<i  occurs  in  an  inscription  of  Tarsus,  which  may  perhaps  be 
restored  \tj  ■^V)(fi  iit]  tm  aciavt  ^jj.  fi>a)a-(f)6po<i  6  Trdvrwv  (f)c\o<i  k.t.X.  Tlie 
inscrii)tion  c<jntinues  in  the  ordinary  style  of  epitaj)hs,  though  with  some 
unusual  features  (published  witli    some  difference  by   Massrs.  Heberdey   and 
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Willu'liii  ill  //'/■'/../■  Al.nil.  Ih  ,il..-,ihrill>  II,  I  .S!)(i,  p.  .",  .  It  is  c-vidciilly  eitluT 
( 'lirist  iaii  did'  llic  icad  idii,  wlicii  tlic  aim  was  l">  sliow  (liat  ])aL,f:unsni  was 
-^iijK  liur  to  ( 'III  i^l  iaiiit  y  on  ils  own  liuus.  At,  Salonika  tw  iravrnw  (f)iX(n 
MvXiiym  is  |iioliably  |»;i<;;in  {Millh.  hi^l.  AUnn  iSilC,  p.  !)S).  i-)eov  (^l\o^  is 
|)ii>l)al)l\   a  ]»lav  on  'rii('()|»liiliis,  liic  nal  iiainc  o|    ihc   liisiiop. 

Tlif  fish,  tiic  cuimiion  s\iii1im|  uf  tli''  < 'Inisl  i;ins  in  tlic  caily 
c'i_'nturics,  passuil  out  ot  nsu  al  a  coniiiaiat  isci  y  ••iily  >latc,  and  llic  same  is 
line  of  tlu;  opfU  book  whicli  a|i]i(ais  on  tliis  slono  and  wliicli  may  rt'picsent, 
llic  liiblc.  Tliis  symbol  occuis  also  on  sincial  Noi  I  li- I'lnyuian  l,onil)s,  wliicli 
rioi;  Itamsa.y  publislicd  in  tin,'  E 'pusUnr  in  I.SSS,  ai-uin^  that  llicy  were 
('iiristian  on  account  of  tlic  Ibiiniila  tov  (^tor  av  /lhj  noifOjaeiii,''  wbicli  occurs 
in  some  of  tbcm  and  that  the  tabids  must  be  understood  to  indicate  the; 
l^iblc.  'J'lic  present  inscription  may  l)e  regarded  as  conii)leti'  coulirmalion  ot 
this  arL;ument,  or  at  least  of  the  iirst  part  of  it:  this  class  of  _i;rave.stoiie  is 
(  ■|iristian. 

'J'he  cliaracter  of  tlic  ornameut  on  this  stone  also  points  to  an  curly  date, 
probably  tlie  tliird  century  A.D.  It  seems  at  Iirst  sii;ht  to  be  an  eaiJier  stage 
of  the  (daborate  decoration  common  on  Jlyzantine  and  Jloman  sarcophagi  c)t 
the  fourth  century,  a  row  of  figuies  standing  in  niches,  witli  bighly  intricate 
and  elaborate  tracery  and  architectural  ornament.  Here  we  Jiavt;  the  S(,'mi- 
architectural  schema,  without  the  human  tigures.  i]ut,  as  out;  stone  atter 
another  is  discovered,  we  see  that  the  schema  is  a  traditional  type  in  Nova 
Isaura,  characteristic  of  the  place,  wliicli  is  likely  to  Inive  lastt'd  tor  centuries, 
varied,  but  never  essentially  changed.  The  fact  that  iL  is  a  siiuplei-  stage  of 
the  fourth  century  sarcophagus  style  \V(juld  not,  taken  aloiu;,  prove  anything 
about  date.  But  this  monuinent  is  ver}'  much  larger  than  the  other  Dorla 
monuments,  and  ri'presents  an  attempt  to  improve  u])on  and  elaborate  the 
native  type.  New  elements  are  introdih^ed  on  this  stone  which  are  unknown 
on  any  of  the  other  stones  in  Dorla  ;  and  yet  it  is  indubitably  among  the  very 
earliest  of  all  the  exami>les  found  in  the  village.  This  more  ambitious  style 
is  a  jiroof  tliat  more  money,  caie,  ami  work  were  spent  on  this  stone.  It  was 
the  tomb  of  an  exceptional  j>erson  (either  through  his  wealth  or  through  his 
rank)  and  it  represented  the  highest  stage  of  which  local  art  was  capable, 
elaborating  the  native  scln'ina  by  imported  additions,  es))ecially  the  fish,  that 
wide-spread  symbol,  which  was  certainly  not  invi'iiteil  in  Nova  Isaura,  but  intro- 
(hiced  there  from  outside.  Now,  had  this  large  and  ambitious  monument  been 
built  in  the  iburth  century,  it  woukl  ])robably  have  .shown  some  of  the  Graeco- 
Itoman  forms  most  characteristic  of  that  time  ;  taking  into  consideration  the 
entire  absence  of  those  characteristic  fourth  century  torms,  ami  the  fact  that  in 
the  Dorla  series  this  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  among  the  earliest,-' we  must 
infer  that  it  belongs  to  the  third  century. 

'I'he  ornament  .scattereil  liberally  over  the  surface  of  the  stone  contains 
various  »  lements  ;  but  none  of  these  are  necessarily  boriowed  from  a  formed 

-  Tlic  roniiula   is  alway.s    iiiissin-lt  ;  Imt  tlu-        I'Ut   it   Ih-Ioiij^.s  to  an  olilor  tyi>f,  tlu-  i.nliniiiy 
aliovc  .soeiii.s  to  liav<(  bei-ii  tFie  iuti'iition.  jiagaii  licr<>"ii. 

■=  Only  No.  f)'.)  . serin. s  to  1m- ili.-liii.tiy  faili.i, 
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Graeco-Roman  art  The  fish  was  taken  as  a  symbol,  not  as  an  artistic 
element,  and  is  placed  on  the  tomb  to  be  significant,  and  not  merely  to  be 
ornamental.  We  have  in  this  stone  a  simple  development  of  the  native  art, 
and  n()t  a  mixture  of  an  indigenous  and  an  exotic  art. 

Other  elements  in  the  ornamentation,  besides  the  fish,  are  almost 
certainly  symbolical.  The  vine  branch  above  the  central  pediment  indicates 
that  the  bishop  was  a  branch  of  the  true  vine,  the  open  book,  as  has  been 
stated,  represents  the  Bible,  and  the  garland  symbolises  the  crown  of  life. 
It  is  probable  that  the  six-leaved  rosettes  are  also  symbolical.  The  frequency 
of  this  rosette  on  Lycaonian  Christian  monuments,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  employed  in  one  which  [  hope  to  publish  in  a  subsequent  article,  suggest 
that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  early  Christian  monogram  ^,  originally 
representing  'l(i]aovs)  X{piaT6<;).  The  book  should  be  compared  Avith  the 
mosaic  inscription  of  Naro  in  Africa  (Hammam-Lif),  indrnmcnta  servi  tui  on 
an  open  diploma.  This  inscription  was  in  mosaic  in  a  room  beside  the 
church,  containing  the  sacred  books,  Qtc.  Itcv.  Arch.  11)04,  p.  oi')8{Iiififruinrnt'i 
=  ' Scriptures,'  Tertidl.  Apol.  11),  21,  47  ;  insirumcnta  littrroturac,  id.  ih.  IJS.) 

The  title  7rd7ra<i  employed  in  this  inscription  is  extremely  interesting. 
It  proves  what  was  before  probable,  that  this  title  was  at  first  employed 
much  more  widely  and  was  gradually  resti'icted  in  use.  Heraeus,  Arclik-  /. 
latcin.  Lcxicogr.  xiii.  p.  157,  says  that  the  use  of  Papa  to  indicate  the  Bishop 
in  Roman  inscriptions  begins  about  A.D.  .300  (quoting  from  do  Rossi,  Inner. 
Christ.  Urhis  Hum.  \.  p.  cxv  =  Anth.  Lat.  epigr.  G56,  2)  and  that  from  the 
sixth  century  it  is  confined  to  the  Pope  (quoting  from  Caesar,  dc  ad.  tit. 
Ciirid.  p.  65),  Prof.  Harnack  in  Ikrl.  Sitzunysber.  1900,  p.  1)90,  points  out 
that  in  the  West  Papa  was,  in  early  times,  used  only  in  Rome,  but  Avas  there 
employed  as  the  ordinary  term  for  bishop,  either  of  Rome  or  of  any  other 
place.  Tertullian  uses  it  sarcastically  of  the  Roman  bishop  Callistus.  In 
the  East  Harnack  thinks  it  was  used  only  in  Egypt,  and  only  of  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  so  that  o  ixaKupi,o<i  iraTra'^  was  the  recognised  title  of  that  bishop 
alone,  while  other  Egyptian  bishops  were  styled  irar-qp  ij/jCMv.  In  the  pre- 
Nicene  period,  as  he  says,  the  title  vraTra?  is  not  known  to  have  been  used  of 
any  other  Eastern  bishop  :  but  it  was  customary  for  the  Alexandrian  bishops 
from  at  least  as  early  as  250.  Only  in  the  letter  of  Pseudo-Justin  to  Zenas 
and  Serenus  the  title  6  7ra7ra9  occurs.  This  Isauran  inscription  shows  that 
Prof.  Harnack's  distinction  is  too  rigid,  and  that  the  phrase  was  used  in  Asia 
Minor  during  the  third  century.  Dr.  Sanday  also  quotes  Gregory  Thaum. 
-&):>.  Canon,  i.  Ov  to,  ^poofiara  T^/za?  ^apel,  lepe  {v.  I.  lepoiTare)  Trcnra  (Routh, 
Rell.  Seer.  iii.  256),  date  not  long  after  254. 

Though  a  bishop  is  mentioned  in  this  epitaph,  the  name  Isaura  never 
occurs  in  the  Byzantine  lists  of  bishoprics.  Prof.  Ramsay  has  shown  in  an 
article  on  Lycaonia,  which  is  already  printed  and  will  be  published  in  the 
Austrian  Jahrcsheftc,  1904,  Part  II.,  that  the  two  neighbouring  towns,  Isaura 
Nova  and  Korna,  were  bishoprics  in  early  time,  but  were  merged  in  the  great 
autokephalos  bishopric  of  Isaura  Palaea,  called  Leontopolis,  some  time  after 
381,  and  probably  at  the  same  time  that  the  name  Leontopolis  was  given  to 
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Is.-uini,  abuul  474.'  Ija.sil  liiuisclt',  E\).  lUO,  dreadud  this  lixss  of  iudcpeiidence 
for  the  ixLKpOTToXneLui^  t'/rot  /niKpo/cca/jLLai^  Tat?  eV  iraXaiov  tTTKJKOirwv  6p6vov 
exovaai<i,  and  in  order  to  j)rcvcnt  it  when  the  bisliopric  of  Isaiira  Palaea  was 
vacant  about  .*)74,  lu-  wrote  to  AmphilochiiLS  of  Icoiiiuni  and  recomniemled 
tlie  nomination  of  <»tticials  called  Trpoi'crTu/xei'oc  ior  the  .smaller  towns  or  cities 
Ix'fore  a  nciw  bishop  was  ujipointed  for  Isanra.  l^rof.  Ramsay  in  1!)()1 
discovered  the  grave  of  one  of  tliese  olficials  at  Alkaran,  between  Korna  and 
Nea  Lsaura,  witii  the  inscription  /xin'j/j,}]'i  X'''P'-''  Koi/co/'o?  [7rpo]iaTa[p.ei'Ov]  : 
see  No.  43. 

The  name  vraVa?,  ajjplied  to  tiie  ])riest  of  Malo.s  Galatiae  in  Acta  S. 
Theodoti,  is  ([uoted  by  a  writer  in  Annl.  Ball,  x.xii.  p.  327  as  a  proof  that  the 
document  was  not  written  by  a  contempoiary,  but  belongs  to  a  later  age.  In 
view  of  our  inscription  this  argument  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  use  of  the 
term  Tra'Tra^  in  that  ilocument  is  rather  favourable  to  the  view  (advocated  by 
Prof.  Ramsay  many  years  ago,  and  recently  b}-  Prof.  Harnack  and  others) 
that  the  Acta  S.  Theodoti  is  a  good  document  of  early  date. 

3. — In  the  wall  of  the  mosc^ue  at  Dorla  (R.  1904).  Ma/cepo?  kqi  'Oaf?  K]a\ 
' hv\(o  ?  X,  ?]t<?  t)  (i8eX(f)ti  iKoapLi^aav  rov  ird(TL  (f)i\oi'  iirlaKOTTOv  ^{(ifXfiau. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  certain  marks  to  the  left  of  1.  1  indicate  a  letter.  This 
stone  also  shows  the  scheme  characteristic  of  the  district,  the  rounded  pedi- 
ment flanked  by  two  pointed  ones,  all  supported  by  four  columns.  The  more 
conventional  form  of  wreath  which  here  ajipears  is  very  common  on  tomb- 
stones in  this  district,  as  are  the  two  implements  below  it.  The  one  on  the 
right  is  evidently  a  hammer,  while  the  other  apj)arently  represents  some  sort 
of  knife  or  sickle  :  it  appears  in  complete  form  in  No.  22.  Under  the  right- 
hand  pediment  is  a  complicated  ornament  represented  in  the  epigraphical  cop\' 
by  cross  lines.  A  more  correct  representation  of  a  small  part  is  given  below. 
(Fig.  Sh).  Each  lozenge  is  indented  with  sides  sloping  to  a  deep  point  in  the 
centre,  and  each  is  separated  by  a  ridge,  viz.,  the  general  level  of  the  surface 
from  the  surrounding  lozenges.  This  is  probably  intended  to  represent  a 
fisherman's  net;  and,  if  so,  the  ornament  is  significant  and  not  purely  decora- 
tive. It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  corresponding  .symbol  or  ornament 
under  the  left  pediment  has  been  completely  defaced,  probably  because  its 
character  offended  Mohammedan  taste. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  inscription  I  (piote  the  following  from 
Prof.  Ramsay: — 'If  this  inscription  were  late,  it  might  be  argued  that 
"  UaatcpLXov"  has  perhaps  here  become  a  single  epithet,  and  is  no 
longer  felt  to  be  a  pair  of  words,  as  it  is  in  many  second  and  third  century 
inscriptions.  But  on  the  other  hand  this  epithet  does  not  belong  to  the 
later  stereotyped    Byzantine    phraseology;    and    nothing    in   the    inscription 


■•  'That  date  may  be  taken  as  the  final  legal  of  those  two  places  eanie  to  nii  end  alter  451, 

conhrination   of  the  sulijei  tion  whieli  liad  long  when    they   sent    liisliops    to    Chalccdon,  but 

been  aimed  at  by  the  bishop.s  of  Palaea  Isauia  before  474.' — \V.M.1\. 
(as  is  clear  from  l>asil  luc.  cil.) ;    the   bishops 
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suj^gcsts  the  ccclosiastioril  system  as  it  can  be  scon  almost  fully  foiniud  in  I.Ik^ 
writinus  of  tlic  Unoo  <;reat  ( 'appatlocians,  Basil  anJ  the  (Ircooric's.  The  fii-st 
halt  of  the  fourth  century  seems  t(»  be  the  latest  allowabh;  date  for  this 
inseri])tioi).      Tt  might  jtossibly  be  assigned  to  the  thiid.' 

The  crosses  placed  so  inconspicuously  as  part  of  the  ornamentation  heri; 
should  be  noted.  The  earliest  {)osition  of  the  cross  on  gravestones  was  pro- 
bably above  the  inscription.  Tn  this  situation  it  mi^ht  })ass  for  a  sort  of 
ornament,  and  thus  it  wotdd  not  draw  attention  too  prominently,  whiU^  it 
would  be  significant  to  those  who  could  understand.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Prof  Ramsay,  CiUrs  (ind  71i.->/i.  nf  r/ir//f/i(/,  ii.  p.  oll^,  that  is  the  char- 
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acteristic  of  third  century  (Miristian  e{)itaphs.  An  inscription  (probably  of 
the  third  century)  found  a  few  miles  west  of  Laodiceia  Katakekauniene  in 
(lalatic  Phrygia,  and  published  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  J.H.K  \S[)0,  p.  K)"),  No.  23, 
belongs  to  this  class;  tin;  editor  has  omitted  tlu;  cross  above  the  inscription 
(which  was  recopicd  by  Prof,  Ramsay  in  1<S!)1). 

Later  than  this  are  (1)  the  class  of  inscriptions  in  which  the  developed 
synd>ol  ^  or  P  is  placed  above  the  epitaph,  as  for  example  At/i.  Mif/Ji.  xiii. 
ISS7,  250,  N<j.  70  ;  {'2)  the  class  in  which  the  sim[)le  +  is  l^hiced  before  the 
first  word  (and  often  after  the  last  word)  of  the  inscription,  and  in  the  same 
line  with  it.     On  this  subject  see  the  concluding  note. 


4. — Doria,  \\.  1!)UI  and  IDOk  to;'  Tet/jiicoraTOP  SiaKoi'ov  'VdlSeip  Ncivi'a 
)]  /jLjJti]p  Kal  Ovu\'yio<i  koX  'PoOc^o?  ol  aheX^ol  avrov  ^Kuafujaai'  /x.)^. 

(Fig.  4),  The  six-leaved  rosette  which  appears  here  is  a  veiy  common 
ornament  in  various  slightly  modified  forms  on  tombstones  in  Lyeaonia. 
Rosettes  of  this  kind  arc  commoji  also  in  Pisidia,  but  generally  lia\i'  eight 
leaves  instead  of  six.  Prof  llamsay  has  seen  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
the   six-leaved    rosette    is   characteristic   of     Lyeaonia    and     the    eight-leaved 
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of  Pisidia ;    but   the  Pisidiaii   examples  which   he  has  seen    are    too   few   in 
number  to  justify  any  confident  assertion  of  this  principle. 

The  symbol  of  the  swastika  Fid  occurs  frequently  on  stones  both  on  the 
frontiers  of  Pisidia  and  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Isauria.  Prof  Sterrett 
{Wolfe   Ejpedition,   No.  220,  cp.  also  Nos.   56,  93)  mentions  a   stele    with 


grape-vines  and  this  symbol.  There  is  nothing  distinctively  Christian  about 
the  inscription,  but  Prof  Sterrett  .is  probably  right  in  considering  it  to  be 
Christian. 

This  tomb  of  the  deacon  is  distinctly  later  than  that  of  Bishop  Theo- 
philus  (No.  2).  The  ornament  and  arrangement  are  closely  analogous  to 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Mammas,  but  later,  as  the  phrase  rov  T€i/j,i(OTaTov 
ScuKovov  has  already  the  technical  character  of  the  Byzantine  church  formulas. 
But  the  general  form  of  the  inscription  is  still  of  the  older  type,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  much  later  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  may  even 
be  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  on  the  whole  a  date  about  the  epoch 
of  Basil,  A.D.  353 — 370,  is  most  probable.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
tombs  of  Bishop  Mammas  ami  Deacon  Tabeis  were  made  in  the  same  work- 
shop, and  are  separated  by  only  a  very  few  years  from  one  another.     The 
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tomb  of  Rufus,  No.   16,  comes  from  the  same  workshop,  and   must    there- 
fore be  placed  in  the  same  period. 

5  (Fig.  5). — Dorla.  R.  1904.  'O  dyvoTaTO^;  Kal  ^8ue7r7]<i  Kal  7r(iai]<t 
apcTJj?  K€Koa/J,r]ibLevo<i  ZLaa/xoa<;  €7r L(TK07ro<;. 

Tlie  proportions  of  the  ornament  on  this  tombstone  are  almost  identical 
with  these  of  No.  21  ;  but  in  the  one  case  the  inscription   is  placed   in   the 


IL 


KAI  HAY(£TI-| 
KAlTTACHCAPG 
■ktKOCMHM£NCC 
AC£TTlClc0n0C 

:i_ c 


c 

THCke 
C(CAM) 


J_ 


Fig.  5. 


space  above,  in  the  other  it  is  written  across  the  ornament.  The  columns 
are  a  little  n)ore  Greek  and  exotic  in  shape  in  No.  5  than  in  No.  21.  But 
the  two  evidently  come  from  the  same  workshop  and  belong  to  the  same 
period.  They  were  standing  ready-made  in  the  shop,  and  bought  before  the 
inscriptions  were  placed  on  them,  according  to  the  custom  observable  in  many 
other  cases,  whereas  No.  2  was  perhaps  made  by  special  order  to  suit  Bishop 
Theophilus. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  pair  or  the  three,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  16, 
should  be  placed  earlier.  The  language  of  No.  5  is  more  artificial  and 
elaborate  than  that  of  No.  3,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  differs  from  the 
formulae  which  were  already  accepted  and  stereotyped  about  360,  and  must 
represent  an  older  local  growth  of  terminology  which  was  afterwards 
abolished  by  the  general  custom  of  the  Church  (seen  in  No.  4).  It  might 
very  well  be  that  Sisamoas  succeeded  Mammas,  and  the  Deacon  was  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Sisamoas,  while  the  two  sets  of  stones  came  from 
two  rival  workshops. 

r)Bv€'Tn]<;  is  an  old  epic  and  poetic  word,  applied  to  Nestor  in  Homer,  also 
to  Muses,  Apollo,  a  lyre,  etc.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Greek  used  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  plateau  to  employ  old  poetic  words,  as  Prof.  Ramsay  has 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  TCK/xayp  and  others.  rjBveTrij^i  seems  to  have  become 
a  standing  epithet  of  bishops  in  Nova  Isaura :  cp.  No.  39  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Nova  Isaura,  which  will  be  published  by  Prof.  Ramsay  in  the  Papers 
of  the  American  School  of  Rome. 

6. — In  the  wall  of  a  house  at  Alkaran,  one  hour  N.  of  Dorla.  The  scheme 
is  still  the  same  as  on   the  preceding   stones,  but  a  little  more  elaborated. 
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Whorls  of  curved  lines  are  inserted  in  the  spaces  between  the  tops  of  the 
|j(<liinents,  and  beneath  the  rounded  central  arch  appears  a  shell-like 
(.niament,  which,  in  a  more  developed  form,  is   very    fre(juent  on    Byzantine 


Fk;.  6. 


sarcophagi.  Below  this  is  a  garland  wliich,  like  those  hanging  beneath  the 
side  pediments,  is  of  a  more  conventional  and  less  natural  type  than  those 
on  the  Bishop's  tomb  (No.  2).  The  name  Indakos  is  a  fuller  form  of  Inzas, 
the  name  of  a  bishop  of  Korna  (12  miles  N.W.)  in  A.D.  381.  On  the  common 
variation  between  forms  in  A  and  Z  compare  Histov.  Gcogr.  of  Asia  M. 
pp.  285,  348,  addmg  Arianzos  of  Cappadocia  and  Ariandos  in  an  unpublished 
inscription  of  the  Lydian  district  Katakekaumene. 

7. — A  broken  fragment  in  the  wall  of  a  house  at  Dorla :   the  inscription 
is  lost.     We  have  here  a  still  further  development  of  the  same   schema.     In 


,.^««P»«»!i'*««/¥»//K*»*«  '"'■  '^//if^^ 


KAI  8  AAB  tOAC  ^^•■:>^\^li:0\  K  A  I  TA  PAC  I  (!taTAKA|K;  P  AC 
COCKPACCOV  TA  AAI 


Fio.  la. 


Fig.  76. 


the   pointed   pediment  is  an  ornament   of  three  concenlric   circles,  above  it 
appears  the  whorl  of  curved  lines  occurring  in  No.  (I,  and  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
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and  to  the  right  is  part  of  a  rounded  arch  within  which  is  the  shell  also 
seen  in  No.  6.  One  of  the  two  columns  supporting  the  pediment  is  twisted, 
and  between  them  is  a  male  figure  wearing  a  cap  and  a  flowing  mantle. 
This  monument,  when  complete,  probably  showed  a  female  figure  under  the 
right  side  pediment,  similar  to  the  Pisidian  inscription  found  at  Kyr  Stefan 
near  Colonia  Parlais  by  Prof.  Ramsay  in  ISSO,  which  is  here  added  for 
comparison  (Fig.  Ih).  The  text  is  published  by  Mr.  Cronin,  J.H.S.  1902, 
p.  114.  The  details  were  not  drawn  by  Prof.  Ramsay,  wiio  only  sketched 
the  general  outline  :  they  are  added  here  from  his  verbal  notes. 

The  Isauran  schema  is  here  elaborated  by  the  addition  of  something  of 
the  Greek  anthropomorphic  tendency.  In  accordance  with  what  has  been 
said  on  No.  1,  this  addition  must  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
education  and  knowledge,  coming  through  the  great  cities  like  Iconium. 
The  native  architectural  schema  is  here  still  the  ruling  element,  and  the 
exotic  idea  is  subsidiary,  filling  up  empty  spaces,  but  the  pillars  are  in  shape 
Graeco-Roman  rather  than  of  the  old  native  fashion. 

8, — One  side  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Sidamaria,  in  Lycaonia,  now  in  the 
Imperial  Museum,  Stamboul.  When  we  come  to  this  sarcophagus,  found  in 
the  same  district,  and  so  nearly  resembling  in  scheme  of  ornament  the  stones 
just  given,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  is  a  later  development  of  the  same 
principle  ;  the  native  schema  has  been  embellished  and  added  to  through 
contact  with  Greek  artistic  ideas.  Here  we  have  still  several  columns 
supporting  rounded  pediments  or  arches,  a  series  of  figures  in  the  niches 
between  the  pillars,  and  within  each  arch  an  elaborate  variant  of  the  shell 
which  has  already  appeared  in  a  simple  form  on  Nos.  G  and  7.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  scheme  is  partially  suppressed  to  make  room  for  the  figurt  s, 
and  both  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  pediments  are  decorated  with 
highly  elaborate  open-work  tracery.  The  columns  themselves  are  twisted,  a 
style  already  appearing  in  No.  7  (also  No.  21).  But  the  Greek  sculpture  has 
now  become  the  ruling  element,  and  the  native  schema  only  appears  in  the 
background.  The  two  elements  are,  however,  just  as  inconsistent  with  one 
another  here  as  they  are  in  No.  1  :  a  hunting  scene  of  the  Greek  fashion  is 
placed  amid  the  columns  and  arches  of  the  South  Anatolian  schema,  and 
wherever  the  latter  interferes  too  much  with  the  Greek  figures  it  is  suppressed. 
On  two  other  sides  of  the  same  sarcophagus  pointed  central  pediments 
appear  flanked  by  rounded  arches.  This  style  must  be  attributed  to  an 
Anatolian  city  where  Greek  work  was  well  known ;  but  there  is  probably  too 
much  of  the  Greek  element  for  a  central  Anatolian  city,  like  Nova  Isaura  or 
even  Iconium,  and  the  scale  of  the  monument  is  too  great  for  the  humbler 
workshops  of  those  cities.  In  Revue  dcs  Etudes  Anciennes,  1901,  p.  35N, 
Prof.  Ramsay  pointed  out  that  two  great  examples  of  this  developed  art  had 
been  found,  one  in  the  Lycaonian  city  Sidamaria,  and  the  other  in  the 
maritime  Isaurian  city  Seleucia,  and  that  the  sculptural  ornament  on  both 
was  so  similar  as  to  jnove  their  origin  from  a  single  Avorksliop,  and  hence  he 
inferred  that  the  point  of  common  origin  must  have  been   the  great   city  ot 
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Tarsus,  wlicio  ah.uc  an  atelier  cajMble  of  la-oiluciiig  sucli  works  is  likely  t<. 
liavo  existed.  Tl.ence  one  example  was  carried  over  the  great  Roman  n.a.l 
llir.)U<di  the  Cilieiau  'Jates  into  Lvcaonia,  and  the  otiier  by  sea  to  Selcueia. 


Fi<:.  S. 


This  hypothesis  suits  all  the  known  conditions.  Tarsus  attracted  the  aspiring 
youth  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  (see  article  '  Tarsus'  in  Hastings'  Diet,  of 
the  Bible,  iv.  p.  6H5),  and  was  itself  intiuenced  by  them  while  it  influenced 
their  development. 


9.— At  Alkaran.      Il)(i4. 

[6  helva  (K6cr/j,i](Tei>  Kd  ?]88ti'  t'ov  dlov  avTov. 

Witii  the  ditference  that  it  has  no  pointed  pediment  and  is  much  plainer  in 
style,  this  stone  so   much    resembles   No.  G  that  nothing  more  need  be  saitl 

j\\)out  it. 

U.S.— VOL.    XXIV.  '^ 
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^4AlNTONeiONAYTOY        i 


10. — Dorlii.  li.  1004.  In  a  dark  stable  :  dctailo  sometimes  uncertain. 
Kvp.  '%iiiwvl\hi-i\<i  K\eo[yi]«:ou  eKocriM^^o-ev  /\6^vav  r'tjv  yXvKVTurrjv  [av^Tov 
aui'^iov  fji.  v.     Crosses  approximating   to  i\ni   Maltese  cross  are  here   used. 


Aypci     V7 

KOYGkOCM 
HCGNAONhi 

\YTATHN-%7 


X. 


OYCY/VBION/MX 


Fig.  10. 


This  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  at  Dorla  in  which  the  two  side  pediments  arc- 
suppressed. 
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I  I.— K:ir:i  Scnir.     K.  1904..      The   nulcucss  of  the  luttciv,  as  well  as  of 
the  lii^iucs,  is  too  ,<.,Mc";it   for  reproduction.     The  stone   is   nmtihitetl,  and  the 

\  TTATTIA 
KAA€ 


iMG.     11. 

reading   remains  uncertain.     The  left   half    of    the   inscri|)tion   is  given  by 
Prof.  Sterrett,  Wolfe  Expal.  p.  30. 

In  1.  1,  the  letter  after  FI  is  uncertain,  O  or  (() ;  and  the  lust  letter  seems 
to  be  N,  but  must  be  intended  for  H.  Possibly  the  text  is  Eu/iupi,  'O-Trc^t 
/faX[>;],  Wa-jrla  KoXe,  ovhU  jap  (ldai>aTO<;  :   eu^ivpt  is  for  eufioipec. 

Tlie  figure  in  the  centre  is  also  difficult.  Is  it  pagan,  one  of  the 
Dioscuri  with  the  stnr  over  his  head,  or  is  the  star  a  rude  cross  as  in  No.  10  ? 
The  formula  ouSel?  ad(ivaTo<;  occurs  often  in  Christian  inscriptions,  but  also  in 
pagan  epitaphs.  l>ut  the  doubt  as  to  the  religious  character  of  the  relief  is 
removed  by  comparison  with  the  indubitably  Christian  inscription  in 
C.IJ..  iii.  14315  (from  Salona  in  Dalmatia)  +€vfivpi  "Ayoua-Ta-  ouh\<i 
aOdvaro^.  Prof.  Ramsay  has  giveai  examples  of  the  use  of  ovS'eU  uddvaTo^  by 
Syrian  Christians  in  Ex'positor,  ISDo,  vol.  i.  i)p.  58,  51).  Compare  also  C.T.a. 
Hal.  Sic.  114  (from  the  Syracusan  catacombs),  which  ends  with  the  acclamatw 
eufMOLpei.  As  the  horseman  is  imitated  from  the  customary  representation  of 
the  Dioscuri,  it  appears  that  in  this  case  the  Christians  took  over  a  pagan 
type  and  used  it  to  express  their  own  ideas.  The  type  is  similar  to  No.  12 
found  at  Dorla,  but  not  exactly  the  same.  Hence  it  is  given  here  though  it 
perhaps  lies  outside  the  territory  of  Nova  Isaura. 

12. Dorla.     R.  1890  and  1904.     Mdp/co<?  eKoafirjae   Ndvvau    KuiklXcou 

TTjv  y\vKVTdTr]v  avTov  yvvaiKu  fx.  x-  Side  pediments  suppressed,  as  in  No.  10. 


M  APKQC  6 
KOC  MHCfe 
NANNAN  KAI 
K  I  AlOVTHN 
TAVKYTATHN 
A  YTOV  rvNAl 
KA         \A    %. 


Fig.   12. 
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13. — Dorla,    R.  1890,  1901,  not  seen  in  1904,  and  presumably  destroyed. 

"AvSq}^  CKoafirja-ev  Md^i/xav  rrjv  Ovyarepa.  The  copy  of  1890  has 
"ApSft)?,  a  name  which  seems  probable  in  itself;  but  as  that  copy  was  taken 
after  sunset,  when  the  light  was  fading,  tlie  other  reading  must  be  preferred. 

ANACOCGKOCMH 
TH  N  SY  r  A 

^Z7 


\Z7 


nzs 


zz\ 


Fio.   13. 


Here  the  ordinary  schema  has  disappeared  entirely,  and  an  arrangement  in 
two  parts  is  preferred.  The  following  example  from  Almasun,  about  six 
miles  south  on  the  frontiers  of  Derbe  and  the  Isaurian  country,  is  more  like  this 
than  any  other  Dorla  stone ;  hence  possibly  this  has  been  imported  to 
Dorla. 

14. — Almasun.  R.  1904.  YloTT\a<i0.vavuiVir\dv'yarpl  avTov  ix.-^.  Prof. 
Sterrett  has  published  his  text,  Wolfe  Exped.,  p.  36,  but  reads  Ovavia.  It  is 
([uite  possible  to  take  the  CO  as  the  crowning  member  of  the  pediment;  this 


non  A  ACOVAN 


eVTATPl  AVTOV 


Fio     14. 
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was  observed  on  the  stone,  but  the  letter  following  is  A,  not  A,  and  there  is 
space  for  a  letter  between  it  and  0.-'  Hence  Ouai/wXt?,  a  by-form  of 
OvavaXi^,  or  in  later  spelling  BavaXi^,  No.  27.  seems  preferable.  With  the 
variation  in  the  vowel  com{)are  the  many  examples  (quoted  in  Histor.  Geogr. 
of  Asia  M.,  p.  437,  TaTTa?-T(iTT>??,  "ATpMa-'OTpoia,  Halala-Lonlon,  etc. 
The  form  Ovava)\i<;  would  suggest  that  the  penult  in  Ovava\t<;  is  long. 


15._Doila.     R.  1904.     Letters  very  rude. 

7)  helva  iK6(T]n^^[<T€v  rhv  avh]pa  avrrj^  [name]  tivritiy)<i  xC^K*")- 
hL\a  TexviTooi/  AuXov  Ylairiov  kuI  Ta  Kott6[v]io<{. 

Kott6vio<;  is  probably   the   right   form  of  the   last  name,  see  Sterrett, 
Wolfe  Evped.  p.  51).     This  seems  to  be  the  corner  of  a  stone  of  the  usual 


U  H 
PAAV  THC 
MN  H^v  H  C 

X  P 
ATeX  N  I  Tu'N 
AY  AOV   n  ATT  I  ONJ 
KAITAKOTT   O 

^  I  o  c 


^ 


Fi<;.  l.*^. 


type,  but  the  side  pediment  was  round,  not  pointed.  It  must  have  been  a 
stone  of  large  size.  The  regular  Dorla  type  has  pointed  pediments  flanking 
a  round  arch;  but  rounded  side  arches  enclosing  a  pointed  central  space 
occur  in  No.  14,  •20,  25,  as  well  as  in  la  (which  is  Pisidian),  and  No.  9  shows 
all  the  three  spaces  rounded. 

This  is  one  of  two  cases  in  Nova  Isaura  in  which  the  artisans,  whose 
existence  there  we  lay  such  stress  on,  are  mentioned.  Technitai  are  often 
mentioned  in  a  district  of  Isaura  only  four  or  five  miles  south,  Sterrett, 
Wolfe  Expal.  pp.  49,  83,  and  in  an  unpublished  inscription  found  in  1904 
by  Prof.  T.  Callander. 

X(j Dorla.     R.   1901,  1904.     ravTr)v  ti]v   aT7]\r]v   earrjaev  'Fov(p(p  tco 

difivrja-To)  tc3  d^X^V  ^r)p,i]TpLO<i  6  Trarrjp  p..  x- 

On  the  arrangement  and  date  see  No.  3.  The  complicated  swastika  on 
the  right  side  is  unusual. 


»  Piof.  Stenett  shows  this  space  correctly  in  his  cpigraphie  copy. 
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17. — DorLa.  R  1890,  1004.  @ov6ov  Mco?  eKoa/j^rjaev  BdXaOdiv  i  tjv 
a8€\4>r]v  avrrji;.  The  names  are  very  characteristically  Isaurian.  It  would 
not  be  natural  that  names  of  this  type   should  persist  later  than  the  fourth 


Fig.  17. 


centurv  ;  personal  names  of  Christian  character  came  into  use  gradually  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  onwards.  With  Mos  (which  was  common 
at  Olba)  compare  Tas,  Bas,  Zas,  Plos,  also  Dazas,  Tetes,  etc.,  in  Isauria, 
Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia.  Thouthous,  Thiouthious,  Sousous,  Zouzous,  are  mas- 
culine ;  Thouthou  is  feminine. 


18. — Dorla.  R.  1901,  1904.  K\vp.  Ovakipi\ji\  eKoafirjaev  [t]6v  vov 
KXeoviKov.  As  praenomen,  Aurelius,  regularly  abbreviated  Aur.,  came  into 
use  about  212,  according  to  Prof.  Ramsay's  hypothesis  advanced  in  tf.II.S. 
1883,  p.  30,  and  corroborated  by  numerous  examples  seen  since  that  time. 
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It  is  .miv  tl.o  use  of  the  pmouoiuen  that  bc-ins  about  212,  the  nomeii  A.uc- 
lius.  or  M.  Auivlius,  was  in  use  earlier.     The   use   of  the   pvacnomen  Aur.   .s 


T^-?/ ' 

X 

:  A'VPO  VA/ve  PI 

Vc'c-  KTC  r  MHCeN 

•ri/ONVONKA  £ 
12!;    ON  IKON 

'/!/•">. 

\ 
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ninst  fie;|UCMit    i 
;about  .S.tO. 


n  the  thinl  century,  an.l  can  li  irdly  liave  lasted  later  than 


10_l)oila.  U.  1904.  The  stone  is  broken  in  two  parts;  one  is  buik 
into  the  south  wall  c.f  the  mosque,  and  o.ie  into  the  north  wall,  heal^ 
.einra.  Wa-na,  OkXvco,.  The  sixth  and  seventh  letters  of  1.  2  are  very 
nncertain  and  possibly  a  letter  is  lost.  This  inscription  is  one  of  the  latest 
at  Dorla  The  letters  are  coarse  and  late  in  form.  It  may  be  assigned  to  the 
fifth  century  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  even  later,  except 
the  analog/ of  the  other  stones.  The  inscription  is  on  the  sunk  tablet  withm 
a  raised  border,  resembling  that  in  No.  1,  and  strikingly  like  the  important 
fourth  century  inscription  No.  40. 


^t''4y4^,^,,^^,^r..-.,>;.>^.^»'^ 


Fig.  19 


20 —Dorla.  R.  1904.  On  a  large  stone  beside  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Theophilus.  The  names  Valo^  and  Aou/cio?  are  used  here  together,  possibly 
both  applied  to  the  same  person,  more  probably  two  persons  are  meant.  The 
simple  name  in  the  nominative  on  an  ornate  gravestone  occurs  also  in 
Nos.  6,  33,  3<),  37.  The  ornament  is  very  simple,  and  the  tomb  is  probably 
early. 
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Z_A 


■/-M. 
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21.— Dorla.  R.  1904.  Ai^p  ?]  OuaXe>[i]s^  'E[  .  .  .  .  ]oi;  [eVoo-]/i7;(Teir 
Toi^  dB€\(f)6v  'Oprijatv  fiv.  x^-  The  last  name  is  the  Latin  Hortensius.  Aur. 
used  as  equivalent  to  a  praenonien  is  inserted  at  the  beginning,  as  one  or 
two  letters  seem  to  have  been  lost  there.  A  shorter  praenomen  than  Aur. 
may  have  been.  used.  Praenomina  began  to  pass  out  of  use  in  the  third 
century  after  A.D.  212.  They  were  important  before  that  time  as  proving 
Roman  citizenship  ;  but  when  all  free  citizens  of  the  provinces  had  become 
Roman,  the  value  of  the  praenomen  disappeared  and  it  was  gradually  disused. 
The  Latin  character  of  the  names  also  favours  a  comparatively  early  date. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  probable  that  the  name  Valerius  was  introduced 
into  Isaura  Nova  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  Aur.  Valerius  was  probably 
born  about  290-300  ;  and  the  stone  may  be  dated  about  330-350,  when  all 
the  circumstances  of  name  and  style  are  taken  into  account. 


Fig.  21. 


22. — Dorla.     R.  1904.     Xoa^  eKoafirjaev  z[  ]  tov  narepa  avrox} 

fj.vt]ixr}<:  x^P^^-     '^^^  curved  knife  which  occurs  on  so  many  of  the  tombstones 
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has  liere  <a  long  handle  added,  making  it  like  a  knife  for  pruning  trees."     Tiie 
other  implement  on  the  right  is  one  that  is  still  commordy  used    in   rough 


L  OAC  C  KOC  M.  HCfc  Ml 
TONHATt   PAAYTOVMNH 
X  A  P  I  N 


Fig.  22. 

field  work  :  it  consists  of  a  wooden  handle  inserted  in  the  centre  of  an  iron 
instrument  with  a  point  at  one  end  and  a  flat  edge  at  the  other.  The  centre 
ornament  occurs  on  Nos.  3,  4,  16.  If  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  copy  Z  must 
be  taken  as  the  minuscule  form  of  Z  (^),  as  sigma  is  represented  by  C. 

23.— Armasun.  R.  1904:  text  in  Sterrett,  Wolfe  Expcd.  p.  36. 
A  drawing  is  given  here  for  the  form  of  the  curved  implement.  OuariaXt^ 
€K6a/u,i]aev  ^I'jrpiov  viov  auTt)^.     The  name  is  Detrios,  and  not  Demetrios. 


OYATIAAlCeKOCMHCtN 
AHTFIONYlONAYTHC 
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Fi«.  23. 

24. — Dorla.  R.  1901, 1904.  Aofa  olKovofieiaoa  77  ae/xvt],  Doxa  may  be 
assigned  to  the  fifth  century.  Her  name  is  of  the  Christian  type.  The  old 
class  of  tombstone  is  now  disused,  "though  this  official  in  a  convent  was  likely 
to  be  buried  with  some  state.  The  word  olKovofieccraa  is  not  given  by 
Stephanus,  and  it  i.s  difficult  to  say  whether  it  should  be  taken  as  the  title  of 
u    female    official    in    the    church,    or  as   meaning  simply   the    wife    of   an 

OiKOI'OflO'i  . 

AO£  AGlKONOMtiC  CA 


Fin.  24. 


^  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  points  ont  that  it  occurs  on  coins  of  Etenna  as  an  instrument  of  offence. 
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•25. — Dorla.        II.     lOrM,     1904.        Nt'crrrop      /cat      PoOt^o?     nve[aT)]rr(i\i' 

Kou[ ]p  aX/jiwv  fjiv7}/j.7]<i  [^^dpiv].     The  restoration  is  (li)nbtt'ul.      The 

forms  of  the  ornament  are  simple  and  e;irly,  like  No.  20. 


NtCTooPKAlFOVipOuAXM  G^j^^-X'/  N 
PA  AM  CON  M  M   M    VA  h 
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Fig.  2r.. 


2G. — Dorla.      R.  1901.      neVpo?  eKolafitjae  tov]  delov  avrou  Y[eTpo[v. 

The  want  of  the  more  elaborate  ornament  in  cases  like  this  and  some 
others  (Nos.  22,  27-37)  is  to  be  explained  by  poverty  :  a  cheap  stone  was  all 
that  Peter  could  afford.  His  name  and  liis  uncle's  name  show  the  influence 
of  Christian  custom,  but  Peter  was  early  introduced  into  Anatolian  nomen- 
■clature,  though  not  so  early  as  Paul,  nor  did  Peter  ever  become  so  common. 


Tier  Poce\<\ 


e€  I  O  N  A  vrOVTT6TPON     '^'^^ 


Fig.  26. 
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27. — Dorla.      R.      lUUl.      \]apa\l<;      eKoain-jaev     tov     (\Be\(f)6i'     J\ai\oi\ 
('oiiipare  No.  '2Ct. 
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Fkj.  27. 


28.— Durla.     R.  l!)Ol.     Nai'i.[a ]  M  ■  [x- 


O-    N  A  N  N  ^^1 


I''IG.  28. 


29. — KaraSenir.  R.  1904.  This  stone  of  a  simple  village  character  is  added 
for  the  symbol  on  the  left,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  rule  that  poor  people 
like  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  contented  themselves  with  simpler  and 
cheaper  ornament. 


mapkocci^ocm.hc€  n  nAu/iOTOKj 


30. — Euren,    ruins    between    Dinek     and     Dorla.     R.    1901.     Ma^fieU 
fKoafiTjaev  Aovpfiav  rov  aheX^ov  avrij^. 

The    name    Lourmas,   compared   with  Lourmithras   in   No.  88,   is    seen 
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to  be  compouiuled  with  an  element  Lour,  which  also  occurs  as  a  personal 
name  under  the  form  Lir  in  a  Pisidian  inscription/  Lour-mas  seems  to  be  a 
compound  of  the  Semitic  typo,  like  Abd-Allah,  Servant  of  God.  Ma  is  the 
common  name  of  the  Great  Goddess,  the  Motlier,  the  Earth.  Prof.  Ramsay 
points  out  that  Lydian  Mwu?,  Earth  (Hesych.),  is  the  same  word,  as  is  also 
Maia  in  Greek  Mythology.   With  the  variation  in  the  vowel  compare  No.  14,  also 


MAMMeiCGKOCMHC€NA0Y  PM-Af^^ 
TONA^€A(t)ON  AYTHC 


Fig.  30. 

(ov  for  av  in  the  Ionic  Greek  dialect  of  the  Lydian  coast.  Maussollos  is  derived 
from  MTiu,  by  the  very  common  Lydian  and  Carian  suffix  in  personal  names. 
Mai-andros  is  another  derivative :  compare  Skam-andros  (in  which  Skam  is  a 
word  meaning  earth,  Skt.  ksham,  Greek  x^^^)-  "^^^  precise  meaning  of 
the  word  Lour  or  Lir  remains  still  uncertain. 

The  ornament  within  the  circle  is  probably  a  candlestick.     It  occurs  in 
more  ornate  form  in  No.  31. 

31. — Dorla.     Fragment  of  stone  ornamented  in  incised  lines,  built  into 
the  doorway  of  a  house  close  to  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Theophilus. 


A 


kD 


Fig.  31. 
32. — Dorla.  R.  1901.   [6  Belva  iK]6<T[fir)]a€[v  Zo]v^ovv  tov  d8e\(f>bv  avroi 


"^yz  OVNTONAA 
CA^IONAVTGY 


Fig.  32. 


^  Revue  des  Univ.  du  Midi,  1895,  p.  357. 
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3S. — Dorla.     R.  19()1.     17.  Ai'Xio?  'louXto?  larpu^.    A  name  so  entirely 
Roman  as  this  is  likely  to  be  not  later  than  the  third  century. 

T^tAI  AlOCI  OYA  lOClATPOC 

0 


Fi(!.  3:1 


34. —  Dorla.  R.  1901, 1904.  [6  Seti^a  e]K6cT/Mi]ae  rijv /j,r)Tepa.  The  central 
ornament  is  unusual  on  the  grave-monuments,  but  persists  in  Dorla  till  recent 
times  (see  photograph  published  on  p.  289). 


H  N 
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Fig    3^ 

35. — Dorla.     R.  1901.     ^]av(rriva  dvia-Trja-e/J,  to[v]  vov  aurov  'HpaKXi]v 
fj.  ■)(^.     Rude,  poor,  a*nd  illiterate,  the  gravestone  of  a  very  humble  person. 

^VCT6  NA 
A'NeCTHC€Mro 
VON  AVTOVHPAK 
K  A  H  N 

M  <:^  A 

Fio.   35. 


36. — Dorla.     R.  1901.     Letters  of  a  late  form:  not  earlier  than  the  fifth 
century. 


AMM^C 


Fig.  3G. 
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37. — ])orla  10(>4.     "ATTTraf  fee  A\.ovKio[<i]. 


AnnAc  i<  AovKio 


Fig.  37. 

38. — In  the  cemetery  of  the  Greek  church,  Agia  Metamorphosis,  at 
Konia.  R.  1904.  The  stone  has  been  worked  over  within  the  kist  few 
months,  and  much  defaced,  but  most  of  the  details  can  be  recovered  with 
certainty,  except  the  nature  of  the  ornaments  in  relief  in  the  spaces  between 
the  columns. 

In  passing  through  the  cemetery  Prof  Ramsny  saw  this  stone,  and  recog- 
nised it  at  once  as  being  of  the  fine  Dorla  limestone  and  as  having  come 
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Fig.  3S. 

from  the  same  workshop  as  Nos.  5  and  21.  As  the  grave  was  a  recently 
made  one,  he  enquired  to  what  family  it  belonged,  and  was  able  eventually 
to  trace  it  back  to  a  village  called  Tchumra,  about  lialf-way  between  Dorla 
and  Konia.  Further  he  could  not  trace  it,  and  it  remains  uncertain  whether 
the  stone  was  brought  to  Tchumra  recently  or  not :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  first  impression  was  correct,  and  that  it  was  cut  by  the  same 
workman  as  Nos.  5  and  21.  The  ornament  in  the  central  space  between 
the  columns  is  evidently  a  representation  of  two  birds.  Those  in  the  side 
spaces  are  unfortunately  so  much  defaced  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
they  are,  though  the  general  outline  is  pretty  certain. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  has  been  drawn  to  scale.     It 
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was  iiupossiblo  lur  various  icasous  to  luakr  mcasurcil  drawinj^s  of  the  others  ; 
;iihI  for  thein  the  ultimate  authority  Hes  in  sketches  made  by  my  father 
according  to  simple  eyesight.  But  he  recognised  the  same  heavy  proportions 
in  this  as  in  the  other  two,  which  he  knew  the  better  from  having  drawn 
ihem,  and  from  having  already  observed  the  ililVerence  in  their  proi)urtions 
li(.)m  the  other  monuments  of  Dorla. 

The  last  Fig.  (•'>'.))  shows  a  jiiece  of  embroidery  wliich  Mrs.  Ramsay 
purchased  in  Dorla,  where  it  had  I  cen  banded  down  for  many  generations  in 
a  family  resident  there. 


"''^■ni^Mcsp' .  ~-,-.'yc'^fr'*i>''^'^'^rf^:?iHr%!Vi'ffit^ 


Fi'..    3'.'. 

The  ])attcrn  is  a  variation  of  the  design  cliaracteristic  of  Isaura  Nova, 
adapted  to  suit  the  ditTerent  material,  and  repeated  as  often  as  the  width 
of  the  cloth  permits.  There  arc  three  pointed  pediments,  that  in  tlie  middle 
one  considerably  larger  than  the  other  two,  and  all  having  a  boss  above  the 
point.  The  pillars  supporting  the  central  pediment  have  been  transformed 
into  palm  trees,  which  rise  above  the  spring  of  the  arch  and  incline  over 
the  side  pediments.  The  side  columns  have  disappeared  to  make  room  for 
a  fanciful  ornament  of  little  cypress  trees  and  large  round  flowers,  apparently 
roses.  Beneath  each  of  the  side  pediments  is  a  design  in  squares,  seemingly 
a  modification  of  the  net  which  appears  on  tv/o  of  the  monuments  (Nos.  S 
and  4),  perhaps  suggested  by  the  latticed  balcony  common  in  the  countiy. 
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Immediately  under  the  central  pediment  is  a  repetition  on  a  smaller  scale 
of  the  Isanran  design,  this  time  witli  pointed  side  pieces,  of  a  form  similai 
to  that  which  appears  in  No.  2G,  flanking  a  low  round  arch  :  below  this  again 
are  a  flower  of  some  sort  and  a  long  garland  hanging  from  tlic  columns,  or 
trees,  very  much  like  the  garlands  on  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Thoophilus, 
except  that  it  is  fastened  to  each  pillar  in  two  places,  instead  of  merely  by 
the  ends. 

On  the  complicated  and  difficult  question  of  the  period  to  which  the 
whole  set  of  monuments  just  given  belong,  and  on  which  I  have  not  the 
experience  necessary  to  speak,  I  may  quote  the  following  series  of 
arguments  : 

'  The  period  at  which  these  monuments  were  made  is  determined  by 
several  lines  of  argument. 

(1)  Many  of  them  aff"ord  individually  some  indication  of  date.  These 
indications  (stated  already  in  the  descriptions  of  each  separately)  point  to  the 
period  250-400  a.d. 

(2)  The  names  indicate  unmistakably  an  early  period.  The  stones  are 
for  the  most  part  Christian,  yet  distinctively  Christian  names  are  extremely 
rare.  Only  Doxa  once,  Petros  twice  in  No.  26,  and  Paulos  once,  are  found. 
It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phr.  ii.  p.  402,  that 
personal  names  of  obviously  Christian  type  begin  to  appear  in  inscriptions 
not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  As  might  be  expected, 
Paulos  is  the  earliest  and  commonest ;  but  it  is  of  course  often  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  name  was  due  to  Christian  reasons,  or  arose  from  pagan 
causes.  It  is  impossible  that  a  Christian  city  with  bishops,  deacons, 
presbyters,  proistamenoi,  oikonomoi,  homologetai,  should  be  so  devoid  of 
Christian  personal  names,  as  is  Nova  Isaura,  later  than  the  third  or  fourth 
centuries.  The  lists  of  bishops  even  in  the  fourth  century  show  a  decided 
preponderance  of  a  class  of  names  distinctively  Christian  and  Greek.  To 
judge  from  the  names  alone,  one  would  be  inclined  to  assert  that  the  mass  of 
the  inscriptions,  especially  the  sculptured  stones,  are  distinctly  older  than 
A.D.  400. 

The  rarity  of  Greek  names  is  also  remarkable.  Apart  from  the  hybrid 
forms,  Poplas  (Publius)  and  Hortesis  (the  Greek  spelling  of  Hortensius),  the 
only  Greek  names  are  Simonides,  Nestor,  Kleonikos,  and  Demetrios. 
Demetrios  may  be  due  to  Christian  causes,  or  it  may  have  established  itself 
us  one  of  the  commonest  Greek  names.  Simonides  and  Nestor  probably 
came  through  study  of  Greek  literature.^ 

Roman  names  are  far  more  numerous.  Some  are  due  to  imperial 
causes :  the  names  of  reigning  families  established  themselves  widely  in  the 
provinces.  Julius  occurs  only  once  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  the  inscrip- 
tions. This  proves  that  the  inscriptions  are  nob  so  old  as  A.D.  150  ;  before 
150  Julius  would  be  commoner.     P.  Aelius  Julius  is  a  name  characteristic  of 

«  On  this  influence  see  J.H.S.  1883,  p.  36, 
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the  period  following  Hadrian.  Faustina,  Donina,  and  Zenobio.s  came  into  use 
in  succession  at  later  dates.  The  praenomen  Aur.  came  in  after  212  A.D., 
and  can  rarely  be  found  later  than  350,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
])eriod  212-300.  Valerius  was  probably  introduced  under  Diocletian  about 
300  A.D. 

Specially  important  is  the  absence  of  names  taken  from  the  dynasty  of 
Constantino.  The  name  Flavins  never  occurs  on  the  sculptured  monuments, 
but  is  found  once  in  No.  52.  Some  proportion  of  persons  who  died  between 
350  and  450  would  certainly  bear  the  name  Flavius  :  hence  we  must  conclude 
that  these  stones  are  as  a  rule  earlier  than  350. 

The  other  Roman  names  are  either  the  commonest,  Gains,  Lucius, 
Marcus,  Maxima — all  partially  due,  it  may  be,  to  Christian  influence  (as 
must  be  renu;mbered) — or  are  of  uncertain  reason,  as  CaeciJius,  Aulus,  Hor- 
tensius,  Rufus,  Valgius  (some  at  least  duo  to  imitation  of  the  names  of 
Roman  officials).  Makeros  may  be  Macor,  and  -ilia  is  uncertain,  but  the 
termination  is  Latin. 

I>ut  the  overwhelming  mass  of  names  are  pure  Anatolian.  On  the 
sculptured  stones  occur  the  following :  Andis  ?,  Andos,  Ammas,  Appas, 
Banalis,  Balatlithis,  Detrios,  Indakos,  [Ka  ?]ddis,  Kouon  (may  be  due  to 
Christian  influence,  but  the  name  is  characteristic  of  Isauria  and  Pamphylia), 
Kottonis,  Lourmas,  Mammas,  Mammeis,  Mos,  Nanna,  Nannasos,  Oas, 
Okluos  ?,  Ouanolis,  Ouatialis,  Papas,  Papias,  Sisamoas,  Soas,  Tabeis,  Tas, 
Thouthou,  Zouzou. 

This  great  preponderance  of  native,  non-Greek,  as  well  as  non-Biblical, 
names  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  monuments  belong  as  a  whole  to  the 
period  250-400,  though  some  isolated  examples  may  be  later.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  bishops,  deacons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  officials  are  as 
thoroughly  Anatolian  in  name  as  the  rest  of  the  people. 

(3)  The  tombs  of  three  bishops  (perhaps  four)  give  a  standard  :  there 
were  no  bishops  in  Nova  Isaura  after  about  474,  as  is  shown  on  No.  2. 

(4)  With  few  exceptions  the  lettering  is  remarkably  uniform  in  style, 
and  little  development  occurs  in  the  forms  of  the  letters.  A  style  was 
evidently  formed  at  a  certain  date,  and  persisted  almost  unchanged  in  a 
school  of  local  artisans ;  but  such  persistence  could  not  last  very  long,  as 
external  causes  would  have  forced  a  change.  The  pressure  of  those  causes 
almost  entirely  destroyed  the  art,  instead  of  merely  modifying  it.  As  to  the 
period  when  that  style  was  formed,  the  argument  is  of.another  kind. 

(5)  The  earliest  monument  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,  No.  33.  The  majority  are  unmistakably  third  or  fourth 
century  works,  and  the  remainder  must  be  estimated  on  the  same  standard. 
Moreover,  the  great  majority  are  certainly  Christian.  Not  merely  the  cross, 
as  on  Nos.  3,  4,  10,  16,  20,  but  also  the  common  swastika  and  the  candlestick 
(Nos.  30,  31)  must  be  regarded  as  Christian  symbols  on  these  mou\iments. 
Thus  fifteen  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  monuments  are  marked  a.s 
Christian,  2-5,  10,  16  f.,  23,  24  ff.,  29  ff.,  34.  The  rosette  of  six  arms  occurs 
on  most  of  the  graves  that  are  certainly  Christian,  and  may  be  reckoned  as  a 
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C'liristiaii   oiiianiciit  also  ;   while   the  iiiuro  elahorate  symbol  on  Nos.  14,.  :2s, 
.S-t,  ni:iy  bo  reoardcil  as  a  combination  of  rosette  and  cross. 

Wc  arc,  in  short,  liere  in  the  presence  of  a  distinctly  Christian  art.  It 
is  not  meant  that  every  artisan  in  Nova.  Isaura  who  worked  on  these  monn- 
ment.s,  or  every  person  who  used  them,  was  a  ('hristi;ui;  but  that  the 
development  arose  during;'  the  inspiration  and  (inickening  of  mind  and 
activity  cansed  by  the  t,''eneral  acceptance  of  the  new  relic^don  in  the  city. 
It  is  no  isolated  ])henonn'non,  but  the  invariable  expeiience  of  history,  tliat 
the  spread  of  a  new  faitli  is  accompanied  by  an  invigoration  of  tlie  s})irit 
and  charactt'r  of  the  pc.'ople  :  witness  the  Arabs  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centui'ies  inider  the  inspiration  of  Mohammedanism.  Where  the  ndigion  is 
spread  by  external  causes  or  by  force,  it  does  not  so  touch  the  spiiit.  In 
this  sense  the  art  of  Nova  Isaura  is  a  Ciiristian  art,  and  its  first  development 
cannot  bo  placed  earlier  than  the  third  century.  It  used,  of  course.  oLlei- 
forms,  already  existing  in  pagan  use,  but  it  used  them  with  frcdlom  and 
novelty  for  its  own  ])urpo.ses. 

(G)  One  consideration  would  tell  in  favour  of  an  eailier  date  than  has 
been  yet  assigned.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  ('hristian  symbolism 
ciiaractoristic  of  the  fourth  century.  Neither  ^jc,  nor  the  later  p,  nor  A  CO, 
though  all  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Lycaonia,  occur  on  any 
of  the  sculjjtinvd  stones  of  (^bviousl}^  Christian  origin  at  I)(M-la.  The 
(Jliristian  symbolism  is  of  that  veiled  and  half  cryptic  kind  which  we  have 
been  disposed  to  regard  as  characteristic  of  the  pre-Constantinian  period  ; 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  general  opinion  should  idtimately  place  tlu' 
whole  set  of  these  sculjitured  stones  of  Nova  Isaura  between  A.D.  250  ami 
:H0.  At  present  we  may  safel}'  place  them  all  between  250  and  400. 
Mr.  Cronin  has  ])ublished  a  good  example  of  a  complete  series  of  inscrip- 
tions of  a  village  of  Lycaonia  in  J.II.S.  1002,  pp.  o5(S-3G7.  They  niay  be 
placed  rouglily  between  350  and  G(H);  but  not  one  of  them  could  be 
considered  earlier  than  even  the  latest  stone  at  Nova  Isaura,  so  far  as 
is  yet  knowai.' 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  the  most  important  of  the 
drawings  liere  given  were  made  to  scale  on  the  spot.  But  for  some  (chiefly 
5,  7/',  15,  21)  I  have  followed  the  hasty  sketches  made  by  Prof.  Ramsay, 
either  because  we  failed  to  find  the  stones  in  1004,  or  because  they  were  in  a 
position  inaccessible  to  me.  The  simpler  monuments,  Nos.  26-37,  do  not 
need  to  be  drawn  to  scale:  these  are  all  indicated  on  the  stones  simply  by 
incised  lines,  without  any  relief. 

The  inscriptions  are  given  from  Prof.  Kamsay's  copies,  the  date  of  which 
is  given  in  every  case. 

A.  Margaret  Kamsay. 
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[il.ATlS    VJI.— IX.] 

I  ll.Wi;  iilicady  j/uliii«liC(l  in  t\\o  paocs  ut'  this  Joviual  some  of  the  v:ists 
<iC(iuii-c(l  by  the  Aslnnolcnn  Museuiu  since  the  catalogue  of  Ashnioknn 
vases  appeared   in   1S0'>. 

Ill  vol.  xviii,  p.  l.SG  is  published  a  h\te  Attic  va.«e  with  a  iej)iesentation 
of  the  cariyu)g"  off  of  Orcithyia  by  Boreas.  In  vol.  xxi,  p.  1  is  2)ublisheil 
a  red-figured  vase  representing  Pandora  rising  out  of  the  ground  In 
vol.   XV,   p.  '325    two    sepulchral  lekythi  are  jniblishcd.^     Two  other  papers 


Vjl 


(xiii.  70  and  137)  comment  upon  vases  already  included  in  the  Ashmolean 
catalogue,  Nos.  211,  275,  one  concerned  with  the  myth  of  Cacus,  one  with 
that  of  Tithonus  and  Eos. 

With  the  kind  and  willing  consent  of  the  Keeper  I   propose  now   to 
publish   the   rest  of  the    more    interesting    of  the  vases   acquired    by   the 


'  One  of  these  vases,  PI.  XV,  p.  325,  is  uii- 
fortunately  iu  part  repainted.  Tlie  vase  is 
antique,  and  the  figure  of  thi-  young  man  on  it 
is  genuine  :  but  sonje  bkilful  modern  hand  Jias 
erased  the  fi^ruro  which  stood  on  t'.ie  other  side 


of  the  stele,  rrd  jaiiited  in  its  place  a  winged 
Nike.  The  repainting  had  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  both  Mr.  Evans  and  myself,  and  was 
first  tdetected  by  the  keen  eyes  of  Prof.  Furt- 
wangler. 

X  2 
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Aslimolean  Museum  in  the  last  ten  years,  partly  through  the  generous 
gift  of  Mr.  Edmund  Oldfield,  partly  through  the  unwearied  watchfulness 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Evans.  The  numbers  attached  to  the  vases  are  those  which 
they  bear  in  the  slip  catalogue  of  the  Museum. 

501.  Attic  geometric  vase.  H.  5|  in.  A  cup  in  two  storeys  with  four 
handles.  This  cup  seems  to  owe  its  curious  form  to  a  mere  caprice  of  the 
potter.  But  it  would  serve  the  same  purposes  as  the  deep  cups  figured  by 
S.  Wide  in  the  Jahrh.  1899,  p.  209.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  near 
Athens  together  with  the  three  vessels  represented  in  the  engraving,  a  basket 
vase,  a  one-handled  cup,  and  a  ring-askos.     Bought,  1894. 


502.  Boeotian  geometric  flat  cup,  with  four  handles.  Diam.  7^  in. 
This  is  of  the  form  called  by  Boehlau  in  Jahrh.  1888,  p.  332,  Schale,  ohnc 
Fuss  ;  but  it  has  a  flat  surface  on  which  to  rest.  The  decoration  of  the  exterior 
consists  of  three  flying  eagles  with  hooked  beaks,  separated  by  lines  of 
zigzags :  in  the  interior,  bands  of  black. 

503.  Boeotian  cup.  Diam.  1\  in.  This  vase  has  really  no  foot :  it 
has  one  handle,  and  opposite  the  handle  a  bird's  tail :  four  birds'  heads  issue 
from  the  rim  of  the  vase.  For  the  decoration  see  the  engraving.  The 
'  M^'cenaean '  pattern  in  the  midst  is  like  that  on  a  British  Museum  vase  : 
Jahrh.  1888,  p.  333,  No.  20.  Both  of  these  vases  are  said  to  have  been  found 
at  Tanagra.     Bought,  1895. 

504.  Proto-Corinthian  lekythos.  H.  2|  in.  This  remarkable  little  vase 
has  a  very  interesting  subject.     On  the  shoulder  are  a  dog  and  two  hares 
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running;  on  the  body,  an  archaic  figure  of  a  deity  clad  in  helmet  and  chiton, 
holding  spear  and  shield;  behind  it,  a  man  with  arms  raised;  before  it,  a 
male  ffgure  with  tall  crown  holding  up  a  wreath.  At  the  back  of  the  vase. 
two  ho'^-semen   and    a    winged    sphinx  :  in    the    field,   a    bird  flying.     From 

Thebes,  189G. 

Only   two   or   three    lekythi    of  this   class   have   been  published  con- 
taining   scenes    in    which    the    human  figure   appears.     Noteworthy  among 


■  ui 


these  is  the  Macmillan  lekythos  of  the  British  Museum,  J.H.S.  xi.  PI.  I,  and 
the  lekythos  at  Berlin  {Arch.  Zcit.  1883,  p.  155,  PL  X.),  on  which  is 
represented  the  battle  between  Herakles  and  the  Centaurs.  Our  vase  is 
earlier  than  either  of  these  :  its  drawing  is  quite  geometric  in  character,  and 
the  field  is  not  filled  up  with  ornament,  as  in  the  Berlin  vase,  nor  are  incised 
lines  used.  Nearer  in  time  to  our  lekythos  is  that  published  by  Furtwangler 
in  the  Arch.  Zeit.  1884,  p.  162,  where  we  have  a  hare-hunt  above,  and  a 
lion,  ox,  and  boar  round  the  vase,  the  field  filled  up  with  rosettes.    Our  vase  can 
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scarcely  l^e  later  than  the  eighth  century,  and  t'lirnishes  an  interesting  link 
between  geometric  and  (so-called)  Proto-Corinthian  ware.  It  is  probable 
that  there  is  no  connexion  of  subject  between  the  front  and  back  of  the  vase. 
The  subject  of  the  front  group  is  evidently  taken  from  cultus.  Tlie  armed  deity 
who  occupies  the  central  place  at  first  sight  ap|)ears  to  have  the  head  and 
mane  of  a  horse.  But  on  comparison  with  the  heads  of  the  horses  at  the 
back,  this  is  seen  to  be  an  erroneous  impression.  The  head  is  human  ;  what 
](toks  like  a  mane  seems  to  be  the  horsehair-crest  of  the  helmet.  The  head 
at  first  appears  to  be  bearded  ;  but  here  again  a  more  careful  examination 
suggests  doubt.  For  the  drawing  of  the  little  vase  is  very  primitive,  in  style 
scarcely  at  all  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  Dipylon  vases;  and  when 
one  considers  such  geometric  vases  as  Mon.  d.  I.  ix.  39,  3,  or  (moi'e  especially) 
J.H.S.  xix.  8,  one  sees  that  male  and  female  heads  are  in  that  style 
rendered  alike,  with  a  prominent  chin  which  looks  like  a  beard.  The  .'^ame 
a])plies  to  the  very  early  Athenian  vase  J.H.S.  PI.  VII.  I  am  therefore  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  deity  is  feminine,  and  the  chiton  she  wears  confirms 
tiie  notion.  We  liave  probably  before  us  a  statue  of  Athena,  armed,  or 
possibly  a  deity  of  the  type  of  the  Apollo  of  Amyclae,  which  appears  in  well- 
known  columnar  form  on  the  coins  of  Sparta. 

The  iigures  on  either  side  of  the  chief  deity  are  also  perplexing.  The 
smaller  one,  behind  the  deity,  appears  to  bo  male,  but  has  a  mane  of  hair  at 
the  l)ack  ipiite  unlike  tlie  hair  of  the  other  figures.  Tlic  larger  figure,  before 
the  deity,  seems  also  to  be  male ;  it  turns  away  from  the  goddess,  wears  a  tall 
jinlo^  and  holds  a  wreath.  I  confess  myself  unable  further  to  unravel  this 
intex'esting  scene  ;  the  very  faithful  drawing  of  Mr.  Anderson  will  enable  any 
leader  who  is  so  disposed  to  attack  tlie  joroblem  on  his  own  account. 

The  two  horsemen,  who  grasp  the  reins  of  their  horses,  have  long  strands 
of  hair  falling  down  their  backs.  The  sphinx  is  an  unusual  representation  ; 
the  head  is  human,  the  tail  leonine,  while  the  hoofs  are  represented  much 
like  those  of  the  horses. 

The  hare-hunt,  which  connects  our  vase  with  the  Proto-Corinthian  class 
of  ware,  is  curiously  not  of  a  very  early  type  ;  we  see  one  <log  and  two 
hares,  and  the  subject  is  relegated  to  the  mouth  of  the  vase. 

oOo.     Corinthian  oenochoe  :  early  style.     H.  l(l|  in. 

Form  170  of  Furtwilngler's  CaUdngvc,  Fig.  8  of  Walters',  who  calls  it  an 
olpe. 

A  panel  on  the  front  and  to  r.  of  the  handle,  on  which.  Ram 
advancing  to  right;  above  and  below,  rosettes;  in  front,  pattern.  From 
Laurium.     Bought,  1809. 

507.  Gorintiiian  aryballos.  H.  hh  in.  A  female  figure,  winged,  draped 
in  long  chiton,  iioliling  in  eaclr  hand  by  the  neck  a  swan;  on  one  side  of  her 
a  lion,  on  the  other  a  bird  like  a  partridge:  rosettes,  etc.,  in  field. 

From  Thebes.     Bought,  189G. 
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This  is  a  good  cxaiuplu  of  tlie  TtoTvia  Oypoju  type.  It  differs  fiom  the 
.Medusa  published  l)y  M.  Six  ^J.If.S.,  PI.  XXIX.)  in  that  the  face  of  the  god- 
dess is  that  of  a  woman,  not  of  a  monster.  In  this  respect  our  vase  is  nearer 
to  the  Mycenaean  gem  (IJril.  Mas.  Cat.  of  Gems,  PI.  A,  No.  83)  where  we  see 
;ia  uuwinged  draped  female  figure  iiolding  in  each  hand  a  swan  with  wings 
spread.  On  our  vase  tlic  wings  of  one  swan  are  spread,  of  the  otlier  furled.  In 
the  L'ritish  Museum  CdUdiKjin-  the  name  Leda  is  suggested  for  the  goddess  : 
but  the  mere  presence  of  the  swans  does  not  justify  this  attribution.  M.  Six 
has  shewn  swans  to  be  properly  connected  with  Medusa.  And  we  have  no 
reason  to  thiidc  that  Leda  was  known  to  the  Myccnncans.  Rather  I  should 
consider   tlie   goddess  of  our  vase  a   form    borrowed   from    oriental  art,  and 


hOl 


variously  interpreted  in  various  ages  of  Greece.  Such  a  figure  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus  was  labelled  Artemis  ;  and  as  our  vase  is  Corinthian,  this  evidence 
would  seem  to  rule  our  case. 


509.  Attic  b.-f.  amphora,  neck  separated  from  body  by  ridge.  Very  stitf 
conventional  work,  folds  in  garments  not  indicated  :  but  garments  covered 
with  red  spots  and  white  rosettes.  Outlines  of  hodies  under  drapery  in 
incised  lines.     Red  paint  used  on  hair,  beard,  and  garments.     H.  IG.^  in. 

Incised  on  bottom  0  5. 

Decoration,  bar  ornament,  lotus  line.     Subjects  continuous  round  vase. 

Neck: 

Ohv.  Bearded  man  carrying-  cldamys,  bo.ly  wreathed,  apparently  chal- 
lenging beardless  man,  also  wreathed   and  carrying  chlamys,  who  walks  to  r. 
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and  looks   back.     On   either  side  draped  bearded  man  r.,  one  carrying  staff 
and  wreath,  one  staff  only. 

Rev.  Same  figures  ;  the  bearded  man  is  kept  away  to  r.  by  one  of  the 
draped  figures  :  the  beardless  man  runs  to  1.  towards  the  other  draped  figure  : 
the  draped  figures  each  hold  staff. 

Body: 

Ohv.  Zeus  seated  r.  on  throne  supported  by  lion,  holds  sceptre.  Before 
him,  Hermes  holding  caducous  moving  to  r.,  turning  to  address  Zeus.  On 
either  side  of  the  group,  two  draped  bearded  figures,  three  holding  staves,  one 
a  wreath. 


Rev.  Sinulav  group,  the  attitude  of  Hermes  and  of  one  of  the  draped 
figures  varied. 

Under  one  handle :  youth  r.  on  horseback,  holding  lance  :  above,  bird 
flying  1. 

Under  the  other  handle  :  draped  bearded  figure  r.  holding  staff :  another 
to  1.,  head  r ,  holding  wreath  :  naked  boy  to  r. 
Pumell  Cat.  No.  647 :  Oldfield  gift,  1890. 

This  is  a  vase  of  the  '  affected  Tyrrhenian '  class.  In  the  Bvitish 
Museum  Catalogue  (b.  152;  these  vases  are  spoken  of  as  Attic  modified  by 
Corinthian  influence.     But  Dr.  Karo,  who  has  devoted  a  careful  study  to  them 
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(J.IT.S.  1899,  p.  147),  regards  them  as  Ionic  in  character,  and  probably 
))roduced  in  some  Ionic  city.  The  only  example  as  yet  well  published  is  in 
Gseli's  Fouilles  dc  Vnici,  Pi.  VII,  VIII.  Karo  mentions  44  examples.  The 
subjects  depicted  are  usually  very  conventional,  and  sometimes  seem  quite 
unmeaning ;  but  sometimes,  as  on  the  neck  of  our  vase,  there  seem  to  be 
two  scenes  from  one  event. 

510.     Attic  black-figured  amphora.     H.  IG^  in. 

On  neck  palmette  pattern,  bar  pattern  :  lotus  under  handles :  beneath 
design,  line  of  maeander,  beneath  which,  three  pairs  of  lions  and  boars  facing 
one  another. 

Ohv.  Judgment  of  Paris : — Hermes,  accompanied  by  dog,  holding 
caduceus,  leading  Hera  and  Athena  (armed)  into  the  presence  of  Paris 
(bearded)  who  holds  sceptre. 


f»10  ;  Obverse  (Gerhard) 

Her.  Bearded  Dionysus  r.  ;  holding  vine-spray  and  wine-cup.  On 
either  side  of  him  a  naked  Satyr  carrying  a  nymph,  who  holds  crotali. 

Details  in  white  and  red.  Obverse  figured  in  Gerhard's  Auserlesenc 
Vascnhilder,  iii.  PI.  CLXXII.  Notable  features  in  the  scene  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris  are  (1)  that  only  two  of  the  Goddesses  are  present,  (2)  that  the  dog 
of  Paris  accompanies  Hermes,  not  his  master.  The  whole  subject  is  treated 
by  Miss  Harrison  in  J.H.S.  vii.  pp.  196-219. 

This  vase  has  been  lately  taken  to  pieces  and  cleaned.  The  results  on 
the  obverse  are  not  very  serious,  though  the  middle  part  of  Hermes,  the  head 
of  the  dog,  and  the  lower  part  of  Athena  have  disappeared.  But  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  cut  that  much  of  the  drawing  of  the  reverse  has  gone,  leaving 
only  enough  to  reconstruct  the  type. 

Oldfield  Collection. 
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511.     B.-F.  Stamnos.     H.  121  in. 

Ohv.  In  the  midst  Apollo  r.  in  citharoedic  costume,  playing  on  lyre. 
Meeting  him  Leto  and  Artemis  accompanied  by  a  fawn.  Further  to  r. 
Hephaestus  in  long  drapery,  retl-bearded,  ivy-wreathed,  carrying  axe.  Behind, 
Apollo,  Demeter,  and  Persephone  r.  carrying  torches,  and  Dionysus,  red- 
bearded  and  ivy-wreathed,  holding  vine-branches  and  accompanied  by  goat. 
Behind  Dionysus,  nymph  ]■. 

Rev.  From  1.  to  r.  :  naked  athlete,  atldete  holding  spears,  discobolus, 
trainer  draped,  holding  branch,  naked  runner.     All  the  men  bearded. 


510  ;  1;kvki;>e 


Above  each  handle  an  eagle  carrying  a  serpent,  and  below  a  man 
crouching,  holding  halteres. 

Oldfield  Collection. 

This  vase  was  seen  by  Gerhard,  and  is  published  in  his  Auscrlcsenc 
Vasenbilder,  PI.  XXXIX.  It  has  been  a  good  deal  repainted,  in  parts  since  the 
drawing  of  Gerhard.  It  has  recently  been  cleaned  and  the  restorations 
removed.  The  cut  will  shew  how  much  of  the  group  of  the  reverse  is 
genuine.  The  obverse  has  not  seriously  suffered.  The  goat  of  the  obverse 
group  never  had  any  legs. 

Three  deities  on  the  obverse  are  unmistakable,  Apollo,  Dionysus, 
Hephaestus.  With  regard  to  the  femahj  figures  one  may  hesitate  whether 
they  are  goddesses  or  mere  nymphs,  but   the  attributes,  fawn   or  doe  and 
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torches,  seem  decisive  in  favour  of  the  former  attribution.  Thus  we  have  an 
Apolline  triad,  a  Dionysiac  triad,  and  Hephaestus  and  a  nymph  as  flanking 
figurv^s.  G  rhard  suggests  that  the  subject  of  the  group  is  the  return  of 
Cora;  but  his' arguments  are  fanciful 

The  group  of  tlie  reverse  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  contests  of  the 
pentathlon.  Taking  the  figures  from  right  to  left,  we  have  a  leaper 
(crouching),  a  runner  (the  staff  put  in  his  hand  in  Gerhard's  plate  does  not 
exist),  a  trainer,  a  discus-thrower,  a  spear-thrower,  a  wrestler.  The  order  tlius 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  line  which  sums  up  the  contests  of  the  pentathlon, 
aXfia,  irohwKeirjv,  BiaKov,  UKovra,  traXrjv. 

The  stamnos  is  an  extremely  rare  form  in  black-figured  Attic  vases. 

512.  (PI.  VII.)  Attic  black-figured  lekythos,  pointed  at  foot.  On 
shoulder,  line  of  leaves  with  interlacing  stalks,     H.  9^  in. 

Field  bounded  on  either  side  by  three  palmettes,  A  warrior  kneeling 
bearing  on  his  slioulder  the  corpse  of  a  dead  comrade.  In  the  field  scatte;ed 
letters  and  marks  without  meaning.  Beard  of  warrior  and  some  other 
parts  red.     From  Thebes,  1895. 

513.  (PI.  YII.)  Attic  black-figured  lekythos,  rounded  at  foot ;  on  shoulder, 
palmettes.     White  ground,     H,  11|  in. 

Theseus  seizing  tlie  Minotaur,  and  plunging  a  sword  into  his  body  ; 
behind  Theseus,  a  tree  on  which  is  hung  his  garment ;  behind  the  Minotaur, 
a  man  standing,  with  chlamys  over  his  arm,  looking  back,  (Black  paint 
only.) 

From  Gela. 

514.  (PI.  VII.)  Attic  black-figured  lekythos,  pointed  at  foot.  Black 
palmettes  on  shoulder.     H.  9|  in. 

Oblong  field.  Flanking  the  scene,  on  either  side,  a  palace,  represented 
by  a  Doric  column,  whence  issues  an  ox.  In  the  midst  a  square  shed,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  an  ox,  while  two  emerge  from  it;  above,  two  ravens  in  a  tree. 

From  Gela.     Bought,  1896. 

This  vase,  which  seems  to  represent  a  cattle  shed  near  a  palace,  is 
interesting  when  compared  with  the  Cacus  vase  (Ashmoiean  Catalogue,  No. 
211 :  J.H.S.  xiii.  p,  70).  In  both,  cattle  appear  issuing  from  ashed  or  entering 
it.  But  the  likeness  in  the  shed  itself  is  not  close,  and  much  in  the  Cacus 
vase  remains  unexplained. 

We  may  best  begin  the  series  of  red-figured  vases  with  a  few  kylikes  of 
early  type. 

515.  Black- and  red-figured  kylix,     Diam.  12f  in. 

Exterior  (r.-f.),  obverse,  between  two  eyes,  a  young  discobolus  (upper 
part  modern)  holding  fillet  and  discus  :  reverse,  between  two  eyes,  lower  part 
of  a  similar  fisfure. 
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Interior  (b.-f.)  KAUO^  MEMH05.  Warrior,  rutniing,  guarding  himself 
against  pursuer.  Formerly  in  the  Branteghcm  Collection.  Klein,  Vasoi 
viit  Liellingsinschviften,  2nd  edit.  p.  55,  5.     Presented  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Warren. 


'<\'> ;  ExxEUioii 
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510.     Kylix  :  severe  style.     Diam.  13^  in. 

Exterior.  Obverse.  Three  naked  youths  wreathed,  running ;  the  one  to 
the  left  holds  a  lyre;  his  name  is  ]A[  the  other  two  are  A5XION  and 
UAMPON.  Reverse.  Youth  reclining  on  cushion  holding  wine-cup,  with 
attendant ;  goat  behind  him.     Letters  in  field  HO  I  ^A. 

Interior:  Naked  youth,  wreathed,  holding  horn :  MEMNONO^  ^AUO$. 

Formerly  in  the  Branteghem  Collection.  \\\e\Xi,Vaseii  mit  Liebl.,  ed.  2, 
p.  57,  20. 

Presented  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Warren. 
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olN.   Kylix.     Sevoie  i-.-f.  painting.     Diarn. '.>.!  in. 

lutenor:  HO  PAI^  KAUOS-  Arnioiircr  sitting  on  low  stool,  fiuisliin<; 
with  file  a  hehnct  which  he  hol.is  in  the  1.  l';>n  1.  R.-iiiii-t.  niolting-pot  on 
furnace;  iu  front,  low  anvil;  above.  i<'\v  <it'  til«-  ani  iuiiv..-;. 

Face,  truuk,  ami  arms  of  arniouier  and  lower  |)art  ot  lurnaee  modern. 

r,.)U^ht  at  iho  Bour^-uiguon  .<:\le,  ]!M»1. 
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oU>.     Kylix:  Inter  style.     Diam.  InJ,  in. 

The  design  of  both  exterior  and  interi(n-  consists  in  the  re)ietition,  five 
tinios  over,  of  a  group  consisting  of  a  youth,  witli  himation  wrapped  round 
his  body,  conversing  with  anotlier  whose  liead  also  is  covered  with  the  hima- 
tion. Inscription  on  exterior,  six  times  repeated,  i<AUO$.  Vase  shattered 
and  in  parts  repainted. 


52<i.     <  'up,  r.-f  .-evere.     Diam.  7  in. 
Exterior,     f'^'r.     Nakeil   youth  r..  head    to 
horses,  and  holding  stati'in  r.  hand. 


1..  leading   by  the   reins  two 
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Rev.  Two  naked  youths  crouching,  one  on  each  side  of  a  crater,  both 
ivy-crowned.  He  on  the  r.  dips  oenochoe  into  crater  ;  he  on  the  1.  holds 
skyphos  (black)  and  cylix. 

Pourtales- C«^.  No.  191:  PI.  34. 

Oldfield  Collection. 


521.     Stamno?,  r.-f.  severe.     H.  14^,  in. 
Line  of  maeanders  beneath  subjects. 

Hcraldes  and  Negroes.    (Busiris  type.) 

Herakles  clad  in  chiton  and  lion's  skin,  bow  and  quiver  slung  from  his 
shoulder,  rushing  upon  Negro  clad  only  in  waist  cloth,  wliom  he  holds  by  the 
throat  with  1.  hand,  brandishing  a  club  in  r.  The  Negro  is  forced  down  on 
an  altar,  on  the  front  of  which  ai'e  a  knife  and  blood  :  he  extends  his  r.  hand 
in  supplication  to  Herakles.  In  the  field  are  seven  other  Negroes,  some  wear- 
ing waist  cloth,  some  chiton,  in  various  attitudes  of  fear  and  flight :  one 
holds  a  sacrificial  tray,  one  an  unlighted  torch.  Falling  in  field,  a  one- 
handled  pot. 

Inner  markings  in  yellow  :  original  sketch  lines  visible.  The  drawing  is 
very  characteristic  and  bold  :  the  heads  of  the  Negroes  (one  f  face)  strongly 
drawn  :  the  hair  represented  sometimes  by  a  mass  of  black,  sometimes  by 
detached  dots. 

Published  in  the  Aim.  d.  Tnsi.  1805,  Tav.  d'Agg.  PQ,  p.  300. 

Oldfield  Collection. 

Dr.  Helbig,  who  publishes  the  vase  in  the  Annali,  suggests  that  this  is 
the  same  vase  which  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Canino,  and  Avas  found  at 
Vulci.  The  drawing  for  the  Plate  PQ  was  found  among  the  papers  of  E. 
Braun,  and  was  reproduced -in  half  scale.  It  is  fairly  correct.  Of  course  a 
skilled  artist  now  could  produce  something  closer  to  the  original,  and,  as  the 
drawing  is  very  remarkable,  this  would  be  well  worth  doing.  As,  however,  the 
liberal  amount  of  illustrations  allotted  to  the  present  paper  was  exhausted, 
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I  liavc  satisfied  myselt'  with  reproducing  by  photography,  in  the  original  size, 
two  of  the  Negroes'  busts. 


:>2[ 


522.     (PI.  VIII.)     Stannios  :  fine  period.     H.  18  in. 

Decoration  as  in  plate. 

Obverse:  Theseus  (OE^E[  )  and  Rhoecus  (R0IK05)  fight  back  to 
back  against  two  Amazons:  one,  Melusa  (M^UO^A),  on  foot,  strikes  with  an 
axe  at  Theseus — slie  is  clad  in  Phrygian  dress  ;  the  other,  on  horseback,  clad 
in  cuirass  and  helmet,  strikes  with  a  lance  at  Rhoecus,  who  strikes  back  with 
a  spear.     Theseus  is  armed  as  a  hoplite,  Rhoecus  as  a  peltast. 

I\evcrse  :  KAV05.  Bearded  men,  young  man,  and  woman  in  conversa- 
tion.    From  Gela  iu  Sicily. 

Given  by  Mr.  Evans,  lb 9 J. 
U.S. — VOL.  XXIV.  Y 
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52i  ;  l.tKi'.Mt-. 


[Tliis  li.o:iil  i-  soiiicwliat  out   of  i.iT-i"'.live 
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This  i.s  one  of  a  class  of  Amazon  vases  notable  for  fine  tlrawin<T. 
The  subject  of  the  various  Aniazonomacliies  in  art  is  slightly  treated 
in  Roscher's  Lrxikon,  i.  27(i,  and  more  fully  by  Kliigmann,  Die  Amazoncn 
Hi  dcr  ((It.  Lilt.  u.  Kumt.  Kliigniann  (p.  47)  mentions  four  vases  closely 
resembling  ours  in  charactei-,  (1)  at  St.  Petersburg,'-^  mentioned  below; 
(2)  at  Paris,  Do  Luynes,  Vdscs,  PI.  43;  (3)  Pourtales  vases,  PI.  3.5,  erro- 
neously stated    to  be  in   tiio   liritish   Museum;  (4;   in  the  British    Museum 


522;   UK\r;i:sK 


K  4o0  :  Gerlianl,.I/^*Tr/.  Vascnh.  iii.  PI.  163,  to  which  others,  such  a^  British 
Museum  E.  l.")7,  etc.,  might  be  added.  The  class  of  vases  is  of  distinctly 
Attic  character,  and  there  may  be  something  in  Kliigmann's  suggesti<ui  that 
they  shew  the  intlucnces  of  Micon's  Amazonomachy  in  the  Stoa  Poikilc  at 
Athens.  These  vases  represent  the  contests  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazonian 
invaders  of  Attica:  the  Amazons  are  usually  on  horseback  and  the  Greeks 
on  foot,  an<l  the  dress  of  the  Amazons  is  usually  of  the  barbarous  Phrygian 
type.  Tlie  name  Melusa,  as  that  of  an  Amazon,  occurs  on  the  red-figured 
vase  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  is  on  horseback,  opposed 
to  Phorbas  and   Theseus.     Stephani    observes    that  we  must  compare  the 

'^  Comptcs  rciuliis,  186t>,  IM.  VI.  IcKt  \>.  175.      Tliis  vas:  ii:ay  wdl  Im  I'V  the  soiw^j-aitist  as  ours. 

Y  2 
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Homeric  phrase  TTToXefioto  /j.€fJii]\o)^,  and  supply  iroXeixov  after  fxeXovaa. 
But  perhaps  a  better  suggestion  is  given  us  by  the  epithet  iraaifieXovaa 
applied  to  Hera  by  Nonnus  {Diouys.  v.  128).  Melusa  is  also  the  name 
written  over  a  female  figure,  who  should  be  Leto,  whom  Apollo  is  defending 
from  an  attack  by  Tityos,  on  a  red-figured  amphora.^     It  is  also  known  as 


r)23  ;  i;i;\  KKsK 


tlie  name  of  a  nympli.  For  the  name  Riioecus  in  connexion  with  the  exploit 
of  Theseus  against  the  Amazons  I  have  found  no  precedent;  the  companions 
of  Theseus  are  usually  Peiritlious  and  Pliorbas.  Possibly  R0IK05  may  be  a 
<?areless  copy  of  4>O.^BA5.     Rhoecus  is,  however,  known  as  the  name  of  a 
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<'i'iit;iiir  (sec  P;i|>e's  Li:ii/,<  ii ,  s.-.;,  :  .-md  tlic  iiiytlis  iiiil   ;iit    ii-presciitatiulis  of 
AiiiMzoiis  :ukI  ( 'ciit.-uns  arc  closely  luixotl  up. 

'}'!'.).  (\'\.  IX.)  Attic  .staiiiiio.s :  i-ud-iii^Miicil.  If.  Klin.  Dccorat  imi  as 
in  plate. 

(/Iir.  TliiL'i^  wniiicn  ;ill  clail  iu  sleeved  chiton  willi  overdress,  and  all 
weaiinL;'  wreatlis  of  woollen  fillets  uii.xed  with  ivy  or  other  haves.  One 
carries  a  two-liainlled  drinkiiiL,r-cnp,  the  second  ladles  wine  JVoiu  a  stainno;-? 
which  standson  a  table  adorne(l  with  ivy-sprays  int(j  a  drinkiny-cu]),  the  third 
pl.iy^  tiie  tliites. 

7o  r.  Three  women  :  one,  clad  in  sleeved  chiton  with  overdress,  and 
we.uini^  wreath  (red),  carries  a  diinking-cup ;  tlie  second,  clad  in  sh-eveless 
chiton  and  overdress,  with  woollen  fillet  on  head,  carries  thyrsus  and 
drinkini^-eup  ;  the  third,  clad  and  wreathed  as  the  first,  raises  her  head  as  if 
singing. 

Found  at  Gela :  bought  lcS[)(j. 

•■)24.     Attic  staninos  :  red-figured.     II.  l-l  in.     Decorated  as  last. 

OI'V.  In  the  midst  Apollo,  clad  in  liimation,  laureate,  holding  lyre 
(red  cord);  behind  him,  woman  clad  in  sleeved  chiton  and  overdress,  wearing 
Woollen  fillet  and  wrcjath  (red),  carrying  flutes;  before  him,  woman  clad  in 
chiton  only,  wreathed  as  last,  carrying  flutes. 

Ji'cv.  Female  figure,  clad  in  sleeveless  chiton  with  overfall,  and 
liimation,  a  broad  band  and  a  wreath  (red)  on  her  head,  seated  on  rock.  A 
woman,  clad  in  chiton  and  overdress,  hair  bound  with  cord  (red),  approaches 
her,  carrying  drinking-cup ;  to  left,  another  woman,  similarly  clad,  carries 
Hutes. 

Found  at  Gela.     Presented  by  Mr.  Fortnuin. 

Numbers  52*}  and  524  belong  to  a  special  class  of  Attic  stamni,  of  which 
other  examples  are  the  British  Museum  vase  K  451,  on  which  a  saciifice  to 
Dionysus  Dendrites  is  re])resented,  and  the  Ashmolean  vase.  No.  21)2.  where 
a  sacrifice  to  Demeter  or  Persephone  is  taking  place. 

Both  the  vases  seem  to  represent,  in  highly  generalized  or  idealized 
form,  some  sacrifice  at  an  Attic  festival.  The  fact  that  the  votaries  are 
female  I  do  not  take  to  be;  a  realistic  trait  shewing  that  these  sacrifices  were 
in  the  hands  of  women  ;  fordreek  artists  often  introduce  women  to  represent 
not  actual  human  agents,  but  impersonations  of  action.  Thus  in  the  well- 
known  vase  of  Polygnotus  in  the  British  Museum,  women  arc  occu])ied  with 
the  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  a  ta>k  i.vidently  not  feminine;  on  the  chariot  coins  of 
Sicily  the  driver  is  sometimes  feminine  ;  and  so  forth 

Interpreting  the  vase-paintings  in  this  broatl  fashion,  wo  may  see  in 
No.  523  a  festival  of  Dionysiac  charactci-  (as  indicated  by  the  thyrsus  and 
ivy)  of  which  a  prominent  feature  was  the-  ladling  of  wine  into  cups.  The 
woman  with  tlic   flutes  and   tin-  singing  woman  seem   to   shew  that  musical 
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contests  or  perforinances  were  part  of  the  festival.  All  these  i'caturcs  point 
to  the  Antliesteria.  We  have,  of  course,  ni)thing  t(j  do  here  \vith  the  original 
meaning  of  the  Anthcstciia,  but  only  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  fifth  century.  In  tlio  drinking  vessels  whicli 
appear  so  prominently  on  the  vase,  into  which  wine  is  being  ladled,  I  should 
see  the  %oe?  or  cups  which  gave  their  name  to  one  of  the  days  of  the  festival. 
Certainly  the  drinking  of  new  wine  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Antliesteria.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  large  vessel  out  of  which  the  wine  is 
ladled  is  a  stamnos  of  the  same  form  as  our  vase.  This  suggests  that  the  use 
of  such  vessels  for  mixing  wine  at  the  Attic  festivals  was  the  reason  why  this 
particular  form  was  chosen  for  memorial-pictures. 


:>-lA  ;  Oi!Vi;i;<E 

M.  Snglio  in  his  Dictionary  takes  anotlna-  view  of  the  form  of  the  x^f?. 
He  cites  (s.r.)  the  observation  of  Crates  C|U0led  by  Athenaeiis  "*  that  the  ^oe? 
had  in  historic  Greece  the  form  of  oenochoae.  But  it  appears  clearly  from 
several  authorities  that  the  ^oe?  were  vessels  to  drink  froni,^  and  the  Greeks 
drank  from  cups  and  not  from  wine-jugs  or  decanters  :  Crates,  moreover,  who 
lived  after  B.C.  200,  is  not  a  very  good  authority  for  old  Athenian  usages. 


*  XI.  p.  495. 


A.  Moiiiiiiscn,  Festc  drr  SttuH  Allien,  j>i'.  384  tiiui  full. 
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Tlic  other  vase,  No.  .")i'+,  is  iiioic  tlitiicult.  The  figure  of  Apollo  on  the 
obverse  is  not  to  be  niistakeii,  the  Ioul;-  hair  ami  the  lyre  are  conclusive.  We 
sbouKl  expect  to  find  Artemis  on  the  reverse,  and  in  fact  the  seated  figure  is 
not  iuij)ossibl3'  an  Art. mis;  the  fashion  of  her  cliiton,  with  a  short  overfall 
falling  on  the  breast,  and  the  broad  band  in  her  hair  which  appears  to  be  of 
metal  rather  than  stufi,  would  suit  the  attribution.  She  seems  to  be 
receiving  an  offering  in  a  ves.sel,  which  is  without  visible  hamlles,  and  may 
contain  some  li([uid  other  than  wine,  which  would  not  be  a  suitable  offering 
to  Artemis,  perliaps  milk  or  honey.     The  only  other  hint  offered  by  the  vase 


521  ;  RtvKiiSE 


is  given  by  the  lyre  of  Apollo  and  the  flutes  held  by  three  of  the  women, 
which  seem  to  point  to  some  icind  of  musical  performances.  The  Thargelia 
was  the  Athenian  festival  of  Apollo  and  Artemis ;  and  as  at  that  festival 
there  were  choruses  of  men  and  boys,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  may  be 
the  particular  festival  intended  in  the  vase.  As  I  have  already  observed,  the 
fact  that  it  is  women  and  not  men  who  hold  the  musical  instruments  is  no 
real  objection  ;  the  drawing  only  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  ideality 
of  Greek  painting. 

In  the  case  of  m:iny  of  the  female  votaries  on  these  vases,  the  wreaths 
worn   are  remarkable,   and   may  possibly   furnisli    a   useful    clue.     They  are 
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in:i(K"  lip  lit"  woollen  fillets  ami  tlic  leaves  of  various  plants,  soiuetiiiies 
ivy.  'I'i'i'y  .■i])|>t^'nr  to  Le  usual  aceoiiipauiiii"iits  of  saeiiliee  ;  l)ut  e\eii  on  the 
vases  of  this  class  tliey  are  by  no  means  imariahle,  siui})le  wreaihs  soineliines 
taking-  their  place. 

52.").     Attic  amphora  with  representation  of  the  birth  of  Pandora. 

This  vase   I  have  iignreil   and   discussed  in   this  JoarnaJ,  vol.   .\.\i.  j).  1, 

ri.  [. 


m^\^wmmm^w\\Mmmmi^wiM 
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')'li\.      ll.-f.  amphora:  iine  not  severe  ;  twisted  handles.      If.  I.SJ,  in. 
r.-ilinotte  jKittei-ns  on  neck  :  liius  of  oi;-^-  pattern  and  bar  pattern:   lines 
of  inaeander  pattern  under  devices. 
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</!.v.  (Jcilipus  l)c;inllc>s,  wc'.uiii,!,^  jidasus  ami  clilainys,  scatinl  r.  o\\  mrk  : 
liuMsin  v.  t\V(js|K.'ais.  Ilr  looks  up  at.  tli."  Sphinx  wlio  sl.iinls  laciii-  him  <>:i  a 
rock  iiidicalcil  l>y  thiniKM-  varnish.  iJchiu'l  ()(.Hli[»us  is  a  coininle  wearing 
chlaiiiN  s  and  hoMiuL;  stafV. 

Jo  r.  Win^cil  tcnialc  figure  r.,  clad  in  chiton  and  overdress,  holdinn  in 
holh  hands  a  lillel  :  facini;  Iht  a  bearded  man  elail  in  hiniation  and  hohliiiL: 
sceptre. 


r.-J']  :  Rf.\  >a;sK 

Hamilton  Gray  Cat.  (1SS8),  No.  32;  Os'orhQck,  J hroischc  Jlil<hnrJ.r,  i.  1,3. 
Oldfield  Collection. 

This  vase  lias  now  been  carefully  cleaned.  Part  of  the  figure  o\'  the 
comrade  of  Oedipus  has  disappeared,  and  there  are  breaks  in  the  outline  of 
Oedipus  and  the  Sphinx  which  are  in  the  engraving  tilled  in  with  dotted 
lines. 

I  shouhl  be  disposed  to  see  in  the  revcr.se  type  not  Victory  rewarding  a 
competitor,  but  Eos  approaching  Tithonus.  Eos  and  Tithonus  occur  together 
on  a  Nolan  vase  in  the  Ashmolean  ;  *■'  there  thoy  arc  more  clearly  characterized, 
since;  Eos  rushes  forward  with  arms  outstretched,  and  Tithonus  is  baM  ami 
evidently  an  (dd  man.  If  the  prese-nt  va.se  does  represent  the  l^awn  and  In-r 
h.ver,  there  is  certainly  some  cojitaminatiun  derived  from  scenes  in  which 
Nike  figures. 

•=  j.if.s.  xiii.  n:. 
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The  group  of  Oedipus  and  tlie  Spliiux  rerpiircs  not  inucli  eomuient. 
On  our  vase  the  Sphinx  does  not  appear,  as  she  souietimes  does,  seated  on 
a  piUar,  and  undistiuguishable  from  the  iigure  of  a  tomb,  but  is  rejucsented 
as  a  living  creature  on  a.  rock,  witli  a  rather  formidable  panther-like  body. 
The    typography    (jf    the   subject    is    given   by    H()fer  in  lloscher's   Lcrikon, 

p.  719. 

^  Tercy  Gardner. 

(  To  he  contimicd.) 


SOMK   'LATP:   MINOAN'    VASKS    found    in   GREECE. 
[Plates  XI.-XIV.] 

Tjie  progress  of  excavations  in  Crete  has  made  it  possible  to  (listiiioiiisli 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  native  from  the  imported  objects  found  on 
Mycenaean  sites  in  Greece.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  make  known 
some  fine  examples  of  'Late  Minoan '  art  found  at  Vaphio  in  Laconin, 
PhyUxkopi  in  Melos,  and  Mycenae  itself,  and  to  sliow  on  what  grounds  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  of  Cretan  workmanship. 

The  drawings,  excepting  PI.  XU.a  which  is  by  M.  Gillicron,  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  Halvor  Bagge.  The  restoration  of  the  large  jar  from  Vaphio 
(PI.  XI.)  is  principally  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  [Mr.  J.  H.  Marshall,  who 
devoted  some  months  in  1901  to  a  study  of  the  (Jno.ssian  Palace  Style  and  in 
particular  of  the  designs  found  on  large  amphorae  of  this  class,  and  drew  out 
a  number  of  reconstructions  of  vases  found  at  Cnossus  and  on  the  mainland 
of  Greece.  These  reconstructions,  among  them  earlier  versions  of  Plates  XI. 
and  XIII.  and  a  third  which  has  since  been  pubhshed  in  these  pages  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  (J.H.S.  xxiii.  (1903),  p.  192),  were  exiiibited  by  Mr.  Marshall  at  a 
meeth.g  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  m  March  1901,  and  were  to  have 
been  published  by  him.  Unfortunately  his  acceptance,  a  few  months  later,  of 
an  important  post  under  the  Indian  Government  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  cany  further  the  studies  he  had  so  brilliantly  begun,  or  even  to  put 
together  the  results  of  his  pa.st  researches.  Both  Mr.  Mar.shall  and  I  are 
much  indebted  to  Professor  Tsountas,  the  discoverer  of  the  Vaphio  Tomb  and 
of  the  tomb  at  Mycenae  which  yielded  the  objects  figured  on  Plates  XIII.  and 
XIV.,  for  permission  to  study  and  publish  this  important  new  material,  and 
to  Dr.  Evans  who  has  given  us  most  generous  aid  and  allowed  us  to  make 
use  of  unpublished  finds  from  the  Palace  of  Cnossus. 

§   l^^Vascs  with  Mari'ic  Designs  from    Vaphio   and  Fhylalopi. 

Early  in  1900  the  work  of  piecing  together  the  fragments  of  what  we 
have  since  learned  to  call  '  Palace-Style  '  pottery  from  Phylakopi  led  me  to 
look  for  similar  designs  in  the  Athens  collection,  and  incidentally  to  examine 
the  trays  of  broken  pottery  from  the  Vaphio  Tomb.  Among  them  there  were 
many  which  exhibited  a  puzzling   combination  of  rockwork,  spray-pattern, 
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;ui'l  lai'^'r    fldWci's.       Ill  tlio    l'ol|i)\viii^-  wiiit-cr  Mr.  J.   I[.  JM;irsli:ilI   iiuilcrtDok    lo 
work  nut  ilic  (lcsiL,ni,  \\'\\h  llif  result,  sliown  in  I'l.  XI. 

The  paintir  wlio  \vi>liMl  to  luc.ik  up  tlio  siirt'acc  of  one  of  tlicso  monster 
jais  liad  t  \vu  ('(Mirscs  open  toliim  toilisidi;  it.  liori/ontally  into  paiallcl  trio/f.>^ 
or  vertically  into  jianels.  A\'r  liaAc.  instances  of  botli  nictliods,  but  tlic  latter 
ultimately  jirevailed  and  piovcd  tlie  Ii.uk!  of  Late  Minoan  vasc-pamt  ini;'.  It 
hecame  nsual  to  subdivide  the  surface  by  lonj.;'  seam-like  bands  descendiiin 
trom  the  handles  and  to  covei'  the  panels  witli  ornaments  l)earing  no  relation 
to  one  another;  and  this  fashion  lasted  far  into  the  Cretan  (Jeometric  period. 
'J'he  j>aintcr  of  the  vase  befoie  ns  has  hit  upon  a  com[)romise,  that  of  com- 
bining^ vertical  and  horizontal  divisions,  f(iving  a  sinuous*  course  to  the 
former  and  an  obli([nc  direction  to  all  but  one  of  tlit;  latter.  In  this  con- 
Jiection  it  must  l)e  pointed  out  that  the  desi^^n  shown  in  the  i-econstruction 
ie([uires  for  its  pro])er  completion  a  four-handled  vase  :  since  there  are  four 
obli([ue  friezes,  and  in  each  panel  one  comes  to  an  end  at  the  top  and  one  at 
the  bottom,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  four  i)anels  and  con- 
sequently four  handles.^ 

The  neck,  the  j)anel-divisions,  and  the  alternate  friezes  are  decorated 
with  conventional  rockwork  patterns,  bordered  by  single  or  double  strips 
ot  the  favourite  Late  JVIinoan  spray,  which  also  deC(M'ates  the  upjier  surface 
ot  the  lini.  The  alternation  of  these  closely-worked  bands,  resemblim;-  rich 
embroidery,  with  the  wider  s})acing  of  the  tiower-frieze  is  umleniably 
effective,  but  it  is  clear  that  mechanical  repetition  has  dulled  the  painter's 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  jagged  rocks  and  their  honeycombed  surfaces. 
To  see  these  patterns  at  their  best  one  must  turn  to  a  vase  on  which  the 
Miru)an  picture  of  the  marine  wonderland  is  given  with  something  of  the 
original  spirit. 

Plate  Xn./>  represents  the  upper  part  of  a  large  ewer  from  Phylakopi.-  Of 
the  lower  part  no  fragments  were  found;  })robably  it  was  pear-shaped.  The  neck, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  spreading  shoulder,  bears  the  same  ornament  of  white 
spaces  reserved  within  a  dark  ground  as  that  of  the  amphora  just  described. 
l>elow  the  neck  begins  a  magnilicent  design  of  rockwork  which  descends  in  four 
great  masses,  branching  and  jutting  out  in  smaller  promontories,  down  the 
shouUler  of  the  vase.  The  space  between  two  of  them  forms  a  nuniature 
cove  within  which  a  nautilus  rides  in  shelt(;r,  while  outside,  in  deep  water  as 
it  wei'e,  swims  a  great  octopus.  The  scene  was  no  doubt  bordered  below,  as 
it  is  above,  by  a  girdle  of  fantastic  rocks.  In  this  marine  connection  there 
cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  meaninti'  of  the  desitiii  on  the  neck.  When 
(as  on  an  unpublished  vase  of  this  period)  a  similar  rosette  with  irregular  radial 
divisions  fills  the  eye  of  a  spiral,  it  certainly  stands  for  the  flower  so  often 
found  in  the  same  position.  Here,  and  more  clearly  still  on  the  neck  of  the 
N'aphio  amphora  (PI.  XL),  whcue  the  surface  which  they  clot  lit;  has  a  margin 

'  Tiic  liiiltci  lly-liivr  (u-calinc  wliirli  mILc'I  ii.it  is       wiili  tln'  icstorcis. 

willl   tll(3  /"M(^'/(^.s'  oil    ri;i!('.s   XI.   iUld  X  I  !./>  lines  '-'    A     slll.llirr    iilllslnit  iiill      (if     it      is     'j;\\r]\     ill 

iMit    sri'iii    in   iiir  1(1  1)1'  jllstilied  liy  tlic  IV:i,i;tiiciil         Ercii  rul  imis  (d  PIi  !'hil:o}n,   I'l.   .\.\.\l.    1. 
wliii-li  sii,i,"4cslfil  it.      Ill  ;il|  otlirr  imiiils  I  .r^ici' 
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of  imlcntcd  rock,  these  flower-like  forms  niiiy  be  read  as  sea-anemones.  As 
to  tlie  tcchinque,  both  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Mackenzie''  have  pointed  out 
that  patterns  of  tliis  kind,  formed  by  reserving  patches  of  pale  ground-colour 
williiu  a  Held  of  dark  glaze-paint,  are  but  one  step  removed  from  the  white- 
on-black  of  Middle  Minoau  ceramics.  The  combination  of  buff  and  black 
furnished  a  less  brilliant  contrast,  but  had  the  compensating  advantage  of 
greater  durability.* 

The  cruciform  rock-njass  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  Phylakopi  ewer  is 
treated  in  two  ditfercnt  ways — the  surface  is  either  covered  with  small  over- 
lapping cells,  or  with  a  bold  network  filled  in  with  sprinkled  dots.  Both 
methods  are  combined  in  the  panel-divisions  of  the  Vaphio  amphora,  while 
the  obli(pie  friezes  are  covered  with  continuous  cellwork.  Plxcept  for  the 
introduction  of  wau^tVi  within  the  rocky  tracts  on  the  Vaphio  jar,  the  con- 
ventions of  the  two  vases  are  the  same;  but  the  freer  and  tiner  style  of  the 
ewer  shows  that  it  was  painted  before  these,  marine  designs  had  lost  tlieir 
freshness,  while  the  patchwork  arrangement  of  tiie  marine  elements  on  PI.  XI. 
seems  to  prove  the  contrary  for  the  amphora.  The  laborious  repetition  of 
these  rockuork  ])atterus  nmst  have  become  intolerably  irksome.  PI.  XII.k 
represents  a  marine  vase  of  this  period,  also  from  Phylakopi,  on  wdiich  they 
are  altogether  omitted,  the  only  rocks  represented  being  black  knobs 
decorated  with  waving  tufts  of  seaweed. 

§  2.— The  Cretan  Onyiii  of  thc.>e   Vaivjs. 

These  three  vases  are  important  accessions  to  that  remarkable  group 
oi  marine  designs  which  until  lately  was  best  known  by  three  })ieces  found  at 
various  times  in  Egypt — the  famou.s  aiguidrc  in  the  Chateau  Borely  at 
Marseilles,''  a  bridge- spouted  jug  in  the  New  York  Museum,"  and  a  shallow 
pyxis  in  the  British  Museum^  which, as  Mr.  Walters  has  pointed  out,  is  almost 
identical  in  design  with  the  New  York  jug.^  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
number  has  been  increased  by  a  dozen  at  least  of  fine  examples  from 
excavations  in  Eastern  Crete,  in  particular  Mr.  Hogarth's  exquisite  'filler' 
with  shell-tlccoratiou  from  Zakro,'*  a  series  of  similar  fillers  from  Palaikastro,'" 
a  vase  from  the  latter  site  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  gourd,  and  a  three- 
handled  Biigelkanne  from  Miss  Boyd's  excavations  at  Gournia.  Numerous 
fragments,  in  particular  the  top  of  a  three-handled  Biigelkanne,  and  part  of  a 
nautilus  design  closely  related  to  that  of  the  two  vases  found  in  Egypt, 
occurred  at  Phylakopi, 

This  distrib»ition   ])oints  to   Crete  as   the   j)lace   of   manufacture.     The 

='  J  U.S.  .\.\iii.  100.  French  .School  at  Athens. 

••  A  good  iiiMtancc  of  a  similnr  pntturn  in  the  '  roirot  luid  Cliijnez,  vi.  Fig.  486. 

old  tecliniijuf  is  ii  Liigi- jar,  foiuul  in  Ther.i  Imt  "  V.  ami  C.  vi.  Fig.  436,  A.J.  A.  vi.  437. 

certainly    iinportcil    from    ("reto,    the    neck    of  *  V.  and  C.  Fig.  485. 

wliich  is  dci'oiiitcd  witii  continuous  dusters  of  "  J. U.S.  xvii.  12. 

white  rosrtte.sfnow  in  great  jiart  olilitirattd)  on  "'  J. U.S.  xxii.  I'l.  XII. 

a  (krk  gio\inil.      It   is  in   the  colkcliou   of  tlie  '"  J!.S..t.  ix.  p.  311. 
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Egyptian  finds  confirm  what  we  already  know  of  intercourse  between  Crete 
and  Egypt ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Mycenaean  civiUsation  of  the  Eurotas 
valley  is  more  likely  to  have  depended  for  its  luxuries  on  Crete  than  on 
Mycenae,  where,  by  the  way.  these  marine  designs  are  but  scantily  represented. 
I  have  published  elsewhere  ^^  a  vase  from  Eastern  Crete  which  exactly  matches 
the  design  of  the  painted  goblet  from  Vaphio  ;  and  more  receutly  Mr.  Dawkins 
has  sent  me  a  drawing  of  a  potshei'd  found  at  Palaikastro  which  repeats  the 
division  into  vertical  and  oblique  zones  of  rockwork  characteristic  of  the 
Vaphio  amphora.  Almost  every  archaeologist  who  has  seen  the  relief-work 
on  the  steatite  vases  found  at  Phaestus  has  recognised  in  it  an  argument  for 
the  Cretan  origin  of  tlie  Vaphio  gold  cups.  Mr.  Evans  long  ago  suggested 
that  these  steatite  reliefs  were  meant  to  be  plated  with  gold  ;  and  during 
last  season's  excavations  at  Palaikastro  Mr.  Currelly  actually  discovered  a 
fragment  of  a  steatite  rliyton  with  a  representation  of  a  charging  boar,  to 
which  a  particle  of  gold-}eaf  still  adhered — a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  an 
acute  prediction.  Motives  for  Cretan  trade  with  Laconia  existed  in  the 
famous  green  porphyry  of  Croceae,  near  the  modern  Levetzova — a  store  of 
large  blocks  from  these  quarries  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  Palace  at 
Cnossus — and  in  the  purple-shell  for  which  the  Laconian  Gulf  was  famous  in 
later  days.  The  presence  of  the  palm  in  the  hunting-scene  on  the  gold  cup 
has  been  used  as  an  argument  for  a  supposed  S3'rian  centre  of  Mycenaean 
art,  but  is  really  another  argument  in  favour  of  Crete,  since  the  palm  grows 
wild  there  to  this  day  ;  the  grove  of  palms  which  descends  to  the  sea-shore 
near  Itanos  is  well  known  to  travellers  in  the  Sitia  province. 


§  8. — The  Meaning  of  the  Marine  Designs. 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  significance  of  this  School  of  Marine  Design 
must  take  account  not  only  of  painted  vases  but  of  the  whole  range  of  Minoan 
art  and  industry.  As  early  as  the  Middle  Minoan  Age  there  is  apparent  in  the 
art  of  Cnossus  a  naturalistic  movement  which  by  the  close  of  '  the  first  Late 
Minoan  sub-period  '  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  faience  reliefs 
found  with  the  figurines  of  the  Snake-Goddess.  The  same  deposit  contained 
flying-fish,  shells,  and  rockwork,  modelled  in  glazed  earthenware,  and  evidently 
the  (Uhris  of  an  elaborate  seapiece.  In  the  ensuing  or  second  Late  Minoan 
period  the  wall-paintings  at  Cnossus  and  Phylakopi  display  the  triumph  of 
this  new  style  of  marine  design,  and  we  can  recognise  its  influence  in  many 
of  the  minor  arts — in  the  class  of  pottery  under  discussion ;  in  certain 
engraved  gems  and  gem-impressions  ;  in  the  ex(iuisite  steatite  casket  from 
Mycenae  with  its  almost  Japanese  carving  of  an  octopus  among  rocks  (which 
may  be  matched  by  a  fragment  from  Cnossus)  ;  in  the  numerous  pieces  of 
goldsmith's  work  of  which  Mycenaean  tombs  have  been  so  prolific  ;  and  in  the 
innumerable  cheaper  trinkets  of  glass-paste,  representing  cuttlefish  or  nautilus 

"  lis. A.  ix.  285. 
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or  tiiti:)ii  slii-ll.  And  it  luiiv  be  tiiat  it  Irid  an  cijiial  vogue  in  wood- 
carving,  cnibroitlciy,  and  oilier  liandicraf'ls  which  have  left  no  niat(.'rial 
traces. 

Yet  these  designs  were  only  one  phase  of  an;',rt  whidi  iuid  a  wonderfully 
roniprehensive  outlook  over  the  whole  natural  world.  Each  year  of  excava- 
tion brings  fresh  jiroofs  of  its  versatility.  So  extensive  was  its  range  of 
subjects,  including  man  and  beast,  bird  and  butterfly,  trees  and  flowers,  and 
even  the  beginnings  of  landscape,  that  the  special  popularity  of  these  marine 
designs  and  their  enduring  influence  in  ceramic  tradition  seem  to  demand  an 
explanation. 

This  (explanation  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  their  intrinsic  beauty  as 
in  the  local  conditions  under  which  they  were  produced.  The  sea  wns  the 
higliway  of  the  po])ulo)is  unfortified  settlements  which  fringed  tlie  shores  of 
prehistoric  Crete.  The  ruling  class  derived  its  wealth  from  trade  oversea, 
and  then,  as  now,  the  sea  provided  a  good  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor.  The 
modern  inhabitant  of  the  Cretan  coast  or  the  islands  of  the  Archij)elago 
may  be  no  sailor,  but  he  is  generally  half  a  fisherman,  for  whom  familiarity 
with  the  sea  and  its  fruits  does  not  necessarily  involve  possession  of  a  boat. 
lie  works  with  line  or  spear  or  basket-trap  from  the  rocks,  catches  the  cuttle- 
lish  with  a  primitive  pine-bark  lure  that  might  have  been  made  in  the  South 
Seas,  and  esteems  its  flesh  a  delicacy.  The  triton  is  a  rarer  prize  ;  its  contents 
are  eaten  and  the  shell  furnishes  a  trumpet  lor  the  village  field-guard.  It 
is  an  open  ((uestion  whether  the  shells  represented  on  Minoan  vases  (such 
as  PI.  B.a)  are  meant  for  riiiurr  or  triton.  Even  in  the  more  careful  draw- 
ings recently  discovered  in  Eastern  Crete,  the  artist  seems  to  have  combined 
the  spiky  surftvce  of  the  one  with  the  elongated  proportions  of  the  other  It 
is  cleai-,  however,  that  the  Minoan  Cretans  had  anticipated  the  Phoenicians 
in  the  manufacture  of  purple  dye.  Last  year  Mr.  Currelly  and  I  found  a 
l)ank  of  pounded  purple-shell  {mitrcx  trnnculns)  associated  witli  MidiUe 
Minoan  vases  on  the  island  of  Kouphonisi  (ancient  Lkuke)  off' the  south-east 
coast  of  Crete,  and  during  the  })ast  season  we  iiave  come  across  two  similar 
deposits  in  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Palaikastro,  in  either  case  associated 
with  Middle  Minoan  pottery.  Again,  Avhen  we  remember  that  these  verv 
waters  used  to  be  famous  for  their  sponges,  and  are  still  visited  every  summer 
by  a  host  of  caiipies  from  Kalymnos  and  other  centres  of  sponge-diving,  we 
are  tempted  to  guess  that  sponges  as  well  as  purple-juice  were  among  the 
wares  shipped  from  Crete  to  her  maikets  in  the  East.  One  of  the  painted 
'  fillers '  from  Palaikastro  shows  us  the  murex-shells  clustered  on  the  rocks, 
from  which  no  doubt  they  were  collecttnl  by  divers  in  the  fashion  described 
by  Pliny,  and  the  flying-fish  picture  from  Piiylakopi  has  nnmistakable 
sponges  on  the  sea-floor.  Then,  as  now,  on  Aegean  beaches  the  diver  was  a 
hero.  We  have  a  far-away  reflection  of  the  glamour  that  surrounded  his 
doings  in  that  old  Minoan  story  of  the  njarine  underworld  wiiich  tells  how 
Theseus  at  the  challenge  of  Minos  descended  to  the  palace  of  Amphitrite 
and  brought  him  back  his  ring. 
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TO)   S'   OV  TToKlV 

6vfio<;  dveKafiTTTeT,  dX\'  ev- 

TTUKTCOV  eV   IKptWV 

aTudel'i  opovae,  ttovtlov  re  vlv 
Be^aTO  OeXrjfxov  aXao^;}'' 

At  ports  where  sailors  and  fishermen  and  divers  for  sponge  and  purple 
went  and  came,  it  was  natural  for  an  imaginative  race  to  acquire  that  sense 
of  the  magic  and  mystery  of  the  sea,  that  curiosity  about  the  life  in  its 
depths,  which  found  expression  in  these  ceramic  pictures. 

§  4. — The  Palace-Style  Amphorae  from  a  Tomb  at  Mycenae. 

Professor  Tsountas,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  Mr.  Marshall's  work  on 
the  Vaphio  fragments,  had  recently  discovered  remains  of  two  large  jars  of 
similar  size  and  form  in  the  dromos  of  a  chamber-tomb  at  Mycenae.  With 
great  generosity  he  suggested  that  Mr.  Marshall  should  study  and  publish 
these  vases  and  the  other  objects  found  with  them.  Restored  drawings  were 
made  by  Mr.  Bagge  under  Mr.  Marshall's  direction  :  the  more  complete  vase 
is  here  published  for  the  first  time  (PI.  XIll.)  ;  the  other  was  used  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie  to  illustrate  his  paper  on  The  Potlcry  of  Knossos  {J.H.S. 
xxiii.  102). 

I  need  not  repeat  the  careful  description  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
given  {I.e.  p.  194)  of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  jars  found  in 
the  Palace  at  Cnossus.  The  two  vases  from  Mycenae  lesemble  them 
so  closely  in  the  ruddy  colouring  and  gritty  texture  of  their  clay,  in  their 
warm  buff  slip,  nnd  glaze-paint  varying  from  red  to  black,  that,  apart  from 
similarity  of  design,  it  is  .safe  to  declare  that  they  must  have  been  painted  at 
Cnossus.  In  the  case  of  the  Vaphio  amphora  there  arc  differences  which 
point  rather  to  some  other  Cretan  site. 

The  design  of  the  vase  published  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  can  be  paralleled  in 
every  detail  by  fragments  found  in  the  Palace  ;  indeed  Mr.  Marshall's  restor- 
ation is  largely  based  on  evidence  supplied  by  Cnossian  fragments.  To  find 
a  repetition  of  the  splendid  scroll -pattern  of  PI.  XIII.  we  must  go  to 
Phaestus,  where  it  reappears  on  a  small  vase  which  the  Italian  excavators 
have  not  yet  published.  The  most  curious  feature  of  the  design  is  the 
substitution,  for  the  leaves  or  fronds  along  one  side  of  the  spray,  of  a  series 
of  little  crested  volutes.  These  same  volutes  appear  on  either  side  of 
certain  figures  in  the  flower- frieze  of  PI.  XI.,  of  which  I  have  deferred 
mention  until  now.  These  figures  seem  to  be  meaningless  combinations 
of  elements  current  in  the  design  of  the  time  ;  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
lower  half  is  identical  with  that  of  a  figure  in  the  field  of  the  gold  ring  found 
in  the  Vaphio  Tomb,  consisting  of  a  kind  k>{  anhh  combined  with  a  double  axe. 
The  same  double-axe  combination  appears  on  two  fragments  of  Palace-Style 


'-  Baccliyli'k's  (ed.  Keiiyoii),  xvii.  81. 
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STONE   VESSELS   FOUND  IN  A  TOMB  AT   MYCENAE. 
,'.-d.  Steatite  ;  •   aii'l  i.  Alabaster. 
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ware  found  at  Phylakopi  ^-^  ami  on  a  vase  from   Miss   Boyd's  excavations  at 
Goiirnia  in  Kastern  ('lete. 

The  same  toml)  yielded  a  <)iiantity  of  minor  anti([uities,  some  of  which 
furnisli  fresh  links  not  only  with  Crete  hut  with  Et^ypt,  in  particular  a  series 
of  vases  of  steatite  and  alahastcT  and  some  inlay-tahlets  of  coloured  faience. 
Before  discussing  them  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the  tomb  and 
enumerate  its  contents. 

The  tomb,'*  a  S(|uare  rock-cut  chamber  approached  by  a  short  drrnuns, 
lies  between  the  so-called  Treasuries  of  Atreus  and  Clytaemnestra  and  near 
the  carriage-road  leadin*,''  up  to  the  Lion  (Jate.  The  entrance  to  the  chamber 
had  been  walled  up  and  the  fragments  of  the  two  large  jars  were  found  in  the 
dromos  outside  the  blocked  doorway  ;  they  might  therefore  be  of  later  date 
than  the  objects  found  inside,  since  the  example  of  the  iMenidi  tomb  shows 
that  the  cult  of  the  dead,  consisting  chieHy  in  the  deposition  of  otiferings  in 
the  ^^roHr^s,  sometimes  continued  for  centuries ;  but  on  grounds  of  style  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  these  amphorae,  which  so  closely  resemble  those  in 
use  at  Cru)ssus  shortly  before  the  fall  of  the  Palace,  can  be  nuich  posterior — 
it  would  be  easier  to  regard  them  as  anterior — to  the  offerings  found  within, 
which  present  several  points  of  contact  with  finds  made  in  the  Palace  of 
C^nossus  and  in  the  Shaft-graves.  It  is  likely  that  they  are  ai)proximately 
contemporary  Avith  the  interment. 

The  contents  of  the  tomb  had  been  crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  roof,  and 
there  are  indications,  particularly  the  presence  of  a  sword-hilt  (4-908)  without 
its  blade,  that  it  had  been  superficially  plundered.  Professor  Tsountas  noted 
both  here  and  in  other  Mycenaean  tombs  which  he  has  opened  that  some  of 
the  trinkets  were  associated  with  small  heaps  of  charcoal  as  though  some  of 
the  offerings,  perhaps  the  robes  to  which  these  ornaments  were  attached, 
had  been  burned  within  the  tomb — a  suggestioii  parallel  to  the  burned 
deposits  in  the  supposed  'graves  of  foreigners'  at  Gurob  in  the  Fayoum.  He 
has  never  found  bones  mixed  with  the  charcoal  or  any  other  indication  that 
the  body  had  been  burned.    • 

The  following  objects  were  found  in  the  tomb.  I  give  the  order  and 
numbering  of  the  Museum  inventory  : — 

4902.  Eleven  butterflies  or  seu-horses  of  thin  gold  (Fig.   Ir),  pierced  with  threa(l-hole«. 

The  lieud  and  body  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  little  hippocump  {hippocampus 
brevii-ontri.i)  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  still  prized  as  a  charm  at  Naples. 
The  amplification  of  its  fin  into  a  butterfly-wing. may  be  illustrated  by  the 
presence  of  such  wings  on  several  of  the  Zakro  sealings  (J.I/.S.  XXII.  pp. 
92,  !)3)  as  part  of  the  ecjuipnient  of  composite  monsters. 

4903.  Twelve  gohl  j)endants  forming  a  necklace  (Fig.  Id). 

4904.  Seventeen  flowers  of  thin  gohl  like  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  vi.  Fig.  50(1. 

4905.  Eight  rosettes  of  thin  gold  ;  some  have  little  g(jld  discs  attached   by  a  wire  of  the 

same  metal. 


"  One  is  reproduced,  upside-down,  in  E.ira-  found  iu  a  second  tomb  adjoining  tlic  tirst,  but 

rations  at  Phylakopi,  V\.  XXXI.  2.  they  are  not  distinguished   in   the  notes  witli 

'*  See  UpaKTiKo.,  1899,  ji.  102.     Some  of  the  whicli    Professor     Tsountas     lias     so     kindly 

objects  enuniciatiMl  below  seem    to   iiavi'  l>ecn  fninished  me. 
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4!)06.     Two  nuutili  stauiiiwl  in  L^'old  li'.if  (Vvj,-  !")• 

4907.      Sniiill  stiuls  of  j^old  and  lnon/.e. 

4!)08  iiiul  4'.)14.     Sword-hilt  and  iinnmu'l  of  whiti;  faience. 

4909.  Kii^lit  hronze  aiiowlieads. 

4910.  Four  _ii,]o])ular  Ijeiuls  of  anietliyst  and  .'oine  of  ;j,lass-pasto. 

4911.  Tliree  fraLfmenls  of  .spliinxes  of  lapis  Ui::\iJi. 

4912.  Inlay-tablets  of  pale  ,u;iey  faience  with  dark  .stri].es  ( l*'i;4.  3). 

4913.  Four  small  pieces  of  line  curd. 

4914.  (See  4908). 

49iri.     01)1  on;.,' jewel  of  thin  t^old  i)late,  the  upper  surface  decorated  with  r/d/'.s-,,////,' oiianii; 
woik,  now  much  perished,  two  ]»arallel  i)erforations  helov,'  (Fig.  1/'). 


<(.  h  ('  il 

Fio.  1. — Gold  Orn.amrnts  from  Tomb  at  Mvckn.\k  (1  :  1). 

4910.     (j old  bar  or  'toggle'  (like  one  from  the  Fourth  Shaft-grave,  Schuchl la.rdt-Sel I ers 
Fig.  234). 

4917.  Pieces  of  thin  gold  plate,  probably  from  a  dagger-hilt,  with  diased  spiral  orna- 

mentation. 

4918.  Pieces  of  gold  leaf. 

4919.  Insignificant  fragments  of  a  silver  vase. 

4920.  Beaked  jug  of  alabaster  (PI.  XIV. /). 

4921.  Flat-rimmed  jar  of  steatite  (PI.  XIV.  <■). 

4922.  Spherical  jar  of  steatite  (PI.  XIV.  <1). 

4923.  Squat  jug  of  alabaster  (PL  XIV.  e). 

4924.  Small  lamp  of  steatite  (PI.  XIV.  a). 

4925.  Large  lamp  of  steatite  (PI.  XIV.  b). 


^  5. —  The  Stone  Vases  from  the  Mycenae  Tomh. 

We  come  to  the  six  stone  vases  (PI.  XIV.).  Cretan  analogies  show  that 
they  too  were  imported.  The  material  of  the  two  lamps  a  and  5  is  a  grey 
variety  of  Cretan  steatite,  and  their  form  as  well  as  their  exquisite  spiral 
ornamentation  can  be  matched  in  the  museum  atCandia.  Rare  on  the  main- 
land, lamps  of  this  form  were  fairly  common  at  Phylakopi,^''  where  Cretan 
influence  was  strong.     At   Cnossus,   Palaikastro,  and   other  Minoan  .sites  in 

"  Excavations  at  Fhylakopi,  p.   209  ;  two  such  lamps  of  steatite  and  at  least  eight  imita- 
tions in  clay. 
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(hctc,  hiiiips  not  only  of  this  form  but  of  this  material  havo  been  found  in 
such  nunibers  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the  Cretan  origin  of  those  found 
at  Mycenae  and  in  Melos. 

Of  the  two  jars  c  and  d,  which  are  worked  in  bluish-black  (Jretan 
steatite,  the  latter  reproduces  a  familiar  ceramic  form  which  survived  from 
the  Middle  into  the  Late  Minoan  period,  and  tlie  former  is  a  compromise 
between  that  nnd  another  well-established  Cretan  form,  the  cylindrical  jar 
with  side-handles  and  '  brid,«;ed  spout,'  an  example  of  which  in  Cretan  steatite 
was  fouiul  in  the  Nauplia  cemetery.^" 

The  two  jugs  c  anil  /  present  a  more  complex  problem.  The  oriental 
;ilah;ister  of  which  they  are  made  is  said  not  to  occur  in  Greece  or  Crete, 
but  is  known  to  have  been  (piairied  on  a  large  scale  in  Egypt  and  to  have 
been  worked  into  vases  at  almost  all  periods  of  Egyjjtian  history.  Though 
alike  in  material  they  differ  in  form,  c  being  as  distinctly  Egyptian  in  its 
lines  as ,/'  is  Minoan.  The  f(n-mer  is  an  ordinary  product  of  Egyptian 
industry  ;  the  latter  was  made  t'or  the  Aegean  market,  probably  in  a  Minoao 
woikshop. 

The  general  shape  of  c,  a  globular  body  surmounted  by  a  cylindrical 
neck,  is  common  to  many  Egy[)tian  vases,  of  bronze  and  clay  as  well  as 
alabaster,  under  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  Fortunately  it  has  one  character- 
istic feature,  the  prolongation  of  the  Hat  handle  in  a  grooved  collar  which 
( lasjjs  the  neck  immediately  below  the  lip,  which  fixes  its  period  and  its 
affinities.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  Egyptian  vases 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes  with  this  handle-attachmetit,  four  in  serpentine, 
one  in  diorite,  the  remainder  in  alabaster.^'  It  is  true  that  in  origin  this 
])eculiar  feature  is  not  purel)  Egyptian — it  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  Syrian  '  base-ring'  flasks  which  were  imported  in  large  numbers 
into  Egypt  tmder  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.^ ^  But  the  direction  in  which 
the  alabaster  copies  diverge  from  the  parent  type  leaves  no  doubt  that  they 
are  native  Egyptian  products.  Thus  a  specimen  in  the  Berlin  Museum,^" 
which  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Schiifer  I  am  allowed  to  reproduce  here  (Fig.  2), 
has  a  base  in  the  form  of  the  common  Egyptian  ring-stand,  carved  in  one 
piece  with  it — an  adaptation  not  likely  to  have  originated  outside  Egypt. 
Moreover  this  handle-attachment  is  found  in  Egyptian  green-glazed  ware 
and  in  glass.-'^ 


'^  Tlie  spout  of  the  Nauplia  vase  was  made  Cyprus  Museum  Catalogue,  p.  37.     Xote  that 

in  a  separate  piece  and  is  now  missing,  hut  the  it  reached  Egypt  earlier  than  Cyimis,  where  it 

ilowol-holes  for  afiixingit  canhc  seen.  aj)pears    almost    simultaneously   with    Mycen- 

'^  Fourth     Egyptian     Room,     Nos.    4638  ;  aean  ware  of  advanced  type— not  mu'jh  earlier 

4639;    4644;    4646;    4729;     4734;     20,783;  than  Amenophis  III. 

24,417;     26,962;     36,383;    36,404;    36,405.  i*  No.  8316,  from  the  Theremin  Collection. 

For  information  about  them  I  am  indebted  to  Others  of  this  type  are  in  the  British  Museum 

Mr.  H.  R.  Hall.     Another  is  in  the  Fitzwiiliam  and  in  Prof.  Pctrie's  collection  at    University 

Mu.seum  at  Cambridge.  College. 

»8  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres  conjectures  tliat  the  ware  '^  Green-glazed  ware  No.  21,919,  glass  No. 

had  a  leatliern    prototype,  presumably    some-  22,819,  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum, 
where    in    Syria;    see  J.H.S.   xvii.    151,   and 

z  2 
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The  class  is  to  some  extent  dated  by  a  specimen  found  in  tlie  El-Amrah 
cemetery  at  Ab^^dos,-^  in  a  rich  grave,  which,  by  comparison  of"  its 
contents  with  those  of  graves  in  the  neighbourhood, 
can  be  assigned  approximately  to  the  middle  period  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  This  grave  contained  two 
alabaster  vases,  one  with  the  characteristic  '  neck- 
clasping '  handle,  the  other  of  a  well-known  type  with 
spreading  foot  and  no  handle,  an  example  of  which 
in  Mr.  Hilton  Price's  collection  bears  the  cartouche  of 
Amenophis  II.--  It  also  contained  a  very  remarkable 
askoid  vase  in  the  form  of  a  hedijehoo,  made  of 
jwlished  red  pottery  and  decorated  with  graceful  _/?rit'r- 
dr-h/s  scrolls  which,  as  Mr.  Myres  has  jiointed  out,  in- 
dicate strong  Aegean  influence.-"  Tlie  El-Amrah 
cemetery  was  particularly  rich  in  plastic  vases  of  this 
)iolished  red-ware  and  in  scarabs  of  Thothme.s  III.,  in 
whose  reign  it  must  have  been  fashionable  ;  and  in  the 
neighbouring  cemetery  of  El-Arabah  an  askoid  vase 
of  this  ware  nearly  related  to  the  hedgehog,  and  an 
earthenware  jug  with  neck-clasping  handle  nearly  re- 
lated to  our  alabaster  class,  were  found  associated  with 
two  scarab-rings  of  the  same  sovereign.-^  Again,  a 
somewhat  similar  jug,  apparently  a  native  imitation 
of  the  '  base-ring '  type,  was  found  at  El-Amrah  in 
the  same  grave  with  two  scarabs  of  Thothmes  1 11."^^  Everything  points 
to  his  reign  as  the  period  during  which  these  Syrian  influences  left  their 
mark  on  Egyptian  industry.  The  comparative  rarity  of  (dahastra  like 
PL  XIV.c  shows  that  they  were  not  long  in  vo«^ue  and  encourages  us  to 
suppose  that  the  example  found  at  Mycenae  may  have  been  made  -  in 
the  time  of  Thothmes  III.  or  his  successor,  Amenophis  II.  It  was  a 
period  of  political  and  commercial  expansion,  when  the  boundaries  of  Egypt 
for  a  time  included  Palestine,  when  Minoan  envoys  and  Minoan  works  of 
art  found  their  way,  as  the  Theban  tomb-paintings  record,  to  the  Egyptian 
capital,  and  the  products  of  Egyptian  industry  were  carried  in  exchange  to 
Crete  and  to  Mycenae.     For  the  find  at  Mycenae  has  a  parallel  in  Crete. 


Kk;.     2. — Af,Al!A.'iTKU 

Vask  Fiio.M  Eovpr. 


2'  D.  Raudall-Maciver  and  A.  C.  Mace,  El- 
Avirah  and  Abydos,  Tomb  D.  11,  PI.  L.  Tlio 
toinb-group  i.s  in  the  Ashmolcan  Museum. 

-'-  Hilton  I'lii'C,  Catalogue  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities  (1897),  No.  3330,  with  drawing. 
This  form  occurred  also  at  El-Amrah,  i).  17, 
D.  29  (with  red-ware  vase  in  f(nin  of  gazelle), 
and  D.  116=  IT.  XLVI.,  and  in  the  Maket 
tomb  at  Kahun,  the  ccntr.d  point  of  which  is 
placed  by  Prof.  Petrie  about  the  time  of 
Thothmes' III. 

'^  The    hedgehog   vase    and    the    intcresliiig 


class  to  which  it  belongs  are  discussed  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Myres  in  El-Amrah,  pp.  72-75.  He 
concludes  that  they  were  made  '  (1)  jirobably  in 
Egypt,  C^)  in  a  fabric  recently  introduced  from 
the  Palestinian  area,  (3)  under  the  influence  of 
Aegean  models  and  artistic  and  ceramic  con- 
ventions.' 

-'  John  Garstaiig,  El- Ardhah ,  Tomb  E.  178, 
PI.  XIX. -XXI.  and  p.  27. 

•-'■'  El-Amrnh,  D.  119,  PI.  LV.  6P,  and  pp. 
92,  102. 
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(^uite  recently  a  group  of  E-yptiau  nlnhnsl.ra,  including  one  slender  Hask 
with  the  peculiar  handle-attachnieut  seen  on  c,  has  come  to  light  in  a  great 
royal  tomb  discovered  by  Mr.  Evans  on  a  hill-top  near  Cnossus.  With 
them  were  magnificent  painted  amphorae  somewhat  more  advanced  in  style 
than  those  published  in  the  present  paper. 

The  other  vase  from  the  Mycenae  tomb,/,  looks  like  a  clever  copy  in 
alabaster  of  the  silver  Hagon  found  in  the  Fourth  Shaft-grave,-''  whicli  also 
contained  that  remarkable  alabaster  vase  with  three  handles,  evidently  copied 
from  a  metal  prototype.-"  A  fragment  of  a  vase  like/,  also  in  alabaster, 
showing  the  ring  at  the  base  of  the  neck  and  the  spring  of  the  handle,  was 
found  at  Cnossus  in  1900.  The  3-shaped  handle  and  ring  on  the  .shoulder 
are  seen  on  Egyptian  representations  of  Kettian  vases,  and  particularly  on  one 
large  white  amphora  which  Mr.  Hall  is  probably  right  in  interpreting  as  of 
silver.-**  Since  such  vases  were  imported  into  Egypt  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  native  alabaster-workois  copied  them,  just  as  centuries  later  they  copied 
the  shapes  of  imported  Hellenic  hydriae.''  But  Egyptian  craftsmen  were  not 
as  a  rule  good  copyists,  and  there  is  a  wli(»le  series  of  alabaster  vases  of  true 
Minoan  design,  found  in  (Jrete  and  on  tiie  mainland,  which  were  certainly 
made  for  the  Minoan  market  by  Minoan  workmen.  Such  are  the  alabaster 
triton-shells  found  in  the  Palace  at  Cnossus  and  in  a  tomb  near  Phaestus— in 
the  latter  case  associated  with  plain  cylindrical  jars  of  the  same  material 
which  may  be  of  genuine  Egyptian  workmanship;-^'^  and  such  too  the  line 
alabaster  va.ses  carved  with  shields  and  other  Minoan  ornaments  which  were 
found  in  the  Throne-room.''^ 

We  must  suppose  that  the  traders  who  brought  back  the  tinishcd 
Egyptian  vases  also  imported  masses  of  raw  alabaster  to  be  worked  up  by  the 
skilled  lapidaries  of  Crete. 

i^  (}. —  The  Fd'uiicc  Iiildi/s. 

The  Mycenae  tomb  also  contained  a  number  of  broken  tablets  of  faience 
(Fig.  3)  with  a  pale  green  surface  on  which  are  dark  purplish-brown  stripes  of 
varying  width.  They  must  have  decorated  some  small  article  such  as  the 
lid  of  a  box.  Probably  the  pieces  shaped  like  a  and  r  of  Fig.  3  were  arranged 
in  groups  of  four  with  their  apices  in  contact,  forming  an  eight-pointed  star, 


thus    >X<^-      'fl'^'  v'^^'ces   shaped  like  A  are  all  fragmentary;  they  may 


•-"  Sclilicmaiin,    Myatuir,    p.    243.     CJ".    also  "'  Tlic  Minoan    i.otteis  coi.ied  this  form  ni 

Excavations  at  I'lnjlakopi,  p.  1:56,  I'l.  .\XVII.  8.  clay.     One  example  found  at  Tliaestus  has  the 

■-'7  The  leprodnclion  in  ni.tall.y  M.  CillitTon  wave  maikin'^s    of   the   alabaster    imitated    in 

is  sueci'ssfni  and  conviniing.  paint. 

■li  ];^s.A.  viii.  173.  ■'  Ji-^-A.     vi.     41.      The     alabastt-r    .-..l)lel 

•-"'  In  the   Berlin  iMnscnm    there    is   a    little  found   in  the  First    Shaft-grave   and  its  om- 

.ilai-astcr   Jlinjclkiunir,     found    in     E.u'yi't    and  pani-n     from     Thera     probably     reproduce    a 

lUCMimably  made,  llieie.  .Minoan  mctal-furui. 
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have  formed  the  border.  The  pieces  hero  fimired  are  tlie  only  ones  that,  are 
approximately  whole.  They  are  bevelled  off  towards  tlie  back,  in  orckr  to 
give  the  mastic  or  cemen.t  bedding-  a  better  hold,  and  two  of  them  liave  a 
character  incised  on  the  back,  perhaps  for  the  guidance  of  the  woikman. 

Tho  only  other  object  of  this  kind  from  Mycenae  is  a  large  disc  from  the 
Fourth  Shaft-grave.  AtCno.ssus,  on  the  oth<!r  hand,  the  art  of  inlaying  seems 
to  have  been  practised  during  a  long  ])eriod  and  in  a  variety  of  niat(!rials, 
bone,  ivory,  and  crystal  as  well  as  faimce.  In  his  excavation  rcjjorts 
Mr.  Evans  has  several  tiines  discussed  tiiese  inlay-tablets,  their  materials, 
and  the  characters  fre(|uently  found  on  their  backs.-'-  At  the  begimiing  of 
the  Ijate  Minoan  jxMiod  there  was  an  extensive  manuficture  at  ( 'nossus  ol  al! 
kinds  of  ornaments  and  even  of  vases  and  ligurines  in  faience;  and  just  as 
the  faience  dis(t  Irom  the  Fourth  Shaft-gra\  e  resembles  those  found  in  the 
Thion(;-room  at  ( 'nossus,  so  too  the  o.xtraordinaiy  faience  knots  found  with 
it"''  reap))ear  at  ( 'nossus  -but  in  ivory,"''  a  material  t(j  some  extent  intor- 
cliangeable  with   '  porcelain  '   in  the  art  of  t  le  ]»eiioil.  •    It    is    not    imiXKS-^ible 


Kic.   :!.     -l''.\ii'.NeK  Im.avs  Fue.M   'r<iMi;  .\  i    Mv(i;nai'.  (1  :  1). 

(hat  the  art  o(  making  faience  and  of  inlaying  was  acclimatised  at  Mycenae  ; 
but  the  rarity  of  such  objects  there  and  their  abundance  at  Cnossus,  and  the 
close  resend)lance  of  the  Mycenaean  to  the  (Jnossian  specimens,  are  in 
favour  of  their  direct  imj)ortation  from  Crete. 

The  presence  of  the  incised  marks  points  the  same  way.  While  we 
liave  abundant  evidence  of  the  use  of  geometrical  signs  in  terete  and  in 
Melos  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  they  are  still  rare  on  t.hu  mainland.  Of  tlie  few 
inscribed  objects  found  there,  several  may  be  set  aside  on  independent 
I'vidence  as  importations.     Here  are  three  deiinite  instances: 

(1)  IliUKllo  and  piu-t  of  rim  of  a  .steatite  jar  beiuint,^  three  iiicj.scd  cli;U'actLT.s,  found  at 
Mycenae  (Tsoinitas-Maiiatt,  \).  2Vtd).  Material  and  form  are  Cretan,  clo.sely  resembling 
PI.  XlV.f/;  consequently  the  in.scription  may  have,  been  engraved  in  Crete  and  provc^ 
notliin"  a.s  to  writiu"  at  Mvcenae. 


•'-  U.S.A.  vi.  41,  vii.  119,  ix.  60  If.   Conii>aie  ^^  Scliliiiuanii,   Myccnar,    p.    li4'2,  wlicie  oiif 

his     veniark.s    in    Excavations    at    rfn/la/co]:i,       knot  is  enoncoualy  described  as  of  alabaster. 
1>.  181.  ^*  B.S.A.  ix.  p.  7. 
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(2)  Marks  scratched  on  the  liandles  of  certain  pointed  amphorae,  four  of  which  were 
found  in  the  IVrenidi  tomh  (Lolling,  Ktipjiclf/rab,  etc.,  Pi.  IX.  1-4),  and  two  subsequently  at 
Mycenae.  These  jars,  which  are  of  a  pale  non-Mycenaean  clay,  were  recognised  l>y  Prof. 
Petrie  some  years  ago  as  belonging  to  a  purely  Egyptian  class  which  may  be  dated  to  the 
tii'l  of  tlie  Eighteenth  or  tin;  Nineti^enth  Dynasty.  The  marks  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
scratched  after  the  clay  was  hard.  Ihey  are  probably  records  of  quantity,  value,  or 
ownership,  affixed  at  the  port  of  sliipmeiit  ;  it  is  not  probable  that  they  were  made 
indepeiiilently  in  Argulis  and  in  Attica. 

(3)  An  H-like  mark  repeated  on  each  of  tlu;  three  handles  of  a  pear-shaped  jar  found 
by  Dr.  Staes  in  a  toml)  at  Nauplia  (Tsountas-Manatt,  p.  208).  It  is  decorated  with  ill- 
drawii  ligures  of  oxen  in  the  style  of  the  later  vases  from  Enkimii  in  Cyjirus  and  of 
others  (.seen  at  a  dealer's)  from  Klu»des.  This  style  is  rare  im  tlu'  niainlnml,  and  the  vase 
is  likely  to  have  been  imported. 

The  faience  and  inlay  industries  of  Cnosstis  were  originally  derived  from 
Egypt.  Mr.  Evans  lias  pointed  out  that  the  resemblance  between  the  inlays 
of  Cnossus  and  Eg3'pt,  particularly  those  of  Tel-el- Yaluidiyy eh,  is  confirmed  by 
the  presence  of  similar  and  in  some  cases  identical  marks  on  their  backs. 
The  inlays  from  Tol-el-YahCidiyyeh,  of  whicli  there  is  a  large  collection  in  tlie 
British  Museum,  decorated  a  kiosquc  in  the  palace  of  Rameses  II.,  and  are 
therefore  of  considerably  later  date  than  those  from  Cnossus  and  Mycenae. 
Nevertheless  the  unusual  shajjc  of  the  inlays  here  published  (Fig.  3«  and  c) 
can  be  matched  by  specimens  from  this  Egyptian  site,^"'  and  at  least  one  of 
our  marks,  the  A,  is  among  those  which  occur  there.  As  Mr.  Evans  has 
said,  there  must  have  been  a  common  stock  of  such  signs  used  by  inlayers 
and  other  craftsmen  botii  in  Egypt  and  in  Crete,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
numerical  value  was  attached  to  some  of  them,  that  they  thus  ac(juired  a 
fixed  order,  and  that  the  existence  of  this  selection  from  the  host  of  si<i^ns 
current  for  various  purposes  in  the  Mediterranean  ultimately  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  alj)habct. 

R.  C.  BOSANQUET. 


••'  Our  lit  tills  fonii  from  'rcl-ul-Yaliruliyyoli  i^  in  tlio  I^.ritisli   Museum,  anotlicr  in  the  York 
Mnsnini. 


DAMOPHON. 

Mi{.  A.  M.  Daniel's  arlicle  on  the  above  subject  (p[).  41  seq.)  is  so 
thorough  and  convincing  that  it  hardly  recjuires  further  support.  But  in 
view  of  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  attribution  of  the  Lycosura 
statues  to  a  kite  Roman  (hite,  I  think  a  few  words  in  further  confiimation  of 
his  contention  are  not  out  of  place. 

In  spite  of  tlie  almost  unanimous  volte-face  in  the  opinion  of  archae- 
ologists since  Dr.  Doerpfeld  exjaessed  his  doubts  as  to  the  Greek  character 
of  the  l)uildinfs  at  Lycosura,  iny  own  view  (expressed  in  the  Athenaeum, 
March  22nd,  1890,  and  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  American  School  at 
Athens,  January  Gth,  1891)  that  Damophon's  work  belongs  to  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  has  not  been  shaken.  Of  course  we  must  all 
remember  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  the  question  of  probability  and 
not  of  certainty.  Yet  within  these  limits  it  appears  to  me  that  the  balance 
of  evidence  strongly  inclines  towards  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  Mr.  Daniel's  excellent  analysis  and  comparison 
of  style.  Taking  merely  the  treatment  of  the  eyes  and  brow  and  the  liils  in 
these  heads,  the  material  which  we  have  at  our  disposal,  now,  would  make  it 
ahno.st  certain  that  they  could  not  have  been  worked  later  than  the  fourth 
cenuiry;  they  certainly  do  not  manifest  the  characteristic  treatment  which 
we  find  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  or  m  Hadrianic  work.  If,  moreover,  we 
remember  the  choice  of  subjects  which  this  sculptor  makes  (a  point, 
to  my  mind,  of  extreme  importance  in  judging  the  date  of  a  Greek  artist), 
and  if  we  note  how  he  chooses  almost  exclusively  gods,  among  whom 
Asclepius  is  foremost,  remembering  further  that  Asclepius  seems  to  have 
come  into  such  prominence  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  we  shall 
find  it  hard  on  these  grounds  to  believe  that  Daraophon  is  a  sculptor  of 
the  second  century  B.C.  or  of  the  Hadrianic  period. 

Another  peculiarity  of  technical  treatment  seems  to  me  most  significant : 
though  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  all  three 
heads,  the  orb  itself  is  completely  worked  in  the  head  of  Demeter ;  while  in 
those  of  Anytus  and  Artemis  it  is  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  insertion  of 
some  foreign  matter.  The  hair  of  Artemis  is  completely  modelled  in  the 
marble,  while  that  of  Demeter  was  supplemented  by  the  insertion  of  bronze 
ornaments.  Tins  uncertainty  of  technique,  or  rather,  this  searching  after  a 
fixed  method  for  dealing  with  such  statues,  seems  to  me  to  find  its  best 
exi)lanation  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  artist  marks  the  transition  from  the 
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f/ol(l  and  ivory  or  bronze  teclini(iue  in  temple  statues  of  tlie  Pliidian  period 
to  the  ])nre  marble  technifpie  of  the  age  of  Scopus  and  Praxiteles.  And 
this  hypothesis  gains  in  probability  when  we  remember  the  fact,  upon  which 
l^runn  long  ago  laid  stress,  that  Damo[)hon,  to  whom  '  honours  are  paid  by 
the  Eleans,  fitted  together  with  the  utmost  accuracy  the  image  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia  when  the  ivory  in  that  image  had  cracked'  (Pausanias,  iv.  *U.  0). 
He  thus  bears  a  distinct  relation  to  the  gold  and  ivory  techni(iue  of  the  fifth 
century,  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  he  himself  uses  the  acrolithic  techninue 
(marble  and  gilt  wood)  and  finally  marble  alone.  This  succession  in  the  use 
of  materials  ])oints  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  and  not  to  the; 
Roman  period. 

But  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  earlier  date  of  this  artist  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  his  chief  works  were  to  be  f(Min(l  at  Megalopolis 
and  Messene,  which  were  both  founded,  or  refoundcd,  by  Epaminondas  about 
the  year  3(59  n.c}  Now  Megalopolis  went  under  after  the  Macedonian 
pei'iod,  and  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  Messene  should  in  later  ages  have  been 
in  a  condition  to  order  as  many  works  by  Damophon  as  Pausanias  thinks  tit 
to  mention.  In  the  enumeration  which  Pausanias  makes  (ihuL)  of  the 
statues  by  Damophon  at  Messene  he  mentions  the  image  of  the  city  ot 
Thebes  and  the  .statue  of  Epaminondas;  and  though  he  goes  on  to  say  that 

'  the    maible    images    are     the    works    of    Damophon the    statue    of 

Epaminondas  is  of  iron  anil  is  the  woi-k  of  some  other  artist,'  the  statue  of 
Thebes  remains  for  Damophon  ;  and  from  the  context  it  is  unlikely  that 
centuries  elapsed  between  the  creation  of  the  other  works  and  of  the  statue 
of  Epaminondas.  Thus  the  Tiieban  supremacy  under  Epaminondas  is 
distinctly  indicated  as  the  period  when  Damophon  lived.  Had  I  S})ace,  I 
should  like  to  enlarge  upon  the  probability,  for  which  there  is  strong  evidence, 
that  this  Theban  supremacy  coincided  \vTtli  the  predominance  of  such  myth- 
ological figures  as  Asclepius  and  Artemis,  which  hold  so  large  a  proportion 
among  the  statues  made  by  Damophon. 

Charles  Waldstein. 


'  For  tlie  founilatioii  of  Megalopolis,  scu  Nicso,  Hcnucx,  1899,  Bcitrdije  zur  Grsch.   Arkadicnx, 
\>l).  o27  scq.     See  also  IJuiy,  J. U.S.  1898,  pp.  1.5  s<:q. 


ANTIQUE   RINGS   PIERCED   WITH   GOLD    NAILS. 

Among  the  silver  rings  iu  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
(juities  in  the  British  Museum  are  seven  which  liave  a  stn<l  or  nail  of  ^j;(A(\ 
driven  througli  the  bezel. ^  The  intaglio  designs  on  these  rings  are  as 
follows :  - — 

(I)  Two  sphinxes  confronted.  (2;  O.x-head  and  bird  placed  oj)|)osite 
one  another  on  oblong  bezel.'  (o)  Recumbent  lion  to  r.  looking  back 
over  its  shoulder.  Of.  Furtwiingler,  BeMkrcihawj  der  f/csch/i.  Si  rim  im  Aiitii/., 
No.  152.  These  three  designs  are  archaic  in  st}de.  (4)  Woman  seated  to 
r.,  holding  out  dove  on  1.  hand.  Cf.  a  coin  of  Eryx  (Gardner,  T//prs  of 
(J reel  Coins,  PI.  VI.  3).  On  the  ring  a  wreath  takes  the  place  of  the  stand- 
ing   Eros.     (5)  Design  similar  to   last,  but  in  reverse  direction  ;  no  wreath. 


Sii,vi:r.  King  j.n   Bun.   Mrs.   and  1mi'I!1.s>i(ix  (2:  IK 


The  last  two  rings  are  of  good  style,  but  poor  execution  (4th — 3rd  cent.  B.C.). 
(())  Very  much  worn  ;  a  female  figure  can  be  made  out.  (7)  A  very  curious 
design,  which  I  am  unable  to  explain.  A  jackal's  head  surmounts  a  vase- 
like object.  Before  the  head  is  a  curved,  behind,  a  straight  handle  (?).  Sec 
Figure. 


'   For   other   examiiles,  .see    Dalton,   Cat.    of  ~  Tlie  descriptions  apply  to  impressions. 

Early    Christian     AntiquiUcs,    238  ;     Pollak,  •'  Furtwiingler   {Die   Bronzen   von    Oly»ipia, 

Klnnsisch-Ant.  Goldschmicdearb.,  PI.  xviii.  429.  1187,  1187a,  p.  187  n.)  has  apparently  confused 

The  lattci's  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the  (1)  and  (2).      In  his  Ant.  Gemm.  iii.  p.    90  he 

nail — that  it  is  to  protect  the  design  in  relief  has  described  them  correctly,  and  rightly  con- 

— seems  to  me  quite  imjiossihlc  ;  Archncolorjia,  aiders  that  the  presence  of  the  nail  is  a  sign  of 

44,1*1    13.  8,  J).  3(50.  superstitious  belief. 
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The  bezels  oi'  these  iiii<fs  aie  pierced  by  goKl  ii:iil.s  in  every  variety  of  posi- 
tion ;  (1)  is  pic-rceil  exactly  in  the  centre,  (2)  a  little  to  r.  of  centre,  (.3) 
just  above  the  lion's  back,  (4j  at  the  top  on  the  r.,  near  the  edge,  (•"))  in 
the  middle  of  the  i'.  side,  (0)  by  two  nails  ])laccd  symmetrically  at  the 
to])  and  biittoni  of  the  ciliittical  bi^zcl,  (7 )  on  the  extreme  in\^o,  low  down  on 
the  I.  side.  Tiiis  vaiiety  of  [)osition  woidd  alone  suffice  to  render  unten- 
able the  theory  that  tlie  gold  stud  was  intended  td  a(h)rn  the  silver  ring.  The 
object  of  the  nails  in  the  Honunic  aKT^inpov  ■^^pvatLui^  i'/Xotai  ireirapfxevov  ^ 
was  of  course  decorative,  but  our  rings  by  no  means  ])resent  a  jtarallel.  The 
hajtha/caid  way  in  which  many  of  the  nails  are  ])laced  is  certainly  not  calcu- 
latiil  fe  ini]iio\c  the  appearance  of  the  design. 

King  {J/i/ii/in:  (Ic.m^  latd  Jt'iiif/s,  ]).  'MW  n.)  notices  the  fact  that  tl)C  heads 
of  many  anti(|ue  lings  are  thus  traversed  by  studs  of  gold,  but  be  does  not 
attempt  to  (»ffer  any  explanation. 

ll  is  clear,  I  thiids',  that  tlie  nails  nnist  have  had  some  <lefinite  meaning, 
whatevci  that  meaning  may  have  been.  A  purchaser  oi'  to-day  would  not 
be  likely  to  accept  a  ling  so  'adorned/  and  there  i.s  no  reason  to  think  that  a 
(Jreek  purchaser  would  have  done  so  either,  had  there  not  been  cause  to 
supposi!  that  a  distinct  advantage  Avould  result  from  tlie  wearing  of  such  an 
object. 

The  best  way  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of  tiie  ))roblein  is  to  examine 
analogous  uses  of  nails,  whetiier  mentioned  in  literature  or  observable  in 
actual  ol)jects  of  anti(piity. 

It  will  be  found  that  nails  are  very  frecpiently  em]>loyed  in  connection 
A\  ilii  magical  rites  ''  In  such  cases  the  nail  is  beli(!ved  either  ((^)  to  drive  home, 
as  it  were,  the  force  of  the  incantation,  or  (&)  to  be  efficacious  in  curing  or 
averting  some  evil. 

{(()  It  is  well  known  that  magical  inscriptions  arc  often  found  on  nails. 
Several  such  nails  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  Nails  too  are  not 
infrequently  seen  driven  tbrougli  leaden  tablets  on  which  imprecations  have 
been  inscribed.''  Ovid  describes  bow  a  hag  on  the  day  of  the  Feralia  made 
use  of  a  bronze  needle  in  her  magic  rites  : — 

quodque  pice  adstrinxit,  quud  iicu  traiccit  aciia, 
obsutum  maenae  torret  in  ignc  caput.^ 

The   use  of  the  word  defujar,  in  the  sense  of  '  to  enchant,'  also  points  to  a 
belief  in  the  magical  power  of  nails."* 

{h)  Still  more  frequent  are  instances  of  the  employment  of  nails  for  the 
averting  or  cure  of  evil.  The  nail  driven  by  the  dictator  into  the  wall  of  the 
alia  of  Minerva  in  the   Caj)itolinc  temple  of  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  stayed  a 

■•  //.  i.  245  f.  Prolcgomoia   (o  (he   Study  of  Greek  Kcligion, 

•'"'  (!f.  O.  .lahii,  Hcrichlc  d.  Kon.  Sachs.  (iescU.  p.  141  ff, 
-If  Leipzig,  185.'.,  j.p.  106  IF.  '  Fasti  2.  577  f. 

''  Theliiitish  .Museum  posfessissuoh  a  tablit.  ^  Cf.  Kolulc,  Psyche  ii-,  p.  88  n. 

Cf.  also  'E0.  'Apx-,  1903,  p.  55  :  Miss  IlarrisDii, 
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pestilence.^     Two  curious  passages  in   Pliny's   Historia  Natiiralis  relative    to 
the  magical  virtues  of  nails  are  worth  quoting. 

(1)  Clavuai  ferreum  defigere  in  (juo  loco  priuiuni  caput  tixerit  coriueus 
morbo  comitiali  absolutoriuni  eius  niali  dicitur  (28.  63). 

Asa  parallel  to  this  maybe  cited  a  passage  from  Thomas  Lupton's  Second 
Booh  of  NotaUe  Things  (1G(J0),  p.  40  :  i*"  Three  Nails  made  in  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  called  Midsummer  Eve,  and  driven  in  so  deep 
that  they  cannot  be  seen,  in  the  place  where  the  i)arty  doth  fall  that  hav(; 
the  falling  sicknesse,  and  naming  the  said  party's  name  while  it  is  doing, 
doth  drive  away  the  disease  quite.' 

(2)  Prodest  .  .  .  praefixisse  in  limine  evulsos  sepulcris  chivos  adversus 
nocturnas  lymphationes  (34.  151.) 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  nails  were  employed  in  mngic  partly  because  of 
the  iron  or  bronze  of  which  they  were  composed  ;  cf  Schol.  on  0(L  xi.  1!S  :  kolv)J 
Tt9  Trapa  avOpfoiroci  iariv  vTToXrjy^i^  on  vcKpol  Koi  Scic/xove^  aiBtjpov  (f)o/3ovvTai. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  after  a  consideration  of  tiie 
above  passages  that  nails  were  valued  by  dealers  in  magic  on  account  of  their 
piercing  powers,  apart  from  the  material  of  which  they  were  formed.'^  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  use  of  f/old  nails,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  our  rings, 
cannot  be  exactly  paralleled. 

That  rings  ^themselves  were  held  to  possess  magical  properties  is  well 
known.  Rings  made  from  nails  that  had  fastened  together  a  cross  were 
used  as  charms.;  cf.  Luc.  Philojiscnd.  17 :  icai  ro  fxlv  irpMroi/  erapaTJofiyiv 
irpo'i  avTii,  vvv  he  vtto  tou  e^of  s"  ovBev  ti  TrapdXoyov  opdv  /j,ol  Soko),  kuc  vvv 
ndXicTTa  e^  ov  fiot  rov  oaKTvXiov  o  "Apayfr  eScoKC  cnh^'^pov  rov  e'/c  t(op  aravprov 
TreTTonjfievov.^'  The  AtVaio?,  in  Aristophanes'  Fintns,^'-^  says  to  the 
^VKO(f)dvTr)<; : 

ou8ep  TrpoTifMw  aoV  (popco  yap  7rpiu/X€uo<i 
rov  SuKTvXiov  TOvSl  Trap'  KvBdfxov  Spw^fii]^- 

'  In  Berkshire,'  says  Brand, ^*  '  there  is  a  popular  superstition  that  a  ring- 
made  from  a  piece  of  silver  collected  at  the  communion  is  a  cure  for  convul- 
sions and  fits  of  every  kind.'  Many  other  beliefs  of  a  similar  nature  coidd 
be  cited. 

It  is  impossible    to  )'esist  the   conclusion   that  the   practice  of  piercing 


"  Li V.  vii.  3;  cf.  further  I'rcUcr,  7.'o/rt.  3/(/</(0-  '-  Witli    Lhi«    may    be    coiiiimrcd  :i  euro    for 

logic  i-',  pii.  258  If.  epilepsy  nientioned  hy  Urand,  <■/>.   cIL   y.    2r)r). 

1"  <2uotod  by  Biand,  Pop.  Ant.  (cd.   Ha/.litt)  '  In  Devonsbirc  is  asiiniliruustuni  .  .  .  'llu-  riiif,' 

iii.  1).  2Uo.  must  be  made  of  three  nails  or    screws  wlnili 

"   A    Irad  uail    foiuid    in    the    Sauctuary   of  have  been  used    to   fasten  a  eulliu,  and   must  be 

As.le].ios  in  Tares  bears  tlic  inseriptiou  P YP.  '^"S  out  of  tbe  eiiuieliyiird.' 

Kubeiisolm,  in  Atiim.  MM.  xxvii.  ji.  2'2'.>,  sui,'-  '•   ^^'^ 

•^(■sts  that  the  nail  was  <liiveu  into   ilie  wall  of  ''i'-  '''•  ''•  '*■" 
the  sanctuary  as  a  juotection  ;if;aiust  file. 
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riims  with  a  nail  of  gfold  must  have  been  due  to  a  desire  to  combine  the 
magic  properties  of  nails  and  rings.  If  a  nail  or  a  ring  by  itself  had  the 
power  of  averting  the  evil  eye,  much  greater  must  have  been  the  potency  of 
the  two  together.  Herein  tiieu,  I  think,  is  to  be  sought  the  explanation 
of  what,  at  first  sight,  is  rather  a  puzzling  phenomenon. 

F.  II.  Makshall. 


A  COUNTER-PROTEST. 

Dr.  Charles  Waldstein,  in  his  article  entitled  '  The  Bronze  Statue 
from  Cerigotto  and  the  Study  of  Style,'  which  appeared  in  vol.  xxiv. 
pp.  129-134  of  this  Jourmd,  published  a  protest  against  the  methods  and 
results  of  my  research. 

If  I  reply  to  Dr.  Waldstein's  statements  by  a  counter-protest,  I  do  so 
only  in  deference  to  the  high  scientific  position  occupied  by  this  Joiininl, 
the  organ  of  a  Society  which  has  conferred  on  me  the  distinction  of  honorory 
membership.  As  to  the  general  question  of  Dr.  Wald.stoin's  scientific 
work,  on  which  the  value  of  his  criticism  depends,  I  have  already  expressed 
my  opinion  in  my  notice  of  his  '  Argive  Heraeum  '  written  for  the  JJci  liner 
philologische  Wochcnschri/Y,  July  1904. 

As  evidence  supporting  his  view  of  my  work  Dr.  Waldstein  brings 
forward  the  assertion  that  I  published  in  the  50th  Wind'clDiaiin^irrof/rannii, 
an  incorrect  drawing  of  the  'Orestes'  of  the  Naples  group,  and  that  my 
whole  'stylistic  comparison,'  including  the  hypothesis  I  suggested  about 
Ageladas,  was  founded  on  the  mistake  in  the  drawing.  Now  it  is  true  that 
the  drawing  referred  to  is  not  quite  correct.  It  was  prepared  by  Herr  Max 
Liibke,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  text,  not  from  the  original,  and  not  from 
a  cast  (for  there  was  no  cast  in  Berlin),  but  from  a  photograph.  Everybody 
knows  how  easily  faults  in  proportion  can  creep  into  such  reproductions. 
But  with  this  drawing  or  its  faults  my  remarks  on  style  or  my  attribution 
of  the  type  to  Ageladas  have  absolutely  no  connexion.  Tlie  sole  object  of 
the  drawing,  as  I  distinctly  stated  in  that  place,  is  to  shew  clearly  how  the 
general  motif  of  the  Ligurio  bronze  is  related  to  the  so-called  Stephanos 
type.  I  laid  great  stress  on  the  differences  in  detail,  and  therefore  in 
proportion,  between  the  bronze  on  the  one  hand  and  the  various  replicas  of 
the  'Stephanos'  type  on  the  other.  To  suppose  that  the  derivation  of  the 
plastic  schema  (common  to  the  Ligurio  bronze  and  the  Stephanos-type) 
from  Ageladas  has  any  connexion  with  mistakes  in  the  drawing  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  an  instance  of  '  singular  naweUJ  That  my  thesis  is  a  necessary 
consequence  from  the  classification  of  art  tendencies  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  which  I  have  attempted,  Dr.  Waldstein  will  doubtless  not  admit, 
but  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  made  a  serious  attempt  to  grapple  with 
the  problem  will  agree  with  me. 

A.  FURTWANGLEK. 

Munich. 


AN  IONIAN   DEDICATION  To  ISIS. 

'I'llK  iiis(ii|)ti()n  of  which  ;i  t'acsimih)  is  L;iveu  below  is  iiiciscil  on 
the  ]).iM'  of  :i  l)nii>/e  statuette  which  has  lately  been  ac(|uii('il  ])y  the 
Cairo  Miiscinu.  The  statiu^tte  itself  represents  Isis  seated  on  a  throne 
sucklinn'  the  child  Horns.  It  is  an  ordinary  Kji^yptian  type  and  there  is 
nothint;  <!reek  about  the  w(jrk  excei)t  the  inscription.  Its  pr(»venance 
nnfortiuiately    is   nnknown. 


P  ye  E  |/A^ 

'a  to  t 


O  ^   /A  E  O  I  A/  £  A/v  N  O  ^  EA  Y  1; 


IN.SCIIU'TION   ON    DasK   OF   StATUKTTK    I.N    ('AUIO    MUSEUM 

The  letters  run  round  the  four  sides  of  the  plinth  (as  sliown  in  tli<- 
facsimile),  those  in  front  being  bordered  by  two  horizontal  strokes.  In  the 
second  line  the  surface  is  injured  between  the  T  imd  the  O,  but  nothing 
appears  to  be  lost.  What  iXvauTo  means  is  not  clear :  one  would  naturally 
take  the  inscription  to  be  a  dedication,  in  which  case  the  verb  might  be 
interpreted  as  '  offered  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  ' ;  possibly,  however,  the  words 
refer  to  some  particular  incident,  such  as  the  rescue  of  the  sacred  image  from 
an  enemy.  The  alphabet  is  Ionian:  so  too  are  the  proper  nam.es  and  the 
genitive-ending  "Eo-io?.  The  best  known  Pythermos  of  whom  there  is  any 
reconl  is  the  Phocaean  ambassador  who  figures  in  a  characteristic  episode  in 
Herodotus  (i.  152).  A  Graeco-Egyptian  inscription  in  the  Alexandria 
Museum  (Botti,  Cat.  p.  258)  mentions  another  Neilon,  the  father  of  a  certain 
Pythogeiton  :  in  this  case  the  family  came  from  Samos.  Tlie  Pythermos 
of  our  inscription  was  no  (ioubt  an  Ionian  Greek  resident  in  Egypt,  perhaps 
an  inhabitant  of  Naukratis  or  of  the  Hellenikon  at  Memphis.  As  regards 
the  date  of  the  work,  the  form  of  the  letters  points  to  the  fifth  century  or 
the  end  of  the  sixth  :  similar  lettering  occurs  on  many  of  the  less  early 
fragments  of  dedicated  pottery  at  Naukratis.  At  this  period  the  Greeks  in 
Egypt  had  probably  begun  to  adopt  the  P^gyptian  gods,  though  without 
attempting  as  yet  to  alter  the  traditional  types. 

If  scanned  according  to  the  archaic  spelling,  the  sentence  makes  an 
almost  regular  verse  :  did  the  writer  intend  it  to  be  nietrical  ? 

C.  C.  Edgar. 
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Euripides,  der  Dichter  der  griechischen  Aufklarung.     Von  Wii,in;i,M  Ni:sti,io. 
Pp.  xiv  +  5!)r).     Stuttgart  :   Kohlliaininer,  1901. 

Tlumgli  piiblislifctl  three  years  ago,  tliis  book  lias  been  only  recently  .<?ent  lor  review.  It  is 
an  elaborate  stmly  of  the  mind  of  Euripides,  nut  as  poet  or  dramatist,  but  as  thinker,  as 
the  leader  of  Greek  thought  away  from  the  conventional  anthropomorphic  cult  into  wider 
and  fresher  fields  of  religion  and  ethics.  The  discussion  of  Euripides'  theolo^'v  is  not 
particularly  new  or  illuminating.  It  is  summed  up  in  the  phrases,  'Euripides  wholly 
rejected  the  gods  of  Greek  popular  belief  ...  he  casts  aside  the  entire  anthropdinorphism 
of  the  Greek  Olympus,  and  j)rimarily  on  the  grounds  of  reason  and  morals.  .  .  .  For 
Euripides,  the  divine  essence  manifested  itself  as  acosmic  moral  power  [AiVtj]  imm;inent  in  the 
universe  and  working  according  to  eternal  laws.'  More  novel,  because  less  often  dealt  with  on 
so  extended  a  scale,  is  the  discussion  of  his  '  anthropidogy,'  i.e.  his  psycludogy,  ethics,  and 
social  and  political  philo.sophy,  illustrated  very  copiously  by  translations  from  the  dramas. 
Though  there  is  plenty  of  literary  feeling,  literary  form  is  jiainfully  absent,  and  the  volume, 
though  not  without  interest,  is  heavy  reading.  It  concludes  with  over  200  closely  printed 
pages  of  notes  and  indices. 


Didymos'  Kommentar  zu  Demosthenes,  nebst  Wbrterbuch  zu  Demos- 
thenes' Aristokratea.  I'earlieitet  von  H.  Diels  und  W.  Schiisart.  [lierliner 
Klassikertexte,  herausgegeben  von  der  Generalverwaltung  der  kgl.  Mu.seen  zu  Berlin, 
Heft  I.]     Pp.  liii  -f  95.     Berlin  :  Weidmann,  1904. 

The  papyrus  here  edited,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  literary  texts  to  be  issued  by  the  I'erlin 
Museum,  is  a  second-century  roll  of  about  4  ft.  5  in.  in  length  and  llfin.  in  height, 
containing  (according  to  its  own  subscription)  the  commentary  of  l)idy)nus  on  the  9th- 
liJth  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  i.e.,  according  to  our  nomenclature,  the  third  and  fourth 
Philippics  and  the  speeches  on  the  Epistle  of  Philip  and  nepl  avvrd^ecoi.  The  scholia  are 
mainly  historical  in  character  ;  if,  as  one  would  have  expected  from  the  other  works  of 
Didymus,  he  wrote  grammatical  and  lexical  notes  on  Demosthenes,  they  have  been  omitted, 
while  the  historical  notes  are  evidently  given  unabridged.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  them 
is  the  abundance  of  quotations  from  Philochorus,  who  is  the  main  historical  authority  used  ; 
there  are  also  citations  from  Theopompus  autl  other  writers.  The  text  is  printed  (in  a  new 
type  devised  for  the  Berlin  Academy,  which  many  readers  will  find  difficult)  in  two  forms, 
one  a  simple  transcript,  for  which  Dr.  Schuliart  is  mainly  responsible,  the  other  a  restored  text, 
the  work  of  Professor  Diels.  The  introduction  gives  a  full  description  of  the  papyrus  and  a 
valuable  discussion  of  the  character  of  Didymus'  work  ;  but  the  historical  bearing  of  the 
statements  contained  in  it  is  not  examined.  Short  notes  accompany  the  text,  but  no  full 
commentary  is  attempted.  Besides  the  historical  value  of  the  scholia  (which  contain  some 
new  facts,  but  none  of  special  importance,  unless  it  be  the  ascription  of  the  speech  on  the 
Epistle  of  Philip  to  Aaaxinienes  of  Lampsacus),  the  MS.  possesses  considerable  textual  im- 
portance, the  lemmata  being  given  at  length.  The  result  on  the  whole  is  conservative,  the 
text  used  by  Didymus  agreeing  generally  with  that  of  our  best  MSS  ,  and  especially  with  2, 
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thou<;li  it  cniifirms  t]ie  evidence  <it'  otlier  p.'ipyri  to  tlie  ellect  tliat  ;i  servile  oliedience  tu  any 
one  authority  is  unsound  criticism. 

Another  Berlin  pajiyrus,  already  published  by  Blass  in  1882,  containing'  i)art  of  a 
lexicon  to  the  oration  against  Aristocrate?,  is  reprinted  in  this  volume,  as  having  likewise  a 
Didymean  origin.  Two  specimen  photographs  of  the  Didymus  MS.  are  appended.  A 
complete  facsimile  is  published  separately  (price  (i  marks),  and  the  te.\t  is  reprinted  in 
ordinary  type  as  a  volume  in  tiic  Teubner  series.  The  \vh(de  publication  does  great  credit 
to  its  editors. 


The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri.     Part  IV.     Edited  by  B.  P.  (iRKNKELi.  and  A.  S.  Hunt. 
Pp.  xii  +  306.     Eight  Plates.     London  :  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  1904.     I'rice  25». 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Oxyrhyn.^hus  papyri  belonging  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  is 
the  most  interesting  (with  the  ])i)ssilile  exception  of  the  first)  yet  issued  by  these  indefatigable 
explorers  and  editors.  For  theologians  it  contains  another  fragment  of  a  collection  of 
Sayings  attril)Mted  to  our  Lord,  a  scrap  of  a  non-canonical  gospel,  and  valuable  texts  of 
considerable  portions  of  the  l)ooks  of  (Jenesis  and  Hebrews.  For  classical  scholars  it  has 
the  greater  part  of  a  ri«/j^«'i/f  loi/,  probably  by  Pindar,  addressed  to  Aeoladas  of  Thebes,  with 
a  lew  lim!s  of  another  ode  to  the  same  person  ;  eight  columns  of  a  new  epitome  of  Livy 
(bks.  37-40  and  48-55),  containing  several  new  historical  statements  which  need  detailed 
examination  by  Roman  historians  ;  part  of  an  argument  to  the  AiovvaaX(^iiv!ipo':  of  Cratinus  ; 
a  fragment  of  a  history  of  Sicily  ;  a  further  portion  of  the  good  Thucydides  papyrus 
published  in  ])a[t  I  ;  ami  seveial  utiier  literary  texts,  known  and  unknown.  Messrs, 
(Trenfell  and  Hunt  have  been  assisted  in  dealing  with  the  classical  texts  by  Professor  Blass, 
Mr.  Warde  Fowler,  Professor  Kornemann,  Professor  Reid,  and  others,  and  in  the  theo- 
logical section  by  various  theologians  ;  and  the  results  are  eminently  satisfactory,  and  are 
presented  (as  usual)  in  very  convenient  form.  The  non-literary  texts  are  less  numerous  than 
usual  and  have  fewer  points  of  special  interest ;  but  the  literary  texts  are  not,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  merely  tantalising  scrai)s,  but  are  real  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  classical 
literature. 


Pouilles  de  Delphes.  1892— li)01.  Executees  aux  frais  du  Gouvernement  fran9ai3, 
sous  la  direction  de  M.  Thkopiiile  Homollk.  Tome  II.  Topogiaphie  et  Architecture. 
Releves  et  restaurations  de  M.  Ar.uKHT  Tournairk.  Tome  IV.  Monuments  figures- 
sculpture.  Tome  V.  Monuments  tigures— Petits  bronzes,  terres-cuites,  antiquites 
diverses.     Paris  :  Fontemoing,  1902—1904. 

The  al)ove  title  gives  some  notion  of  ihe  contents  of  these  first  instalments  of  the 
French  oflicial  puljlication  of  the  excavations  at  Delphi.  In  each  case  only  the  first 
fascicule  has  been  issueil.  In  the  case  of  the  Architecture  this  comprises  sixteen  out 
of  forty  promised  plates  ;  but  two  of  these  are  treble  and  two  double  ;  among  them  are 
included  the  general  pians  and  restorations  of  the  site,  and  restorations  of  the  Treasuries 
of  the  Athenians  and  Cnidians,  of  the  Naxian  column  with  its  sphinx,  of  the  Acanthus 
column  with  the  three  caryatids  mounted  on  the  top  of  it— an  arrangement  since  doubted 
—and  the  trophy  of  Aen.ilius  Paulus.  The  sculpture  volume,  which  consists  of  fifty 
plates,  is  far  more  complete,  and  contains  reproductions  of  almost  all  the  more  important 
discoveries,  includiu'j;  the  architectural  sculptures  from  the  early  temple  of  Apollo  and 
from  the  Treasuries  of  the  Sicyonians,  Athenians,  and  Cnidians.  There  are  also  amon;' 
others  photographs  of  one  of  the  early  Argive  statues,  of  the  famous  bronze  charioteer,  of 
Agias,  and  the  rest  of  the  Th'ssalian  statues  dedicated  with  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in 
view  of  their  exceptional  stylistic  interest,  that  the  other  plates  will  include  views  of  the 
head  of  the  charioteer  on  a  larger  scale,  such  as  that  in  the  Monuments  Piot,  and  of  the 
head  of  Agias  from  the  front,  in  addition  to  the  profile  here  given.  The  first  instalment 
U.S. — VOL.    XXIV.  ^  ^ 
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of  the  bronzes  contains  twelve  out  of  a  total  of  thirty  plates  ;  tliese  contain  for  the  most 
part  early  statuettes  and  decorative  bronzes,  sucli  as  "gryphons'  heads,  and  liuman-headed 
birds  from  bowls.  No  text  has  as  yet  been  issued,  though  it  is  promised  for  the  current 
year.  This,  together  with  ihe  smaller  illustrations  which  it  will  contain,  will  doubtless 
give  the  authority  for  the  various  restorations,  wliich  at  present  have  to  be  taken  on  trust. 
The  plates  throughout  are  in  heliogravure  by  Dujardin,  and  are  of  such  excellence  as  to 
be  fully  wortliy  of  his  reputation. 


Studien  uber  das  Bildniss  Alexanders  des  Grossen.  [Abhundlungen  der 
philol.-historischen  Klasse  d.  kcin.  Sachs.  (Jesellschaft  d.  Wissenschatten  xxi.  3.]  By 
Th.  ScHREliJER.  Pp.  x-{-'M'2.  I'A  ])lates  and  3()  illustrations.  Leipsic  :  Teubner. 
1903.     12  m. 

An  elaborate  analysis  of  the  portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Thirty-eight  i)resuiued 
portraits  are  classified  r.nder  twenty-five  tyi)es.  The  author  starts  from  the  inscrilied 
term  fr:'m  Tivoli  in  tlie  Louvre,  in  which  he  sees  ;i  (■o])y  of  the  head  of  the  Alexander  with 
the  lance  of  Lysippos,  He  d"fends  the  authenticity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inscription 
on  the  term.  The  head  in  the  British  Museum  he  regards  as  a  portrait,  in  the  style  of  the 
sculpture  of  Alexandria.  Among  the  types  identified  are  a  young  Alexander  by  Lysippos, 
an  Alexander  of  Leochares,  Alexander  Helios  by  Chares,  Alexander  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
Alexander  with  the  Aegis,  Alexander  as  Heriner,  as  Ammou,  and  many  others. 


Der  Weber-Laborde'sche  Kopf,  und  die  Giebelgruppen  des  Parthenon. 

Von  Bruno  Sauer.     Pp.  117  and  3  plates.     Berlin:  Eeimer.     1003. 

The  author  attempts  to  define  with  more  precision  than  has  hitherto  been  possible  the 
position  of  the  Laborde  head  on  the  Parthenon.  His  investigation  is  based  on  his 
observation  (if  the  fact  that  in  certain  early  casts  of  the  head  there  is  a  depression  across 
the  back  (now  filled  up  on  the  original  with  plaster)  which  may  have  been  made  for  the 
fitting  of  the  head  under  the  projecting  cornice  of  the  pediment.  His  ultimate  result 
appears  to  lie  that  the  head  belonged  to  a  figure  of  Artemis,  standing,  nnd  holding  a  torch, 
in  the  right-hand  half  of  the  Kast  pediment,  immediately  adjoining  the  extant  figure 
known  as  J.  Incidentally,  he  lays  great  stress  (p.  87)  on  his  belief  that  the  left  knee  is 
incorrectly  joined  to  the  torso  J  in  the  Elgin  Room.  An  examination  of  the  original 
would  satisfy  him  that  the  correctTiess  of  the  fit  is  indisputable.  Of  the  remainder  of  the 
Artemis  only  the  left  hand  with  a  part  of  the  torch  is  now  preserved. 


Greek  Sculpture.  [Catalogue  General  des  Antiquites  figyptiennes  du  Musee  du 
Cairc.]  By  C.  C.  Edgar.  Pp.  xvi-f  83.  32  plates.  Cairo  :  Service  des  Ant.  de 
I'Egypte.     1903.     40  f. 

A  catalogue  of  the  sculptures,  capable  of  being  described  as  Greek,  in  the  Museum 
of  Cairo.  The  Introduction  discusses  the  specif.l  character  of  Greek  sculpture  on 
Egyptian  soil.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen  objects  are  described,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  of  the  most  important  are  well  illustrated  in  collotype  j^lates.  The  collection 
contains  little  that  is  beautiful,  but  many  curi:ms  instances  of  provincial  Greek  sculpture, 
strongly  influenced  by  Egyptian  models. 

The  author  employs  a  peculiar  system  of  numeration.  The  objects  were  numbered  as 
met  with  in  the  recesses  of  the  Museum.  The  order  of  arrangement  of  the  descriptions  was 
necessarily  revised,  but  the  numbers  first  assigned  to  the  sculpture.s,  which  should  have 
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been  provisional,  have  been  regarded  as  permanent.  Hence  the  muueration  follows  no 
order,  and  reference  niiist  be  made  tu  a  special  table,  in  order  to  find  the  text  belonging  to 
an  illustration. 


Sammlung  Petrowicz.  Arsariden-MilnzeYi.  Katalog.  Verfasst  von  Alexander 
KiTTKR  vo.\  Petrowicz.  Large  4to.  Pp.  x  +  206.  With  25  Photographic  Plates 
and  7  cuts  in  tlie  text.     Vienna.     1904. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Von  Petrowicz  collection  has  long  been  known  to  those 
interested  in  the  Parthian  coinage.  Its  proprietor  has  now  placed  all  such  under  a  deep 
obligation  by  the  publication  of  this  fine  catalogue.  More  than  1000  coins  are  described, 
and  about  400  are  illustrated.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these  are  unpublished.  The 
book  is  admirably  printed,  and  the  plates  are  good.  The  text,  which  is  the  woik  of 
Hitter  vou  Petrowicz  himself,  has  been  compiled  with  scholarly  care,  and  with  a  fullness  of 
knowledge  that  makes  the  book  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
There  is  no  formal  introduction,  but  all  points  of  difficulty  are  discussed  at  length  in  notes 
interwoven  with  the  descriptions.  The  author's  arrangement  does  not  differ  very  materially 
from  that  proposed  many  years  a<:,o  by  Gardner.  While  declining  to  accept  the  reattri- 
butions  recently  suggested  by  Wiotli,  he  is  thoroughlj'  alive  to  the  considerations  by 
which  these  leattributious  were  prompted.  But  he  offers  another  solution  of  the 
problem.  Eliininatiug  from  the  Parthian  coinage  proper  all  the  pieces  on  which  the  king's 
head  looks  to  the  right,  he  assigns  these  to  the  princes  of  the  little  known  Arsncid  dynasty 
that  held  sway  in  Armenia  before  the  days  of  Tigranes  the  Great.  This  i)roposal 
deserves  to  be  carefully  weighed.  The  hypothesis  is  one  on  which  evidence  as  to  j't'ocen- 
ance  wouhl  throw  valuable  light. 

The  title  of  tlie  book  suggests  that  it  is  only  a  first  instalment.     Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  Kitter  von  Petrowicz  will  also  publish  his  rich  collection  of  Seleucidae  ? 


Les  Monnaies  Antiques  de  lltalie.  Tome  I.  Fasc.  II.  (Ombrie,  Picenum,  Latium 
Adjectum,  Samnium,  Frentaniens,  Guerre  Sociale,  Campanie  (Cumes)  ).  By  Arthur 
Samuon.  Pp.  80.  With  78  cuts  in  the  text  and  a  Photographic  Plate.  Paris  : 
Bureaux  du  Musde,  1904.     5  f. 

The  second  instalment  of  Mr.  Sambon's  Corpus  has  appeared  with  most  commendable 
promptitude.  Tlie  omission  of  any  detailed  description  or  discussiim  of  the  aes  grave 
enables  tliis  part  of  the  ground  to  be  covered  very  rapidly.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
general  reader,  the  account  of  the  coinage  of  the  Social  War  will  furnish  the  chief  interest  : 
it  is  the  fullest  treatment  of  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  attempted.  The  section  dealing 
with  Cumae  is  probably  the  must  important  for  the  numismatist,  attention  being  well 
drawn  to  the  influence  of  Syracu.san  and  Neapolitan  types.  Sambon,  by  the  way,  does  not 
accept  the  current  view  that  the  issues  of  Cumae  came  to  an  end  circa  420  B.C.  One  may 
also  note  his  theory  as  to  the  significance  of  I Z  on  the  coins  of  Aesernia,  Neapolis,  Suessa, 
and  Compulteria. 


Cyrenaika   als    Gebiet    Kunftiger    Besiedelung.      By    Dr.   G.    Hildebrand. 
Pp.  XV +  384.  4  maps.     Bonn  ;  Carl  Georgi.     1904. 

The  sub-title  of  this  treatise,  to  which  Dr.  Th.  Fischer  supplies  a  preface,  does  not  promise 
much  consideration  of  the  past  ;  but  in  reality,  since  the  conditions  favourable  to  future 
colonisation  are  those  which  attracted  the  first  ccdonists,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reference 
to  Hellenic  antiquity.     Tlie  author,  after  defining   what  he  means   by 'Cyrenailca '— i.e. 
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sometliing  more  tliiiii  either  tlie  hii^lilaml  of  Barca  or  the  territory  of  ancient  ('yrcne— 
ji^oes  on  to  show  liow  favourably  all  tht;  Libyan  projection  between  tiie  Syrti.s  and  the  Gull 
of  Solium  is  situated  in  respect  of  the  East  Mediterranean  basin,  and  how  happily  endowed. 
Consideration  of  the  permanent  geographical  conditions  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Cyrenaika  must  look  to  the  north,  not  the  south  ;  but  that  it  cannot  expect  to  rival  in 
importance  either  the  Nile  valley,  or  the  Tripolitan-Tunisian  region.  In  this  latter  fact 
lies  the  secret  of  the  early  decline  of  the  great  (ireek  colony  which  once  flourished  on  its 
highest  plateau.  The  antiquities  of  the  district  are  not  the  author's  concern,  and  he 
iittenipts  no  description  of  ancient  sites,  although  he  has  to  take  account  of  ancient 
harbours.  He  has  not  himself  visited  the  Cyrenaika,  but  he  supplies  a  list  both  of  those 
who  have,  and  of  those  who  have  written  alK)Ut  it,  which  would  have  been  the  better  for  a 
principle  of  classification. 


Kleinasien,  Ein    Neuland  der  Kunstgeschichte.      15y  Joskf    Stiizyuowski. 
Pp.  vii  +  245.     Illustrated.     Leipzig:  Hinrichs.     1903. 

This  book  owes  its  origin,  like  Mr.  Andvrson's  Sfndia  Po«/jca,  to  international  co-operation. 
At  the  outset  is  placed  an  English  chapter  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Crowfoot,  formerly  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  dealing  with  Binbirkilisse,  the  well  known  site,  south  of  Iconium,  which 
Prof.  Ramsiiy  and  others  identify  doubtfully  with  Jiarata.  Here,  as  the  modern  name 
imjilies,  are  numerous  lemains  of  Byzantine  churches.  To  Mr.  Crowfoot's  study  of  these 
Prof.  Strzygowski  adds  chapters  on  four  types  of  early  church  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor  : 
(I)  the  Basilica  proper;  (2)  the  Octagon;  (;5)  the  Basilica  with  cupola,  such  as  the  great 
church  at  Koja  Kalessi,  described  by  Mr.  Ileadlam  in  a  Supplementary  Paper  of  this 
Journal  ;  (4)  the  Cruciform  church  with  cupola.  Tliereafter  he  deals  with  the  dates  of 
the  various  types  ;  and  finally  has  a  chapter  on  the  significance  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  history 
of  art,  as  Iving  between,  and  sharing  characteristics  of  the  East,  Hellas,  Rome,  and  Byzan- 
tium. The  section  of  this  last  chapter  which  deals  with  the  development  of  western  art 
out  of  Byzantine  is  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book.  Prof.  Strzygowski  seems  more  at 
home  among  purely  architectural  (juestions.  The  volume  brings  together  much  scattered 
material  upon  the  late  Roman  and  Byzantine  antiquities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  should  inspire 
future  explorerd  to  verify  rts  facts  and  search  for  new  ones.  No  one  ought  to  enter  the 
country  without  at  least  having  read  Prof.  Strzygowski's  book — nor  indeed  without  having 
it  actually  in  his  luggage,  if  tlie  Ottoman  custom  authorities  will  allov,'  it  to  pass. 


The  Nearer  East.     By  D.  G.  Hogarth.    [Regions  of  the  World  Series.]     Pp.  xv-f  29G. 
London  :  Hememann.     1902. 

This  volume  in  the  '  Regions  of  the  World  Series'  includes,  of  course,  the  home  of  the 
Hellenic  race  and  pretty  nearly  all  the  area  of  its  ultimate  distribution.  The  limits  set 
by  the  author  to  the  Nearer  East  are,  on  the  north  the  line  of  the  Balkan,  Black  Sea  south 
shore,  Caucasus,  and  Caspian  south  shore  :  on  the  south  the  point  where  the  Nile  ceases 
to  be  uninterruptedly  navigable,  i.e.  the  First  Cataract,  and  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  : 
on  the  west,  the  Adriatic  :  and  on  the  east  the  central  desert  of  Persia.  The  first  part  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  mainly  with  an  attempt  to  envisage  this  region  as  on  a  relief  map  ;  but 
the  result  is  much  less  clear  and  useful  than  an  actual  map  would  be.  Then  follow 
a  slight  chapter  on  Structure  and  a  fuller  one  on  Climates  ;  and  finally  there  is  one  on 
Physical  Circum'5tance,  which  purports  to  show  the  constant  geographical  and  scenic 
features  which  affect  human  life  in  the  particular  region.  This  chapter  and  that  on  Com- 
munications in  Part  II.  have  the  most  bearing  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  Nearer  East. 
The  larger  portion  of  Part  II.  is  concerned  with  the  modern  distribiUion,  grouping,  and 
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life  of  man  in  the  region.  An  ingenious,  if  not  ([Uite  convincing,  attempt  to  trace  the 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  particular  areas  to  their  food  and  other  products,  may 
be  recommended  to  students  of  antiquity  ;  for  these  products  are  still  in  the  main  what 
thev  formerly  wen-.  The  author,  who  has  hnd  as  much  experience  of  the  antiquities  as  of 
tin;  modern  features  of  the  Nearer  East,  keeps  his  eye  coDstantly  on  the  past  while 
describing,'  the  present. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  however  is  the  only  one  really  readable.     Most  of  the 
lir^^t  part  will  be  superseded  by  a  good  relief  map  of  the  region 


Inscriptiones   Graecae.     Vol.   .\ii.   Fasc   iii.   Supplementnm.     Ed.   F.   Hillek  de 
Gaf.rtrinoen.     I'p.  269 — 356.     Berlin  :  Reimer.     1904.     11  m. 

This  supplement  contains  additions  to  the  inscriptions  from  Synie,  Telos,  Nisyros, 
Astypalaea,  Anaphe,  Thera  and  Therasia,  Pholegandros,  Melos  and  Cimcdos,  as  well  as  one 
(a  dedication  to  Zeus)  from  Seutlussa  or  Teutlussu,  which  has  not  hitherto  produced  any 
epigraphic  remains.  Among  the  numerous  excellent  illustrations,  which  now  make 
these  volumes  so  much  more  trustworthy  than  the  old  Corpus,  those  showing  the 
disposition  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  temenos  of  Artemidorus  of  Perga  in  Thera  are  most 
noteworthy.  There  are  the  usual  full  indices,  including  three  (grammatical  and 
orthographical  peculiarities,  authors,  and  concordances  with  C.I.G.  and  other  publications) 
which  cover  the  whole  volume. 


Sammlung  der  Griechischen  Dialekt  Inschriften.  Herausg.  ven  H.  Collitz 
u.  F.  Becutel.  III.  Bd.,  -2  Halite,  3  Heft.  Die  kretischen  Inschriften.  Bearb.  von 
F.  Blass.     Pp.  227—423.     Gottingen.     1904.     6  m.  40, 

This  part  of  the  invaluable  '  G.D.I.'  contains  more  than  2.50  inscriptions  in  Cretan 
dialect  from  more  than  30  sites  both  in  and  out  of  Crete.  There  is  the  usual  full 
bibliography  and  commentary  ;  in  the  former,  however,  some  omissions  are  noticeable. 
Thus,  on  the  famous  Gortyna  inscription  (4991)  the  Inscnplions  Juruliques  Grecques  of 
Dareste,  Haussoullier,  and  Th.  Reinach  is  not  referred  to;  on  No.  5011,  Halbherr's  and 
Svoronos'  articles  in  the  Amer.  Journ.  of  Arch.  1897  and  Joum.  Internal.  1898  should 
have  been  mentioned  ;  and  a  reference  to  Conway's  elaborate  study  of  the  pre-Hellenic 
inscriptions  of  Praesus  in  B.S.A.  viii.  should  have  appeared  on  p.  363. 


Zur  Geschichte   Lateinischer  Eigennamen.     By  W.  Schulze.    Beilin  :  1904. 
40  mks. 

This  large  volume  of  more  than  600  pages  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  origin  of 
gentile  names  among  the  Italian  peoples.  The  main  theory  of  the  author  is  that  tlie  great 
majority  of  these  were  slighily  differentiated  praenomina,  lengthened  by  patronymic, 
diminutive  and  other  suffixes,  or  after  the  models  of  the  names  prevalent  in  neigh- 
bouring tribes. 

The  praenomen,  he  points  out,  is  important  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
individual  at  the  time.  At  Rome  the  family  stood  first,  and  the  family  name  always 
tended  to  overshadow  that  which  distinguishei  the  members  of  a  family  from  one  another. 
Official  and  legal  documents  indeed  refer  to  a  Roman  citizen  by  his  praenomen  conjoined 
with  one  of  the  other  nomina  down  to  the  close  of  the  Republic,  but  this  was  rather  the 
survival  of  ancient  custom,  and  of  the  total  number  of  Roman  citizens  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  two-thirds  are  described  only  by  nomen,  cognomen,  or  both.     Later  in  the  Empire 
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members  of  tlic  same  family  frequently  received  the  same  praeuoineii,  and  weru  distingiiislied 
only  by  difl'erent  cognomina,  these  having  now  ceased  to  be  hereditary.  The  first  section 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  various  changes  undergone  in  the  case  of  Italian  names  among 
neighbouring  Celtic,  Illyrian,  Venetian,  and  other  tribes,  and  the  ways  in  which  these 
influences  reacted  on  the  nomenclature  of  the  iieninsula  itself.  The  most  striking  uses 
referred  to  are  the  Gallic  suffixes  of  -acus,  -iacus,  and  the  j'iitronymic  -ins  ;  the  Illyrian 
-ocus  and  -avus,  and  the  Belgian  or  N.  ( !erman  -inius.  From  the  adjective  -iniacus  formed 
from  this  last  arc  derived  modern  i)lac(!  names  in  -nich  like  (jiirznich  (Cnrtiniacus).  The 
second  and  much  the  longest  section  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  Etruscan  nomenclature. 
Although  the  author  admits  that  the  bulk  of  Etruscan  names  were  pmli.iMy  l)orrowcd  from 
the  praenomina  of  Latin  tribes  he  attributes  several  jx'culiarities  of  Roman  custom  in  this 
respect  to  the  influence  of  P^truscan  innovations.  Thus  the  Etruscans  scldoiu  accurately 
differentiated  the  nomen  and  cognomen,  both  ])eing  oftl'U  derived  from  the  imlividual  iiauie, 
and  representing  the  family  name  of  the  two  paceuts,  according  1o  the  present  Spanish 
custom.  T(j  the  influence  of  this  survival  of  matriarchy  Mr.  Schul/e  is  inclimd  to  impute 
the  hereditary  nature  of  Roman  cogiiomina.  To  l^truscan  influences  are  ascribed  endings 
in  -na  ;  -o  ;  many  in  -torius  which  cannot  well  be  referred  to  nouns  in  -tor  expressing  the 
agent,  and  have  many  analogous  i"]truscan  forms  in  -turi  or  -thru  ;  and  several  asjjirated 
names  like  Thalna,  (Tracchus,  Cetliegus.  in  l']truria  too  cognoniina  often  usurp  the  place 
of  the  gentile  name,  having  become  earlier  prevalent  than  in  Rome,  where  they  were  not 
oflicially  recngnized  before  tin;  age  of  Sulla. 

The  third  section  discusses  the  varinus  sullixc)-  used  among  the  Latins  themselves,  the 
names  derived  fnnii  the  titles  of  divinities  and  tlie  prevalence  of  praenomina  and 
cognomina  at  tlillerent  periods,  es]iecial!y  anu)ng  slaves  and  freedmen.  It  is  throughout 
insisted  that  the  later  nann  s  were  at  lirst  adjeclival  extensions  <if  the  ]>raenomen,  as 
indicated  by  (Jreck  translations  like  Ati  khiv  rl>v  AluiXnw. 

The  last  sccli<in  is  devoti'd  In  Italian  place  nauies. 

This  valnalile  work  includes  great  masses  of  material  and  most  careful  references, 
chiefly  epigra])hic.  Us  usefulness  to  the  studeiit  might  be  enhanced  if  a  full  analysis  were 
placed  at  tlie  head  of  each  sub-section,  and  some  of  the  long  catalogues,  which  frequently 
interrupt  the  argument,  were  relegated  to  ajipendicis. 


The  following  may  also  be  noleil  :  — 

S.  EiTRKM,  Die  Phaiakenepisode  in  der  Odyssee.  Chrisliania,  1!)04.  Pp.  35. 
(An  attempt  to  distribute  <)<l.  v. -viii.  into  the  separate  narratives  of  which,  according 
to  the  writer,  it  was  originally  composed.  It  is  not  maintained,  lio\ve\('r,  that  it  is 
l^ossible  to  show  the  precise  points  of  junction.] 

P.  Mazon,  Essai  sur  la  composition  des  comedies  d'Aristophane.  Paris,  ii)04. 
Pp.  181.  (An  analysis  of  the  structure  of  each  play,  in  order  to  deduce  therefrom  the 
standard  type  of  an  Aristophanic  comedy,  which  suggests  conclusions  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  class  of  literature.) 

P.  Mazox,  Aristophane,  La  Paix.  Paris,  l!)04.  Pp.  111).  (The  text  is  based  solely 
upon  V  and  R,  with  a  i)reference  for  the  former  ;  the  commentary  is  upon  a  moderate 
scale,  and  gives  the  editor's  views  "without  nrenf  ioning  rival  interpretations.) 

For  other  ivorhs  recc/'rcd,  see  list  of  odd'iWom  to  the  Lihrdrij. 
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AitoiLLlONi),  iHScr.  from,  26 

AbAshasheli     (Palestine),     winnowing-fork 

from,  248 
Accius,  Aiii!rome<la  of,  110  f. 
Adytniu  ..f  Delplii,  215  f. 
Aegtnic  (in  C'ilicia),  dispute  with  Tarsus,  6(5 
Aescliines,  portraits  of,  DO  f. 
Aescliylns,  portrait  of,  81  f. 
Aesopus,  H.,  33 
Aezani,  tenii»U!  at,  140 
'  Affected  Tyrrhenian  '  vase  at  Oxford,  298 
Ai^athon,  portrait  of,  86  f. 
Ageladas  and  the   Ligurio  bronze  statuette, 

131,  336 
Agenor,  betrothed  to  Andromeda,  101  f. 
Agnou-Nesteraweh.  13  f.,  li) 
Aidinjik,  inscr.  at,  23 
Akontia  in  palaestra-scenes,  179 
Alabaster   vessels    from    tomb  at  ^lycenae, 

324  ;  Egyptian,  325  f. 
Alcamenes,    Dionysos   of,   258   f,     Hermes 

Propylaeus,  259 
AlccKiis  of  Euripides,  analogy  with  Andro- 

iiiedd  of  Sophocles,  108 
Alcibiades,  portraits  of,  95 
Alexander,  son  of  Ptolemy  VII,  106 
Alexandria  :  coin  of  (Ant.  Pius),  found  at 

Khanziri,  16 
Alexikakos  of  Calamis,  205 
Alkaran  (near  Isaura),  grave-stones,  272  f., 

275  f. 
Almasun    (near   Derbe),   grave-stone   from, 

278 
Amazona  and  Theseus,  on  r.f.  vase,  307 
Amlier  beads  at  Torcello,  126 
Amethyst  beads  from  Mycenae,  324 
Amphiarans,  oracle  of,  235  f. 
Amphitheatre  at  t'yzicus,  140 
Anatolian  names  at  Isaura  Nova,  291 
Androcrates,  heroiin  of,  158  f. 
Andromeda,  99  f. 

Anthesteria-scene  on  r.f.  stamni,  312 
Anthologia  Palatina  (App.,  297),  70  f. 
Anytus,  head  of,  by  Dumophon,  43  f. 


Apollo:  two  heads  of  ('lit)iseid-(  fonilier 
type  in  B.M.  203  f.  ;  Citharoedns  with 
Leto  and  Artemis  on  b.f.  vase  300  ; 
Citharoedns,  .sacrifice  to,  relief  at  Con- 
stantinople, 20 ;  with  Artemis,  stele  at 
Peramo,  34  ;  sacrifice  to,  on  r.f.  stamnos, 
311,  313;  Crateanus,  20;  MeKaa-Trjvu^, 
20 

Apostolius  on  the  jumj)  of  Phayllus,  72 

Aqueduct  of  Cyzimis,  138 

Aquila,  see  Cornutus. 

Argos  and  the  PlatacMU  campaign,  150 

Aristides  in  the  Plataean  campaign,  149 

Aristophanes,  description  of  Agathon,  87  ; 
Achani.  v.  213  (sclu.l.),  78 

Armasun,  grave-stone  from,  283 

Armed  deity,  cultus-figure,  on  proto-Cor. 
lekythos,  295 

Armourer  finishing  helmet,  on  r.f.  kylix, 
304 

Artemis,  head  of,  by  Damophon,  42  f.  ; 
.■sacrifice  to,  on  r.f.  stamnos,  311,  313;  a-^ 
ntWvia  6r]pu)V  on  Cor.  vase,  297  :  on  stele 
from  Ermeni  Keui,  34  ;  on  stele  at  Hara- 
khi,  29.     See  also  Apollo. 

Ashmolean  Museum  :  see  Oxford. 

Asine  :  .see  Corone. 

Astragalizontes,  134 

Athena :  cultus-figure  on  proto-Cor.  leky- 
thos, 296  ;  at  Judgment  of  Paris  (b.f. 
vase),  299 

Athenians  in  the  Plataean  campaign,  145  f. 

Athenodorus  of  Tarsus,  (55 

Athens,  routes  to  P!at;iea  from,  155  f. 

coins  of,  with  Alexikakos  of  Calamis, 

205  ;  with  head  of  Dionysus  of  Alcamenes, 
258 

Museum  :    sculptures  from  Lycosura, 

41  f. 

Athletes  on  b.f.  vase  at  Oxford,  300,302  ; 
statues  of  Choiseul-Qouffier  type,  204  f. 

Athrihitic  Nile,  17 

Attic  vases  at  Oxford,  294  f. 

Augustus,  dedication  to,  at  Lystra,  123 

Aurelius,  u.se  of  praenomen  in  Asia  Minor, 
280  f. 
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Aurelius  (M.),  in  inscr.  from  Pacbnemounis, 

7 
Axe,    double-,    combined     with    anlh,    in 

Cretan  art,  322  f. 


B 


Bahii  Nashart  district  (Delta),  mounds  in, 

15 
Bahr  Slubin  district  (Delta),  mounds  in, 

16 
Bahr  Tirah  district   (Delta),   mounds    in, 

16 
Baiyat  (Lycaonia)  inscr.,  113 
Banuban  (Delta),  14 
Banquets  of  religious  society,  reliefs  with, 

36  f. 
Berlin   Museum,   Egyptian   alabaster  vase, 

325  ;  coin  of  Tarsus,  63 
Boeotian  vases  at  Oxford,  294 
Bologna,  r.f.  kylix  at,  186  ;  Egyptian  slab 

at,  241  f. 
Bonn,  portrait  tif  Agathon  at,  89 
Book,  ope7i,  on  Isauran  grave-stone,  268 
Bourguignen     kylix    with    Jumpers,    183, 

192 
British  Museum  :  Aeschines,  91  ;  heads  of 

Choiseul-Gouffier  type,  203  f.  ; '  Sardana- 

palus,'  255  f.  ;  b.f.  amphora  (B48),  183  ; 

b.f.    kelebe    (B361),   179  f.  ;    r.f.   kylix 

(E  58),  190  f.  ;  r.f.  hydria  (E  169),  105  f.  ; 

r.f.   pelike    (E  427),    185  ;   r.f.   oenochoe 

(E561),    192  f .  ;    lead    halteres,    181  f .  ; 

siher  rings  pierced  with  gold  nails,  332  f.  ; 

coins  of  Athens,  205  ;  Demetrius  II.  63  ; 

Mytilene,  207 
Burlos,  site  of  Paralos  (Egypt),  12 
Busiric  Nile,  17  f. 
Busiris-type    on    r.f.   stamnos    at    Oxford, 

306 
Bute,  2  f.,  19 
Butterflies  (?),  gold  ornaments  from  Mycenae, 

323 

C  {see  also  K) 

Cairo  Museum  :  bronze  statuette  dedicated 

to  Isis,  337 
Calami   (Kapu   Dagh),   inscriptions    from, 

31  f. 
Calamis    and    the   Choiseul-Gouffier  type, 

204  f. 
Candia,  winuowing-fork  from,  247  ;  scoop, 

251 
Candlestick   (1)    on    Isauran    tomb-stones, 

286  • 
Carpets,  styles  of  Lycaonian,  260 
Cassiopeia,  100  f. 
Castalian  gorge  at  Delphi,  234  f. 
Cattle-shed,  on  b.f.  lekythos,  303 
Cephallenia,  Mycenaean  vases  from,  126  f. 
Cfepheus,  100  f. 
Cephisodotus,  '  Sardanapalus  *  attributed  to, 

258  f. 


Cerigotto,  the  bronze  statue  of,  128  ;  crouch- 
ing figure  from,  133  f. 

Charactei's  ;   see  Script 

Chasm  at  Delphi,  214  f. 

Choes,  scene  from,  on  r.f.  stanini,  312 

Choiseul-Gouffier  type,  two  heads  related  to, 
203  f. 

Christian  Art  (Early)  of  Isaura  Nova, 
260  f.  ;  Christian  symbols  on  Isauran 
monuments,  291 

Cilicia  in  time  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  62  f. 

Cithaeron,  ancient  passes  across,  155 

Clamps  used  at  Lycosura,  47,  55 

Cloacarius,  199 

Cloisonn^  enamel,  Mycenaean,  324 

Cnossus  :  vases  from,  found  at  Mycenae, 
322.     iS'ee  also  Minoan 

Constantinople,  Imperial  Museum  :  sarco- 
phagus of  Sidamaria,  274  f. 

Robert  College  :  inscribed  stele,  20 

Copper  denarius  of  Diocletian,  197 

Corinthian  b.f.  vase  at  Torcello,  128  ;  vases 
at  Oxford,  296  f. 

Cornutus  Aquila,  governor  of  Galatia,  115 

Corone,  fragment  of  Diocletian's  edict  from, 
195  f. 

Cresilas,  Diomede  of,  97 

Crete  :  vases  from,  found  in  Greece,  317  f. 
See  also  Candia 

Cross  on  Isauran  tomb-stones,  270,  276 

Cultus-scene  on  proto-Cor.  lekythos,  296 

Cyzicus,  coin  of,  38  ;  inscriptions  from,  20  f., 
39  ;  topography  of,  135 


D 


Damophon,  41  f.,  330  f. 

Defigere,  333 

Delphi,  the  Chasm  at,  214  f. 

Delta,  Nomes  of  the,  1  ff. 

Demeter  :  head   of,   by  Damophon,  43  f.  ; 

Eleusinia,  her  temple  near  Plataea,  162  f.  ; 

with  Persephone  etc.  on  b.f.  vase,  300 
Demetrius  II,  coin  of,  63 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  portrait  of,  93 
Demir  Kapu  (Cyzicus),  141 
Demiurgi  in  Cilicia,  68 
Denarius,  copper,  of  Diocletian,  197 
Diavathy  (Kapu  Dagh),  inscriptions,  33 
Diocletian's  Edict,  fragment  of,  195  f. 
Diodorus  Siculus  on  the  Delphic  oracle,  218 

f. 
Dion  Chrysostom,  Tarsian  Orations  of,  58  f. 
Dionysiac  sacrifice  on  r.f.  stanmos,  311 
Dionysus    of    Alcamenes,   258 ;     so-called 

*  Sardanapalus,'  255  f.  ;  with  other  deities, 

on   b.f.   vase,  300  ;  with   satyrs,  on   b.f. 

vase,  299 
Diospolis  Inferior,  11  f.,  18 
Diospolite  Nome,  2,  18 
Diskobolos  on  vases  at  Oxford,  302 
Diskoi,  bronze,  with  Jumpers,  184 
Doricha,  210  f. 
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Durhi  :  nee  Isaura  Nova 
Drapery,  sculptured,  by  Damoplion,  41  f., 
55  ;  of  the  '  Sardanapalus'  statues,  257  f. 
Drusus  Caesar,  son  of  Gerinanicus,  '28 
Dumb-bell  exercises,  ancient,  182 


E 

Eaolks  with  outspread  wings,  on  Lycosura 

drapery,  5(i 
Edictuni  Diocletiani,  friigiuent  from  Corone, 

195  f. 
Education  in  time  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  58 
Egridere  (Kapu  Dagli),  inscr.,  30 
Egypt,    late    Minoan    vases    with    marine 

designs    from,  319  ;    Mycenaean   pottery 

from,  1 28  ;  intercourse  with  Crete,  320  ; 

nomes  of  the  Delta,  1  f. 
Egyptian    alabaster    vase    from    Mycenae, 

325  ;  from  Cnossus,  327  ;  amphorae  from 

Menidi,  32!)  ;  harvest-scenes,  242  f. 
El-Amrah,  alabaster  vases  from,  326 
Eleans  and  the  battle  of  Plataea,  148 
El  Kab,  tomb  of  Paheri,  244 
Embroidery  from  Dorla,  289 
Enniua,  Androiupcla  of,  99  f. 
Eos  and  Tithonus  on  r.f.  amphora,  315 
Epaenetus,  haltt-res  of,  181 
Ergileh,  stelai  from,  26 
Erythrae  (B()e()tia),  position  of,  154 
Eski  Manyas,  inscr.  at,  27 
Euren  (near  Dorla),  tomb-stone  from,  285 
Euripides,    Aitdromcda    of,    99    f.  ;   on    the 

Delphic  adytum,  233 
Eustathius  on  the  jump  of  Phayllus,  72 
Eye,  Damophon's  treatment  of,  330 


Faience  inlays  from  Mycenae,  327 

Fan,  winnpwing-,  241  f. 

Festival,  sacrifices  at,  on  r.f.  stamni,  311 

Fish,  Christian  symbol,  267 

Five,  proverbial  use  of,  80 

Florence  :  bronze  head  of  Aeschylus,  82  f.  ; 

portrait  of  Demetrius  Plialereus,  96  f. 
Flute-player  accompanying  jumper,  185 
Funeral  banquet  stelai  at  Ei^ileh,  26  f.  ;  at 

Pandemia,  20. 


Gargaphia  fountiiin,  site  of,  158  f. 

Gela,  vases  from,  at  Oxford,  302,  307,  311 

Gerousia  at  Cyzicus,  33 

Gizeh,  third  pyramid  of,  208  f. 

Gold  :  nails  in  rings,  332  f. ;  ornaments  from 

Mycenae,  323  f.  ;    plated  steatite    vases, 

320 
Gonen,  inscr.,  29 

Graces,  the  three,  relief  nt  Katatopo,  29 
Grain,  winnowing  of,  241  f. 


Guilds  at  Cyzicus,  32  ;  sef  also  Technitai 
Gymnastic  exercises,  182  f. 


H 


Hadrian,  inscr.  of  time  of,  from   Lycosura, 

48  f.  ;  temple  of,  at  Cyzicus,  139 
Hair,  treatment    of,  by    Damophon,  42  f., 

330  ;  in  heads  of  ChoiBeOl-Gouffier  type, 

204 
Hajji    Pavoni  (near    Manyas),  inscriptions 

froiu,  40 
Hal  teres,  75,  181  f. 
Hammauili  (Cyzicus)  in.scr.,  29,  40 
Hammer  and  sickle  on  Isauran  tomb-stones, 

269  f.,  283 
Harakhi  (Kapu  Dagli),  lemains  at,  29 
Harbours  of  Cyzicus,  142 
Hare-hunt  on  proto-C^r.  lekythos,  296 
Harvest-scenes    on    Egyptian    monuments, 

242  f.  ;  on  Phaestus  vase,  249 
Hedgehog  vase  from  EI-Amrah,  326 
Helearchia  in  the  Delta,  13 
Helots,  number  of,  at  battle  of  Plataea,  152 
Hephaestus  and  other  deities  on  b.f.  stam- 

no.«,,300 
Hera,  at  Judgment  of  Paris  (b.f.  vase),  299 
Heracles  and  Negroes   on    r.f    stamnos   at 

Oxford,  306  f.  ;  of  Tarsus,  63 
Heraeum  of  Plataea,  162 
Hermes  before  Zeus,  on  b.f.  \ase,  298  ;  at 

Judgment  of  Paris,  on  b.f.  vase,  299 
Herodotus    on    the    campaign    of  Plataea, 

144  f.  ;  on  the  Delpliic  adytum,  224  ;  on 

Nitocris  and  Rhodopis,  208  f. 
Hierocles,  his  order  in  the  Delta,  2 
Hippocamp,  see  Sea-horses 
Hodja  Bunar,  inscriptions  from,  28 
Horseman-type  on  Chnstian   grave-stones, 

273,  277 
Hysiae  (Boeotia),  position  of,  154 

I 

IcoNiUM  :  see  Konia 

Igel  :  see  Treves 

Incised    marks    on     faience     inlays     from 

Mycenae,  328 
Inlays,  faience,  from  Mycenae,  327  ;  Cnoe- 

sian,  328 
Ionian  dedication  to  Isis,  337 
Isaura  Nova,  early  Christian  Art  of,  260  f. 
Isis  suckling  Horus,  statuette  with  Ionian 

dedication,  at  Cairo,  337 
'  Island '  of  the  battle  of  Plataea,  160  f. 
Issiz  Han,  inscr.  at.  26 
Ithaka,  Mycenaean  vases  from,  126 


Judgment  of  Paris  on  Attic  b.f.  vase,  299 
Jump,   the   Greek,   70  f.,    179  f.     See   alto 
Leaper 
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K  {see  aho  C) 

Kalos-vases  in  Ashmolean  jNIiis  303  f. 
Kapu  Dagh,  inscrs.  from,  29  f. 
Kara  Senir,  grave-stones  from,  277,  285 
Kassed  Canal  district  (Delta),  mounds  in, 

15 
Katatopo  (Kapu  Dagh),  remains,  29 
Kazakkeui,  stele  with  sacrifice  to  Zeus,  22 
Khanziri,  Kum,  site  of,   5  f.,  19  ;  inscrip- 
tions, 5  f. 
Khatyn  Serai  :  see  Lystra 
Konia,  Isauran  tomb-stone  at,  288 
Koum  Liman,  inscr.,  35 
Koiim  Wahal,  5  f. 
Kurshunlu  (Kara  Dagh),  inscriptions,  35  f. 


Lacdaemonians     and     the     campaign     of 

Plataea,  146  f. 
Laconia,  Cretan  trade  with,  320 
Langada  (Kapu  Dagli),  inscriptions,  30  f. 
Lapis  lazuli  sphinxes  frcm  Mycenae,  324 
Lapith  from  the  Parthenon  compared  with 

Cerigotto  figure,  133  f. 
Leaper  with  halteres  un  b.f.  \iise,  302.     .See 

ulsu  Jump 
Lebadeia,    oracular    gorge    of    Trophonius, 

235 
Leto,  Artemis  and  Apollo  Citliaroedus  on 

b.f.  vase,  300 
Leyden,  krater  with  jumper,  194 
Libanius  vtt.  t.  6px.  373,  71 
Liber  Pater  of  Praxiteles,  255  f. 
Ligurio  bronze  statuette,  131,  336 
Liknon,  251  f. 

Loebbecke  collection,  Athenian  coin  in,  258 
Lucian,  Somn.  6  schol.,  71 
Liicillus  of  Tarra  on  Pliayllus,  72 
Lycaojiia,  exploration  in,  113  f. 
Lycosura,  sculptures  from,  41  f.  ;  temple  of, 

47  f. 
Lycurgus,  statue   of  Aeschylus  erected  by, 

81  f. 
Lysippus,   portrait-head    of    school    of,   at 

Florence,  97 
Lystra,  site  and  remains,  113  f. 


M 


Magical  use  of  nails,  333  ;  of  rings,  334 
Malacca,  winnowing-fan  from,  252  f. 
Mallus  and  Tarsus,  dispute  between,  67 
Mandrae  =  Tchamandra  ?  26 
Manetho  on  Nitocris  and  Rhodopis,  208  f. 
Mantineans  and  the  battle  of  Plataea,  148 
Mardonius'  campaign  of  Plataea,  144  f. 
Marine    designs    on    Late    Minoan    vases, 

318  f.  ;  significance  of,  320  f. 
Mazzorbo,  Mycenaean  vase  from,  125 
Med  ism  in  the  campaign  of  Plataea,  148  f. 


Megalopolis,  Thersileion  of,  54  f,  ;  con- 
nexion of  Damophon  with,  331 

Megarians  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  157 

Mehisa,  Amazon,  on  r.f.  vase,  307  f. 

Menidi  :  characters  incised  uu  ampliorae 
from,  329 

Menkara,  king  of  VL  Dynasty,  209 

Menkaura,  pyramid  of,  208  f. 

Mephitic  chasm  at  Delphi.  215  f. 

Micon's  Amazonoiiiachia,  309 

Mihallitch,  inscrii»tions  at,  24 

Mihaniona,  inscr.  33 

'  Minuan'  vases  from  (Jreece,  317  f. 

^linotaur,  see  Theseus. 

Mole  of  Cyzicus,  137 

Moloei.s,  K.,  162  f.  ♦ 

Murex  or  triton  shells  on  Minoan  vases,  321 

^lycenae,  chamber-tomb  containing  Cretan 
imports,  323  ;  Cretan  '  Palace-styh; ' 
Amphorae  from,  322  f.  ;  objects  with 
incised  cliaracters  from,  328 

Mycenaean  vases  at  Torcello,  125  f. ;  from  S. 
Italy,  i^icily,  Ionian  Islands,  126  f.  ;  from 
Spain,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  128 

Mycerinus  :  see  Menkaura 

Mvtilene,  EL.  stater  with  head  of  Apollo, 
205  f. 


N 


Nails  inserted  in  silver  rings,  3}2  f.  ; 
magical  use  of,  333  f. 

Names  in  early  Christian  monuments  from 
Isaura  Nova,  290 

Najdes,  bust  of  Aeschines,  91  f.  ;  of  Aes- 
chylus, 82  f.  ;  Orestes  and  Electra,  132  f. 

Naucratis,  statuette  of  Isis  probably  fniiii, 
337 

Xauplia  :  Mycenaean  jar  witli  iucisefl 
character,  329 

Nautilus  on  Late  Minoan  vase  from  Phy- 
lakopi,  318  ;  gold  ornament  from  My- 
cenae, 324 

Negroes,  Heracles  and,  on  r.f.  stamnos  at 
Oxford,  306  f. 

Nereids  on  hippoeamps,  on  reliefs,  56 

Nesteraweh-Agnou,  13  f. 

Neterkara,  211 

Neuchatel  Museum,  Mycenaean  vases  in,  126 

Nike  carrying  thymiaterion,  on  Lycosura 
drapery,  56 

Niketou-Singar,  13  f. 

Nile,  arms  of  the,  17 

Nitakerti,  208  f. 

Nitocris-Rhodopis,  208  f. 

Nomes,  Egyptian  North  Delta,  1  f. 


O 


Oases  (Delta),  13 

Octopus  on  Late  Minoan   vase  from   Phy- 

lakopi,  318 
Oedipus  and  Sphinx  on  r.f.  amphorae,  315 
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Olyiiipia,  tiled  paveimnt  in  palaestra,  74 
OiiiplialoH  at  Delphi,  pnsitioii  of,  220,  232 
Oracle  at  Delphi,  214  f. 
Oriental   iiiaiiiiers   in  Tarsus,  64  ;  t/jk*/)?}  in 

^Jreek  art  ami  literature,  106 
Ornanieut  of  early  Christian  nionuiuents  of 

Isaura  No\a,  2()0  f. 
Or()])U.s,  oraile  of  Amphiaraus  <at,  235  f. 
Oxford,  Ashinoleau   Museum,   vases  added 

to,  293  f. 


P 


Paciinkmounis,  2,  T),  18  f. 

Palieri,  tomb  of,  244  f. 

Pala(-e  and  cattle-shed  on  b.f.  lekytlios,  303 

Palestine,    Mycenaean    i)ottery  from,   128  ; 

wiiinowing-forks  and  shovels,  248 
Pandemia,  inscriptions  at,  20  f. 
Pandernia-Krdek  road,inscr.  from,  3!) 
Paralos  (Delta),  12 
Paris,  Judgiuent  of,  on  Attic  li.f.  amjdiora, 

2!)'.» 
Parthenon,   Lajjith    from,    compared    with 

ciouching  figurt:  frt)iu  C'erigotto,  133  f. 
Pasiteles,  style  of,  131  f. 
Pathmetic  Nile,  17  f. 
Pausanias  and  the  battle  of  Plataea,  151 
Pentathlon  group  on  b.f.  vase,  302 
Peraiiio,  inscriptions  from,  34 
I'ersejthoue  :  .srr;  Denieter 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  100  f.  ;  cult  of  P. 

at  Tarsus,  (i3 
Persian  War.^  144  f. 
Phaestu-s,  steatite  vase  from,  249 
Pliarmuthiac  Nile,  17 
Phayllus,  the  Jump  of,  70  f. 
Pheidian   characteristic.'^,   of   the   '  Sardana- 

palus'  statues,  258 
Pheres  in  the  Alrestis,  108 
Philosophers    mentioned     in     inscr.    fiom 

Cy/.icene,  27 
Philosophy    in  time   of   Dion   Cluv.sostom, 

58  f. 
Phineus,  betrotheil  to  Andromeda,  101  f. 
Phragouis,  2  f.,  19 
Phthenetic  Nome,  2,  4 

Phylako]>i,  '  Late  Minoan  '  vases  from,  317  f. 
Pick  with  sickle  or  pruning-knife  on  Isauran 

tomb-stones,  283  ;  for  rooting  up  corn  (V) 

on  Phaestus  vase,  250 
Pindar,  Ncin.  v.  19,  scholium,  71 
I'lataca,  batlle  of,  144  f. 
IMato,  .schol.  on  Cratylus,  413  A,  71  ;  descrip- 
tion of  Agathon,  87 
Plutarch  on  the  Delphic  oracle,  220  f, 
Phiton,  dedication  to,  119 
Pollux  iii.  151,  72 
Polycleitan  canon,  131  f. 
Polygnotus,  Andromeda  vase  reflecting  his 

style,  105 
Potnia  Theron  type  on  (Jor.  oenochoe,  297 
Praeuoniina  in  third  cent.,  282 
Pi-axiteles, '  Saidanapulus '  referred  to,  255  f. 


Piices  in  Diocletian's  time,  197  f. 
Proto-Corintiiiau    lekythos    in     Asbmolean 

Museum,  294  f. 
Proxenia  stele,  Cy^-i'^''''^,  38 
I'runing-knife  :  see  sickle 
l*rus;i,  Di(jn  Chry.sostoiu  of,  58  f. 
Prylaneis  iu  Tarsus,  68 
Prytaiiy-list,  Cy/.icene,  34 
Ptyon,  241  f. 

Purple-shell  lishery  in  Crete,  321 
Pyramid  of  Nitocris-llhodojiis,  208  f. 
Pyre  of  lltracle-^  at  Tar.sus,  (53 
Pylbagor IS  of  Rliegiuin,  style  of,  2oO 
Pvtheruios  son  of  Neilon,  dedication  to  Isis, 

"337 
Pythiaal  Delphi,  214  f. 

R 

KlIODOlMS-NlTOCUIS,  208  f. 

Khocius   and    Theseus    lighting    Amazons, 

307  f. 
Kings  i>iened   with   gold   nails,   332  f.  ;  in 

nuigic,  334 
Ruukwoik  patterns  on  Late  Minoan  va.se.s, 

318  f. 
Rods  iis(d  in  palaestra,  179,  186 
Rome  :     Cajiitoline     Museum  :      liead     by 

l)amo]dion,  51  f. 
Laleran  :  llerms  carrying  likna,  254  ; 

Sophocles,  82 

\'ati>an  :  Aeschylu.s,  82 

Ro.sette,   six-leaved,   on    Lycannian    monu- 
ments, '2(!8,  270  ;  eight-leaved,  in  Pisidia, 

270  ;  gold,  from  .Mycenae,  323 
Runner  on  b.f.  vase  at  O.xford,  302 


S.\CK!i''i(  Es  by  women  on  Attic  >lamni,  311 

Saliaris  saltus,  179  f. 

Sauiiarius  or  samiator,  199 

'  Sardanapalu.'^,' so-called,  255  f. 

Sari-Kiui,  inscr.,  28 

Sari  Ky/,  (Lycaouia),  insi  r.,  121 

Satyrs  carrying  nymphs,  on  b.f.  vase,  299 

Scoglio  di  Torino,  Mycenaean  va.ses  from, 
12() 

Scolus  (Pioeotia),  position  of,  153 

Scoop  for  lueasuring  corn  from  Candia, 
251 

Scoi)aic  influence  in  Damophon,  46,  51 

Script  ;  characters  on  faience  inlays  from 
Mycen.ie,  328  ;  on  (^ther  objects  from 
Greece 

Sea-anemones  on  Late  Minoan  vaees,  319 

Sea  horse.s  butterfly-winged,  gold  orna- 
ments from  Mycenae,  323 

Sebennytic  Nome,  Lower,  2,  18  f. 

Serapeum  of  Pachncmounis,  8 

Shaving  in  the  fifth  century,  88 

Shell-ornament  on  Lsaiiran  grave-stones, 
273  f.,  27G 
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Sliovel,  winnowing-,  242  f. 

Sicily,  Myc.  vases  from,  126  f. 

Sickle    or   pruning-knife    and    hammer  or 

pick  on  Isauran  tomb-atones,  269  f.,  283 
Sicyon,  winnowing-fork  used  at,  247 
Sidamaria     (Lycaonia),      sarcophagus     of, 

274  f. 
Sieve  and  liknon,  252  f. 
Singar-Niketuu,  13  f. 
Sophocles,  Andronieda  of,  99  f.  ;  portraits 

of,  82 
Spain,  Myc.  pyxis  from,  128 
Spartans  :  see  Lacedaemonians 
Spear-thrower  on  l).f.  vase  at  Oxford,  302 
Sphinx,  tlie  great,  identified  with  Rhodopis  ? 

210  ;  figure    with  lion's  tail  and  horse's 

hoofs,    on    proto-Cor.    lekythos   296  ;  see 

also  Oedijius 
Spring-board,  179  f. 
Stamboul  :  see  Constantinople 
Steatite   relief  vases,  Cretan,   320  ;  vessels 

from  tomb  at  Mycenae,  324 
Stephanus,  statue  by,  131  f.,  336 
Stone  vessels,  Cretan,  from  Mycenae,  324 
Strabo  on  the  Delphic  oracle,  217  f. 
Suidas  vTrep  ra  iaKa^ififva,  72 
Swans,    female     figure     holding,    on    Cor. 

oenochoe,  296  f. 
Swastika  on  Asia-Minor  grave-stones,  271, 

279  f.,  282  f. 
Syracuse  Mus.,  Myc.  vases  in,  126  f. 


Tanagra,  vases  from,  294 

Taranto,  Myc.  vases  from,  126 

Tarsian  orations  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  58  f. 

Tarsus  in  the  time  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  62  f.  ; 
sarcophagi  produced  at,  275  ;  coins  of, 
63 

Tchamandra  Chiflik,  inscr.  etc.  at,  26 

Technitai  at  Isauia  Xova,  279 

Tel-el- Yahndiy veil,  inlavs  from,  329 

Tell  al-Balamuii,  1 1  f. 

Tell  al-Farain,  3 

Tell-es-Safi,  Mycenaean  pottery  from,  128 

Temple  of  Hadrian  at  Cyzicus,  139 

Terramare  deposits,  objects  akin  to  Myce- 
naean from,  126 

Thargelia-scene  on  r.f.  stanmos,  313 

Theatre  at  Cyzicus,  141 

Thebes,  b.f.  lekythos  from,  302 

Thermopvlae,  relief  with  Nereids,  etc.  from, 
56 

Thermuthiac  Nile,  17 

Thermuthis,  243  f. 

Theseus  :  and  Amazons,  on  r.f.  stamnos, 
307  f. ;  and  Minotaur  on  b.f.  lekythos, 
302 

Thiasos  reliefs,  36 

Thrakia  kome,  22 

Tida,  site  of  Phragonis,  3  f. 

Tisicrates,  pupil  of  Lysippus,  97 

Titans  in  Cilician  mythology,  64 


Tithonus  :  see  Eos 

Torcello,  Myc.  vases  at,  125  f. 

Towers,  hexagonal,  at  Cyzicus,  138  f. 

Trade-routes  in  Myc.  times,  126  f. 

Treves,    a«h-urn     with     winnowing-basket 

from  Igel,  251  f. 
Tripod,  Delphic,  218  f. 
Tripolis  (Arcadia),  winnowing-shovel  from, 

246 
Triton  or  murex  shells  on  Minoan  vases, 

321 
Trophonius,  oracle  of,  235 
Tvmpanon,  derived  from  leather  sieve  (?), 
■  253  f. 

U 

Ulubad,  in.scr.  at,  25 

Utch  Euyuk   (near  Konia),  Myc.  pot.sherd 
from,  128 

V 

Valerius,  use  of  name,  in  Aniu  Minor,  282 

Vannus,  241  f. 

Vaphio,  'Late  Minoan'  vases  from,  317  f.  ; 

gold  cups  of  Cretan  origin,  320 
Vine-branch  on  Isauran  grave-stone,  268 


W 


Wages  in  Diocletian's  time,  198  f. 

Wahal,  Koum,  Roman  portrait-head  andGr. 

inscr.  at,  5  f. 
Walls  of  Cyzicus,  135 
Ward  Collection  :  coin  of  Cyzicns,  38 
Warrior  bearing  corpse  on  b.f.  lekythos,  302  ; 

running  on  b.  and  r.f.  kylix,  303 
Weights  for  jumping,  see  Halteres. 
Whorl  ornament  on    Isauran    monuments, 

273 
AVhorls  of  Mycenaean  shape  at  Torcello,  126 
Winnowing-fan,  241  f. 
Wreaths  worn  at  sacrifice  by  women,  313  f. 
Wrestler  on  b.  f.  vase  at  Oxford,  302 


Xanthippus    in    the  -Plataean    campaign, 
149  f. 


Yenije  Kurshunlu  (near  Cvzicus)  inscr., 

36 
Yeni   Keui,    proxenia   stele   with   head    of 

Persephone,  38 


Zeleia,  inscr.,  28 

Zenobius  vi.  23,  72 

Zeus  :  enthroned,  on  b.f.  vase,  298  ;  sacrifice 

to  (stelae  at  Panderraa  and  Kazakkeui), 

21  ;  Haka^ios  Sco^coc,  21 
Zoldera  (Lycaonia)  site  and  inscr.,  114  f. 
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<iyo(jaior  =  tiibol!i(»,  200 
OKni'TjTrji,  199 
"A/z/ios,  287 
(ii/a/iJpdff/xiif,  253 
"Affiioy,  278 
'AfwXii  (V),  269 
A5XION  (<caX,iy-name),  303 
"Annas,  288 

B«/3(i,  117 
Boi/aXt'f,  285 
^aTTjp,  74  f. ,  186 
l?i;<ro8a)p(i,  1 1 
(iinivviov,  1 99 
/Sipor,  201 
^ippos,  see  mpoi. 
fiodpoi,  70  i. 
(3oXiWr;$-,  253 
fipaKupioi,  201 
/:ipa»(ta,  202 

•yfojcTf iTai,  23 

yCaXov  of  Delplii,  216  f.,  223,  239  f. 

yv^dpios,  198 

Ador,  33 
AijTpioSy  283 
StKpttii'i  (5t«pdi't),  247 
dtfUKrjais,  23 
Aio(r<o'pa(i'a,  1 1 
hi<l)6(papioiy  199 
SicpOfpfmotus,  199 
Aii^a  oiVoi/dpftcrcra,  283 

fKKXrjaiaarai,  66 
iXvcraro  =  dedicated  ?  337 
'EpfitXos,  33 
"Ei^/SfiXor,  33 
"p^rrtor  ^'latoy,  337 
i(T<ap.piva,  ra,  70  f. 
()(oiTo  for  <;(ot,  119 

Ctu^t'Xf  cor,  110 
ZoL^oi/f,  286 

iJ^utTT^r  in  epitaphs  of  bishops,  272 


6f(>v  cf}i\os,  in  epitapli  at  Isaura  Nova,  267 

dffxintVTai,  37 

Siuaf'iTui,  37 

BipvuKt,  see  OpivuKt 

On{6ov,  280 

B/>a<i(»<ca)p^rnt,  22 

^pifditi  (dipvaKi,  dvpuuKi),  246  f. 

^upwifci,  Hce  SplVltKl 

dvaiarrrai,  37 

'Ii/finicdj,  273 
'\v(us,  273 
"l(7apn=''Io'avpa,  262  f. 

KiMls]  275 
<caXXiyp(j0os-,  20O 
Kavova,  179 
KapafcnXXof,  201 

Kara  in  compounds  in  Ilonier,  229 

Kar«^Snii/tt«'  =  enter  an  adytum,  228  f. 

KiKpovKC  TOP  fiarripa,  76 

KorT<>i/tijr,  279 

KpaTicTTT]  (personal  name),  11 

KpoKUTOV,    200 

UAMPON  (<aXdr-name),  303 
Xi^fWov,  200 
Atp,  Pisidian  name,  286 
Aovpfjios,  285 

Mfl-  in  Anatolian  names,  286 
poKcipios  nnnasy  title  of  bishop,  266 
Mfi/ipfir,  285 
filfKtKTTTjvi')!,  nee  Apollo. 

MEM^JONO^  KAUO^,  303 

MrjTTjp  nXnKiavr],  35 

fivx<>s  of  Delphi,  216,  223,  239  f. 
Miv,  280 

N  'pva,  270,  277,  285 

'Oas,  269 

olKov6p.€i(r<ra,  283 

otVos-  at  Delphi,  227 

OkXvwj,  281 

'Opr^o-ir  =  Hortensiu8,  282 

Ovavo)\is,  279 
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OuartaXir,  283 
ov8f\s  dddvaros^  277 
nv8a>vta,  202 

■navTuiv  (piXos  in  epitaphs,  266 

miiras,  use  of  title,  266,  268 

ndnas  (name),  281 

rratrt  (1)1X05  in  epit;i})li,  269  f. 

TTtWe  and  compounds,  pioveil>i;d  use  of,  80 

TTfpiKfCpaXaia,  199 

TTtTavpnv,  179 

adprjTov,  109 

(TfKOVplOV,  199 
<Tf(Tr)vX(l,  251 
2to-n^(5a?,  272 
(TKappn,  70  f. 
Sorij,  282 


o-Trai^;;,  199 
aTrapiKov,  253 
SroXtr,  11 
Swfci)!',  s^e  Zeus 

Tn'/3f(s,  270 

raiSe'XAa,  201 

r«/:-'Ao,  201 

Taj,  279 

rarjA«  =  tabula,  201 


vdpayi 


(tjyvi, 


198 


^/javi'i/^s,  see  Pluagonis 
(f)TvdpL,  242,  246 

Xa\d(u>s,  see  Zeus 

XF  iiionof^ram,  absent  at  Isaura  Nova,  292 
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Aineiunj,',     SculpUtren     ties     Vaticani'^chen 

.lAi/s^K/zi'?,  170 
Aristophanes,  .icr  Leeuwen  ;  Mazon 
Aristotle,  see  Blass  ;  Kenyon 

Beloch,  Gr'iechisclie  Ce.tchichir,  iii.  1,  177 
Blass,  Anstott'lis  TloKiTfUi  'Xdrjiiaioiv,  l(iG 
Blass,   Difi   /.rctisclii)!    Inscliriflrn,    (Collitz 

u.  Bechtel,  (,r.  Dvil.  Insr/ii:),  343 
Borrniann    and    Neuwirth,    ilexcluchte  (lev 

n,iiikuiist,  169 
Busolt,  Grlech'n'che  Geschichlr,  iii.  2.  176 

Cesnola,   Descriptive    AtUix  <>f  the  Cesnohi 

(,'ollectioii,  171 
CoUit^non    pt    Couve,   ('atuloi/ur  di!>    Vases 

Prints  (In  Mum'c  National  tfAlfinies,  170 
Collitz  u.  Bechtel,  nee  Blas'^ 
Couve,  sre  Collignon 
C'ruuert,    Menmria    Graecn     ffcrculanexxis, 

167 

Demosthenes,  ser  Diels 

Diilynio«,  sre  Diels 

Diels,  Frafjm''nte  (hr  Vorsolvntiker,  1G7 

Diels  u.  8chiil);irt,  Dldymos'  Kommentar  ~u 

Demosthenes^  338 
Dittenberger,   Orirnlis  Graec'i    Inscriptiones 

Selectae  i.,  175 
Dorpfeld,  see  Wiegand 

Edgar,    Greek    Srulptitre    (Cairo    Museum 

C.I  till  oguc),  340 
Eitreui,  Die  PhaiaLenepisode  in  der  Odi/ssee, 

344 
Eurii)ide.s,  see  Nestle 

Furtwangler    und     ReiL-lihold,    (iriechische 
Vaseiinialerri,  171 

G.,  E.  E.,  The  Makers  of  Hellas,  108 
Gillieroii,  see  Wiegaml 
(iraeven,  AutiI.e  Hchnitzereien,  173 
Greufell    and    Hunt,    0.rifrhy)ichti<  Papyri 
iv.,  339 

Hardie,  Lectures  on  Classical  Subjects,  168 
Harrison,    Proletjomena    to    the    Study    (if 
Greek  Religion,  174 


Heroda.s,  see  Nairn 

Hildelirand,  C>/renai/.a  als  (lehiet  kiin/tiger 

liesiedtUnKj.  341 
Hiller  de  Gaertringeii,  Inscriptiones  Cycla- 

dum  2>rfieter  Term  in,  175 
Inseriptinncs  Symae,  Teli,  Nisip-i,  etc., 

343 
Hirschfeld  Festschrift,  173 
H("ick,  Ilirodot  und  sein  GexchichtswerL,  178 
Hogarth,  The  Nearer  East,  342 
Homolle,  Fouilhs  de  Delphes,  329 
Hunt,  sec  Grenfell 

Kenyon,    Aristotelis   RespuUica    Athenien- 
siuiii,  166 

Leeuwen    (van),    Aristophams     Comoediae, 

168 
Linde,  Cyrus,  177 

Mazon,  Esxai  sur  la  Comjiosition  des  Come- 
dies d'Jristophane,  344 
Aristophanc,  La  Pair,  344 

Nairn,  Mimes  of  Uerodas,  166 

Nestle,  Furipides  dcr  Dichter  der  gr.  Atif- 

liiirnng,  338 
Neuwirth,  see  Borrniann 

Pernice,     Aiisyeuahlte    Griechische    Terra- 

kotleii,  172  ' 
Petrowii'z,  Summlung  Petroivicz,  341 
Plato,  SCI'  Bitter 

Iteiclihold,  see  Furtwangler 

Keinach,  Jewish  Coins,  174 

Hitter,  Platans  Dialoge,  167 

Roluff,  Problenie  aus  der  griechischen  Krieys- 

yeschirhte.  177 
Ruliland,  Die  Eleusinischen  Goltinnen,  170 

Sainhon,  Les  Monnaies  antiques  de  V  Italic, 

173,  341 
Sandys,  Ilistoi-y   of  Classical   Scholarshij), 

168 
Saner,  Der  Weher-Lahorde'sche  Kopf,  340 
SchafTer,  Cilicia,  175 
Schmidt,  Schliemann's  Sanwilung,  169 
Schrader,  tee  Wiegand 
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Schreiber,  /S7w//;>;(  iilier  dits   /iildiiiss  Alex-  Wiiltcrs,    Catalogue   of   Terrdcoltaa    in.   the 

anilers  des  Grosxeu,  340  liriiish  Afnseum,  ll-I 

Scliul)ait,  see  Diels  Wiitzinger,  nee  Wiegiuul 

Schulzc,  Zur  GeschicJtte  Liiteini-^ichcr  Eujen-  Wie<^'ari(l,  Dorpfeld,  (Jilliiinni,  Wat/,iii*,'er  u. 

nainen,  343  Will)erg.      Die    Arch'ihc.hc.    I\irn^-A)-chi- 

Strzygowski,  Kleitiaaien,  34'2  feJiiuv  fler  Akropolis  -jii  Afhen,  169 

Wilberg,  see  Wiegund 

Usteri,  AechtuiKj  mid  VerhinuiKiuj  'mi  ijriech-  Winter,  Tmien  der  I'^iiiiirl'ulien  '/'erraJiOtte)i, 

ischen  Rerht,  176  171 
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